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FOREWORD. 


Whilst  the  title  of  this  publication  gives  an  indication  of  the  nature  of 
its  subject  matter,  it  will  not  indicate  to  some  readers  beyond  Western 
Australia,  and  particularly  to  those  readers  beyond  Australia,  the  nature  of 
the  circumstances  antecedent  to  and  responsible  for  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  this  volume.  The  Committee  responsible  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  thereof  deems  it  advisable,  therefore,  to  explain  shortly  and  concisely 
those  circumstances. 

When  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  was  established  and  inaugurated 
by  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  on  the  1st  January, 
1901,  Western  Australia,  then  a  self-governing  colony  in  the  British 
Empire,  became  a  constituent  State  in  the  Federal  Commonwealth  of  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Almost  immediately  thereafter,  the  people  and  the  Government  of 
that  State  began  to  realise  that  their  entry  into  the  Federation  had  brought 
with  it  certain  disabilities.  Those  disabilities,  which  have  time  and  again 
been  recognised  and  acknowledged  by  the  various  Commonwealth  Govern¬ 
ments,  have  continued  over  subsequent  years  up  to  the  present  time  with 
such  increasing  severity  upon  the  people  and  the  State,  that  there  gradually 
developed  in  the  minds  of  a  lar^o  majority  of  the  people  a  desire  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  Federal  Conunonwealth  and  to  return  to  their  former  status 
as  a  separate  self-governing  community  within  the  Empire,  a  desire  which 
culminated  in  an  organised  movement  for  Secession.  A  Dominion  league 
was  established,  whose  object  was  to  educate  the  people  in  the  necessity  for 
Secession  as  the  remedy  of  the  State’s  disabilities  under  Federation,  and  to 
procure  appropriate  governmental  action  to  effectuate  the  withdrawal  of 
the  State  from  the  Federation.  As  the  result  of  the  activities  of  that  body 
Secession  became  a  matter  of  keen  public  interest  and  of  State  importance, 
with  the  result  that  in  December,  1932,  the  Parliament  of  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  passed  the  Secession  Heferendum  Act,  1932,  which  authorised  the 
taking,  by  way  of  a  referendum,  of  the  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  State  on 
two  questions,  namely: — 

(1)  "'Are  you  in  favour  of  the  State  of  Western  Australia  with¬ 

drawing  from  the  Federal  Commonwealth  established  under 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Constitution  Act  (Imperial)  t; 
and 

(2)  ^‘Are  you  in  favour  of  a  Convention  of  Representatives  of  equal 

number  ftrom  each  of  the  Australian  States  being  summoned 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  such  alterations  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Commonwealth  as  may  appear  to  such  Conven¬ 
tion  to  be  necessary?’’ 

The  referendum  on  these  questions  was  taken  on  the  8th  April,  1933, 
coricurrently  with  a  general  election  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  the 
State  Parliament;  a  record  vote  (over  91  per  oent.  of  the  electors)  was 
recorded ;  and  the  first  question  was  answered  in  the  afTirmative  by  a 
majority  of  two  to  one,  whilst  the  second  question  was  answered  by  a 
smaller,  but  still  a  very  large,  majority  in  the  negative. 

Following  upon  the  result  of  that  referendum,  hotli  the  Legislative 
Council  and  the  Ijcgislativc  Assembly  in  the  Parliament  of  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  passed  a  resolution  in  the  following  terms,  namely:  ^‘Tn  view  of  the 
result  of  the  referendum  taken  under  the  provisions  of  the  Secession 
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Refereudulu  Act,  1932,  this  House  is  oi‘  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  indis¬ 
pensable  duty  of  the  Parliament  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Western 
Australia  to  endeavour  by  a  dutitul  address  to  His  Majesty  and  humble 
applications  to  both  Houses  of  the  lnit)erial  Parliament  to  procure  such  legis¬ 
lation  by  the  said  Imperial  Parliament  as  may  be  necessary  to  elTectuate  the 
withdrawal  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Western  Australia  from  the  Federal 
Commonwealth  established  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Constitution  Act  (Imperial)  ;  and  that  a  joint 
Committee  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  be  ajipointed  to  consider  and 
recommend  what  action  shall  be  taken  in  relation  to  the  jirepa ration,  com¬ 
pletion,  and  presentation  of  the  said  address  and  the  said  applications  in 
order  to  give  effect  to  this  resolution/' 

In  due  course  the  said  joint  Coimnittee  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
was  appointed,  and  on  the  19th  September.  1933,  reported  to  Parliament 
as  follows: — ‘‘The  joint  Committee  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  Messrs.  C.  Dudley,  J.  Lindsay,  A.  J.  Reid,  J.  Scaddan, 
J.  L.  Walker,  and  H.  K.  Watson  to  prepare  a  dutiful  address  to  His  Majesty, 
the  statement  of  the  Case  for  Secession,  and  humble  applications  to  both 
Houses  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  as  may  l>e  necessary  to  effect  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  people  of  the  State  from  the  Federal  Commonwealth  and  to 
submit  the  case  for  the  subsequent  approval  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.'^ 

On  the  21st  September,  1933,  the  l^egislative  Assembly  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  as  follows: — “That  the  House  approves  of  the  appointment  of  the 
following  gentlemen,  to  prepare  the  Case  for  Secession,  namely: — Mr.  C. 
Dudley,  Mr.  J.  Lindsay,  Mr.  A.  J.  Reid,  B.A.,  Mr.  J.  L.  Walker,  K.C.. 
Mr.  H.  K.  Watson,  and  the  Honourable  J.  Scaddan,  C.M.G./’  and  on  or 
about  the  same  date  the  Legislative  Council  passed  a  resolution  to  the 
similar  effect. 

Following  upon  the  foregoing  resolutions.  His  Excellency  the  Taeu- 
tenant-Governor  in  Executive  Council  on  the  13th  October.  1933,  formally 
appointed  the  said  gentlemen  as  members  of  the  said  Committee.  That 
Committee,  which  coinmeneed  the  preparation  of  the  Case  for  8ecei?sion 
published  in  this  volume,  then  consisted  of  two  official  and  four  non-official 
members  as  follows: — Mr.  J.  L.  Walker,  K.C.,  B.A.  (Oxon.),  Bacon 
Scholar  in  Constitutional  T.aw  and  Tvogal  History,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  London, 
Crown  Solicitor  and  Senior  Parliamentaiy^  Draftsman  in  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia,  as  Chairman,  and  Mr,  A.  J.  Reid,  B.A.  (Univ.  of  W.A.),  Assistant 
Under  Treasurer  in  Western  Australia,  as  official  members,  and  the  Hon. 
»T.  Scaddan,  C.M.G.,  Messrs.  C.  G.  Dudley,  the  Hon.  J.  Lindsay,  and  H.  K. 
Watson,  chairman  of  the  Dominion  League  of  Western  Australia,  as  non- 
official  members. 

The  Case  for  Secession  as  contained  in  this  volume  was  duly  prepared 
by  that  Committee  as  a  supplement  to  an  address  to  be  presented  to  His 
Majesty,  and  to  petitions  to  be  presented  to  both  Houses  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament;  it  was  subsequently  submitted  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
of  Western  Australia  which,  by  an  Act  intituled  the  Secession  Act,  1934, 
approved  thereof  and  authorised  its  publication. 

This  publication,  therefore,  has  been  prepared  and  is  publisher!  under 
Parliamentary  and  statutory  authority,  and  is  intended  to  be  read  and  used 
ns  a  supplement  to  an  Address  to  His  Majesty  and  Petitions  to  both  Houses 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  seeking  legislation  necessary  to  effectuate  the. 
udthdrawal  of  the  people  of  Western  Australia  from  the  Federal  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Australia. 
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(August  21)  Address  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  V’ictoria  in  con¬ 
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First  (’om  moil  wealth  Customs  Tariff  introduced. 

W.A.  —  First  Labour  Ministry  in  W.A. 
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Epidemic  of  influenza  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Constitutional  Referendum  on  increasing  Trade,  Commerce 
and  Industrial  Arbitration  powers  of  Commonwealth  re¬ 
jected. 

w  .  Bng’an'l  to  Australia,  by  Ross  and  Keitli  Smith. 

W.A.  Protest  against  Federation — C^itizeiis’  Meeting  in  Perth  Town 
Hall. 

W.A.  — Important  speech  on  Federal  Relations  by  Sir  ITal  Colebatch 
in  Legislative  Council. 


Vi.slt  to  Australia  of  H.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Bill  for  Constitutional  Convention  introduced  in  House  of 
Representatives  by  Prime  Minister  and  subsequently  dis¬ 
charged  from  Notice  Paper. 

w  A  Masscy-Greenc  Tariff.  More  Protection. 

W.A.— Joint  Select  Committee  formed  to  inquire  into  effect  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Compact  upon  State  Finances. 

W.A.-Inimigration  Scherne  launched.  Visit  of  Premier  to  England 
in  March.  British  Loan  of  £6,000,000  on  special  twms. 
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CHRONOLOGY — continued, 

1924  Royal  Commission  appointed  by  Federal  Government  to  in¬ 

quire  into  Western  Australians  disabilities  under  Federa¬ 
tion. 

1925  Secession  League  formed  in  W.A. 

Disabilities  Commission’s  Report  presented. 

Rt.  Hon.  »S.  M.  Bruce,  P.C.,  Prime  Minister,  delivered  policy 
speech  and  announced  his  Government  had  rejected  pro¬ 
posal  for  Constitutional  Convention  as  being  impractic¬ 
able.  Ratiiication  of  a  new  Migration  and  Settlement 
Agreement  between  the  W.A.  Government  and  the  British 
and  Commonwealth  Governments. 

1926  Constitutionai  Referendum  on  increasing  powers  of  Common¬ 

wealth  re  Trade,  Commerce,  Essential  Services,  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Arbitration,  rejected. 

Pratten  Tariff.  More  Protection. 

1927  Visit  of  their  R.H.  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York. 

Visit  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Dominions,  Col.  L.  S. 

A  niery. 

Federal  Government  appointed  Royal  Commission  on  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Second  Pratten  Tariff.  Prohibitive  duties. 

Visit  of  British  Economic  Mission  to  report  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Australian  resources. 

Financial  Agreement  between  Commonwealth  and  States; 
Loan  Council  reconstituted;  Constitutional  Referendum 
giving  Commonwealth  power  to  make  financial  agree¬ 
ments  with  States,  carried. 

Constitution  Commission  presented  its  Report. 

W.A. —  Celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  Western  Australia. 

Tariff:  Prohibitive  duties  and  Primage  Duty;  Embargoes 
and  rationing  of  imports. 

Export  prices  fell  to  half  1928  level. 

Visit  of  Sir  Otto  Niemeyer  of  Bank  of  England,  to  discuss 
financial  questions. 

1930  W.A.  —  Dominion  League  formed. 

(Nov.)  Premier  (Sir  James  Mitchell)  received  Deputation 
from  Dominion  League  requesting  early  Secession  Refer¬ 
endum. 

1931  Initiation  of  Premiers’  Conference  Plan.  England  departed 

from  gold  standard  in  September;  depreciation  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  currency  maintained — exchange  rates  at  125. 
W.A. —  (Aug.)  Dominion  League’s  State  Convention  attended  by  200 
Delegates  from  Branches  of  the  League  and  from  local 
governing  bodies  throughout  the  State. 

1932  Imperial  Economic  Conference  at  Ottawa. 

W.A.  —  (Dec.)  Secession  Referendum  Act  passed. 

1933  W.A.  —  (Jan.)  lion.  Norbert  Keenan,  K.C.,  M.L.A,,  addressed  meeting 

of  leading  citizens  on  Case  for  Secession. 

(Feb.)  Sir  Hal  Colebatch  opens  Secession  Campaign. 

(March)  Prime  Minister  and  Federal  Delegates  visit  W.A.  to 
oppose  Secession. 

(April)  State-wide  Secession  Referendum  carried  by  over¬ 
whelming  majority  upon  a  record  poll;  91.6%  of  the 
electors  voted. 

(.Tune)  Premiers’  Conference  rejects  Prime  Minister’s  pro¬ 
posal  for  Constitutional  Convention. 


1929-31 

1930 


1928 


1929 


XVlll. 


1933 


1934 


CRBONOILOGY-— continued, 

W.A.  —  continued. 

(July)  Sir  James  Mitchell,  K.C.M.G.,  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  ot*  W.A. 

Lieut.-Governor  of  W.A.  in  opening  First  Session  of  Fifteenth 
Parliament,  announces  that  his  Ministers  were  giving 
careful  consideration  to  the  best  methods  to  give  effect 
to  people’s  decision  as  expressed  at  Secession  Referen¬ 
dum. 

(Aug.)  Secession — Parliament  of  W.A.  resolved  to  present 
Address  to  His  Majesty  and  Applications  to  Imperial 
Parliament;  Joint  Select  Committee  appointed  to  make 
recommendations  in  this  respect. 

(Sept.)  Parliament  of  W.A.  upon  recommendation  of  Joint 
Select  Committee,  approves  of  appointment  of  Committee 
consisting  of  Messrs.  C.  Dudley,  J.  Lindsay,  A.  J.  Reid, 
B.A.,  J.  Scaddan,  C.M.G.,  .T.  L.  Walker,  K.C.,  and  H.  K. 
Watson  to  prepare  the  Case  for  Secession. 

(Feb.)  Premiers’  Conference  on  Constitutional  matters. 
Prime  Minister  announces  Commonwealth  Government  de¬ 
clines  to  entertain  any  proposed  amendment  of  Constitu¬ 
tion  designed  to  diminish  financial  powers  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  in  favour  of  the  States. 

—  (March)  Secession  Committee  submits  its  Case  for  Secession 
for  approval  by  Parliament. 

Sitting  of  Western  Australian  Parliament  convened  to  con¬ 
sider  Report  of  Secession  Committee. 


THE  CASE  FOR  SECESSION. 


DIVISION  ONE.— GENERAL. 

Chapter  1. —  Introductory. 

Chapter  2. — Australia — A  Preliminary  Survey. 

Chapter  3. — Western  Au.stralia^ — Historical  and  General  Information. 


Cl  I  AFTER  1 J  NTRO  DUCTORY . 

1.  The  people  of  'Western  Australia,  by  way  of  the  Seces¬ 
sion  Keferendnm  liave  overwhelmingly  expressed  a  desire 
to  alter  their  existing  form  of  Government;  to  withdraw  from 
the  Australian  Federal  Commonwealth;  and  to  resume,  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  British  Empire,  the  system  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment  such  as  they  enjoyed  and  prospered  under  before 
they  entered  into  the  Federal  system  in  1901. 

2.  This  desire  does  not  signify  any  lessening  of  the  intense 
loyalty  and  atfection  which  the  people  of  estern  Australia 
entertain  towards  the  Crown  and  Person  of  His  Majesty  the 
King. 

3.  The  vote  for  Federation  was  the  outcome  of  promises 
made.  The  vote  for  Secession  is  the  outcome  of  expectations 
ainrealised.  That  Federation  would  be  a  success  was  a  mere 
guess.  That  to  Western  Australia  it  has  been  a  failure  is  the 
proved  result  of  32  years’  experience.  In  1900  the  people  of 
Western  Australia  favoured  Federation  largely  on  senti¬ 
mental  grounds.  In  1933  they  favoured  withdrawal  from 
Federation  in  circumstances  which  offered  clear  evidence  of 
the  adverse  economic  effects  of  Federation. 

4.  With  a  view  to  procuring  such  legislation  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  Parliament  as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  their  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  Federal  Commonwealth  of  Australia, 
Petitions  have  been  prepared  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  West¬ 
ern  Australia  for  presentation  to  His  Majesty,  and  to  both 
Houses  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  said  Petitions  re¬ 
spectively  set  forth,  inter  alia,  the  aforesaid  desires  of  the 
people  of  Western  Australia,  and  contain  the  humble  prayer 
that  the  Petition  may  be  granted. 

5.  The  people  of  Western  Australia  having  so  expressed 
themselves,  it  might  quite  conceivably  be  argued  that  there 
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is  now  no  necessity  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  which  have 
prompted  them  to  seek  this  reversion  to  their  ])revious  system 
of  Government,  or  to  consider  whether  siicli  reasons  were 
well  founded  or  otherwise.  But  the  people  of  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  most  earnestly  desire  that  their  withdi-awal  from  Fed¬ 
eration  should  be  etlected  in  a  friendly  manner  without 
placing  any  strain  upon  the  cordial  relationship  which  exists 
between  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  W'estern  Australia  and  their  respective  peoples;  ami 
without  any  cause  of  friction  which  might  mar  or  retard  the 
further  growth  of  friendly  and  neighbourly  relations  between 
the  Government  of  W  estern  Australia  and  the  other  Austra¬ 
lian  Governments  and  their  respective  peoples.  There  is  no 
course  calculated  to  assist  more  iu  the  attainment  of  such 
a  friendly  separation  than  to  set  forth  and  discuss  for 
general  information  the  cause  of  AVestei-n  Australia’s  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  Federal  System,  and  the  reasons  which 
constrain  her  people  in  their  desire  to  secede  from  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Australia;  and  this  Case  has  been  pi'epared 
accordingly. 

Arrangement  of  the  Case. 

6.  The  CASE  is  divided  into  four  Divisions.  In  Division 
One,  General,  and  Division  Two  Federation,  is  given  a 
brief  pi’eliminary  survey  of  Australia  in  general  and  West¬ 
ern  Au.stralia  in  particular — their  geography,  their  economic 
and  financial  circumstances,  the  prosperous  position  of 
W'estern  Australia  in  pre-Fedei’al  days,  and  the  circumstances 
surrounding  her  entry  into  the  Federation,  the  nature  ami 
the  working  of  the  existing  Constitutional  structure,  the 
system  of  Public  Finance,  and  the  Financial  Delations  be¬ 
tween  the  Commonwealth  and  the  States. 

7.  In  Division  ’J’wo  sj^ecial  chapters  are  devoted  to  “The 
Failure  of  Federalism  in  Australia,”  “The  Effect  of  Federa¬ 
tion  upon  the  Finances  of  W^estern  Australia,”  and  “Some 
Outstanding  Disabilities  of  Western  Amstralia  under 
Federation.”  In  the  first-mentioned  chapter  the  failure 
of  Federalism  in  Australia  as  a  system  of  social  organi¬ 
sation  is  discussed.  The  following  chapter  records  the 
change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  State  Treasury  of  W'estern 
Australia  since  her  entry  into  Federation  and  the  un 
enviable  condition  into  which  the  finances  of  the  State 
have  drifted  as  a  direct  result  of  Federation.  The  third- 
menti'^ned  chapter  consists  largely  ofj  a  narration  of 
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some  of  the  political  disabilities  of  a  general  natui-e  suffered 
by  Western  Australia  as  a  State  of  the  Commonwealtli.  To 
those  who  would  suggest  that  these  disabilities  should  be 
capable  of  removal  or  adjustment  without  the  necessity  for 
the  extreme  step  of  Secession,  the  answer  is  that  not¬ 
withstanding  strenuous  protests  by  the  State  over  a  lengthy 
])eriod,  there  has  been  with  the  passing  of  years,  a  definite 
tendency  for  such  disabilities  to  multiply  and  become  more 
unbearable  rather  than  to  diminish  and  become  less  irksome. 
For  example,  the  i)osition  in  this  connection  is  to-day  infin¬ 
itely  worse  than  it  was  in  1928  when  the  then  Premier,  Mr. 
Collier,  declared — 

“Bit  by  bit  the  Federal  authority  is  growing  at  the  expense  of  the 
States.  We  ai'e  drifting  as  sure  as  fate  towards  unification.  That  means 
ruin.  This  enormous  country  cannot  be  governed  from  a  political  centre 
bv  men  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  conditions  in  the  far  comers  of  the 
land." 

8.  The  position  iit  1928  was  worse  than  it  was  in  1925,  when 
!Mr.  J.  Entwistle,  in  his  report  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  which  inquired  into  Western  Australia’s  financial 
disabilities  under  Federation,  declared — 

“  In  my  opinion,  AYestern  Australia  should  never  have  entered  the 
Federation,  but,  having  done  so,  there  is,  I  feel  convinced,  only  one  com¬ 
plete  and  satisfactory  remedy  for  her  present  disabilities,  viz,  Secession." 

9.  To  go  back  still  further,  the  position  in  1925  was  worse 
than  it  was  in  1919,  when  Sir  Hal  Colebatch,  the  then  Colonial 
Secretary,  expressed  the  considered  opinion  that  the  people 
of  the  State  may  be  driven  into  either  of  two  alternatives — 
separation  or  unification.  PTnally,  the  position  in  1919  was 
worse  than  it  was  in  190(i,  when  the  Governor  in  his  Speech 
at  the  opening  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Sixth  Parliament 
of  IVestern  Australia,  deplored  certain  Federal  proposals  as 
being  a  “distinct  violation  of  one  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciplco  of  the  Commonwealth  Constitution.” 

10.  Onerous,  however,  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  these  bur¬ 
dens  of  Federation  do  not  constitute  the  main  grounds  for 
Secession.  If,  by  some  unexpected  act  of  supreme  statesman¬ 
ship  in  the  Federal  arena,  all  such  disabilities  were  removed, 
there  would  still  remain  Western  Australia’s  greatest  dis¬ 
ability  under  Federation,  namely,  the  economic  effect  upon 
the  State  of  Australian  i»rotoction  and  interstate  free  trade. 

11.  In  Division  Three,  Secession,  the  main  grounds  for 
Western  Australia’s  withdrawal  from  Federation  are  set 
forth.  Therein  the  ruinous  effect  of  Australian  protec- 
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tion  upon  the  staple  primary  industries— the  export¬ 
ing  industries— of  Western  Australia  and  the  equally  harmful 
effect  of  interstate  free  trade  upon  the  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  State  are  discussed,  it  is  shown  how  the  economic 
and  financial  structure  of  the  State  has  been  undermined  by 
Federation  and  Federal  policy  and  how  the  future  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  Western  Australia  and  the  people  of 
Western  Australia  have  become  seriously  jeopardised.  The 
matter  is  then  considered  with  a  view  to  demonstrating  tliat 
the  main  disability  of  AVestern  Australia  is  due  not  solely 
to  adverse  Federal  policy,  but  also  to  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  geography  and  the  economic  circumstances  of  Australia 
which  must  ever  constitute  the  economic  background  of  any 
plan  for  social  organisation  of  Australia  and  which  results 
in  the  constitutional  impossibility  of  giving  AVestern  Aus¬ 
tralia  a  satisfactory  place  in  any  system — Federal  or 
Fnitary — having  for  its  object  the  government  of  Australia 
by  a  central  government.  The  facts  which  are  adduced  in 
Division  Three  of  this  Case  furnish  indisputable  evidence 
of  the  greatest  divergence  between  the  economic  interests 
of  AV'estern  Australia  and  those  of  Eastern  Australia.  Such 
is  the  abundant  wealth  of  authority  which  may  be  cited  in 
support  of  these  claims  that  it  is  advisable  to  devote  a 
special  chapter  for  the  purpose  of  marshalling  the  obser- 
^•ations  and  conclusions  of  independent  authorities  who 
from  time  to  time  have  investigated  or  considered  the  unen¬ 
viable  position  of  AVestern  Australia  as  a  State  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  The  question  of  her  release  from  the  economic 
entanglements  of  Federation  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  AVestern  Australia — a  matter  of  economic  life  and  death — 
and,  although  in  Division  Three  the  problem  is  discussed  from 
every  angle,  the  only  conclusion  which  can  emerge  from  a 
consideration  of  the  facts  as  they  exist  is  that  the  problem 
of  AAT'stern  Australia’s  chief  disability  under  Federation  is 
incapable  of  satisfactory  solution,  except  by  the  withdrawal 
of  AA’^estern  Australia  from  Federation. 

12.  Division  Three  concludes  with  a  discussion  upon  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  Secession  movement  from  1906  down 
to  the  present  time. 

13.  In  Division  Four,  which  deals  with  the  Consequences  of 
Secession,  the  major  problems  which  appear  to  present  them¬ 
selves  for  consideration — the  economic  consequences,  the  fin¬ 
ancial  consequences,  and  the  defence  consequences  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  These  chapters  are  preceded  by  a  chapter  upon 
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•“The  Basis  of  Western  Australia’s  withdrawal  from 
Federation,’’  wherein  it  is  made  clear  that  the  people 
of  Western  Australia  desire  nothing  but  an  honourable 
withdrawal;  that  tliey  are  prepared,  and  indeed  will  then 
be  more  able,  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  their 
just  share  of  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth  Public  Debt 
and  to  ensure  the  fullest  protection  for  Commonwealth  and 
Western  Australian  bondholders  both  in  Australia  and  over¬ 
seas. 

14.  Their  own  self-preservation  is  naturally  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  immediate  concern  to  the  people  of  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia;  but  inseparable  from  that  consideration  is  the  equally 
urgent  desire  of  the  people  of  Western  Australia  for  their 
Kjontinued  existence  as  an  integral  and  self-supporting  part 
•of  the  British  Commomvealth  of  Nations;  for  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  Fimpire  ties  and  the  promotion  of  Empire  trade.  These 
eonsiderations  are  discussed  in  division  four  under  a  chap¬ 
ter  entitled  “The  Empire  Outlook.’’ 

15.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  make  this  Case  as  in¬ 
forming  and  comprehensive  as  possible.  The  question  oi 
Secession  J?ives  rise  to  many  considerations  covering  a  very 
wide  range  of  subjects,  which  it  has  been  deemed  advisable 
to  discuss  separately;  but  many  of  these  considerations 
emerge  in  the  first  instance  from  the  same  set  of  circum¬ 
stances.  It  has,  therefore,  been  found  impossible  to  avoid  a 
certain  amount  of  repetition  of  basal  facts  and  fundamental 
principles.  Since  the  Case  is  of  considerable  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  since  such  unavoidable  repetition  has  tended  to 
make  each  chapter  more  or  less  self-contained  and  complete 
in  itself,  the  measure  of  repetition  which  has  been  found 
necessary  will,  it  is  hoped,  facilitate  a  study  of  the  t  ase 
rather  than  i-ender  its  reading  tedious. 

16.  ’riiroughout  the  course  of  the  Case  the  arguments 
against  Secession  and  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  separation 
have  not  been  overlooked;  but  whatever  these  obstacles  may 
be,  they  must  be  faced  and  overcome.  It  would  be  a  sad  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  our  British  justice  and  British  common-sense  it 
any  such  obstacles  were  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  a  free  British  community.  Most 
of  the  arguments  against  Secession  depend  for  their  sub¬ 
stance  upon  the  proposition  that  a  centi'al  (TO^  ernment  foi 
Australia  is  necessary  to  handle  matters  such  as  defence, 
finance,  etc.,  thereby  securing  uniformity  of  action.  In  this 
connection  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  capital  of  the 
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Empire  is  London,  not  Canberra,  and  to  this  and  all  other 
arguments  advanced  in  support  of  the  necessity  for  control 
by  a  centralised  Australian  Government  at  least,  so  far  as 
defence  is  concerned,  no  better  reply  can  be  giv^en  than  a 
submission  of  the  principle  enunciated  in  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  report  of  the  Simon  (Commission  Avhich  recom¬ 
mended  the  separation  of  Burma  from  the  Government  of 
India : — 

'^The  proposition  that  two  area.'i  in  the  British  Empire  which  are  poli¬ 
tically  qjiite  distinct  must  7ion€  the  less  remain  rnider  the  sa^ne  Goveryiment 
because  they  present  a  common  military  problem  goes  much  too  far.  It 
is  common  allegiance  to  the  same  Crown,  not  common  electio?i  to  the  same 
legislature,  which  ought  to  secure  the  due  co-ordination  of  plan  and  of 
effort.^' 

17.  It  is  claimed  that  this  same  principle  obtains  in  regard 
to  other  functions  of  Government.  No  higher  political  ideal 
can  be  cherished  by  Western  Australians  than  the  attainment 
of  the  best  means  for  the  development  and  use  of  the  land 
which  they  hold  in  trust.  This  must  precede  any  ideal  in¬ 
volving  the  central  government  of  all  Australian  people. 
Eastern  Australia  can  never  in  honour  demand  that  Western 
Australia  remain  inside  a  fiscal  system  for  the  benefit  of  the 
former  and  the  eternal  hindrance  of  the  latter.  It  is  equally 
difficult  to  imagine  how  any  Commonwealth  Government  can,, 
with  justice,  challenge  Western  Australia’s  claim  to  that  in- 
iilienable  right  of  individual  freedom  of  action,  which,  in 
their  own  sphere,  the  Federal  Governments  have  ever  asserted 
against  the  Imperial  Government  and,  in  accordance  with 
British  traditions,  have  not  had  it  denied  them.  Obviously 
it  is  not  possible  to  govern  the  whole  British  Empire  by  a 
centralised  Government  having  its  seat  in  London. 

Case  shows  the  futility  of  expecting  to  govern  all  Australia 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  bv  means  of  a  central  Government 
of  one  form  and  another  having  its  seat  in  Canberra  or  else¬ 
where. 

18.  Finally,  in  the  preparation  of  this  Case,  there  has  been 
but  one  aim  in  view%  namely,  in  an  accurate  and  impartial 
statement  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
and  tlie  British  people— and  also  to  fellow  Australians  situ¬ 
ated  more  than  two  thousand  miles  away  on  the  Eastern 
fringe  of  this  continent  and  separated  from  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  by  a  “sea  of  sand” — such  information  as  can  be  sup¬ 
plied,  in  a  compendious  form,  concerning  the  conditions  of 
the  problem  and  the  proposed  solution.  It  is  hoped  that 
their  ('onsideration  of  this  Ca.se  will  cau.se  them  keenly  to 
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retiUse  that  Secession  implies  the  integrity  of  the  British 
Empire,  the  co-ordination  of  the  Empire’s  economic  re¬ 
sources,  the  ec|uitable  distribution  of  Empire  peoples,  the 
filling  of  her  empty  spaces,  the  promotion  of  Empire  trade, 
the  expression  of  friendship  and  goodwill  towards  all  Empire 
peoples,  the  stability  and  integrity  of  Australia,  and  greater 
possibilities  for  promoting  the  orderly  population  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  great  continent  in  accordance  with  the 
traditions  of  our  Empii’o,  which,  in  the  words  of  the  British 
Prime  Minister,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  P.C.,  “has 
been  the  first  that  has  promised  to  succeed  in  solving  the 
problem  of  how  to  j  (reserve  individnal  freedom  with  Imperial 
unity.  ’  ’ 
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CHAPTER  2.— AUSTRALIA— A  PRELIM  I XA  R  Y 

SURVEY. 

19.  Miich  of  the  matter  in  this  chapter  and  the  immediately 
succeeding  chapters,  and  also  in  chapter  16,  may  be  regarded 
as  elementary  by  those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  Australia;  but  all  the  facts  are  not  everywhere 
appreciated  and  borne  in  mind.  Indeed,  there  are  occasions,, 
even  in  Australia,  when  they  appear  to  have  beeii!  entirely 
overlooked  in  the  examination  of  Australia’s  political  and 
economic  problems,  and  in  the  search  for  a  solution  of  those 
problems. 

Discovery  and  Annexation. 

20.  Although  many  nations  adventured  for  the  discovery  of 
Australia,  it  remained  for  the  British  people  to  possess  and 
colonize  it. 

21.  Concerning  its  discovery  by  the  British,  history  records 
that  the  North-Western  shoi'es  of  Australia — or  New  Holland 
as  it  was  then  called — were  first  visited  by  William  Dampier 
in  the  “Cygnet”  in  1688.  In  1699  Dampier  made  another  visit 
in  command  of  H.M.8.  “Roebuck,”  and  on  his  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  published  an  account  of  his  observations.  There  is  na 
recoi'd  of  any  further  voyages  under  the  British  until  1770, 
when  Captain  James  Cook  discovered  and  explored  the  East¬ 
ern  Coast.  The  history  of  Australia  was  brought  into  definite 
political  connection  with  western  civiliisation  on  the  23rd 
August,  1770,  on  which  date  Captain  Cook  took  possession 
“of  the  whole  Eastern  coast  from  lat.  38°  to  this  place;  lat. 
]0V^°  S.  in  right  of  His  Majesty  King  G-eorge  the  Third.” 

22.  Cook,  however,  proclaimed  British  sovereignty  only  over 
what  are  now  the  eastern  parts  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland;  and  formal  possession,  on  behalf  of  the  British 
Crown,  of  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Australian 
Continent  and  Tasmania  was  not  taken  until  the  26th  Janu¬ 
ary,  1788.  It  was  on  this  last  date  that  Captain  Phillip’s 
commission,  first  issued  to  him  on  the  12th  October,  1786,  and 
amplified  on  the  2nd  April,  1787,  was  read  to  the  people  whom 
he  had  brought  with  him  in  the  ‘  ‘  First  Fleet.  ’  ’  The  territory 
on  the  South  Coast  as  covered  by  Phillip’s  commission,  ex¬ 
tended  westward  only  to  the  135°  east  longitude.  In  1825, 
under  Governor  Darling’s  Commission,  the  area  was  further 
extended  westward  to  the  129°  east.  The  whole  of  this 
territory,  i.e.,  approximately  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the 
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Oontinent,  was  tlien  known  as  New  South  Wales.  Formal 
possession  of  the  remaining  third  of  the  continent — of  ‘‘all 
that  part  of  New  Holland  which  is  not  included  within  the 
territory  of  New  South  Wales” — was  taken  by  the  foundation 
of  Western  Australia  on  the  2nd  May,  1829.  Thus  hy  the 
middle  of  1829  the  whole  of  the  territory  now  known  as  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  had  become  colonies  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  but  even  at  that  time  the  colony 
of  Western  Australia  was  distinct  and  independent  of  New 
South  Wales,  as  is  more  fully  explained  in  Chapter  3  and  as 
may  be  readily  observ’ed  from  the  following  sketch  map: — 


The  Name  “Australia.” 

23.  Originally  the  continent  of  Australia  was  not  known 
by  that  name.  Tt  was  usually  described,  either  by  the  old 
name  “Terra  Australis”  given  it  by  the  geographers,  or  by 
the  Dutch  designation  of  New  Holland.  It  seems  that  the 
name  “Australia”  was  first  suggested  by  IMatthew  Flinders 
in  1814;  in  1829  it  first  appeared  in  the  Imperial  Statute  Book 
in  Act  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  22,  which  made  legal  provision  for  the 
settlement  of  “Western  Australia  on  the  AVestern  Coast  of 
New  Holland.” 


JO 


The  Creation  of  the  Several  Colonies. 

24.  It  has  l)een  shown  how  by  1829  the  annexation  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  liacl  been  effected  in  the  following  manner,  as  indicated 
by  the  preceding  map: — 

Square  miles. 

fa)  The  territory  of  New  South  Wales,  i.e.,  Australia 

(including  Tasmania)  east  of  meridian  129®  E.  1,998,661 
(h)  The  colony  of  AVestern  Australia,  i.e.,  Australia 

west  of  Meridian  129®  E.  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  97.”), 920 

25.  The  snbse(|uent  reduction  of  the  area  of  New  South 
Wales  was  effected  by  the  seiiaration  of  Tasmania  (or  Van 
Dieman’s  Land  as  it  was  tlien  called)  in  1825;  by  the  creation 
of  Sotith  Australia  as  a  Province  in  1836,  the  separation  of 
1  ictoria  in  1851  and  the  separation  of  Queensland  in  1859. 
In  the  case  both  of  Victoria  and  Queensland,  separation  Avas 
strongly  opposed  in  Sydney  and  Avas  attained  by  the  inter- 
A'ention  of  the  Home  (JoA-ernment. 


Responsible  Government  in  the  Colonies. 

26.  By  A’irtue  of  A’arious  Acts  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
the  scA'eral  colonies  of  Xcaa’  South  Wales,  ^hctoria,  Tasmania,. 
South  Austi’alia  and  Queensland  AA'ere  granted  Constitutions 
iiiAoh  ing  Res|)on.sible  (loA’crinnent  during  the  years  1855-59; 
it  was  not  until  1890  that  Responsible  GoA’ornment  Avas 
granted  to  Western  Australia. 


The  Federal  Movement. 


27.  As  the  circumstances  surrounding  Western  Australia’s 
entry  into  Federation  are  set  forth  in  Chaiiter  3,  it  is  sufficient 
heie  to  comment  only  bi’iefly  on  the  iiirth  of  the  .Austi'alian 
Commonwealth.  Federation  was  suggested  as  early  as  1847, 
and  began  to  take  definite  form  liy  the  holding  of  A'arious 
Australasian  ConA^entions  and  Conferences  in  the  ’nineties. 


28.  In  the  year  1899  a  Referendum  on  the  (juestion  of  Fed¬ 
eration  Avas  held  in  the  Colonies  of  Ncav  South  Wales,  ^■ic- 
toria,  South  Australia,  Tasmania  and  Queensland.  3’he  draft 
Constitution  as  then  submitted  to  the  electors  of  those 
(  olonies  Avas  accepted,  the  voting  being  as  folloAvs: — 


Yes 

No 

X.S.AV. 

..  307,420 

82,741 

Victoria. 

152,653 

9,805 

S.A. 

65,990 

17,053 

Tasmania. 

13,437 

791 

Q’land. 

38,488 

30,996 

Total. 

377,988 

141,386 

Majority 

24,67!) 

142,848 

48,0:17 

1 2,646  • 

7,492 

236,602 
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29.  'Phe  Legislatures  of  llie  live  ('olonies  thereupon  passed 
Addresses  to  the  Queen  praying  that  the  Constitution  should 
be  passed  into  law  l)y  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

30.  Siiaee  will  md  permit  of  a  detailed  account  of  the  events 
which  led  up  to  the  final  acceptance  of  the  t)iinciples  of  Feder¬ 
ation  l)y  these  five  Eastern  Colonies,  l)ut  a  very  full  account 
of  the  circumstances  is  contained  in  an  Historical  Introduc¬ 
tion  (under  the  Title  of  “The  Federal  Movement  in  .\.usti*a- 
lia”)  to  Quick  and  Carran’s  Annotated  Constitution  of  the 
Australian  Comnionwealth  {])i).  79-225). 

31.  The  Craft  Constitution  as  accepted  by  the  five  federat¬ 
ing  Colonies,  did  not  altogether  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  lmi>erial  authorities;  hut  after  negotiations  and  com- 
j>romise  between  the  Imperial  authorities  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Colonial  delegates  on  the  other,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  Constitution  Bill  was  finally  jjassed  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  Parliament  and  received  the  Koval  assent  on  the  9th 
duly,  1900. 

32.  The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Constitution  Act,  1900. 
(63  and  64  Viet.,  chap.  12),  by  way  of  Preamble  recites  the  fact 
that  the  i)eople  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Queensland  and  Tasmania  had  agreed  to  Federate  and 
that  it  was  expedient  to  ])rovide  for  the  admission  into  the 
( ’Ommonwealth  of  other  Australasian  Colonies;  and  the  sixth 
of  the  Covering  Clauses  of  the  said  Act.  provides  that: — 

“The  CoinmonweaUh,”  shall  mean  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  as 
established  under  this  Act. 

^^The  States’’  shall  mean  such  of  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales, 
New  Zealand,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Victoria,  W^estern  Australia,  and 
South  Australia,  ineluding  the  northern  territory  of  South  Australia,  as  for 
the  time  heinc  are  jiarts  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  such  colonies  or  terri¬ 
tories  as  mav  lie  admitted  into  or  established  by  the  Common%i  ealth  as 
States;  and  each  of  such  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  called  “a 
State.” 

33.  It  will  havehcen  observed  that  at  the  time  the  Common- 
wt'alth  of  Australia  (''onstitution  Act  was  passed  by  the  Tm- 
jierial  I’arliiimetit,  the  colonies  of  W  estern  .\ustralia  aud  Nov 
Zealand  had  not  agreed  to  outer  Federation.  Had  that  posi¬ 
tion  remained  unaltered,  the  Commonwealth  of  Austi’alia 
would  have  (‘ousisted  of  ^Piisinania  and  that  ])ortion  of  the 
Continent  of  Australia  oast  of  the  meridian  129°  east. 

34.  New  Zealand  was  reiiresented  at  the  Federal  Convention 
of  1891,  Imt  did  not  take  any  further  part  in  the  process 
of  framing  the  Federal  Constitution.  “She  had  watched  the 
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Fedei'til  movemont  with  caution  and  reserve  and  her  decision 
needed  prudent  deliheration.”  She  finally  decided  against 
joining  the  Commonwealth.  “There  were  1,200  reasons  against 
Federation— 1,200  miles  of  sea.”  New  Zealand  remained  out 
of  Federation,  and  has  achieved  Dominion  status;  and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  assume  tliat  W  estern  Australia  would 
have  earned  a  similar  distinction  had  she  not  entered  Federa¬ 
tion. 

35.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  Constitution  Act,  Queen  ITctoria  on  the  17th  September, 
1900,  signed  the  Proclamation  declaring  that  “on  and  after 
tlie  1st  January,  1901,  the  people  of  New  South  Wales,  Vic¬ 
toria,  South  Australia,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  and  Western 
Australia  should  be  united  in  a  Federal  Commonwealth.” 

36.  Thus,  on  the  1st  January,  1901,  the  Australian  Federa¬ 
tion  was  inaugurated,  and  the  six  self-governing  Colonies  be¬ 
came  States  of  the  Commonwealth. 

37.  On  the  1st  January,  1911,  the  Northern  Territory  was 
transferred  by  South  Australia  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  on 
the  same  day  the  Federal  Capital  Territory  was  surrendered 
by  New  South  Wales  and  accepted  by  the  Commonwealth. 

Area. 

38.  In  approaching  the  consideration  of  political  and  econ¬ 
omic  questions  conceraing  Australia  it  is  essential  that  its 
vast  area  should  be  borne  in  mind.  “I  may  give  you 
some  idea  of  its  size,”  said  Sir  liobert  Horne  in  speaking  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Empire  Parliamentary  Association  in  Tjon- 
don  upon  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Australia,  “w'hen  I  say 
that  if  Australia  were  populated  in  the  same  proportion  as  its 
nearest  neighbour,  a  Dutch  island,  not  all  the  people  in  the 
world  would  be  sufficient  to  populate  Australia.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  realise  the  immensity  of  its  size  unless  you  put 
some  such  idea  as  that  before  your  mind.” 

39.  The  area  of  Australia  is  approximately  3,000,000  square 
miles ;  that  is  to  say  it  is  thirty-four  times  the  area  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales  or  more  than  three-foui-ths  of  the  whole  area 
of  Europe.  This  great  area,  coupled  with  a  limited  popula¬ 
tion,  renders  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Australian 
development  a  particularly  difficult  one.  Western  Australia, 
with  an  area  of  975,920  square  miles,  comprises  one-third  of 
the  Continent. 
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40.  '^riie  area  of  the  component  States  and  Territories  of 
tlie  ( Vnnmonwealth  is  as  set  forth  in  the  following  table: — 


State. 

Date 

of 

Date 

of 

Date  of  first 
Permanent 

Date  of 
Responsible 

Area. 

Annexation. 

Creation. 

Settlement. 

Government. 

sq.  miles. 

N.S.W . 

1770 

1786 

1788 

1855 

309,460  a 

Tasmania . 

1770 

1825 

1803 

1856 

26,215 

South  Australia  ... 

1770 

1834 

1836 

1856 

380,070 

Victoria  . 

1770 

1861 

1834 

1855 

87,884 

Queensland 

1770 

1869 

1824 

1859 

670,500 

Western  Australia 

1827 

1829 

1829 

1890 

975,920 

Northern  Territory 

... 

... 

... 

623,620 

Fed.  Cap.  Territory 

... 

... 

... 

... 

912 

Area  of  Commonwealth  .  2,974,581 


(a)  On  12th  July,  1915,  an  area  of  28  square  miles  at  Jervis  Bay  was  taken 
over  by  the  Commonwealth  ;  the  area  of  that  State  therefore  is  now  309,432  square 
miles. 


41.  The  details  of 

the 

coastline 

of  the 

Continent  are  s 

follows : — 

State 

New  South  Wales  (a) 

Coastlioe. 

miles. 

700 

Area  per  Mile 
of 

Coastline, 
square  miles. 
443 

Victoria 

... 

...  ... 

680 

129 

Queensland 

... 

... 

3,000 

223 

Northern  Territory 

... 

... 

1,040 

503 

South  Australia  ... 

... 

...  ... 

1,540 

247 

Western  Australia 

... 

. 

4,350 

224 

Continent  (6) 

. 

11,310 

261 

Tasmania  ... 

... 

... 

900 

29 

(a)  Including  Federal  Capital  Territory. 

(b)  Area  2,948,366  square  miles. 

Climate  and  Rainfall. 

42.  The  States  differ  widely  in  climate  and  rainfall.  The 
following  table  extracted  from  the  Commonwealth  \  ear  Book 
for  1932  (]).  40)  illustrates  these  diversities: — 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  RAINFALL  DISTRIBUTION. 


Average 
Annual  Rain¬ 
fall. 

N.S.W. 

(a) 

Victoria 

Queens¬ 

land. 

South 

Aus¬ 

tralia. 

Nor 

them 

Ter¬ 

ritory. 

! 

Western 

Aus¬ 

tralia. 

Tas¬ 

mania. 

ib) 

Total. 

(*) 

Under 

sq.  mis. 

sq.  mis. 

sq.  mis. 

sq,  mis. 

sq.  mis. 

sq,  mis. 

sq.  mis. 

sq.  mis. 

10  inches 

48,749 

nil 

80,496 

310,660 

140,500 

486,952 

nil 

1,067,367 

10—16  „ 

78,464 

19,270 

81,649 

36,460 

132,780 

256,092 

nil 

603,605 

16—20  „ 

,55,762 

13,492 

111,833 

19,940 

63,026 

94,101 

304 

358,468 

20—25  „ 

45,140 

14,170 

143,610 

8,620 

49,157 

44,340 

3,844 

308,881 

25—30  „ 

30,539 

15,579 

99,895 

3,258 

41,608 

31,990 

3,016 

226,885 

30—40  „ 

33,557 

14,450 

61,963 

1,036 

37,642 

59,520 

5,027 

213,195 

Over  40  „ 

18,171 

10,923 

91,164 

96 

68,907 

3,926 

11,247 

194,423 

Total  Area  ... 

310,372 

87,884 

670,500 

380,070 

523,620 

975,920 

23,438 

2,971,804 

la)  Including  Federal  Capit*!  Territory.  (6)  Over  an  area  of  2,777  square 

miles  no  records  are  available. 
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43.  On  the  coast  the  rainfall  is  often  abundant  and  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  moist,  but  in  large  i)ortions  of  the  interior  it  is  very- 
limited  and  the  atmosphere  dry.  The  driest  known  part 
of  the  continent  is  in  the  T.ake  Eyre  district  in  South  Aus¬ 
tralia  (the  only  part  of  the  continent  below  sea  level),  where 
the  annual  average  is  only  five  inches,  and  where  the  fall 
rarely  exceeds  30  inches  for  the  twelve  months. 


44.  Of  the  total  area  of  Australia,  nearly  40  per  cent,  lies 


within  the  tropics. 

The  areas 

within  the 

tropical 

and  tom- 

perate  zones  are  as 

Area. 

follows 

Queens¬ 

land. 

WesTorn 

Australia. 

Northern 

Territory. 

Total. 

sq.  miles. 

pq.  miles. 

sq.  miles. 

sq.  miles. 

Within  Tropical  Zone 

359,0r)0 

364,000 

426,320 

1,149,320 

Within  Temperat-o  Zone 

311,500 

611,920 

97,300 

1,020,720 

Ratio  of  Tropical  \>an  to 
State  . 

whole 

...  0  •  535 

0-373 

0-814 

0-530 

Ratio  of  Temperate  part  to 
State . 

whole 

0-465 

0-627 

0-186 

0-470 

Population. 

45.  The  population  of  Australia  is  08  per  cent.  British.  The 
census  of  1933  discloses  th.at  the  population  of  Australia  at 
the  30th  June,  1933  was  distributed  as  follows; — 


POPUL.\TTOX  OF  AUSTR.^LIA. 


StHtO.S 
and  Ter- 
ritories. 

Area — 
Square 
Miles. 

Population  (Exclusive  of  full-blood  Australian  Aborigrinals). 

Census — 30th  June, 

1933.  (a). 

Census — 4th  April,  1921. 

Popula¬ 
tion — 
Capital 
Cities, 
June  30, 
1933.  (5) 

Males,  j 

Fe- 

males. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Persons. 

N.S.W,  ... 

309,432 

1.318,728  ] 

1,282.376 

2,601,104 

1,071,501 

1,028,870^ 

2,100,371 

1,235.367 

Victoria... 

87,884 

903,3991 

916,961 

1,820,360 

754,724 

776,556, 

1,531,280 

992,048 

Q’land  ... 

670,500 

497,3941 

450,395 

947,789 

398,969 

357,003! 

755,972 

299,782 

S.  A  list.... 

380,070 

290,970 

290,017 

580,987 

248,267 

246,803 

495,160 

312,629 

W.  Aust. 

975,920 

234,000. 

204,918 

438,948 

177,278 

155,454 

332,732 

207,464 

Tasmania 

26,215 

115,141| 

112,464 

227,605 

107,743 

106,037 

213,780 

60,408 

N.  Ter.  ... 

523,620 

3,376i 

1  1 

1,484 

4,860 

2,821 

1,046 

3,867 

Fed.  Cap. 

Territory 

040 

1  4,807| 

4,140 

8,947 

1,567 

1,005 

2,572 

7,325  i 

Total  ... 

2,974,581 

'3,307,81 5^: 

1  1 

3,202,78.5 

0,0.30,000 

|2, 762.870 

|2,672,8fl4 

5,435,734 

3,11.5,023  ! 

a  F'nal  fibres.  b  The  areas  embraced  in  each  ca.se  were  Sydney,  149,187  acres  ; 
Melbourne,  125,741  acres  ;  Brisbane,  246,400  acres  ;  Adelaide,  100,^7  acres  ;  Perth, 
119,520  acres  ;  and  Hobart,  54,890  acras. 


46.  In  this  connection,  one  of  the  most  strikinsr  features  is 
that  approximately  one  half  of  the  population  of  each  State 
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is  to  be  found  within  the  State’s  capital  and  its  environs; 
and  from  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  observed  that  of  the 
total  population  of  6,630,600  in  this  continent  of  three  million 
square  miles,  no  less  than  3,000,000  live  on  its  Eastern  and 
South-Eastern  seaboard  within  an  aggregate  area  of  1,245 
square  miles. 

Industry. 

47.  Although  extensive  gold  discoveries  attracted  a  large 
number  of  immigrants  in  the  early  years,  the  development  of 
Australia  since  its  colonisation,  less  than  150  years  ago,  has 
been  due  more  than  anything  else  to  the  introduction  at  an 
early  date  in  the  history  of  its  settlement,  of  merino  sheep  and 
the  suitability  of  the  climate  and  general  conditions  of  Austra¬ 
lia  for  the  production  of  a  high  class  of  wool.  To  Captain 
Macarthur,  one  of  the  pioneer  sheep  breeders  of  New  South 
Wales,  is  due  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  having  successfully 
established  the  pastoral  industry  in  Australia. 

48.  Wheat  growing  has  also  become  an  important  industry 
of  Australia;  indeed,  in  Western  Australia,  wheat  is  of  con¬ 
siderably  greater  importance  than  wool. 

49.  Highly  protected  manufacturing  industries  in  Sydney 
and  Melbourne  occupy  an  outstanding  part  in  the  economic 
structure  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria;  while  the  most 
striking  feature  of  Queensland’s  economic  life  is  its  sugar 
industry,  which  is  protected  by  an  Australian-wide  embargo 
against  the  importation  of  sugar. 

50.  Details  of  Australia’s  production  are  furnished  in 
Chapter  10  of  this  Case,  wherein  the  marked  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  nature  of  the  production  of  Western  Australia  and 
that  of  the  other  States  is  discussed  at  length. 


Special  Geographical  Features. 

51.  The  geographic  and  economic  features  of  Australia — 
and  particularly  the  complete  isolation  of  Western  Australia 
from  the  other  States — have  such  a  material  bearing  upon 
the  unfavourable  condition  of  Western  Australia  as  a  Slate  of 
the  Commonwealth,  that  it  has  been  considered  desirable  to 
devote  a  special  chapter  in  Division  Three  of  this  Case  to  a 
discussion  upon  these  questions;  and  by  way  of  appendices 
to  that  chapter  there  are  furnished  the  following  maps: — Topo¬ 
graphical,  Rainfall,  Distribution  of  Population,  Cultivable 
Areas,  and  Railways. 
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CHAPTER  3.— WESTERN  AUSTRALIA— TTISTORICAR 
AND  GENERAT.  INFORMATION. 

Annexation  and  Early  Settlement. 

52.  From  wliat  has  been  set  forth  in  Chapter  2  it  will  be 
observed  that  no  part  of  what  is  now  Western  Australia,  had 
been  included  in  the  territory  over  which  British  possession 
had  been  formally  proclaimed  by  virtue  of  Governor  Phillip’s 
Commission  of  1786.  Foreign  powers,  however,  were  dis¬ 
playing  activity  in  Australian  Avaters  and  an  expedition 
westward  under  Alajor  Lockyer  Avas  therefore  despatched 
from  NeAv  South  Wales  by  Sir  Ralph  Darling,  then  GoA^ernor 
of  New  South  Wales.  On  the  26th  December,  1826,  Lockyer 
landed  at  King  George’s  Sound  (now  Albany)  and  hoisted 
the  British  flag. 

53.  AVith  the  permission  of  Governor  Darling,  Captain 
Stirling  visited  the  SAvan  River  in  1827  with  a  view  to  seizing 
a  position  on  the  AVestern  Coast  and  reporting  upon  its  suita¬ 
bility  as  a  place  of  settlement;  he  returned  with  a  glowing 
report,  and  urged  its  occupation  for  the  purpose  of  settle¬ 
ment,  suggesting,  among  other  things,  the  name  of  Hesperia, 
as  indicating  a  country  looking  towards  the  setting  sun.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  however,  Avas  of  the 
opinion  ‘^^“that  it  AV’ould  be  inexpedient  on  the  score  of 
expense  to  occupy  this  part  of  the  coast.”  Stirling  persisted 
in  his  adATocacy  for  the  settlement  of  the  territory.  On  the 
30th  .Inly,  1828,  he  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  Colonial 
Office  in  which  he  said,  inter  alia 

I  represent  it  as  the  land  out  of  all  that  I  have  seen  in  various 
quarters  of  the  world  that  possesses  the  greatest  natural  attractions  .... 
It  cannot  for  long  remain  unoccupied  .  .  .  .  a,s,  by  its  position,  it  com¬ 
mands  facilities  for  carrying  on  trade  with  India  and  the  Malay  .Vrehi- 
pelago,  as  well  as  with  China,  and  as  it  is,  moreover,  favourably  circum¬ 
stanced  for  the  equipment  of  cruisers  for  the  annoyance  of  trade  in  those 
seas,  some  foreign  power  may  see  the  advantage  of  taking  possession  should 
His  Majesty’s  Government  leaA-e  it  unappropriated.” 

54.  Stirling  Avas  at  last  siiccessful,  the  result  being  mainly 
due  to  the  formation  of  an  association  of  prospectiA^e  settlers 
having  capital  at  their  disposal.  He  was  appointed  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor,  and  with  a  party  of  settlers  arrived  at 
Garden  Island,  near  the  Swan  River,  in  the  ship  “Parmelia,” 


(1)  Historical  Records  of  Australia,  Sor.  i.,  Vol.  xiii.,  p.p.  739^0. 

(2)  Dr,  Battye  “  History  of  Western  Australia,”  p.  69. 
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in  June,  1829.  On  the  second  of  the  preceding  month,  Cap¬ 
tain  Fremantle,  in  command  of  H.M.S.  “Challenger,” 
arrived  and  hoisted  the  British  flag  on  the  South  Head  of 
Swan  River,  again  asserting  possession  of  “all  that  part  of 
New  Holland,  which  is  not  included  within  the  territory  of 
New  South  Wales.” 

The  Period  1829-1890. 

55.  The  Act  (10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  22)  providing  for  the  settlement 
of  Western  Australia,  enabled  the  King,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Privy  Council,  to  make,  and  to  authorise  any  three  or 
more  persons  make,  all  necessary  laws  and  to  constitute 
all  necessary  courts,  for  the  peace,  order  and  good  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  settlement.  In  the  year  1831  the  settlement  was 
definitely  brought  into  existence  as  a  Crown  Colony  when  an 
Order  in  Council  was  despatched,  constituting  the  Governor, 
the  senior  military  Officer  next  in  command,  the  Colonial  Sec¬ 
retary,  the  Surveyor  General,  and  the  Advocate  General,  to  be 
a  Legislative  Council  to  discharge  the  functions  entrusted  to 
them  by  the  Act,  subject  to  a  provision  for  disallowance  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  to  other  qualifications.  By  a 
document  under  the  King’s  Sign  Manual  the  same  officers 
were  appointed  to  be  an  Executive  Council. 

56.  the  year  1832  the  population  numbered  about  1,500 ; 
and  200  acres  were  under  cultivation,  of  which  160  were  pro¬ 
ducing  wheat. 

57.  Representative  Government  was  established  in  the 
Colony  in  1870,  in  which  year  the  Legislative  Council  was 
re-organised  so  as  to  consist  of  eighteen  members,  of  whom 
twelve  were  to  be  elected,  three  to  be  nominated  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Surveyor  General,  and 
the  Attorney  General. 

58.  In  the  year  1878  there  began  an  agitation,  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  grant  of  Responsible  Government  in  1890. 


Responsible  Government,  1890-1900. 

59.  The  first  Ministry  under  Responsible  Government  in 
Western  Australia  was  sworn  in  on  the  29th  December,  1890; 
the  Cabinet  consisted  of  John  Forrest,  C.^I.G.  (Pi-emier  and 
Colonial  Treasurer).  George  Shenton  (Colonial  Secretary!, 


(1)  Dr.  Battye  “History  of  Western  Australia,'*  p.  109. 

(2)  Dr.  Battye  “History  of  Western  Australia,*'  p.  110. 
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S.  Burt,  Q.C.  (Attorney  General),  W.  E.  Marmion  (Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Crown  Lauds),  and  11.  W.  Venn  (Commissioner  of 
Railways  and  Director  of  Public  Works). 

60.  Western  Australia  was  granted  Responsible  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1890,  and  entered  Federation  in  1900.  For  ten  years, 
therefore — and  for  ten  years  only — she  enjoyed  Responsible 
Government  unfettered,  sav'e  for  the  legislative  supremacy  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  Sir  John  Forrest  was  Premier  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  that  period. 

61.  The  statement  may  here  be  ventured  that  no  State — in 
fact  no  British  Colony — has  ever  at  any  stage  of  its  history 
made  such  rapid  progress,  or  enjoyed  such  material  pros¬ 
perity  as  did  AVestern  Australia  under  her  own  Responsible 
Government  from  1890  to  1900.  In  this  respect  the  official 
statistics  bear  eloquent  testimony.  The  population  increased 
from  47,000  to  179,000.  The  railway  mileage  rose  from  188  miles 
tp  1,355  miles,  including  the  lines  to  the  distant  goldfields. 
The  revenue  from  posts,  telegraphs  and  telephones  increased 
from  £26,000  to  £206,000;  and  the  mileage  of  telegraphs  and 
telephones  rose  from  3,000  miles  to  6,000  miles.  The  revenue 
increased  from  £414,000  to  £2,800,000.  The  total  annual 
external  trade  of  Western  Australia  increased  from 
£2,000,000  to  £12,000,000.  The  acreage  under  agricultural 
crops  (wheat  and  hay)  increased  from  70,000  acres  to  201,000, 
as  against  an  increase  of  6,000  acres  during  the  previous  de¬ 
cade.  The  Fremantle  Harbour  AVorks  and  the  Goldfields 
AA^ater  Scheme  are  enduring  monuments  not  only  of  engineer¬ 
ing  genius,  but  of  the  courage  and  well-founded  enterprise  of 
a  free  Government. 

62.  During  that  period  the  exi>enditure  by  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  on  development  works  amounted  to  £12,706,000 — 
£2,144,000  from  Revenue  and  £10,562,000  from  Loan  Fund. 
AA'orked  out  on  average  population  this  amounts  to  a  figure 
oi  £114  per  head  as  compared  with  a  corresponding  average 
of  £20  2s.  3d.  for  all  the  Australian  Colonies.  This  expendi¬ 
ture  was  incurred  in  what  may  be  characterised  as  develop¬ 
mental  works  such  as  railways,  water  supply,  telegraphs, 
harbour  works,  and  other  necessary  public  services,  including 
hospitals.  Railway  construction  accounted  for  £6,023,000 
and  harbour  works  for  £1,661,000. 

63.  The  extensive  railway  construction  was  undertaken  not¬ 
withstanding  the  handicap  suffered  by  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age  number  of  persons  served  by  each  mile  of  railway  was 
exceptionally  lo-vv — far  lower  than  that  of  any  other  Aus- 
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tralian  Colony.  This  handicap,  of  course,  reflected  itself  in 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  railway  revenue.  In  1901, 
owing  to  the  development  policy,  only  144  persons  were  served 
by  each  mile  of  railway,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  at  tlie 
end  of  the  period  the  population  of  the  Colony  was  approxi¬ 
mately  four  times  greater  than  it  was  in  1890. 

64.  From  the  time  of  Responsible  Government  and  up  to  the 
30th  June,  1901,  Western  Australia  was  able  to  finance  itself 
comfortably,  usually  completing  the  financial  year  with 
a  surplus  notwithstanding  that  during  the  period  some 
£2,144,000  had  been  taken  out  of  revenue  and  used  for 
purposes  of  capital  expenditure  in  dev'^elopmental  works. 
Moreover,  the  expenditure,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  any 
other  Australian  Colony,  included  a  sinking  fund  to  redeem 
loan  moneys  raised. 

65.  The  foregoing  facts  concerning  the  progress  of  the 
Colony  from  1890  form  part  of  a  considerable  volume  of 
evidence  adduced  before  a  Royal  Commission  in  1925  by  way 
of  conclusive  proof  that  for  the  Avhole  period  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  self-governing  Colony,  prior  to  Federation,  Western 
Australia  faced  and  met  the  problem  of  developing  its  re¬ 
sources  with  a  bolder  policy  than  any  that  was  followed  by 
any  other  Australian  Colony;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
very  large  drafts  made  on  her  resources  by  her  very  active 
developmental  policy,  was  in  an  absolutely  sound  and  favour¬ 
able  position  compared  with  that  of  any  other  Colony  on  the 
mainland. 

66.  Undoubtedly  the  discovery  of  gold  which  almost 
seems  to  have  Avaited  for  the  advent  of  Responsible  GoA’^ern- 
ment  to  declare  itself,”  had  a  striking  and  important  bearing 
upon  the  dcA^elopment  and  prosperity  of  Western  Australia 
during  the  period  1891-1900.  It  is  equally  patent  that  the 
free,  independent,  and  enterprising  spirit  Avhieh  was  engen¬ 
dered  by  self-goA'ernrnent,  Avas  a  most  important  feature  in 
promoting  that  deA^elopment  in  mining  Avhich  Avould  haA'e 
been  impossible  withoAit  the  proAusion  of  pi’oper  transport 
facilities,  and  the  installation  of  an  adequate  water  siipply. 

67.  The  folloAA'ing  is  an  extract  from  Professor  Shann’s 
book  “Economic  History  of  Australia,”  pages  350-354; — 

‘^Luckily  the  g:rant  of  Responsible  Government  freed  the  courage 
of  John  Forrest  from  the  curb  of  Westminster.  This  was  no  race  to  be 
won  with  tight  reins.  As  an  explorer  he  had  known  what  thirst  meant  in 
that  inland  country,  and  though  attacked  and  reviled  by  the  noisier  ele- 


(1)  Dr.  Battye  “Western  Australia,**  p.  404. 
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ment  on  the  ^fields,’  whose  growth  and  needs  outran  even  the  boldest  mea¬ 
sures,  he  laboured  faithfully  with  the  aid  of  subordinates  as  great-liearted 
as  himself,  to  make  habitable  the  harsh,  ill-watered  areas  where  the  ‘tother 
siders-  swarmed.  Self-government  had  brought  release  from  the  veto  of 
the  Colonial  Office  on  colonial  borrowing.  A  few  years  earlier,  when  the 
public  debt  of  the  colony  was  a  million  and  a  quarter,  Governor  Broome 
had  been  refused  leave  to  borrow^  £500,000  for  public  works.  The  first 
Parliament  elected  under  responsible  government  (1891)  authorised  the 
flotation  in  London  of  a  loan  of  £1,336,000  to  build  an  Eastern  Goldfields 
railway  from  Northam  to  Southern  Cross,  to  make  a  harbour  at  Fremantle, 
and  to  provide  water  ‘out  back.’  The  evidence  of  the  permanence  of  the 
mines  ‘convinced  the  Premier  that  ample  water  must  somehow  be  supplied 
both  to  the  mines  and  the  city  growing  up  around  them.  Early  in  1896, 
C.  Y.  O’Connor,  the  colony’s  Engineer-in-Chief,  decided  that  the  best 
plan  w^as  to  build  a  weir  on  the  Helena  River,  in  the  Darling  Ranges  near 
Perth,  at  a  spot  called  Mundaring.  The  rainfall  there  averaged  well  over 
•  forty  inches  a  year,  and  from  the  Mundaring  Reservoir  five  million  gallons 
daily  could  be  pumped  along  a  pipe  line  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  330 
miles  to  the  Eastern  Goldfields.  Men  gasped,  but  Forrest  stood  by  h.is  ad¬ 
viser,  and  at  his  wish  Parliament  authorised  the  borrowing  of  a  million 
and  a  half  to  build  the  weir,  instal  the  pumps,  and  lay  the  pipe  line.  .  .  • 
In  1896  and  1S97  Western  Australia  w^as  the  only  colon}'’  able  to  raise  new 
loans  in  London.  .  .  .  Early  in  March,  1902,  the  ‘scheme  water’  reached 
Kalgoorlie,  but  when  it  did  so  the  great  engineer  who  had  planned  and 
achieved  this  triumph  had  resigned  his  cares.  It  w'as  enough  for 
him  that  the  pessimists  were  confounded.  It  was  his  brain  that  enabled 
Forrest,  by  public  works  built  with  British  capital,  to  remove  the  great 
natural  impediments  to  colonization  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.” 

68.  Moreover,  it  was  in  those  years  that  the  timber  industry 
was  developed  by  the  Government,  and  the  foundations  laid 
of  those  great  primary  industries  which  were  destined  to  be¬ 
come  the  keystone  of  the  arch  in  the  economic  structure  of 
Western  Australia — Agriculture  and  Pastoral. 

69.  the  matter  of  land  legislation  the  Premier  took 
advantage  of  the  power  which  he  had  under  Responsible 
Government  to  bring  into  practice  many  of  the  ideas  which 
he  had  advocated  during  Crown  Colony  days.”  In  1892,  be¬ 
fore  Coolgardie  arose,  he  had  introduced  the  Homestead 
Bill;  and — 

1  Through  all  the  period  of  feverish  mining  activity  he  never  lost 
sight  of  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  colony  through  a  wise 
and  progressive  policy  of  land  settlement.  Gold,  he  looked  upon  as  an  un¬ 
certain  factor  at  any  time,  but  agriculture  w'as  a  permanent  asset,  and  if 
undertaken  with  vigour,  a  never-failing  .source  of  prosperity.  The  Land 
regulations  of  1887  offered  certain  inducements,  but  Sir  John  Forrest  in 
1803,  with  the  Homesteads  Act,  went  far  beyond  anything  even  suggested 
in  the  regulations.  Under  that  Act  any  person  being  the  head  of  a  family, 
or  a  male  over  eighteen  years  of  age  who  did  not  own  more  than  100  acres 

(1)  and  (2)  Dr.  Battye  “Western  Australia,”  p,  433-4. 
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of  land,  mijrht  select  within  certain  boundaries  a  free  homestead  of  1(30 
acres,  of  w'hich,  provided  he  observed  certain  conditions  as  to  improve¬ 
ments,  he  received  the  fee  simple  at  the  end  of  seven  years.  In  order  to 
assist  those  wdio  settled  on  the  land,  an  Agricultural  Bank  Act  was  passed 
in  the  following  year.  Under  this  Act  persons  improving’  their  holdings 
may  borrow*  on  the  value  of  the  improvements,  so  as  to  extend  the  sphere 
of  their  operations.  Convinced  that  even  these  concessions  Avere  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  insure  agricultural  development  on  a  large  scale,  the  Parliament 
in  1808  passed  a  comprehensive  Land  Act  consolidating  and  amending 
previous  measures.  By  this  Act  land  might  be  acquired  under  a  condi¬ 
tional  purchase  system,  upon  terms  that  w^ere  so  easy  as  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  anyone  prepared  to  take  up  selections  and  develop  them.  The 
vantages  of  the  system  had  not  had  time  to  give  any  appreciable  re¬ 
sult  before  the  end  of  .1900,  but  subsequent  results  have  more  than  justified 
the  policy  of  the  then  Premier,  and  have  proved  that  on  the  land  quest  on, 
as  on  so  many  others,  he  showed  a  statesman’s  Avisdom.” 


The  Federal  Movement. 

70  (3)<<xhe  Western  Australian  who  knows  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  third  of  Australia  ...  is  well  aware  that  West¬ 
ern  Australia’s  entry  into  Federation  was  an  historical  acci¬ 
dent,  her  leaders  having  been  pushed  and  cajoled  into  it  by  two 
forces  of  external  origin.”  So  testified  Professor  Shaun  be¬ 
fore  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Constitution  in  1927.  He 
referred  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  Sir  John 
Forrest  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  and  to  the  ‘‘separate  or  federate”  move¬ 
ment  on  the  goldfields.  These  circumstances,  however, 
are  not  universally  known  or  appreciated.  Therefore,  from 
a  consideration  of  the  really  wonderful  period  of  progress 
and  prosperity  which  Western  Australia  enjoyed  as  a  self- 
governing  colony,  it  is  opportune  to  turn  to  a  discussion  of 
the  circumstances  leading  np  to  AVestern  Australia’s  entry 
into  Federation — an  event  which  has  retarded  her  progress, 
undermined  her  financial  stability,  and  deprived  her  people 
of  the  benefits  of  self-government,  as  that  term  is  ordinarily 
understood  in  a  Britisli  commnnity. 

71.  Western  Australia  was  represented  at  the  various  Fed¬ 
eral  Conventions,  wliieli  were  held  in  the  ’nineties;  but  her 
then  Premier,  Sir  John  Forrest,  and  his  colleagues  were 
opposed  to  Federation;  and  while  in  1898  and  1899  referenda 
were  held  in  the  Rastern  Colonies  upon  the  question  of  ad 
opting  the  Draft  Federal  Constitution,  no  such  action  was 
taken  by  the  Parliament  of  AVestern  Australia. 


(3)  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  4.'>8. 
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72.  The  discovery  of  gold,  however,  had  caused  a  great  in¬ 
flux  of  population  from  the  other  Australian  Colonies,  so  that 
the  population  increased  from  47,000  in  1890  to  179,000  in 
1900.  By  this  time  the  Federal  sentiment  had  become  very 
pronounced  in  the  Eastern  Australian  Colonies.  Hence  the 
large  numbers  of  gold-seekers,  who  were  then  on  the 
Western  Australian  goldfields,  had  come  across  from  the 
other  colonies  imbued  with  the  Federal  sentiment.  Of  the 
economic  and  other  differences  between  the  Colonies  from 
which  they  came  and  the  Colony  in  which  they  found  them¬ 
selves,  they  did  not  stop  to  think.  ‘^>“At  that  time  they  were 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Eastern  States,  for  the  Federal 
movement,  for  the  idea  of  one  nation,  one  continent,  and  one 
destiny.  Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  mainly  by 
catchwords.” 

73.  The  Government  persisted  in  its  opposition  to  Federa¬ 
tion,  and  in  this  attitude  it  was  supported  by  the  settled  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  agricultural  areas  of  the  Colony.  That  population, 
however,  was  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  newcomers  on  the 
goldfields,  who  commenced  an  agitation  for  Federation, 
which  ultimately  developed  into  the  cry  of  “Separation  or 
Federation”  implying,  that  if  the  settled  population  would  not 
federate,  the  goldfields  would  seek  separation  from  Western 
Australia  in  order  to  join  the  Commonwealth.  Whatever  its 
merits  as  an  astute  move  in  political  campaigning,  a  moment’s 
reflection  will  serve  to  reveal  the  defects  of  such  a  proposal. 
The  goldfields  are  part  of  the  western  economic  unit  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  Kalgoorlie,  the  main  mining  centre,  has  for  its  natu¬ 
ral  ports  Fremantle  (on  the  western  coast)  and  Esperance  (on 
the  southern  coast) ;  for  its  water  supply  it  is  dependent  upon 
the  Mundaring  Weir  on  the  Ilelena  River,  near  Perth.  T.ocated 
on  the  fringe  of  the  cultivable  area  of  Western  Australia,  Kal¬ 
goorlie  is  less  than  400  miles  distant  from  Perth,  and  the  rail¬ 
way  line  from  Perth  to  Kalgoorlie  traverses  some  of  the 
richest  agricultural  land  in  the  State.  Adelaide,  the  nearest 
Eastern  Capital,  is  nearly  1,200  miles  distant  from  Kalgoorlie, 
and  the  two  centres  are  separated  by  a  large  and  com2>ara- 
tively  unpopulated  area,  which  is  generally  accepted  as  desert 
country.  Moreover,  it  is  the  metropolitan  or  the  agricultural 
districts  of  Western  Australia,  to  Avhich  the  people  of  the  gold¬ 
fields  naturally  look  for  avenues  of  employment  for  their  child¬ 
ren,  and  indeed,  for  fresh  employment  for  themselves  in  their 

(1)  Prohor  Shann  :  Royal  Commission  on  Commonwealth  Constitution.  1927, 
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declining  health  and  in  periods  of  declining  prosperity  in  the 
mining  areas.  Finally,  the  goldraining  industry  and  the  other 
staple  industries  of  Western  Australia  suffer  disabilities  in 
common  in  that  they  are  retarded,  and  their  cost  of  production 
is  increased  by  the  Federal  fiscal  policy  of  protection. 
Although,  therefore,  the  Goldfields  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
separate  and  distinct  economic  system  of  Western  Australia, 
nevertheless,  the  cry  of  “Separation  or  Federation”  gained 
ground  and  the  Goldfields  made  the  very  best  use  of  it  in  an 
attempt  to  force  the  hand  of  the  Western  Australian  Govern¬ 
ment  towards  Federation. 

74.  Considerable  correspondence  passed  between  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Colony;  and  it 
was  on  the  27th  April,  1900,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  despatched  the  fol¬ 
lowing  telegram  to  Sir  A.  C.  Onslow,  the  Acting-Goveraor 
of  Western  Australia: — 

(1)  Referring  to  my  telegram  of  April  5,  the  Premiers  of  the  Fed¬ 
erating  colonies  have,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  declared  that  they  have 
no  authority  to  accept  any  amendment  in  the  Bill,  and  have  abhorrence  to 
give  any  instructions  to  delegates  with  regard  to  my  suggestion.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  cannot  press  the  matter  further,  and  I  would  now 
urge  your  responsible  advisers  to  consider  earnestly  whether,  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  colony  as  well  as  of  Australia,  they  should  not  make  a 
resolute  effort  to  bring  the  colony  into  federation  at  once. 

^‘Unless  Western  Australia  joins  as  an  original  State,  it  can  only  enter 
on  the  condition  of  complete  intercolonial  free-trade.  The  temporary  pro¬ 
tection  offered  by  Clause  95  will,  therefore,  be  lost;  and  looking  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  population  of  the  colony,  difficulty  may  also  be  experienced  in  secur¬ 
ing  representation  as  large  as  it  would  receive  as  an  original  State,  and 
which  would  enable  the  colony  to  secure  adequate  protection  for  all  its  in¬ 
terests  in  the  Federal  Parliament.  ' 

^^Your  responsible  advisers  will  also,  of  course,  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  effect  of  the  agitation  by  the  Federal  party,  especially  on  (he  gold¬ 
fields,  if  AVcstern  Australia  does  not  enter  as  an  original  State. 

^‘Tt  seems  to  me,  under  the  circumstances,  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  future  of  Western  Australia  to  join  at  once;  and  as  your  respon¬ 
sible  advisers  have  done  their  best  to  secure  the  modifications  desired  by 
Parliament,  I  would  urge  them  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  summon¬ 
ing  Parliament,  and  laying  the  position  fully  before  it,  with  a  view  to 
necessary  action  for  ascertaining  the  wishes  of  the  people  as  to  entering 
federation. 

•Mf  they  are  agreeable  to  this  course,  a  clause  will  be  inserted  in  the 
Bill  providing  that  Western  Australia  may  enter  as  an  original  State,  if 
the  people  have  intimated  their  desire  to  be  included,  before  the  issue  of 
Her  Majesty ^s  proclamation.’’ 


(1)  W.A.  Parliamentary  Debates,  Vol.  xvi.,  p.  96. 
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75.  The  Parliament  of  Western  Australia  mot  on  the  17th 
jMay,  1900  and  the  Enabling  Bill  was  introduced.  In  moving 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  for  ‘‘An  Act  to  make  provision 
for  the  acceptance  and  enactment  of  a  Federal  Constitution 
for  Australasia/'  the  Premier,  Sir  John  Forrest,  said,  inter 
alia : — 

“  .  .  .  .  I  think  it  is  the  opinion  ot*  a  very  large  majority  of  che 
people  of  the  colony,  that  the  question  ia  one  which  should  be  settled  by  the 
votes  of  the  electors  .  .  .  For  a  eounti*y  to  give  up  its  autonomy,  its  power 
of  self-government,  its  control  of  its  own  affairs,  is  just  about  the  same  as 
a  man  giving  up  the  control  of  his  business.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  same,  but  I  think  the  question  will  be  brought  home  to  all  of  is 
by  comparing  the  Government  with  a  thing  which  belongs  to  you  absolutely, 
but  which  you  propose  to  liand  over  to  some  other  people  for  them  to 
join  with  you  in  the  management;  entering  into  a  partnership,  in  fact  .... 
The  Commonwealth  is  not  only  for  to-day,  nor  to-morrow,  but  for  ever.  It 
is  indissoluble.  We  anre  going  to  bind  ourselves  to  join  and  never  separate 
again,  unless  of  course  Ave  are  separated  by  an  Act  of  the  Impenal  Parlia¬ 
ment.  That  would  he  the  only  thing.  An  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
could  sever  us  as  it  unites  us.  ...  The  chief  reason  operating  no  doubt  in 
our  minds,  is  one  that  does  us  very  great  credit,  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  anyone  in  this  colony,  who  has  any  knowledge  of  public  inattei's  and 
takes  the  trouble  to  look  into  them  thinks  be  is  going  to  have  any  great 
material  benefit  at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  likely  that  such  benefit  will 
occur  now.  Of  course  I  know  in  the  other  colonies  they  do  expect  material 
benefit.  As  I  have  told  you  before,  South  Australia  expects  to  have  her 
com  and  wine  admitted  free,  whilst  \  ictoria  wants  her  manufactures  ad¬ 
mitted  free,  and  Tasmania,  lier  fruit  free.  As  to  Xew  South  Wales,  T  think 
she  has  not  so  much  to  gain;  but  Queensland  wants  sugar  to  be  sent  in  free 
all  over  Australia  .  .  .  We  know  that  Victoria  hopes  to  gain  very  much. 
Tasmania  also  hopes  to  gain  very  much,  but  whether  she  will  or  not,  T  am  not 
so  certain.  New  South  Wales  is  in  the  position  of  the  mother  of  the  family, 
and  T  am  of  opinion  she  thinks  that  with  her  vast  resources  and  her  large 
population,  with  her  coal  and  iron,  and  her  position  generally  as  the  wealth¬ 
iest  of  all  the  colonies,  she  will  he  able,  at  any  rate,  to  hold,  her  own.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Reid  aptly  put  it  when  he  said  that  when  you  put  a  terrier 
in  with  a  lot  of  kittens,  you  know  which  will  get  fattest  first  ....  The 
question  arises  as  to  wliat  rolls  shall  be  u.sed  for  this  election,  and  who  are 
to  vote.  If  we  are  to  have  this  referendum  on  parlianientaiw  rolls,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  any  additional  pei'sons  to  get  on  the  roll  under  the  New 
Constitution  Act  and  the  new  Electoral  Act  within  six  months  from  the 
present  time;  and  I  expect  the  referendum  will  have  to  be  taken  very  much 
sooner  than  that,  because  it  will  have  to  be  prior  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
Constitution  in  Australia  ....  If  it  is  desired  by  some  people  that  a  roll 
should  be  made  up  specially  for  the  referendum,  then  the  ro^l  marlp  would 
have  to  be  thrown  into  the  waste  p.nper  basket  after  the  referendum,  be¬ 
cause  such  roll  would  not  comply  with  the  Electoral  Act,  which  says  that 
no  man  who  has  not  been  twelve  months  in  the  colony,  and  six  months  in 
an  electoral  district,  can  he  put  on  the  electoral  roll  ...  I  cannot  under- 
stand  .why  there  is  .so  much  objection  to  using  the  existing  Parliamentary 

(1)  W.A.  Parliamentary  Debates,  Vol.  xvi.,  p.p.  74-91. 
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roll,  for  we  are  told  that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  this  Colony  are  in 
favor  of  federation,  and  if,  as  is  Siiid,  tliere  is  a  block  vote  on  the  goldfields 
in  favor  of  federation,  if  there  are  15,(100  people  or  more  on  the  goldtields 
in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  I  do  not  sup))ose  that  out  of  the  40,000  or  45,000 
people  there  are  more  than  20,000  on  the  roll,  then  why  should  not  the  ex¬ 
isting  P arl i tune nt ary  roll  be  used  for  the  Referendum?  .  .  .  .  T  should  say, 
myself,  that  if  we  had  a  reforendiiin  here  on  the  roll  as  it  is  now,  it  would 
be  a  quite  sufficient  expression  of  opinion  on  the  question  as  to  whether  we 
sliould  go  into  federation  or  not.  I  do  not  think  we  should  try  to  sweep 
up  votes  all  over  the  place.  The  people  now  on  the  roll  are  those  who  sent 
us  to  Parliament  as  representatives  and  surely  they  are  the  people  who  ought 
to  decide  this  question  of  federation.  Of  course,  if  we  could  wait  six 
ironths  before  taking  the  referendum,  we  could  get  the  women  also  on  the 
roll  under  the  new  Electoral  Act  .  .  .  Even  if  we  are  inclined,  we  cannot 
prevent  this  referendum,  and  in  fact  I  do  not  desire  to  prevent  it.  In  my 
oi>inion  the  best  course  to  adopt  now  is  that,  having  had  a  good  tight  and 
having  done  our  best,  we  have  only  one  more  thing  to  do :  we  have  to  refer 
this  Bill  to  the  people.  .  . 

76.  Notwithstanding  his  statement  on  the  previous  day,  the 
Premier  made  the  following  announcement  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  on  the  24th  April,  1900: — 

“I  know  I  am  out  of  order,  but  I  claim  tbe  indulgence  of  the  House 
for  a  moment,  as  1  think  it  will  save  time  in  debate  to  inform  bon.  members 
that  I  propose  to  have  prepared  by  Tuesitay  next  a  clause  or  clauses,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  giving  the  right  to  vote  to  every  man  and  woman  in 
this  country  of  21  years  of  age  and  upwards  who  has  resided  in  Western 
Australia  for  twelve  months.'* 

77.  The  then  existing  electoral  rolls  comprised  some  35,000 
or  40,000  names.  At  the  holding  of  the  Eeferendum  a  few 
months  later,  the  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  had  in¬ 
creased  to  96,065. 

78.  The  Enabling  Bill  provided  (Clause  10)  that  a  majority 
of  votes  should  decide  the  question  of  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  the  Constitution;  Mr.  P.  C.  Monger  nnsuccessfully  moved 
an  ^^^amendment  to  the  effect  that  Federation  should  not  be 
deemed  to  have  been  accepted  by  the  people  unless  the  num¬ 
ber  of  affirmative  votes  exceeded  51  per  cent,  of  the  number 
of  the  electors  on  the  roll  and  entitled  to  vote. 

79.  Since  the  votes  in  favour  of  Federation  were  in  fact  less 
than  one  half  of  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  and  entitled 
to  vote,  the  rejection  of  the  foregoing  amendment  had  a 
material  bearing  upon  the  effect  of  the  Referendum. 

80.  The  Referendum  Act  became  law  on  the  13th  June,  1900. 
On  the  9th  July,  the  Imperial  Act,  “The  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  Constitution  Act,  1900,”  received  the  Royal  assent. 


(1)  W.A.  Parliamentary  Debates,  Vol.  xvi.,  p.  101. 

(2)  W.A.  Parliamentary  Debates,  Vol.  xvi.,  p.  238. 


The  Western  Aiistralian  referendum  was  held  on  the  Slst 
July,  1900;  there  were  96,065  electors  entitled  to  vote  whose 
names  appeared  on  the  roll;  and  the  voting  resulted  as 
follows : — 


Yes. 

No. 

Perth  Electorates . 

. .  . .  7,008 

4,380 

Fremantle  Electorates 

.  .  ..  4,687 

3,141 

Country  Electorates . 

10  ,357 

Goldfields  Electorates . 

. .  . .  26,330 

1,813 

Totals  . 

....  44,800 

19,691 

81.  There  was  thus  a  majority  of  25,109  in  favour  of  Federa¬ 
tion,  the  goldfields  majority  being  24,517. 

82.  On  the  21st  August,  1900.  both  Houses  of  the  Parliament 
of  Western  Australia  passed  Addresses  to  the  Queen  inform¬ 
ing  Her  Majesty  that  the  people  of  Western  Australia  had 
agreed  to  unite  with  the  people  of  the  other  Australian 
Colonies  into  a  Federal  Commonwealth. 

83.  The  ultimate  decision  of  the  Forrest  Government  to  hold 
a  referendum  brought  forward  some  rather  cynical  re¬ 
criminations,  and  it  is  still  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  ip>on  some  prominent  politicians, 
which,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  sufficient  to  make  them 
retire  from  their  position  as  avowed  opponents  and  become 
ardent  supporters  of  Federation.” 

The  Changing  Scene. 

84.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter 
that  the  discovery  of  gold  during  the  period  of  Responsible 
Government  gave  rise  to  the  goldmining  industry,  wdiich  in  the 
earlier  years  rapidly  developed  and  became  the  most  important 
industry  in  the  State.  In  chapter  10  of  this  Case  it  is  shown 
that  during  the  period  after  the  establishment  of  Federation 
this  goldmining  industry  declined  and  that  following  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  that  decline  the  State  Government  undertook, 
and  vigorously  pursued,  the  policy  of  establishing  and  develop¬ 
ing  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries,  which  in  course  of 
time  have  become  the  staple  industries  of  the  State. 

85.  At  what  cost,  however,  and  to  what  purpose  has  such  de¬ 
velopment  been  achieved?  Discussing  the  affairs  of  Western 
Australia  in  an  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Perth 


(3)  Dr.  Battye :  “  History  of  Western  Australia,**  p.  462. 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  26th  August,  1930,  ^^Hhe  then 
Premier  of  Western  Australia,  Sir  James  Mitchell,  declared 
that  he  believed  Secession  to  be  the  only  way  out;  he  also  said, 
inter  alia — 

“In  1914  taxation  I'epresented  10.4  per  cent,  of  the  State’s  national 
income,  but  to-day  it  was  21  per  cent.,  of  which  the  State  Government  re¬ 
ceived  4  per  cent.,  although  it  had  the  responsibility  of  doing  practically 
everything  for  the  people.  To  the  total  percentage  mentioned  had  to  be 
added  the  disadvantage  of  the  tariff,  as  demonstrated  in  the  prices  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  manufactured  goods,  over  £9,000,000  of  which  was  imported  from 
Eastern  States  last  year,  the  Tariff  costing  Western  Australia  at  least 
£3,000,000. 

“That  meant  that  taxation  consisted  of  31  per  cent,  of  the  national  in¬ 
come.  No  people  should  be  asked  to  bear  that  load.  Western  Australia 
could  not  float  to  prosperity  on  oversea  loans.” 

86,  These  matters,  however,  will  be  discussed  separately  in 
later  chapters,  when  the  question  of  the  chronic  dislocation 
of  the  State’s  Finances  as  a  result  of  Federation,  the  unex¬ 
pected  growth  of  Federal  powers,  and  the  corresponding 
diminution  of  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  State  will  also  be 
considered.  The  subjugation  of  the  economic  interests  of 
Western  Australia  to  those  of  the  Eastern  States  is  likewise 
a  matter  which  is  discussed  at  length  in  later  chapters. 

Area,  Population,  etc. 

87.  Statistical  details  concerning  the  population,  area,  pro¬ 
duction,  etc.,  of  Western  Australia  have  already  been  given, 
along  with  those  of  the  remaining  States  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  in  chapter  2;  and  in  chapter  16  these  matters  in  their 
special  relation  to  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  Seces¬ 
sion  are  further  considered.  The  climate  of  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  one  of  the  most  temperate  in  the  world,  especially  in 
the  south-western  portion  where  excessive  cold  is  never,  and 
excessive  heat  rarely  known.  A  map  of  Western  Australia, 
and  a  map  showing  the  area  of  Western  Australia  in  compari¬ 
son  with  other  countries  are  contained  in  the  Appendices  No. 
1  and  2  to  this  chapter. 


Summary. 

88,  Summarising  the  position,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that 
Western  Aiistralia  was  founded  in  1829,  and  continued  as  a 
Crown  Colony  until  1890.  She  gained  her  freedom  with  the 
grant  of  Responsible  Government  in  1890,  only  to  lose  it  to 


(1)  “West  Australian,*’  27th  August,  1930. 


Federation  in  1900.  In  the  absence  of  real  self-govern¬ 
ment  Western  Australia’s  last  position  is  worse  than  the  first. 
With  the  Colonial  Office  in  control,  decisions  from  Downing 
Street,  although  revealing  an  understandable  lack  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  local  affairs,  were  nevertheless  dictated  by  such  con¬ 
siderations  as  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Colonial  Office,  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Colony.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
with  the  Federal  Government  at  distant  Canberra  in  virtual 
control.  Western  Australia  finds  herself  hopelessly  isolated  yet 
bound  to  bear  the  burdens  of  Federal  governmental  policy — 
and  particularly  the  fiscal  policy — which  is  dictated  by  little  or 
no  consideration  for  the  special  needs  and  divergent  interests 
of  Western  Australia,  but  which  is — and  in  the  nature  of 
things  must  be — pursued  primarily  in  the  interests  of  the 
Eastern  States. 


Production  note:  Please  see  hard  copy,  fold-out  map  could  not  be  digitised  due  to  size. 
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APPENDIX  No.  2. 
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DIVISION  TWO.— FEDERATION. 

Chapter  4 — The  Existing  Constitutional  Struoture. 

o — The  Financial  Relationship  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  States. 

6 —  Public  and  Private  Finance. 

7 —  The  effect  of  Federation  upon  the  Finances  of  Western  Aus¬ 

tralia. 

8 —  The  Failure  of  Federalism  in  Australia. 

9 —  Some  Outstanding:  Disabilities  of  Western  Australia  fother 

than  ^he  main  disabilities)  under  Federation. 

CHAPTEK  4.-THE  EXISTING  CONSTITUTIONAL 

STRUCTURE. 


Foreword. 

89.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  there  was  not  any  compact  body  of  constitutional  law 
which  was  uniformly  authoritative  in  all  the  Australian 
colonies,  excepting  that  portion  of  the  common  law  of  Eng¬ 
land,  which  limited  the  extent  and  regulated  the  exercise  of 
the  executive  powers  of  the  Crown  and  its  servants,  and 
which  was  applicable  to  colonial  circumstances.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  and  usages  of  constitutional  and  parliamentary  gov¬ 
ernment  such  as  existed  in  England  had  been  adopted  in  the 
several  colonies,  but  the  adoption  of  them  in  each  colony  had 
taken  place  independently  of  the  course  followed  in  regard 
to  them  in  the  other  colonies.  In  each  of  the  colonies  a  bi¬ 
cameral  legislature  had  been  established  either  by  an  Act 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  or  by  colonial  legislation  which 
had  received  the  assent  of  the  Crown,  and  in  each  case  the 
Act  which  established  the  bi-cameral  legislature  was  called 
the  Constitution  of  the  colony.  Each  of  these  constitutions 
contained  many  provisions  that  were  substantially  identical 
with  provisions  that  were  contained  in  each  of  the  other  con¬ 
stitutions,  but  they  did  not  collectively  introduce  into  Aus¬ 
tralia  any  legal  relations  and  consequences  which  substan¬ 
tially  distinguished  the  constitutional  law  of  the  several 
colonies  from  the  constitutional  law  of  those  other  portions 
of  the  Biitish  Empire,  in  Avhicli  parliamentary  government 
had  been  established.  In  short,  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
Australian  colonies  prior  to  Federation  was  the  constitu¬ 
tional  law  of  England,  so  far  as  it  was  applicable  to  colonial 
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coininunities,  Avith  such  modifications  and  additions  as 
imperial  or  colonial  lefrislation,  which  referred  to  particular 
colonies,  had  introduced  into  it. 

90.  The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Constitution  Act  (Im¬ 
perial  63  and  64  Victorhe,  Ch.  12),  which  established  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  which  received  the  Royal 
Assent  on  the  9th  day  of  July,  1900,  contained  as  a  substan¬ 
tive  part  thereof  the  Constitution  of  the  new'  Commonwealth, 
and  that  Constitution  introduced  into  Australia  a  totally  new' 
and  compact  body  of  constitutional  law.  A  large  part  of  il 
was  taken  from  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  from  the  legislation  of  the  American  Congress; 
some  of  it  was  copied  from  the  Constitution  of  Canada ;  ami 
other  portions  of  it  are  ])nrely  of  Australian  origin.  It 
embraces  the  six  separate  States,  which  formerly  existed  as 
colonies,  namely  New  South  AVales,  Victoria,  Queensland, 
South  Australia,  AA'estern  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  each 
having  and  retaining  its  owm  defined  boundaries,  and  each 
being  and  remaining  (but  to  a  limited  extent  only)  an  inde¬ 
pendent  self-governing  colony  wdth  a  responsible  government 
administered  according  to  its  own  Constitution. 

91.  Elsewhere  in  this  Chapter  and  in  Chapter  5  of  this  Case 
the  working  of  the  Constitution  is  discussed,  and  it  is  indi¬ 
cated  how  the  effect  and  operation  of  the  Constitution  has 
been  extended  and  enlarged  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree 
most  surprising  as  the  result  partly  of  judicial  inter¬ 
pretation  and  partly  of  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  various 
CommonAvealth  Governments  from  time  to  time;  but  it  is  a 
rather  remarkable  fact  that  the  Constitution  as  originally 
made  law'  was  not  materially  amended  until  the  year  1928, 
Avhen  the  Constitution  Alteration  (State  Debts)  Act,  1928, 
passed  by  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  inserted  in 
the  Constitution  a  new  Section  (105A),  which  in  turn  has 
yielded  most  serious,  surprising,  and  unexpected  results 
directly  iiiimical  to  the  States.  Much  (though  not  all)  of 
what  is  set  forth  in  this  Chapter  and  in  Chapter  5  can  be 
deduced  from  the  CommonAvealth  of  Australia  Constitution 
Act  and  the  Constitutions  of  tlie  component  States  of  the 
Commonw'ealth.  The  original  Constitution,  hoAvever,  as 
judicially  interpreted,  and  as  administered  by  the  ExecutiA'e 
Government  of  the  CommonAvealth,  has  undoubtedly  assumed 
an  effect  and  operation  in  many  respects  never  anticipated  by 
the  colonies  prior  to  the  Federal  change  taking  place,  so  much 
so  in  fact  that  the  less  popiilated  States,  namely  AVestern  Aus- 
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tralia,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  liave  definitely  come  to 
a  realisation  that  for  them  Federation  is  a  Inirden  and  not  a 
blessing,  which  even  material  amendments  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  itself,  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  other  States,  cannot  remove,  even  though  they  may 
alleviate,  such  burden.  That  which  follows  must  be  regarded 
only  as  a  very  broad  and  general  outline  of  the  existing  con¬ 
stitutional  structure  of  Australia — an  outline,  however,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  sufficiently  informative  to  permit  of  a 
ready  appreciation  of  matters  discussed  elsewhere  in  this 
Case. 


The  Essentials  of  the  Federal  Compact. 

92.  One  of  the  first  and  primary  essentials  of  the  Federal 
Union  was  that  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  should 
be  authorised  by  Act  of  the  British  Parliament,  regardless 
of  whatever  the  basis  or  fundamental  principles  of  that  Union 
might  be.  Consequently  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Con¬ 
stitution  Act  was  introduced  in  and  passed  by  the  British 
Parliament.  The  Act  consists  of  nine  sections — generally 
referred  to  as  the  covering  clauses — and  the  ninth  section 
contains  the  Constitution  itself,  which  comprises  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  sections  (with  a  new  Section  105A  since  in¬ 
serted  therein).  The  Constitution  is  therefore  a  substantive 
part  of  the  Imperial  Act,  by  which  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth  was  authorised. 

93.  Another  e.ssential — irrespective  of  the  basis  or  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  Union — necessary  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  itself,  and  positively  enunciated  by  the  People  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  themselves  was  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
as  a  separate  and  distinct  legal  entity  should  continue  in 
allegiance  to  the  Crown,  and  should  be  and  remain  portion  of 
the  British  Empire.  Thus  Section  8  of  the  Imperial  Act  en 
acts  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  Colonial  Boundaries  Act, 
1895,  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  taken  to  be  a  self-governing 
Colony,  and  as  a  result  the  Commonwealth  is  subject  to  cer¬ 
tain  Imperial  legislation,  for  example,  the  Colonial  Laws 
Validity  Act,  1865,  and  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts. 

94.  The  allegiance  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Crown  in¬ 
volves  also  the  prerogative  right  of  the  Crown  in  Privy 
Council  to  hear  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  Colonial  Courts, 
and  this  matter  was  responsible  for  the  amendment  in  the 
British  Parliament  of  Clause  74  of  the  Constitution  as  orig¬ 
inally  drafted.  This  amendment  preserved  such  prerogative 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  States,  but  the  circumstances  in  whicli 
the  same  may  be  availed  of  by  litigants  have  since  been 
brought  within  certain  limitations  by  Commonwealth  legisla¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  referred  to  later  in  this  chapter. 

95.  The  Constitution  has  embraced  the  previous  organisa¬ 
tions  of  the  six  States,  which  constitute  the  Commonwealth, 
in  one  political  organisation  of  that  composite  kind  which  is 
known  and  described  as  “Federal”;  that  is  to  say,  the  States 
as  separately  organised  communities  are  embraced  in  the 
Commonwealth  as  one  comprehensive  community,  and  the 
whole  field  of  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  authority  is 
definitely  divided  between  the  legislative  executive  and  judi¬ 
cial  organs  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
legislative  executive  and  judicial  organs  of  the  States  on  the 
other.  This  division  of  the  field  of  governmental  authority 
implies  and  necessitates  a  limited  area  of  jurisdiction,  within 
which  the  governmental  organs  of  the  Commonwealth  can 
exercise  their  authority  and  a  correspondingly  limited  juris¬ 
diction  for  the  governmental  organs  of  each  of  the  separate 
States.  These  limitations  are  imposed  by  the  Constitution 
itself,  and  they  are  therefore  legal  limitations,  because  the 
Constitution  supplies  the  fundamental  and  organic  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth;  and  any  doubt  or  dispute  as  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  respective  jurisdictions  is  a  matter  of  Constitu¬ 
tional  law,  to  be  determined  by  the  judiciary  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  without  any  right  of  appeal  from  such  judiciary,  un¬ 
less  it  gives  its  consent  to  such  an  appeal  being  made. 

96.  An  examination  of  the  existing  composite  political 
organisations  discloses  that  there  are  two  fundamentally  dis¬ 
tinctive  patterns  of  Federalism.  The  distinctive  feature  of 
the  first  pattern  is  that  it  allots  n  limited  and  enumerated 
number  of  legislative,  e.xecutive,  and  judicial  powers  to  the 
govermental  organs  of  the  larger  and  comprehensive  com¬ 
munity,  and  leaves  the  component  communities  in  possession 
of  all  the  residue  of  political  power  and  authority  exercisable 
through  the  medium  of  law.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the 
second  pattern  of  Federalism  is  that  it  allots  a  limited  and 
enumerated  number  of  govermental  powers  to  the  several 
component  communities,  and  vests  the  whole  residue  of  pol¬ 
itical  power  and  authority  in  the  governmental  organs  of  the 
larger  and  comprehensive  community.  The  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  is  an  example  of  Federalism  of  the  first  pattern, 
and  we  find,  therefore,  expressed  in  the  Constitution  a  limited 
and  enumerated  number  of  powers  which  are  exercisable  by 
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the  Commonwealth,  thus  leaving  to  the  States  all  the  political 
powers  and  authorities  not  included  in  such  number.  The 
Dominion  of  Canada  is  an  example  of  Federalism  of  the  second 
pattern. 

97.  If  any  further  explanation  of  the  term  “Federal¬ 
ism”  in  relation  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  be 
necessary,  the  same  can  be  found  in  the  following  extract: — 
“About  the  fundamental  principle  of  that  Constitution  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  Federal  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
as  a  reference  to  what  was  established  on  a  different  footing 
in  Canada  shows.  The  British  North  America  Act,  1867,  com¬ 
mences  with  the  preamble  that  the  then  Provinces  had  ex¬ 
pressed  their  desire  to  be  Federally  united  into  one  Dominion 
with  a  Constitution  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  a  loose  sense  the  word  “Federal”  may  be  used, 
as  it  is  there  used,  to  describe  any  arrangement  under  which 
self-contained  States  agree  to  delegate  their  powers  to  a  com¬ 
mon  government  with  a  view  to  entirely  new  conditions  even 
of  the  States  themselves.  But  this  natural  and  literal  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  word  confines  its  application  to  cases  in 
which  these  States,  while  agreeing  on  a  measure  of  delegation, 
yet  in  the  main  continue  to  preserve  their  original  Constitu¬ 
tions”  (per  Viscount  Haldane,  L.C.  in  Attorney  General  for 
the  Commonwealth  v.  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd.,  1914, 
A.C.  227,  at  pp.  252-3.) 

98.  Apart  from  a  few  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  exercisable  exclusively  by  the  Commonwealth, 
for  example,  the  imposition  of  duties  of  customs  and  of  ex¬ 
cise,  the  powers  vested  in  the  Commonwealth  are  also  exer¬ 
cisable  concurrently  by  the  States,  subject  to  certain  condi¬ 
tions  and  qualifications  which  will  be  discussed  later;  and 
this  right  in  the  Commonwealth  and  in  the  States  to  exercise 
the  same  powers  concurrently  is  definitely  a  vital  and  essen¬ 
tial  feature  of  the  Federal  Union  established  and  agreed  to 
by  the  States. 

99.  The  Constitution  also  contains  other  important  features, 
which  were  insisted  upon  l)y  the  Colonies  when  considering 
the  proposal  for  a  Federal  Union,  and  which  clearly  are  in¬ 
tended  to  operate  as  fundamental  guarantees  of  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  distinctive  pattern  of  Federalism,  which  was 
adopted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia,  namely — 

(1)  The  equal  representation  of  all  the  original  States 
in  the  Senate. 
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(2)  The  prohibition  of  any  reduction  or  increase  in  the 

area  of  any  State;  and 

(3)  The  requirement  of  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 

States  as  well  as  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
total  number  of  votes  polled  in  all  the  States  to 
any  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

100.  These  provisions  are  clearly  directed  towards  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  separate  existence  and  corporate  life  of  each 
of  the  component  States  concurrently  with  the  enforcement 
of  all  Federal  laws  uniformly  in  every  State,  which  also  is 
the  expressed  object  of  certain  other  sections  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  Whether  or  not  this  preservation  is  assured,  how¬ 
ever,  has  become  a  question,  which  has  given  rise  to  some 
doubt  in  the  light  of  judicial  interpretation  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  i-elation  to  the  taxing  powers  and  the 
spending  powers  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  following  state¬ 
ment  in  this  regard  appears  in  “The  Legislative  Powers  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  States  of  Australia,”  published 
in  1919  by  the  Honourable  Sir  John  Quick,  K.B.,  LL.D.,  at 
page  43: — “The  powers  vested  in  the  Commonwealth,  wliich 
have  caused  most  surprise  and  yielded  the  most  unexpected 
results,  are  the  taxing  powers  (Section  51  (11),)  and  the 
spending  power  (Section  81).  These  i)Owers  are  practically 
unlimited  save  that  P^ederal  taxation  must  not  discriminate 
between  States,  and  money  must  be  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Commonwealth.  Avoiding  the  rule  against 
discrimination,  the  B^ederal  Parliament  could  impose  taxation 
in  every  shape  and  form,  direct  and  indirect,  to  the  monopoly 
of  all  sources  of  revenue,  and  to  the  exclusion  and  eventual 
destruction  of  the  States.  The  gradual  extension  of  B’ederal 
taxation  and  its  infringement  on  the  original  tax-gathering 
preserves  of  the  States  is  shown  in  the  exclusive  Federal 
control  over  customs  and  excise  duties  and  in  the  double  land 
tax  (Federal  and  State),  in  the  double  income  tax  (Federal 
and  State),  in  the  double  death  and  succession  duty  (Federal 

and  State) . The  process  of  Federal  taxation  may 

go  on  widening  and  extending  until  it  gradually  covers  the 
whole  field  of  possible  financial  resources;  then  will  come  the 
great  day  of  reckoning,  and  the  States  may  find  themselves 
crippled  in  their  finances  and  compelled  to  retrench  and 
reduce  their  widening  functions  and  expense.  The  spending 
power  of  the  Commonwealth  is  not  restricted  to  the  purposes 
of  legislation  defined  by  Section  51,  but  appears  to  be  un¬ 
limited  save  by  its  own  discretion,  the  paying  capacity  of 
the  tax-payers,  and  in  the  last  resort  by  the  ballot  box.  No 
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court  of  law  could  possibly  prevent  the  Federal  Parliament 
appropriating  money  for  any  purpose  under  the  sun.  This 
boundless  power  of  appropriation  is  illustratetl  in  the 
Jdaternity  Bonus  Act,  the  Polar  Expedition  grant,  the  Bel¬ 
gian  grant,  the  proposed  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
proposed  Bureau  of  Science.” 

101.  The  above  statement  will  serve  to  show  that  in  reality 
the  Constitution,  instead  of  assuring  unto  the  States  their 
corporate  life  and  separate  existence,  contains  the  machinery 
with  which  the  Commonwealth  can  destroy  the  States;  and 
it  is  the  improper  and  unreasonable  use  of  this  machinery 
which  the  people  of  Western  Australia  allege  is  gradually 
not  only  crippling,  but  will  ultimately  destroy.  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  as  a  separate  corporate  community. 

102.  Subject  to  the  above  observations,  it  can,  however,  be 
said  that  the  principle  underlying  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  that,  whilst  the  colonies  by  federating 
agreed  to  a  measure  of  delegation  of  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  powers  to  the  Central  Government  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  yet  in  the  main  it  is  intended  by  the  Constitulioii 
that  the  States  shall  retain  and  be  able  to  administer  their 
own  Constitutions,  that  the  Commonwealth  shall  not  be  able 
to  destroy  or  modify  the  local  Government  of  a  State,  and 
that  the  State  shall  not  be  able  to  destroy  or  modify  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Government  of  the  Commonwealth.  Thus  it  is  that 
whereas  by  Section  5  of  the  Imperial  Act  it  is  enacted  that 
that  Act,  the  Constitution,  and  all  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
made  under  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  binding 
upon  the  Judges,  the  Courts  and  the  people  of  every  State, 
nevertheless  the  Judges,  the  Courts  and  the  people  of  every 
State  are  also  bound  by  the  laws  of  their  own  State,  except 
in  so  far  as  those  laws  are  ultra  vires  the  Constitution  or 
inconsistent  with  any  valid  law  of  the  Commonwealth. 

103.  The  Constitution  itself  is  divided  into  eiglit  chapters. 
In  the  first  chapter.  Parts  II.  to  IV.  deal  with  the  Parliament 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  Part  V.  deals  with  the  powers  of 
that  Parliament.  Chapter  2  provides  for  the  Executive  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  Chapter  3  creates  the 
High  Court  of  Australia  as  the  judicial  organ  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  Chapter  4,  which  is  headed  “Finance  and 
Trade,”  contains  certain  clauses  of  vital  importance,  namely, 
Sections  81,  86,  87,  88,  90,  92,  96,  98,  and  99.  These  particular 
provisions,  and  the  new  Section  105A  of  the  Constitution  are 
more  fully  set  forth  and  their  effects  discussed  in  Chapter  5 
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of  this  Case.  Chapter  5  of  the  Constitution  deals  with  tlie 
original  States,  and  contains  otlier  vital  and  important  sec¬ 
tions,  namely.  Sections  lOG,  107,  108,  109,  114,  117,  and  118. 
Chapter  6  makes  provision  with  regard  to  the  creation  of  new 
States.  Chapter  7  contains  a  number  of  miscellaneous  pro¬ 
visions,  and  Chapter  8  j^rescribes  the  methods  to  be  adopted 
for  the  alteration  of  the  Constitution  and  the  conditions  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  alteration  of  the  Constitution. 

104.  Under  the  Constitution,  therefore,  a  Federal  Parlia¬ 
ment,  a  Federal  executive,  and  a  Federal  judiciary  are  super¬ 
imposed  upon  the  existing  constitutional  structures  of  the 
several  component  States;  but  it  is  intended  that,  subject  to 
the  Constitution,  each  State  shall  retain  its  own  Constitution 
and  shall  remain  in  possession  of  and  be  able  to  exercise  all 
the  governmental  rights  and  powers,  which  prior  to  Federa¬ 
tion,  it  enjoyed  as  a  self-governing  colony  and  which  upon 
Federation  were  not  transferred  by  it  to  the  Commonwealth. 
Already,  however,  during  the  thirty  odd  years  of  Federation 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  certain  rights  and  powers  of 
the  States  have  by  Federation  been  transferred  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  lo  the  exclusion  of  the  State  has  frequently  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy  and  has  involved  con¬ 
siderable  judicial  interpretation,  generally  speaking,  adverse 
to  the  States. 

105.  As  compared  with  the  distribution  of  the  governmental 
l)Owers  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  governmental  powers  of 
the  States  arc,  in  tlu^  several  States,  distributed  fis  follows: — 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  State  Parliament, 
wliich  is  bi-cameral,  excepting  in  the  case  of  Queensland, 
where  the  Legislative  Council  or  Upper  House  was  abolished 
in  1922;  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Governor  of  th<' 
State,  as  His  Majesty’s  representative,  acting  in  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  of  the  State;  and  the  judicial  power  is  vested 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 

106.  In  each  sphere — Federal  and  State— responsible  gov¬ 
ernment  has  existed  and  continues  to  exist  to  the  extent  that 
Ministers  have  been  and  are  members  of  Parliament,  that 
the  existence  of  ministries  has  been  dependent  upon  a 
niajorit3''  of  votes  in  Parliament;  and  the  Governors  have 
acted  on  the  advice  of  their  Ministers. 

107.  Until  1927  the  Seat  of  the  Government  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  was  situated  at  Melbourne,  in  the  State  of  Victoria; 
since  that  date  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  situated  at  Canberra, 
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in  Federal  territory.  The  seats  of  the  respective  State 
Governments  are  situated  at  the  capital  city  of  each  of  the 
States  respectively. 

108.  Finally  it  must  be  noted  tliat  the  union,  into  which  the 
colonies  entered  was  a  federal  union,  as  distinct  from  a  con¬ 
federation,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  union  of  the  people  residing 
in  separate  communities  and  is  not  a  union  of  States  or  of 
State  Governments.  Thus  the  Proclamation  issued  under  the 
authority  of  Section  3  of  the  Imperial  Act  declares  that  the 
“people”  of  the  separate  colonies  shall  be  united  in  a  P''ederal 
Commonwealth;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  the  “peo¬ 
ple”  of  Western  Australia — not  the  State  or  the  State 
Government — ^who  have  now  expressed  their  desire  to  with¬ 
draw  from  such  P^ederal  Commonwealth. 


The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth. 


109.  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  is  bicameral, 
and  consists  of  the  King,  whose  representative  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  is  the  Governor-General,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I’he  principle  underlying  the  Constitution 
is  that  the  Senate  shall  represent  the  several  States  as  sep¬ 
arate  communities  (although  in  actual  experience  the  case 
is  otherwise),  and  that  the  Housel  of  Representatives  is  the 
House  of  the  people  as  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  There¬ 
fore  in  the  Senate  the  States  have  numerically  equal  repre¬ 
sentation.  It  is  composed  of  six  Senators  from  each  State 
directly  chosen  by  the  people  of  each  State  respectively  vot¬ 
ing  as  One  electorate.  The  total  number  of  Senators  there¬ 
fore  is  thirty-six ;  and  they  are  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
but  they  retire  by  rotation,  one  half  of  the  number  of  Senators 
from  each  State  retiring  at  the  end  of  every  three  years. 
The  Commonwealth  electoral  laws  ai*e  calculated  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  party  nature  of  the  Senate,  as  candidates  for  the 
three  regular  Senatfi  vacancies  for  each  State  are  entitled  to 
ha,ve  their  names  grouped  and,  as  is  only  to  be  expected, 
this  grouping  is  always  along  political  lines.  The  fran¬ 
chise  is  the  same  for  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 


kI"  this  Senate  is,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  it 

should  be,  a  Party  House  and  not  a  States’  House.  The  Senators  are  elected  on 

,r.dp?Th.  Representatives  .and  seek  election 

RenrLpntoH  parties  of  which  the  House  of 

previously  been  “indorsed”  or  “pre- 
S  nn  ^  h^^PPen  to  belong, 

iarticinate  V  ^  .®*®«Ption>  Senators  also  attend  and 

The  H<^.te  of  R  preLTtatives"'"'  colleagr.es  who  sit  in 
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of  Representatives,  and  no  elector  has  more  than  one  vote. 
Subject  to  certain  disqualifications,  all  natural  born  and 
naturalised  subjects  of  the  King,  who  have  lived  in  Australia 
continuously  for  six  months  are  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as 
electors  and  to  vote.  The  qualification  for  members  of  the 
Senate  and  for  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
the  same.  The  candidate  must  be  of  the  full  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  must  be  an  elector  entitled  to  vote  at  an  election 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  a  person  qualified  to 
become  an  elector ;  and  he  jnust  have  been  for  three  years  at 
least  a  resident  within  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth  as 
existing  at  the  time  when  he  is  chosen. 


110.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  is  determined  by  two  factors,  namely,  the  total  number 
of  members  must  as  nearly  as  practicable  be  twice  the 
number  of  Senators,  and  the  number  of  members  chosen 
from  each  State  is  determined  upon  a  population  basis 
in  accordance  with  a  prescribed  formula,  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
viso  that  each  of  the  original  States  shall  have  at  least  five 
members.  The  members  of  this  House  are  not  intended  to 
represent  the  States,  from  which  they  are  chosen,  as  com¬ 
munities,  but  to  represent  the  People  of  the  Commonwealth 
residing  in  the  electoral  districts  for  which  they  are  elected. 
They  hold  office  for  three  years,  unless  the  House  is  dissolved 
on  a  dissolution. 


111.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  States  have  numerically  equal  re¬ 
presentation  in  the  Senate,  and  the  number  of  Senators  is  not 
likely  to  alter,  and,  if  altered,  the  States  must  still  have  equal 
representation,  the  number  of  members  in  the  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives  chosen  from  the  several  States  is  liable  to 
vary  from  time  to  time  with  variations  of  population  in  such 
States,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  provision  that  each  original 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  at  least  five  members.  This  fact  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  table: — 


The  State. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

Northern  Territory  .... 


Number  of  Members 


In  1901. 

26 

23 

9 

7 

5 

5 


In  1931. 

28 

20 

10 

7 

6 

5 

1 

(\»ithout  a  vote) 
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112.  The  census  taken  by  the  Commonwealth  early  in  1933 
indicates  that  the  number  of  members  to  which  South  Aus¬ 
tralia  was  entitled  in  1931  is  liable  to  be  reduced  to  six  mem¬ 
bers.  The  figures  in  the  above  table,  however,  will  serve  to 
demonstrate  that  the  numbers  of  members  from  the  various 
States  have  varied  in  accordance  with  variations  of  popula- 
iton,  so  that  New  South  Wales  and  Qxieensland  have  gained 
two  members  and  one  member  respectively  at  the  expense  of 
Victoria.  A  distinct  disability,  however,  has  grown  out  of  the 
present  method  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  members  to  be 
chosen  from  the  several  States,  the  result  of  which  is  directly 
prejudicial  to  the  less  populated  States,  namely,  South  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Western  Axistralia,  and  Tasmania.  This  disability 
(which  is  more  particularly  dealt  with  in  Chapter  9)  has  de¬ 
veloped  out  of  the  steady  and  progressive  trend  of  population 
to  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  and  more  particularly  to 
Sydney  and  ^lelbourne  as  industrial  States  and  industrial 
centres,  so  that,  as  the  result  of  the  present  system,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  chosen  from  Sydney 
and  Melbourne  alone  exceed  in  number  beyond  all  reasonable¬ 
ness  the  numbers  of  the  members  sent  from  the  whole  of  the 
three  States  mentioned. 

113.  The  Federal  Cabinet  is  at  present  composed  of  ten  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  three  Senators ;  and 
the  Ministry  is  dependent  upon  the  support  of  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate,  therefore,  has  no 
control  over  Commonwealth  administration.  The  powers  of 
the  Senate  in  respect  of  financial  measures  are  severely  lim¬ 
ited  by  Section  »3  of  the  Constitution  whereby  it  is  enacted 
that  proposed  laws  appropriating  revenue  or  moneys  or  im¬ 
posing  taxation  shall  not  originate  in  the  Senate;  that  the 
Senate  may  not  amend  proposed  laws  imposing  taxation,  or 
proposed  laws  appropriating  revenue  or  moneys  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  annual  services  of  the  Government ;  and  that  the  Senate 
may  not  amend  any  proposed  law  so  as  to  increase  any  pro¬ 
posed  charge  or  burden  on  the  people.  Otherwise  the  Senate 
has  ef|ual  powers  with  the  House  of  Representatives  in  res¬ 
pect  of  all  proposed  laws.  The  Senate  may  at  any  stage  re¬ 
turn  to  the  House  of  Representatives  any  proposed  law  which 
the  Senate  may  not  amend,  requesting,  by  message,  the  omis¬ 
sion  or  amendment  of  any  items  or  provisions  therein.  The 
Senate,  of  course,  may  reject  a  Money  Bill  altogether,  but  the 
potential  political  and  constitutional  consequences  of  action 
^l^ng  these  lines  are  such  as  to  midce  it  clear  that  this  power 
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of  rejection  is  more  apparent  than  real.  A  specific  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  limitation  is  afforded  in  Chapter  11  of  this  Case, 
which  deals  with  the  Tariff  and  which  reveials  among  other 
things,  the  impotence  of  the  Senate  in  the  matter  of  bringing 
about  reductions  in  the  Tariff. 

The  Parliaments  of  the  States. 

114.  Generally  speaking  the  Parliaments  of  the  several 
States  are  fashioned  along  similar  lines.  With  the  exception  of 
Queensland,  since  1922,  the  Parliament  of  each  State  is  bi¬ 
cameral,  and  consists  of  the  King,  whose  representative  is 
the  Governor,  a  Legislative  Council  or  Upper  House,  and  a 
Legislative  Assembly  or  Lower  House.  Tn  1922  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council  or  Upper  House  in  Queensland  was  abolished, 
and  since  that  date  the  Parliament  of  Queensland  has  been 
unicameral,  consisting  of  the  King  and  the  Legislative 
Assembly  only. 

115.  No  more  than  the  above  generalisation  concerning  the 
Parliaments  of  the  various  States,  other  than  the  State  of 
Western  Australia,  can  be  attempted  in  this  chapter;  but  the 
following  tables,  which  give  plainly  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  various  Parliaments,  including  the  Parliament  of  the 
Commonwealth,  are  interesting  if  only  to  show  how  keenly 
the  various  States  cling  to  the  exercise  of  their  remaining 
legislative  powers  as  self-governing  communities: — 

Australian  Parliaments. 


Members  of  the  Commomvealth  and  the  State  Parliaments  in  1933. 


Members  in  : 

Common¬ 

wealth. 

New 

South 

Wales. 

Vic- 

toria. 

Queens¬ 

land. 

South 

Aus¬ 

tralia. 

Western 

Aus¬ 

tralia. 

Tas¬ 

mania. 

Total. 

Upper  House 

36 

60 

34 

(al 

20 

1  30 

18 

198 

Lower  House 

76 

90 

65 

62 

46 

50 

30 

419 

Total 

112 

150 

99 

62 

66 

80 

48 

617 

(a)  Cotincil  aboluihed  in  1922. 


Ministers  in  Upper  and  Lawer  Houses  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  State 
Parliaments  »n  1933. 


Ministers 
with  8 eats 
in  : 

Common¬ 

wealth. 

New 

South 

Wales. 

Vic¬ 

toria. 

Queens¬ 

land. 

South 

Aus¬ 

tralia. 

Western 

Aus¬ 

tralia. 

Tas¬ 

mania. 

Total. 

Upper  House 

3 

3 

4 

(«) 

2 

2 

1 

15 

Tx)wer  House 

.10 

12 

8 

10 

4 

7 

5 

56 

Total 

13 

15 

12 

10 

6 

9 

6 

71 

(a)  C'ounril  abolished  in  1922. 
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116.  The  Parliament  of  Western  Australia  was  created  by 
the  Constitution  conferred  upon  that  State,  as  embodied  in  the 
Constitution  Act,  1889,  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council  of 
the  Colony  in  1889,  and  as  contained  in  the  Schedule  to  the 
Western  Austi-alia  Constitution  Act,  1890  (Imperial  53  and 
54  Victoria*,  Chapter  26),  which,  by  Royal  Proclamation, 
came  into  operation  on  the  21st  day  of  October,  1890.  That 
Constitution  provided;  “that  there  shall  be,  in  place  of  the 
Legislative  Council  now  subsisting,  a  Legislative  Council  and 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  said  Council  and 
the  said  Assembly  to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and 
good  government  of  the  Colony  of  Western  Australia  and  its 
Dependencies.” 

117.  The  executive  powers  are  vested  in  the  King  and  are 
exercised  by  the  Governor,  as  His  Majesty’s  representative, 
in  Executive  Council.  At  the  present  time  the  office  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  is  vacant,  but  the  duties  of  that  office  are  performed 
by  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Honourable  Sir  James  Mit¬ 
chell,  K.C.M.G.,  who  is  appointed  by  His  Majesty  the  King 
to  act  as  Governor,  during  a  vacancy  in  that  office. 

118.  The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  thirty  members 
elected  for  ten  electoral  provinces,  each  province  being  re¬ 
presented  by  three  members.  The  members  are  elected  for 
a  term  of  six  years,  but  they  retire  in  rotation,  one  member 
from  each  province  retiring  at  the  end  of  every  two  years. 
The  franchise  is  determined  on  a  property  basis.  Every 
person  who  is  a  natural  born  or  naturalised  British  subject 
and  who  has  resided  in  the  State  continuously  for  a  period  of 
six  months,  and  who  is  not  otherwise  disqualified,  and  who 
owns  freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  fifty  pounds,  or  leasehold 
estate  of  an  annual  value  of  seventeen  pounds,  or  is  a  house¬ 
holder  of  a  house  of  an  annual  value  of  seventeen  pounds,  is 
entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  an  elector  and  to  vote  at  an  election 
of  members  of  the  Legislative  Council.  Generally  sitoaking 
any  person  who  is  an  elector  or  qualified  to  be  enrolled  as  aii 
elector  of  tbe  Legislative  Council  is  qualified  to  be  elected  as 
a  member. 

119.  The  Legislative  Assembly  consists  of  fifty  members 
elected  for  fifty  electoral  districts,  each  district  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  one  member.  The  members  are  elected  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  unless  the  Legislative  Assembly  is  dissolved 
sooner.  Unlike  those  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  boundaries  of 
the  electoral  districts  are  not  determined  on  a  population 
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basis,  but  due  regard  is  had  to  the  different  economic  interests 
of  the  various  portions  of  the  State,  where  the  application  of 
a  population  basis  would  appear  to  be  inequitable.  Thus  the 
fifty  electoral  districts  are  at  the  present  time  distributed  over 


the  State  as  follows: — 

Metropolitan  Districts  (123,682  electors)  ..  17  seats 

Agricultural  Districts  (89,405  electors)  .  .  21  seats 

Mining  and  Pastoral  Districts  (20,880  electors)  8  seats 
Northern  Districts  (3,231  electors)  .  .  .  .  4  seats 

Total  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  50  seats 


120.  Kvery  adult  person,  whether  male  or  female,  who  is  a 
natural  born  or  naturalised  British  subject,  who  has  resided 
in  the  State  continuously  for  a  period  of  six  months,  and  who 
is  not  subject  to  any  legal  incapacitj',  is  entitled  to  be  enrolled 
as  an  elector  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  to  vote  at  an 
election  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

121.  Generally  speaking  any  person,  whether  male  or  female, 
who  is  an  elector  or  qualified  to  be  enrolled  as  an  elector  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  may  be  elected  as  a  member  of 
that  House. 

The  Courts  of  the  Commonwealth — The  High  Court  of 

Australia. 

122.  The  High  Court  of  Australia,  which  is  the  judicial  organ 
and  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  not  the 
creation  of  the  Federal  Legislature,  but  is  created  and  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  although  Federal  legis¬ 
lation  has  been  necessary  not  only  to  regulate  the  practice  and 
procedure  of  the  court,  but  also  to  give  to  it  certain  original 
jurisdiction  not  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution. 

123.  At  present  the  court  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  five 
other  Justices  who  are  appointed  for  life.  Lnder  the  Con¬ 
stitution  it  exercises  an  appellate  jurisdiction  (Section  7.1). 
and  a  certain  limited  original  jurisdiction  (Section  75).  The 
original  jurisdiction  given  to  the  court  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  curiously  enough,  does  not  include  the  power 
to  interpret  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  That 
power,  which  now  is  necessarily  a  vitally  important 
function  of  the  Court,  had  to  be  conferred  on  the 
court  by  an  Act  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  and  power 
to  pass  such  an  Act  was  given  to  that  Parliament  by  Section 
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76  of  the  Constitution.  The  Judiciary  Act,  1903,  was  tliat  Act, 
and  from  it  the  great  bulk  of  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  springs.  The  Commonwealth  Parliament  also  has 
power  to  give  similar  jurisdiction  to  the  Courts  of  th?  States 
(Section  77  (3),)  and,  by  another  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act, 
1903,  has  done  so,  so  that  legal  matters,  involving  some  con¬ 
stitutional  interpretation,  might  go  in  the  fii'st  instance  either 
before  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  or  those  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  the  States.  Under  the  Constitution,  however,  an 
ai)peal  lay  from  the  State  Courts  either  to  a  Full  Court  of  the 
High  Court  Judges  or  to  the  Privy  Council.  The  Common¬ 
wealth  Parliament,  however,  anxious  to  deprive  litigants  of 
any  rigid  to  appeal  from  the  State  Courts  to  the  Privy  Couu- 
cil  on  Federal  matters,  sought  by  a  subsection  of  the  Judiciary 
Act.  1903,  to  forbid  such  appeals.  This  subsection  was  de 
dared  ultra  vires  by  the  Privy  Council  in  the  case  of  Webb  v. 
Outrim  (1007  A.C.  81),  and  as  a  result  the  Federal  Parlia¬ 
ment  passed  an  amending  Judiciary  Act  forbidding  the  State 
Courts  to  entertain  causes  involving  constitutional  points  and 
directing  them  to  hand  such  matters  over  to  the  High  Court. 
By  these  means,  therefore,  the  High  Court  obtained  original 
jurisdiction  to  interpret  the  Constitution.  Moreover,  when¬ 
ever  such  a  matter  is  dealt  with  by  a  Full  Court  of  tlie  High 
Court  Judges  their  decision  upon  such  matter  now  is  final,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  appeal  therefrom  to  the  Privy  Council  unless 
the  High  Court  itself  grants  a  certificate  consenting  to  an 
appeal  from  its  decision  to  the  Privy  Council.  Even  then  it 
may  be  necessary  also  to  obtain  from  the  Privy  Council 
special  leave  to  appeal. 

124.  The  Full  Court  of  the  High  Court  exercises  an  appellate 
jurisdiction,  not  only  to  hear  appeals  from  decisions  of  judges 
of  that  Court  acting  alone,  but  also  to  hear  appeals  from 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  States.  Tn  some  cases 
appeals  from  State  Courts  to  the  Full  High  Court  lie  as  of 
right,  but  in  others,  special  leave  to  appeal  must  be  obtained 
from  the  High  Court.  Except  in  matters  involving  constitu¬ 
tional  points,  for  example,  the  rights  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  States  inter  se,  or  the  rights  of  different  States  inter 
se,  which  must  be  referred  to  the  High  Court,  an  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  a  State  Supreme  Court  still  may  be  had  direct 
to  the  Privy  Council,  instead  of  to  the  High  Court,  but  if  the 
appeal  is  made  to  the  High  Court  in  tlie  first  instance,  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  latter  Court  on  such  appeal  will,  except  in  very 
rare  instances,  be  final. 
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125.  The  Higli  Coui’t  of  Australia,  it  will  be  seen,  is  thus  a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  tlie  (jovernment  of  the  Commonwealth, 
not  in  any  way  drawing  its  authority  from  the  decisions  of 
Parliament,  but  on  the  contrary  empowered  to  declare 
whether  those  decisions  themselves  hav^e  any  authority  or  not. 
From  this  fact  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  nothing  can  re¬ 
lieve  the  High  Court  from  the  duty  of  determining  whether  a 
piece  of  legislation — State  or  Federal — is  valid  or  not;  and 
this  \dew  w'as  accepted  and  acted  upon  in  the  Tramways  Case 
(18  C.L.R.,  p.  54).  It  would  seem  also  to  be  quite  clear  that 
where  a  challenged  enactment  relates  7iot  directly  to  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  of  a  provision  of  the  Constitution,  but  to  some 
other  matter  which  is  incidental  to  it,  or  a  means  of  achieving 
it,  then  the  High  Court  and  not  Parliament  is  to  judge  of  the 
real  relationship  between  the  matter  mentioned  in  the  said 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  other  allegedly  incider- 
tal  matter.  The  decision  in  ex-  parte  Whybrow  (11  C.L.R.  311, 
seems  to  be  conclusive  on  this  point.  From  the  above  observa¬ 
tions,  therefoi’e,  it  will  be  realised  that  the  power  of  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Constitution  exercisable  by  the  High  Court, 
whether  in  its  original  or  appellate  jurisdiction  and  as  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  Court  can  have  and  has  had  far-reaching  effects 
in  relation  to  the  determination  of  the  ax)plicability,  effect, 
and  operation  of  the  various  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
and  of  various  Federal  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  that  many  ot 
the  decisions  of  the  Court  have  led  to  the  most  surprising  and 
unexpected  results. 

The  Courts  of  the  States. 

126.  The  Constitutions  of  the  respective  States  all  create  a 
Supreme  Court  as  the  Superior  Coiirt  of  the  State.  In  every 
State  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  appointed  for 
life;  there  is  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  (^ourt  in  every  State,  but 
the  number  of  other  Judges  varies  in  the  different  States. 
In  Western  Australia  the  Constitution  pu'ovides  for  a  Chief 
Justice  and  three  other  .Judges,  although  during  the  last  two 
years  there  has  been  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  one  of  the 
J  udgcs. 

127.  In  each  State  the  Supreme  Court  has  original  as  well  as 
appellate  jurisdiction.  Original  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  is  exercised  by  a  single  Judge.  Appellate  jui’is- 
diction  in  matters  of  a  quasi-criminal  nature,  is  exercised  in 
some  eases  of  appeal  from  inferior  courts  by  a  single  Judge, 
but  in  other  cases  of  appeals  both  from  inferior  courts  and 
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from  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  exercising  original 
jurisdiction,  the  appellate  jurisdiction  is  exercised  by  two 
or  more  J udges  sitting  in  a  Pull  Court  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Also  two  or  more  Judges  sitting  in  Full  Court  constitute  a 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  to  hear  appeals  from  the  verdict 
of  a  jury  in  the  Criminal  Court. 

128.  An  appeal  lies  from  the  decision  of  a  single  Judge  or 
from  the  b'ull  Court  either  to  the  High  Court  of  Australia 
or  to  the  Privy  Council.  In  some  cases  the  appeal  lies  as 
of  right,  in  other  eases  the  appeal  can  only  be  had  by  special 
leave.  The  State  courts  cannot  deal  with  matters  involving 
constitutional  questions  between  the  State  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth  or  between  one  State  and  another  State,  but  the  courts 
of  the  States  have  had  delegated  to  them  jurisdiction  to  deal 
with  matters  arising  under  Federal  laws,  other  than  con¬ 
stitutional  questions.  Jurisdiction  so  delegated  is  created  by 
Acts  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  and  the  State  courts 
—generally  inferior  courts  of  the  State — exercise  the  juris¬ 
diction  as  an  organ  for  the  enforcement  of  Federal  laws. 
The  jurisdiction  of  any  State  court — inferior  or  superior — 
to  deal  with  a  matter  arising  under  the  Federal  laws  ceases, 
however,  if  any  constitutional  issue  is  raised  and  in  such 
case  the  matter  must  be  referred  by  the  State  court  to  the 
High  Court  of  .Australia,  which  thereafter  deals  with  the 
matter. 

129.  In  all  State  courts  the  common  law  of  Fmgland  applies, 
except  insofar  as  it  has  been  modified  or  varied  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  or  laws  of  the  State  or  by  any  Imperial  or  Common¬ 
wealth  law  applicable  to  the  State. 

The  Distribution  of  Powers  between  the  Commonwealth 

and  the  States. 

130.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  the  colonies,  which  are  now  comprised  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  as  original  States,  were  in  the  strictest  sense  self- 
governing  communities  exercising  full  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  powers  within  their  rospectiv'e  geogra])hical  boun¬ 
daries  and  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  Constitutions. 
That  those  colonies,  after  the  Federal  change,  were,  as  States, 
still  to  remain  self-governing  communities  to  the  same  extent 
as  previously,  with  their  powers  limited  only  insofar  as  the 
interests  of  the  State  are  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  assured  for  the  latter  by  the  Constitution, 
becomes  definitely  apparent  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
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specified  and  enumerated  powers  whicli  the  colonies  (now 
ytates)  delegated  to  tlie  l^arliainent  of  the  Commomvealth 
and  the  powers  over  which  the  States  retained  control. 
Moreover  a  perusal  of  the  rejiorts  of  the  debates  at  the  many 
conventions  and  conferences  wliicli  dealt  with  and  formulated 
the  Constitution  leads  to  one  conclusion  only,  namely,  that 
the  sev'eral  colonies  insisted  u|)on  that  distribution  of  power.s, 
Avhich  has  been  made,  as  a  condition  ju-ecodent  to  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  any  scheme  of  Federation,  which  might  be  ultimately 
adopted.  Thus  it  is  that  by  the  Constitution  certain  selected 
and  enumerated  powoi-s,  previously  exercised  by  the  several 
colonies,  were  u])on  Fedei'ation  vested  in  the  Parliament  of 
the  Commonwealth — some  of  them  exclusively  and  others 
concurrently — and  all  the  residiie  of  the  poAvers  exercisable 
by  the  colonies  remained  A-^ested  exclusively  in  the  colonies  as 
States  of  the  Commonwealth.  Under  the  Constitution, 
therefore,  the  Parliament  of  the  CommouAA’ealth  may  make 
laAvs  only  with  respect  to  those  matters  specified  and  enumer¬ 
ated  in  the  Constitution,  and  in  regard  to  matters  AAdiich  are 
incidental  to  such  specified  matters.  With  regard  to  some 
of  those  specified  matters,  only  the  CommouAvealth  Parlia¬ 
ment  may  make  laws,  and  in  resjtect  of  those  matters  the 
CommonAA'ealth  Parliament  is  said  to  ha\’e  exclusiA'e  power. 
With  regard  to  other  matters  specified  and  enumerated 
in  Section  51,  either  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  or 
the  State  Parliaments,  or  both  in  some  cases,  may  make  Uxavs, 
and  in  respect  of  those  mattei’S  the  CominonA\ealth  and  the 
States  are  said  to  liaA’e  comnirrent  poAvers.  AVhere  the  Con¬ 
stitution  has  not  A’ested  a  poAver  exclusively  in  the  Coinmon- 
Avealth  Parliament,  or  AvithdraAvn  it  from  a  State  Parliament, 
the  poAA’ers  of  a  State  Parliament  continue  as  at  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the:  CommonAA'ealth  (Section  107). 

131.  With  regard  to  matters  Avhich  do  not  come  within 
either  the  exclusiAm  or  the  concurrent  poAvers  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Parliament,  the  State  i'arliaments  only  make  hiAvs,  and 
in  regard  to  these  matters  they  are  said  to  haA-e  exclush'e 
poAvei'.  (See  the  Sugar  Company’s  case,  17  C.L.P.,  at  page 
56.3;  the  Engineers’  case,  28  C.L.P.,  at  page  154.) 

132.  Again,  the  distinction  betAveen  the  concurrent  and  the 
exclusiA’e  pow’ers  of  the  CommoiiAvealth  Parliament  does  not 
limit  its  poAvers  or  affect  the  scope  of  its  legislation.  Matters 
Avithin  the  concurrent  poAvers  are  only  left  to  the  State  Par¬ 
liaments  so  long  as  the  CommoiiAA^ealth  Parliament  does  not 
see  fit  to  supersede  or  exclude  State  legislation.  For  example. 
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a  State  Parliament  lias  a  concurrent  power  to  make  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  marriage  and  divorce,  and  it  has  been  free  to  do 
this  from  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  hecanse 
the  Commonwealth  Parliament  has  not,  excejit  for  the  sjiecial 
purpose  of  the  Matrimonial  Causes  (Expeditionary  Forces) 
Act,  1919,  legislated  on  those  matters.  The  Commonwealth 
Parliament,  however,  may  at  any  time  exercise  its  concurrent 
power  in  relation  to  the  said  matters  and  indicate,  exjiressly 
or  impliedly,  that  its  legislation  is  to  be  the  only  law  in  re¬ 
lation  to  such  matters.  It  may  at  any  time  vacate  a  field  of 
legislation  into  which  it  has  thus  entered;  but  so  long  as  it 
occupies  such  field  a  State  Parliament  is  excluded  therefrom 
to  the  extent  to  which  the!  field  is  covered  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth  legislation. 

133.  Moreover,  a  valid  Commonwealth  law  prevails  over  a 
State  law,  because  Section  109  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that  when  a  law  of  a  State  is  inconsistent  with  a  law  of  the 
Commonwealth  the  latter  shall  prevail  and  the  former  shall, 
to  the  extent  of  the  inconsistency,  be  invalid.  Thus  it  is,  that 
a  State  law  valid  within  the  meaning  of  its  own  Constitution 
and  dealing  with  one  matter  may  be  rendered  unenforceable 
because  a  valid  Commonwealth  law  dealing  with  another  mat¬ 
ter  contains  provisions  with  which  the  State  law  is  incon¬ 
sistent. 

134.  The  most  obvious  application  of  Section  109  is  to  laws 
within  the  field  of  the  concurrent  powers,  but  Section  109  is 
not  limited  to  such  laws.  Tt  applies  to  every  valid  Common¬ 
wealth  law  (the  Engineers’  case,  28  C.Tv.ic,  at  i)age  155). 
Two  enactments  may  be  inconsistent,  although  obedience  to 
each  of  them  may  be  i)ossible  without  disobeying  the  other. 
This  fact,  however,  is  immaterial ;  the  vital  question  is  whether 
the  Commonwealth  Act  on  its  true  construction  is  intended 
to  cover  the  wliole  field.  If  it  is  so  intended,  the  im^onsistency 
is  in  giving  effect  to  the  State  Act,  because  the  Commonwealth 
legislation  is  intended  to  exclude  the  State  legislation,  and  it 
is  this  inconsistency  which  renders  the  State  Act  invalid 
(Cowburn’s  case,  37  C.r^.H.,  478  and  489).  The  distribu 
tiori  of  powers  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  States 
has  natuially  and  inevitably  given  rise  to  numerous  disputes 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  power  claimed,  and  the  manner 
in  which,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  power  may  l)e  (exercised. 
These  disputes  have  been  the  subject-matter  of  considerable 
judicial  inteipietation  I'esulting  in  some  mo.st  extraortlinarily 
interesting  phenomena,  all  or  most  of  them  showing  a  ten- 
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denty  to  eiilarf^c  the  i)ower  of  the  Commonwealth  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  to  the  disadvantai?e  of  the  States.  Some  four  score 
cases  involving-  important  constitutional  points  have  thus 
been  decided  hy  the  High  Court.  The  following  extract 
is  triken  from  a  lecture  on  “The  Growth  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution — Its  Impetus  and  its  Restraint,”  given  at  ^lelbourno 
on  the  8th  day  of  dune,  1032,  by  the  Honourable  R.  G.  ]^[en- 
zies,  K.C.,  L.L.H.,  M.Tj.A.,  Attorney  General  of  Victoria — 
“Not  many  years  ago  it  was  considered  respectable  and  safe 
to  talk  aboxit  ‘State  rights,’  but  nobody  talks  about  them  to¬ 
day;  if  lie  did,  nobody  would  understand  him,  because  the 
doctrine  of  State  rights  has  not  only  been  put  in  abeyance  so 
far  as  ordinary  private  discussion  is  (‘onceinied,  but  has 
almost  met  its  death-knell  at  the  hands  of  the  High  Court  as 
a  result  of  a  series  of  decisions.” 

135.  During  the  first  nineteen  years  of  the  life  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  the  High  Court  consistently  adopted  the  view  of 
the  Constitution  which  was  favourable  to  the  States.  It  consist¬ 
ently  adopted  a  view  which  was  calculated  to  protect  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  States  against  any  intervention  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  It  evolved  the  doctrines  which  were  referred 
to  as  “the  immunity  of  Instrumentalities”  and  “implied 
])iohlbitions”  which  simply  meant  that  while  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  could  legislate  on  its  subject-matters  and  the 
State  could  legislate  on  the  matters  which  were  left  to  it, 
the  State  could  never  exei-cise  its  power  in  sucli  a  waj^  as  to 
interfere  with  the  Commonwealth  Government,  and  corres¬ 
pondingly  that  the  (Commonwealth  could  never  exercise  its 
legislative  power  in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere  with  the  Gov- 
ei  nment  of  the  State.  Prior  to  1920  the  High  Court  had  held 
that  the  Constitution,  being  a  constitution,  ought  to  be  inter- 
]>reted  in  snch  a  way  as  to  avoid  inconsistencies  and  so  make 
eacli  part  coherent  with  every  other  i)art,  if  ])ossible.  The  first 
High  Court  Judges  all  read  the  language  as  intended  to  be 
subjected  to  the  test  of  the  practical  needs  of  Australian 
Governnuuit.  A’here  in  their  opinion  an  exact  adherence  to 
1h('  h'tter  would  fail  to  satisfy  or  would  interfere  with 
these  needs,  to  that  extent  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
language  might  be  modified,  but  no  more.  An  example 
of  the  doctrine  of  “immunity  of  instrumentalities”  was 
the  Railway  Servants’  Case  (4  C.L.R.  -188)  in  which  case  it 
was  held  that  the  \Tctorian  State  Railways  were  not  bound 
by  the  Commonwealth  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act.  That 
decision  was  based  upon  the  view  that  in  order  to  preserve 
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the  character  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  one  s:<^''c*'i^inent 
must  not  be  allowed  to  destroy  the  other,  and  therefore  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament  must  not  he  allowed  to  make  a  law 
which  would  atfect  the  Victorian  Government  in  relation  to 
its  railways.  That  doctrine  existed  until  1920  when  the  High 
Court,  after  a  change  in  personnel,  abandoned  the  <locti’ines 
previously  held  and  gave  an  interpretation  of  Common¬ 
wealth  poAver  to  the  effect  that  whenever  the  Commonwealth 
legislates  on  the  power  given  to  it,  it  can  bind  a  State  just  as 
much  as  it  can  bind  any  private  individual.  The  doctrines  of 
“implied  prohibitions”  and  “the  immunity  of  instrumentali¬ 
ties”  and  indeed,  the  whole  method  of  reasoning  from  the  fed¬ 
eral  nature  of  the  Constitution  were  overthrown.  Thence¬ 
forth  the  Commonwealth  Constitution,  like  any  othei'  Act,  was 
to  be  interpreted  on  the  oi’dinary  principles  applicable  to  Acts 
of  Parliament  in  British  communities — the  language  em¬ 
ployed  being  the  only  guide  to  its  meaning  without  attaching 
any  importance  to  the  consequences  of  such  interpretation; 
and  with  an  equal  disregard  of  the  fact  that  howcA'er  exactly 
the  interpretation  may  represent  the  true  intention  of  the  writ¬ 
ten  document,  it  does  not  represent  the  intention  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  voters  who  accepted  it.  It  was  the  decision  in  the 
Engineers’  Case^^’  which  marked  this  great  turning  point  in 
the  general  interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  That  decision 
in  its  wide  application  marked  a  revolution  in  the  Constitution 
so  far  as  the  exercise  of  Commonwealth  powers  are  concerned, 
because  from  that  time  on  the  Commomvealth  could  exercise, 
and  has  exercised,  every  one  of  its  legislative  powers  to  the 

(1)  The  parties  to  this  all-important  case  were  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers  and  the  Adelaide  Steamship  Company.  The  Engineers  claimed  an  award 
in  the  Commonwealth  Industrial  Arbitration  Court  against  a  large  number  of  respon¬ 
dents  including,  in  addition  to  the  Steamship  Company  whose  name  appears,  the 
Government  of  Western  Australia  acting  through  various  agencies,  viz.,  the  State 
Engineering  Works  at  Fremantle  and  the  State  Saw  Mills  at  Perth,  The  case  is 
thus  primarily  an  Industrial  Arbitration  case,  but  from  it  there  has  emerged  con¬ 
stitutional  issues  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  Commonwealth  and  all  the  States 
except  Queensland,  w^ere  represented  at  the  hearing  by  Counsel.  The  High  Court’s 
judgment  was  as  indicated  above  and  determined  among  other  things,  that  the  En- 
gineer’s  Award  by  the  Federal  Arbitration  Court  was  binding  on  the  State  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Western  Australia.  It  w’as  this  decision  which  prompted  the  following  ob¬ 
servation  from  the  Hon.  W,  A.  Holman,  K.C.  (N.S.W^.) : _ 

“  If  it  had  been  known  that  one  clTcct  of  Federation  would  have  been  to  place 
the  fixing  of  salaries  of  all  State  officers  and  employees  in  the  hands  of  an  un¬ 
known  tribunal:  that  the  payments  made  to  the  public  servants  of  Queensland 
^r  instance,  might  be  determined,  not  by  the  people  of  Queensland,  but  by  a 
Court  whose  powers  and  whose  personnel  might  well  be  decided  upon  by  a  majority 
of  the  other  States,  there  naight  have  been— probably  there  would  have  been— a 
diffident  result  at  the  adoption  Referendum.  In  any  case  the  possibility  that  this 
nught  be  one  of  the  consequences  of  arloption  was  never  shown  to  the  people,  and 
it  is,  I  think,  matter  for  regret  that  the  Judges,  adhering  to  rather  technical 
methods  of  construction,  should  have  given  a  wider  range  to  Federal  powers  than 
had  been  hitherto  disclosed,  or  entered  in  popular  imagination.”  (“The  .Australian 
Constitution — Its  Interpretation  and  Amendment.”)  at  p.  40. 
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full  without  regard  to  the  position  a  State  might  occupy,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  any  limitation  that  might  otherwise  have  existed 
in  favoiir  of  a  State.  By  that  decision  there  was  given 
to  federal  powers  a  wider  range  than  had  hitherto  been 
disclosed  or  entered  into  popular  imagination.  Thus 
the  Commonwealth  Parliament  has  become  established, 
not  as  a  body  of  equal  authority  with  the  State  Parlia¬ 
ment,  though  dealing  with  a  different  subject,  but  as 
a  supreme  authority,  whose  word  can  not  only  effectively 
rule  the  subjects  of  the  State,  but  can  effectively  rule 
the  Government  of  the  State  itself,  and  lay  commands  upon 
it  which  may  actually  threaten  the  existence  of  tlie  State  as 
an  organisation.  'Fhis  later  doctrine  has  been  applied  con¬ 
sistently  by  the  High  Court  ever  since  its  adoption  by  the 
High  Court,  so  that  the  distribution  of  the  powers  between  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  States  as  ]>rescribed  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  cannot  now  be  regarded  as  a  clearly  defined  or  compre¬ 
hensive  distribution  of  powers  at  all,  inasmuch  as  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  powers  have  been  enlarged  within  the  specified 
and  enumerated  powers  as  the  result  of  judicial  interpreta¬ 
tions,  and  in  many  ways  the  exercise  by  the  States  of  powers 
hitherto  deemed  to  be  exercisable  by  the  States,  has  been  re¬ 
stricted  or  in-evented  by  Commonwealth  legislation  based  on 
tlie  doctrine  adopted  by  the  High  Court  in  1920  as  previously 
mentioned. 

136.  In  the  main,  however,  the  general  tendency  is  “‘to  en¬ 
able  the  Commonwealth  to  exercise  its  poAvers  throughout  the 
whole  range  (except,  of  course,  where  it  is  otherwise  expressly 
provided  in  the  Constitution)  as  though  it  Avere  a  unitary  Go\'- 
ernment.”*^^  It  is  probable  that  the  full  effect  of  the  decision 
of  the  Engineers’  case  has  not  yet  been  seen  and  will  not  be 
seen  until  the  High  Coui-t  has  had  to  examine  in  detail  its 
effect  on  the  interpretation  of  the  CommonAvealth’s  taxation 
powers.  Such  an  examination  was  nearly  precipitated  in  1932 
Avhen  both  Houses  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  passed 
the  Financial  Emergency  (State  Legislation)  Bill,  A\dueh  inter 
alia  purported  to  prohibit  the  imposition  of  taxation  by  a 
State  unless  the  Commonwealth  Commissioner  of  Taxation 
should  certify  that  the  payment  of  it  Avould  not  unduly  impair 
the  taxpayers’  capacity  to  pay  ConmioiiAA-ealth  taxation.  Such 
an  examination  as  aforesaid  became  unnecessary  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  because  owing  to  a  change  in  the  political  condition.s 
which  prompted  the  introduction  of  the  measure  the  Bill  was 
not  presented  for  the  Royal  assent. 

(2)  Professor  K.  H.  BnUey  in  a  paper  before  the  Australian  Institnte  of  Poli- 
tical  Science  1933. 
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The  Federal  Powers. 

137.  Tlie  fundamental  powers  of  tlie  Coinnionwealtli  Parlia¬ 
ment,  both  exclusive  and  concurrent,  are  expressly  enumer¬ 
ated  in  the  Constitution,  and  except  with  one  (lualification,  the 
powers  which  may  be  exercised  by  that  Parliament  are 
limited  to  those  expressly  enumerated.  The  Commonwealth 
Parliament  is  expressl}’^  authorised  to  make  laws  in  respect 
of  matters  incidental  to  the  matters  specifically  mentioned 
(Section  51  (39));  but  it  has  already  been  laid  down  by  the 
High  Court  in  a  number  of  decided  cases,  that  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Parliament  can  lawfully  make  a  law  necessary  to  en¬ 
able  the  Commonwealth  to  enforce  another  law  made  in  the 
exercise  of  a  power  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution. 
(See  Xew  South  Wales  a'.  Commonwealth  (1931),  46  C.L.P., 
pp.  155,  235,  and  246.) 

138.  The  expressed  powers  of  the  Commonwealth  are  enum¬ 
erated  in  various  sections  of  the  Constitution,  whilst  other  sec¬ 
tions  impose  upon  the  ( 'ommonwealth  certain  restrictions 
upon  its  exercise  of  those  powers.  The  main  enabling  pro¬ 
vision  is  Section  51,  wdiich  enacts  that  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament  shall  have  power  to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order 
and  good  government  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  respect  to 
the  following  matters,  namely : — 

(1)  Trade  and  commerce  with  other  countries  and  among 

the  States; 

(2)  Taxation,  but  so  as  not  to  discriminate  between 

States  or  parts  of  States; 

(3)  Bounties  on  the  production  or  export  of  goods,  but 

so  that  such  bounties  shall  be  uniform  throughout 

the  Commonwealth; 

(4)  Borrowing  money  on  the  }>ublic  credit  of  the  Com¬ 

monwealth  ; 

(5)  Postal,  telegraphic,  telei)honic,  and  other  like  ser¬ 

vices  ; 

(6)  riie  naval  and  military  defence  of  the  Commonwealth 

and  of  the  several  States,  and  the  control  of  the 

forces  to  execute  and  maintain  the  laws  of  the 

Commonwealth ; 

(7)  Lighthouses,  light-ships,  beacons  and  buoys; 

(8)  Astronomical  and  meteorological  observations; 

(9)  Quarantine; 


(10)  Fisheries  in  Australian  waters  beyond  territorial 

limits ; 

(11)  (^ensns  and  Statistics; 

(12)  ('urrency,  coiiuif^e  and  lej^al  tender; 

(13)  Banking,  other  than  State  Banking;  also  State  Bank¬ 

ing  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  con¬ 
cerned,  the  incorporation  of  banks,  and  the  issue 
of  paper  money. 

(14)  Insurance,  other  than  State  insurance;  also  State 

insurance  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State 
concerned ; 

(15)  Weights  and  ineasin-es; 

(16)  Bills  of  Exchange  and  promissory  jiotes; 

(17)  Bankruptcy  and  insolvency; 

(18)  Copyrights,  patents  of  inventions  and  designs,  and 

trade  marks ; 

(19)  Naturalisation  and  aliens; 

(20)  Foreign  corporations,  and  trading  or  financial  cor¬ 

porations  formed  within  the  limits  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  ; 

(21)  Marriage; 

(22)  Divorce  and  matrimonial  causes;  and,  in  relation 

thereto,  parental  rights,  and  the  custody  and  guar¬ 
dianship  of  infants ; 

(23)  Invalid  and  old  age  pensions; 

(24)  The  service  and  execution  throughout  the  Common¬ 

wealth  of  the  civil  and  (‘liminal  process  and  the 
judgments  of  the  Courts  of  the  States ; 

•(25)  The  recognition  throughoxit  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  laws,  the  public  acts  and  records  and  the  judi¬ 
cial  proceedings  of  the  States; 

(26)  The  i)eoplc  of  any  race,  other  than  the  aboriginal 

race,  in  any  State  for  whom  it  is  deemed  necessary 
to  make  special  law’s; 

(27)  Immigration  and  emigration; 

(28)  The  influx  of  criminals ; 

(29)  External  affairs; 

(30)  The  relations  of  the  Commonwealth  with  the  islands 

of  the  Pacific ; 
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(31)  The  acquisition  of  property  on  just  terms  from  any 

State  or  ])erson  for  any  i)urpose  in  respect  of  which 
the  Parliament  has  power  to  make  laws; 

(32)  The  control  of  railways  with  respect  to  transport  for 

the  naval  and  military  purposes  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  ; 

(33)  The  acquisition,  with  the  consent  of  a  State,  of  any 

railways  of  the  State  on  terms  arranged  l)etween 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  State; 

(34)  Railway  construction  and  extension  in  any  State 

with  the  consent  of  that  State; 

(35)  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  for  the  prevention  and 

settlement  of  industrial  disputes  extending  beyond 
the  limits  of  any  one  State; 

(36)  Matters  in  respect  of  which  the  Constitution  makes 

provision  until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides; 

(37)  Matters  referred  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Common¬ 

wealth  by  the  Parliament  or  Parliaments  of  any 
State  or  States;  but  so  that  the  law  shall  extend 
only  to  States  by  whose  Parliaments  the  matter  is 
referred  or  which  afterwards  adopt  the  law; 

(38)  The  exercise  within  the  Commonwealth,  at  the  re¬ 

quest  or  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Parliaments 
of  all  the  States  directly  concerned,  of  any  power 
which  can  at  the  establishment  of  this  Constitu¬ 
tion  be  exercised  only  by  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  or  by  the  Fedex'al  Council  of 
Australasia ; 

(39)  Matters  incidental  to  the  execution  of  any  power 

vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Parliament  or  in 
either  House  thereof,  or  in  the  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth,  or  in  the  Federal  Judicature,  or 
in  any  department  or  officer  of  the  Commonwealth. 

139.  Section  52  of  the  Constitution  provides  that  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  Commonwealth  sliall,  subject  to  this  Constitution, 
have  exclusive  power  to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and 
good  Government  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  resi)oct  to:— 

(1)  The  seat  of  Government  of  the  Commonwealth;  and 
all  places  acquired  by  the  Commonwealth  for  public 
purposes ; 
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(2)  Matters  relating  to  any  department  of  the  Public 

Service,  the  control  of  which  is  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  transferred  to  the  executive  government  of 
the  Commonwealth ; 

(3)  Other  matters  declared  by  the  Constitution  to  be 

within  the  exclusive  power  of  the  Commonwealth. 

140.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Commonwealth  Par¬ 
liament  is  granted  exclusive  power  in  respect  to  the  matters 
mentioned  in  Section  69,  whilst,  subject  to  that  section,  and 
to  Section  52,  it  has  only  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  respect  to 
the  matters  mentioned  in  Section  51. 

141.  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  also  has  power 
to  make  laws  conferring  original  jurisdiction  on  the  High 
Court  in  any  matter — 

(1)  Arising  under  the  Constitution,  or  involving  its  in 

terpretation ; 

(2)  Arising  under  any  laws  made  by  the  Parliaments; 

(3)  Pelating  to  the  same  subject-matter  claimed  under 

the  laws  of  different  States  (Section  76),  and  also 
to  make  laws — 

(a)  defining  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Federal  Court, 

other  than  the  High  Court; 

(b)  defining  the  extent  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  any 

Federal  Court  shall  be  exclusive  of  that  which 
belongs  to  or  is  invested  in  the  Coui'ts  of  the 
States ; 

(c)  investing  any  Court  of  a  State  with  Federal  juris¬ 

diction  (Section  77). 

142.  Under  Section  78  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  may 
also  make  laws  conferring  rights  to  proceed  against  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  or  a  State  in  respect  of  matters  within  the  limits 
of  judicial  power. 

143.  Section  92  provides  that  on  the  imposition  of  uni¬ 
form  duties  of  customs  and  of  excise  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  trade  and  commerce  and  intercourse  among  the 
States,  whether  by  means  of  internal  carriage  or  ocean 
navigation  shall  be  absolutely  free,  but  this  section  is 
qualified  by  Section  95,  which  provides  that  for  five  years 
after  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs  and  excise 
Westei-n  Australia  might  impose  duties  of  customs  on  goods 
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passing  into  that  State  and  not  originally  imported  from  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth.  Such  duties,  however, 
were  to  be  fixed  on  a  sliding  scale,  and  were  to  he  collected  by 
the  Commonwealth. 

144.  The  power  of  the  Commonwealth  to  make  laws  with  re¬ 
spect  to  trade  and  commerce  extends  to  navigation  and  ship¬ 
ping,  and  to  railways,  the  property  of  any  State  (Section  98), 
but  Section  99  prohibits  the  Commonwealth  from  giving  to 
one  State  or  part  of  a  State  preference  over  any  other  State 
or  part  of  a  State  by  any  law  or  regulation  of  trade  or  com¬ 
merce.  This  prohibition,  however,  has  not  been  complete  in 
its  restrictive  effect,  and  has  been  evaded  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth  in  at  least  one  instance  in  relation  to  payment  of  cus¬ 
toms  duty.  In  the  case  referred  to  the  State  of  Victoria  was 
relieved  of  a  liability  to  pay  customs  duty  on  the  importation 
by  that  State  of  certain  electrical  goods  by  an  exemption 
under  a  Tariff  by-law,  whereby  any  such  goods  were  ex¬ 
empted  from  customs  duty  where  brown  coal  was  used  in 
connection  therewith.  As  Victoria  is  the  only  State  in  which 
brown  coal  is  produced  and  used,  the  said  exemi)tion  operated 
directly  and  solely  for  the  benefit  of  Victoria,  which  by  that 
means  was  given  preferential  treatment.  The  embargo 
against  the  importation  of  sugar — imposed  mainly  for  the 
benefit  of  Queensland — is  another  case  in  point,  which  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  9  of  this  Case. 

145.  The  Commonwealth  can  by  law  ])rohibit  States  from 
giving  preference  or  making  discrimination  as  to  railways, 
which  is  undue  or  unreasonable  to  any  State  (Section  102). 
A  State  shall  not  impose  any  tax  on  property  of  any  kind 
belonging  to  the  Commonwealth,  nor  shall  the  Common¬ 
wealth  impose  any  tax  on  property  of  any  kind  belonging  to 
a  State  (vSection  11-1).  'fhe  latter  prohibition,  however,  has 
been  held  not  to  exclude  the  Commonwealth  from  charging 
and  recovering  from  the  States  duties  of  customs  on  goods 
imported  by  the  States  (B.  v.  Sutton,  5  C.L.B.,  789). 

146.  Section  114  also  prohibits  a  State — but,  strangol\' 
not  a  person  within  a  State — fi’om  raising  oi’  luain- 
taining  any  naval  or  military  force  without  the  consent  of 
the  Commonwealth,  but  on  the  other  hand  Section  119  places 
on  the  Commonwealth  a  statutory  duty  to  protect  overv 
State  against  invasion,  and,  on  the  recjuest  of  the  executive 
Government  of  a  State,  against  domestic*  violence.  Section 
115  excludes  the  States  from  the  power  to  coin  mouev,  or  to 
make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  legal  tender  in  pay- 


ment  ot  (lol)ts;  wliilst  Section  116  forbids  tlie  Coinmonwealth 
to  make  any  law  for  establishing  any  religion,  or  for  imposing 
any  religions  observance,  or  for  prohibiting  the  free  exer¬ 
cise  of  any  religion,  and  provides  that  no  religious  test  shall 
be  re(|uired  as  a  qualification  of  any  office  or  ])ublic  trust 
under  the  Coinmonwealth. 

147.  Under  Section  105  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth 
was  authorised  to  take  over  from  the  States  their  ])ublic  debts 
as  existing  at  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth.  This 
section,  however,  did  not  authorise  the  Parliament  of  the 
Comnionwealfh  to  take  over  from  the  States  their  public 
debts  incurred  after  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth. 
It  has  been  shown  in  another  chapter  how  from  time  to  time 
the  financial  relations  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  States 
passed  through  a  series  of  changes  commencing  with  the  i>ass- 
ing  of  the  Surplus  Hevenue  Act,  IblO,  which  .superseded 
Section  87  of  the  Constitution,  and  how  a  movement  com¬ 
menced  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  about  1927  for 
the  making  of  another  change  in  those  financial  relations  re¬ 
sulted  in  negotiations  lietween  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
States  for  an  agreement  whereby  the  Commonwealth,  sub¬ 
ject  to  certain  conditions,  was  to  take  over  the  public  debts 
of  the  States  as  at  the  30th  day  of  June,  1927.  Although  the 
terms  of  this  agreement  were  settled  and  approved  by  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  State.s,  the  Commonwealth  had  no 
legal  authority  under  the  ( 'onstitution,  as  it  then  stood,  to 
enter  into  such  agreement,  and  it  was  found  that  in  order  to 
))rocnre  such  authority  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  itself.  This  amendment — 
whicli  is  the  only  material  amendment  which  has  been  made 
in  the  Constitution  since  it  became  law — was  effected  by  the 
Commonwealth  Constitution  Alteration  (State  debts)  Act, 
1928.  The  provisions  of  that  new  section,  its  application,  and 
its  effect  are  dismissed  in  Cha]iter  5  of  this  Case. 


The  State  Powers. 

148.  An  examination  of  Section  51  of  the  Constitution  dis¬ 
closes  that  the  powers  exercisable  by  the  Commonwealth 
cover  a  wide  and  comprehensive  field,  although  the  main 
powers  conferred  and  which  are  exercised  by  the  Common- 
weallh  are  those  relating  to  Customs  and  Excise,  Coinage, 
Currency,  Ranking  (other  than  State  banking),  Defence, 
Posts  an<l  'Pelegraphs,  and  External  Affairs. 
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149.  The  list  of  poAvers  enumerated  in  Section  51,  hoAvever. 
is  not  by  any  means  exhaustu^e,  and  the  residue  of  Govern¬ 
mental  poAvers  and  authorities  and  obligations  left  to  the 
States,  and  not  exercisable  by  or  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Commonwealth,  still  includes  powers  of  legislation 
in  respect  to: — (1)  Lands,  (2)  Agriculture,  (3)  For- 
estiy,  (4)  Mining,  (5)  Eailways  and  Harbours,  (6)  Water 
Supply  and  other  Public  Institutions  and  Essential  Services, 

(7)  Settlement,  Development,  and  Internal  Communications, 

(8)  Local  Gov'ernment,  (9)  State  Banking,  (10)  Education, 
(11)  Civil  and  Criminal  Justice,  (12)  Police,  (13)  Hospitals, 
Charities,  Prisons,  and  the  Relief  of  Unemployment. 

150.  By  delegation,  also,  the  States  are  responsible  for  the 
enforcement  of,  and  haA  e  power  to  enforce,  certain  Common¬ 
wealth  laws,  and  the  executiA'^e  GoA’ernment  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  depends  upon  the  police  forces  of  the  States  for  the 
enforcement  of  its  laws  relating  to  CommouAA'ealth  instru¬ 
mentalities,  and  to  trade  and  commerce  Avith  other  countries, 
and  to  enforce  CommouAvealth  industrial  awards. 

151.  The  State  Parliaments  are  the  only  Parliaments,  Avhicli 
haA’e  power  to  jDass  laws  relating  to  industrial  conditions,  ex¬ 
cept  in  relation  to  tx'ade  and  commerce  Avith  other  countries 
and  among  the  States,  and  in  I’elation  to  navigation  and  ship¬ 
ping.  AAA-ards  of  the  CommoiiAAealth  Arbitration  Court,  Iioaa'- 
CA-er,  prevail  over  State  laws  and  aAvards  of  State  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Courts,  Avhen  the  latter  are  inconsistent  Avith  the  former. 

152.  Since  industrial  questions  have  entered  largely  info 
the  politics  of  Australia,  State  polities  excite  the  keenest 
party  feeling  and  popular  interest;  and  it  follows  that  as  the 
result  of  a  pi’eponderance  of  members  fi’om  particular  States 
in  the  CommoiiAvealth  Parliament,  the  decisions  of  the  latter 
may  aa^'cII  be  influenced  by  the  industrial,  economic  and  finan¬ 
cial  interests  of  those  particular  States  to  the  detriment  or 
pre.iiulice  of  other  States  not  so  completely  represented  in 
the  CommonAvealth  Parliament. 

153.  A\  hilst  the  States  may  laAA'fully  exercise  exclusi\’ely  the 
residue  of  Governmental  poAv*ers  reserved  to  the  States  by 
the  Constitution,  the  question  of  the  manner  in  Avhich  and  the 
extent  to  which  a  particular  State  may  exercise  a  particular 
power  IS,  m  many  cases,  inevitably  bound  up  Avitli  the  ques- 

finance  ;  and  difificulties  in  regard  to  finance,  coupled 
with  the  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  its  poAA'ers  bv  a  State  had 
by  1927  created  a  position  in  Avhich  the  States— and  particu- 
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larly  the  less  populated  States — found  themselves  obliged  to 
consent  to  the  alteration  of  the  Constitution  by  the  insertion 
of  the  new  Section  105A,  in  order  to  preserve  their  actual 
existence  as  separate  self-governing  communities.  The  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution  in  the  manner  stated,  has,  however, 
given  to  the  Commonwealth  a  weapon  with  which  it  can  very 
seriously — and  calamitously  to  the  States — prevent  or  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  exercise  by  the  States  of  those  powers,  which 
the  original  Constitution  intended  that  the  States  should  be 
free  to  exercise,  and  thereby  preserve  their  status  as  self- 
governing  colonies  with  responsible  government,  which  they 
had  and  enjoyed  prior  to  the  Federal  Constitution  becoming 
law. 

The  Working  of  the  Constitution. 

154.  The  task  was  entrusted  to  a  Royal  Commission  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1927  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  its  working  since  Federation.  That  Commission  was 
engaged  in  its  task  for  a  period  of  two  years;  the  evidence 
taken  is  embraced  in  an  infoi*mative  publication  consisting  of 
more  than  1,700  pages,  and  its  report  forms  a  volume  of  3<0 
pages.  Particularly  interesting  and  enlightening  is  the  survey 
contained  in  the  addresses  ‘^hlelivered  both  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  the  period,  during  which  the  Commission 
took  evidence,  by  the  Honourable  H.  S.  Nicholas,  Counsel 
assisting  the  Commission.  The  subject  is  almost  a  limitless 
one ;  it  merits  a  treatise  of  its  own ;  and  it  is  quite  imprac¬ 
ticable  here  to  attempt  to  give  an  adequate  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  account  of  the  working  of  the  Constitution.  To  attempt 
a  mere  precis  would  be  equally  futile,  because  on  any  given 
point  the  treatment  wouhl  need  to  be  so  brief  as  to  give  rise 
to  ambiguities.  Chapter  5  of  the  Case  has  been  devoted  to 
a  discussion  on  the  nature  and  the  working  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  as  it  affects  the  financial  relationship  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  the  States.  Therein  it  is  shown  how  financially 
“the  States  are  tied  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth”;  how  in  the  taxing  power  (Section  5^  and  the 
spending  power  (Section  81),  and  in  the  far-reaching  Section 
105A  the  Commonwealth  possesses  the  means  whereby  the 
States  may  be  ultimately  crippled.  Reference,  however,  will 
have  to  be  made  to  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Constitution  (and  to  the  evidence  taken  before  that  Com¬ 
mission),  and  to  other  authorative  works  for  a  more  or  less 

Commission  on  tho  Constitution.  Minutos  of  Evidence,  pp.  4  and 

seq,  1662  and  aeq. 


exhjuistive  account  of  the  matter  j^enerally — for  examples  and 
illustrations  as  to  how  judicial  interpretations,  particularly 
of  recent  years,  have  so  extraordinarily  developed  the  writ¬ 
ten  words  of  the  Constitution  in  favour  of  the  Commonwealth 
at  the  expense  of  the  States;  of  the  hopeless  tangle  of  State 
and  Federal  industrial  arhitration  laws,  ami  the  ruinous 
effect  on  industry  as  a  result  of  this  disorderly  division  of 
powers  consequent  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  lli<rh 
Court  of  the  varying  decisions  of  the  High  (^ourt  upon 
Section  02  (the  trade  and  commerce  power),  and  the  <*ouse- 
quential  hindrances  upon  governmental  and  other  action  in  the 
most  vital  respects;  of  the  legalistic  demai’cations,  which 
would  be  humorous  if  their  effects  were  not  so  serious,  as  to 
just  where  one  Government  may  commence  its  activities  and 
where  it  must  end;  of  the  costly  duplication  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  so  many  State  activities,  and  of  their  collision  at 
so  many  points;  of  how  uncertainty  as  to  whether  a  sul)ject 
is  legally  a  matter  for  attention  by  the  State  or  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  has  led  to  its  not  being  dealt  with  at  all;  and  of 
the  many  extraordinary  anomalies  and  peculiarities  which 
exist  in  the  political  institution  which  “works  within  a  Pro¬ 
crustean  frame  of  legal  powers  and  in  a  rather  forensic 
atmosphere.”  The  question  ever  befoi*e  the  State  and 
federal  legislatures  is: — Is  our  proposed  legislation  consti¬ 
tutional?  The  Bill  becomes  an  Act,  but  with  grave  mis¬ 
givings  as  to  its  complete  validity.  The  Act  is  challenged. 
The  TIigh  Court  sits,  and  the  country  stands  still.  The 
political  organisation  of  Australia  certainly  affords  a 
striking  illustration  of  Dicey’s  terse  expression  that  “Fed¬ 
eralism  is  Legalism.”  True,  it  is.  that  some  of  the  points 
are  not  strictly  constitutional  problems  at  all — theoi'etically 
they  could  be  solved  not  by  altering  the  Commonwealth’s 
pow'ers,  but  by  the  mode  of  their  exercise.  The  Common¬ 
wealth,  however,  has  never  been  inclined  to  modify  the  method 


(1)  Speaking  of  the  High  Court’s  interpretation  of  Section  .51  (xxxv.)  of  the 
^iktitiition  and  of  the  practical  effects  of  that  interpretation,  the  Hon.  VV.  -\. 
Holman,  K.C.,  declarer  in  “The  .\iistralian  Constitution— Its  Interpretation  and 
?■  b<,gan  what  is  probably  the  most  extraor- 

tiMlIe  duplicate  legislation  that  any  modern  civilisation  has  seen.  IVao- 

industry  was  regulated,  and  regulated  twice  over.  The  State 
^  Federal  Arbitration  Court  on  the 

‘="7?':  the  same  ground.  At  the  Convention  it  had  been 
Si  ^  ""t  ^hat  would  be  the  tnie  FcHleral  disputes  in  industry.  Now  it  was 

thteg  wa^SW  a“  well.”  ”  unluckily,  every- 

present^s^'stem  o7lbii*TT-^  that  the 

TOnidrv  Z  tbm.elt^Vr  Arbitration  amounted  to  lunacy,  but  ho  admitted  that  per- 
‘^Da  ly  ‘“’'h  te  settle  the  question  satisfactorily.”— Fide 
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of  exereisilijj,-  its  jiowers,  but  rather  to  pursue  very  vigorously 
a  course  most  calculated  to  accentuate  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a  solution  of  the  prolfiem.  With  a  view  to  removing  the 
chaotic  conditions  in  respect  to  the  division  of  powers  which 
have  followed  upon  judicial  interpretations  of  the  High  Court, 
the  Commonwealth  Parliament  on  several  occasions  has 
sponsored  proposed  aiuendments  of  the  Constitution;  but  all 
such  proposals,  without  exception,  have  been  for  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  further  power  to  the  Commonwealth  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  diminution  of  the  powers  of  the  States;  and  all  such 
proposals,  when  submitted  to  the  people  of  Australia  by  way 
of  referendum,  have,  with  oiie  exception,  been  rejected.  The 
one  outstanding  exception  was  the  approval  by  the  people  in 
1928  of  the  new  Section  105A;  and  in  respect  to  that  particu¬ 
lar  referendum  very  few  voters  either  understood  or  gave 
any  thought  at  all  to  the  actual  terms  of  the  section,  appar¬ 
ently  accepting  the  explanation  given  by  the  Federal  Attor¬ 
ney  General  just  prior  to  the  referendum — an  explanation 
which  was  subsequently  proved  incorrect  by  a  decision  of  the 
High  Court. 

155.  Sir  d ames  Mitchell,  when  Premier  of  AVestern  Australia 
stated  in  respect  to  Federation  generally; — “Everything 
they  said  would  happen  has  not  happened,  and  everjdhing 
they  said  would  not  happen  has  happened.”  The  same  can 
be  stated  in  respect  to  the  working  of  the  Constitution  itself, 
'riie  failure  of  Federalism  as  a  system  of  social  organisation 
in  Australia  is  a  problem,  which  is  examined  and  discussed  in 
Chayder  8  of  the  Case. 

156.  Morally,  if  not  legally,  there  has  been  a  distinct  breach 
of  the  agreement,  by  which  Federation  was  achieved,  inas¬ 
much  as  judicial  interpretations  by  the  High  Court  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  actions  i)y  the  (Commonwealth  have  almost 
entirely  abrogated  Sections  lOG  and  107  of  the  Constitution, 
Avhich  read  as  follows: — 

3()(i.  The  (institution  of  each  State  of  the  Commoinvealth  shall,  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  Constitution,  continue  as  at  the  establishment  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  or  as  at  the  admission  or  establishment  of  the  State,  as  the  case 
may  be,  until  altered  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  State. 

107.  Kvery  power  of  the  Parliament  of  a  Colony  which  has  oecomc  or 
becomes  a  State,  shall,  unless  it  is  by  this  Constitution  exclusively  vested 
in  the  Parliament  of  the  Corainonwealth  or  withdrawn  from  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  State,  continue  as  at  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth, 
or  as  at  the  establishment  or  admission  of  the  State,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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157.  The  working  of  the  Constitution,  as  proved  by  aetnal 
experience,  together  with  the  steady  growth  of  the  policy  of 
centralisation  adopted  by  successive  Commonwealth  Govern¬ 
ments  has  placed  Western  Axistralia  in  that  unenviable  posi¬ 
tion,  that,  if  it  remains  a  party  to  the  Federation  it  will  ulti¬ 
mately  cease  to  exist,  and,  that  if  it  desires  to  retain  its  ex¬ 
istence  as  an  independent  self-governing  State,  with  ability 
to  exercise  the  governmental  powers  and  authorities  exer¬ 
cisable  by  it  as  a  self-governing  community,  it  must  cease  to 
be  a  party  to  Federation. 
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CHAPTER  5.— THE  FINANCIAL  RELATIONSHIP  OF 
THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  THE  STATES. 

Part  I. — The  Distribution  of  Commonwealth  Revenue  among 
the  States,  and  other  special  features. 

Historical. 

158.  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  represented  the  chief  source 
from  which  the  six  Australian  self-governing  Colonies  de¬ 
rived  their  revenue  with  which  to  develop  the  country  and 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  State  before  they  federated  in  1901. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  New  South  Wales,  it  was 
almost  the  sole  source.  Income  Tax  and  Land  Tax 
wore  unknown  in  Western  Australia  in  those  daj's.  For  the 
three  years  ended  30th  June,  1900,  the  net  annual  average  from 
Customs  and  Excise,  Posts,  Telegraphs,  Telephones  and  De¬ 
fence  (the  chief  services  which  ultimately  became  Federal) 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  its 
total  revenue  (including  in  the  latter  a  deficit  of  over 
£100,000),  while  for  the  balance  of  its  revenue  it  depended  upon 
the  working  profit  on  the  railways  for  *20  per  cent.;  lands, 
mines,  and  forests  for  over  5  per  cent.;  and  stamps,  probates, 
and  license  fees  for  7  per  cent.  Thus,  in  transferring  to  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament  (for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
economic  benefits,  which  it  was  claimed  would  accrue  by  sub¬ 
stituting  in  lieu  of  the  six  Colonial  Tariffs,  a  single  uniform 
Tariff  for  the  whole  of  Australia)  the  exclusive  power  to 
impose  duties  of  Customs  and  Excise,  the  States  Avere  surren¬ 
dering  their  main  source  of  revenue. 

159.  As  has  been  mentioned  in  Chapter  4  of  this  Case,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Federal  system  for  the  government  of  Australia,  as 
finally  accepted  by  the  then  self-governing  Colonies  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  was  designed  so  as  to  leave  Avith  the  States  the  control 
of  and  the  responsibility  for  such  important  matters  as  Lands, 
Settlement  and  Development,  Agriculture,  Foresty,  Mining, 
RailAAmys,  essential  services  and  other  public  utilities,  I.ocal 
Government,  CiA'il  and  Criminal  Justice,  Education,  Hos¬ 
pitals,  Charities,  and  Prisons  and  the  Relief  of  Unemploy¬ 
ment. 

160.  Clearly,  therefore,  the  outstanding  problem  in  the 
achievement  of  Federation  was— to  quote  the  Avords  of  Sir 


(1)  State  Under-Treasurer’s  Report,  1919. 


(ieorge  Reid,  the  then  Premier  of  New  Soutli  Wales — “  to 
reconcile  the  financial  wisdom  of  the  ( 'onimonwealth  with  the 
financial  security  of  the  States.” 

161.  Without  suitable  guarantees  to  the  States  for  their  con- 
timied  financial  security — for  a  return  to  the  States,  by  one 
means  or  another,  of  the  greater  portion  of  tlie  revenue 
derived  by  the  Commonwealth  t)y  way  of  Customs  and 
Excise — there  would  have  been  no  Federation.  That  this 
was  fully  realised,  and  that  the  intention  of  the  framers  of 
the  Commonwealth  (Tmstitution  was  to  secure  these  guaran¬ 
tees  for  the  States  is  made  manifest  by  the  declarations  which 
are  contained  in  Api>endix  No.  .‘1  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 
and  which  are  merely  a  few  of  the  many  utterances  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  nature  which  were  made  during  the  course  of  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  Draft  Constitution  at  the  various  Conventions. 


The  ”  Braddon  Blot  ’’-  Section  87  of  the  Constitution. 

162.  Many  were  the  proposals  brought  forward  for  inclusion 
in  the  Draft  Constitution  to  meet  this  great  question  ‘“’“which 
troubled  the  Convention  fi’om  the  very  first”;  but  one  by 
one  the  various  suggestions  were  rejected  as  l)eing  insufficient 
and  unsatisfactory;  so  that  when,  at  the  ^lelbourne  Session 
of  the  Australasian  National  Convention  of  1897-98,  the  Con¬ 
stitution  Bill  was  reported  a  first  time  to  the  Convention  it 
contained  no  express  guarantee  whatever  as  to  the  return  of 
the  Federal  Custom.s  collections  to  the  States.  ‘■’*’“.\fter  the 
tliird  recommittal.  Sir  Edward  Braddon  after  consultation 
with  others  ot  the  same  mind,  bronght  up  the  first  draft  of 
the  iamous  Braddon  clause,  providing  that  out  of  the  net  Cus¬ 
toms  and  Excise  revenue,  not  more  than  one-twentieth  should 
be  si)ent  by  the  (,'ommonwealth  in  the  exercise  of  its  original 
])Ower.‘<,  not  more  than  four-twentieths  should  be  spimt  upon 
transferred  services,  and  the  I’cmaining  three-fourths  should 
be  distributed  among  the  States  ....  and  it  'was  carried  .  .  . 
Mr.  Holder  juit  the  argument  for  the  clause  very  clearly.  9’hc 
Federal  Treasurer  would  only  need,  for  Federal  purimses,  a 
i-evenue  of  £1,500,000;  but  to  Tueet  the  needs  of  the  States, 
he  ought  to  raise  at  least  £6,000,000.  He  still  thought  that 
the  best  guarantee  was  the  necessities  of  the  States;  that  this 
clause  only  imposed  a  statutory  obligation  to  do  what  in  any 
case  the  Parliament  wmuld  be  under  a  political  obligation  to 


(1)  Federal  Convention,  Melbourne  SesBion,  1898. 

(2)  Quick  &  Oarran,  “  Annofatorl  Constitution.” 

(3)  Quick  &  Oarran,  “  Annotated  Constitution,”  pp.  198-9. 


<lo.  still,  he  pointed  out  llie  dilliculty  t)f  satisfying  the  elec¬ 
tors — upon  whose  acceptance  the  (/onstitution  depended — 
without  plain  words  on  the  face  of  the  ('onstitution ;  and  he 
siipported  the  clause  witliout  limitation  ....  and  the  clause 
passed  with  an  amendment  jn’oviding  that,  when  any  part 
of  the  public  debts  Avas  taken  over,  revenue  returnable  to  the 
States  might  be  devoted  to  the  iiayment  of  interest.  The 
clause  was  discussed  yet  once  again,  when  Sir  Edward  Brad- 
don  consented  to  simi)lify  it  by  omitting  the  distinction 
between  ditferent  kinds  of  expenditure,  and  allowing  the  C’om- 
monwealth  to  spend  one-fourth  of  the  net  receipts.'’ 

163.  Arising  out  of  the  failure  of  the  Keferenduin  of  1898,  a 
Premiers’  Conference  was  held  behind  closed  doors  in  Mel¬ 
bourne  on  the  29th  January,  1899,  and  the  manner  in  which 
Section  87  as  it  now  stands  in  the  (’ommon wealth  Constitu¬ 
tion,  came  to  be  adopted  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
extract  of  a  review  of  the  Federal  Movement  in  (^uick  and 
Garran’s  “Annotated  Constitution”  (p.  219): — 

“  The  financial  question  ))roved  the  hardest  of  all  to  solve,  and  nearly 
caused  a  break-up  of  the  Conference.  Several  brand-new  financial  schemes 
were  offered,  but  none  of  them  met  with  general  acceptance,  and  the  Con¬ 
ference,  like  the  Convention,  wiis;  obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  scheme  in  the 
Bill.  As  to  the  Braddon  clause,  evei*y  one  was  willing  to  let  it  go,  if  any 
substitute  could  be  found;  but  eveiw  cure  .seemed  worse  than  the  disease. 
T)ie  Conference  reported  as  follows : — 

“The  Pi-emiers  have  given  full  consideration  to  the  objections 
which  have  been  ui'ged  against  this  clause,  and  have  also  considered 
other  proposfds  which  have  been  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
some  security  to  the  States  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  the  revenue 
eolle<*ted  in  the  Stafe.s  shall  be  returned  to  them,  while,  if  pos.«ible, 
avoiding  excessive  burden.s  of  taxation,  a  prolonged  system  of  book¬ 
keeping,  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  the  surplus  to  be  divided, 
and  uncertainty  as  to  the  method  of  distributing  the  surplus  amongst 
the  States. 

“The  Premiers  consider  that  all  the  other  proposals  are  open  to 
more  sei'ious  objections  than  those  which  have  been  raised  against  the 
clause  as  it  appeai-s  in  the  Bill :  but  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  objec¬ 
tions  as  far  a.s  possible,  consistently  with  the  safety  of  the  States,  the 
Premiei’S  a.iv  of  opinion  that  the  operation  of  the  clause  should  not 
continue  after  a  period  of  ten  yeaiv  if  the  Parliament  then  desires 
to  repeal  or  alter  it;  and  that  in  addition  power  should  be  granted 
to  the  Parliament  to  deal  with  any  exceptional  circumstances  which 
may  from  tiur;  to  time  arise  in  the  fiiianeial  position  of  any  of  the 
States.” 

“To  give  efifecd  to  these  opinions,  they  limited  the  Braddon 
clause  to  ‘a  i)eriod  of  tcti  yeai-s  after  the  establishment  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  and  thereafter  until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides’; 
and  added  a  new  clause  (Sec.  06)  empowering  the  Parliament,  during 
the  same  period,  to  grant  financial  assistance  to  any  " 
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164.  The  “Braddoii  Blot”  was  the  alliterative  nickname 
given  to  Section  87  in  pre-Federation  days — and  as  the 
“Braddoii  Blot”  it  is  still  known  by  the  States  to-day. 


Transferred  Properties. 

165.  Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  subsequent  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Financial  relations  between  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  States,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  transactions 
concerning  the  Departmental  properties  transferred  by  the 
States  to  the  Commonwealth  in  accordance  with  Section  85 
of  the  Commonwealth  Constitution.  The  properties  which 
were  so  transferred  were  taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth 
at  amounts  based  substantially  upon  valuations  made  by  the 
Commonwealth.  Prior  to  and  until  the  Financial  Agreement, 
1927,  the  Commonwealth  paid  to  the  States,  interest  at  the 
rate  of  3^^  per  cent,  per  annum  in  respect  of  the  properties 
transferred  upon  the  amount  of  the  valuations  so  ascertained. 
The  matter  of  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  on  trans¬ 
ferred  properties  was  specifically  dealt  with  in  the  said  agree¬ 
ment,  whereby  it  was  provided  that  all  questions  as  between 
the  Commonwealth  and  Western  Australia  in  respect  of  trans¬ 
ferred  properties  were  settled  by  the  Commonwealth  taking 
over  £736,432  of  the  public  debt  of  AVestei’n  Australia,  and 
assuming  full  liability  for  principal  and  interest  in  respect 
thereof. 

The  Substitution  of  Capitation  Payments  to  the  States  in 
Lieu  of  Three-fourths  of  the  Customs  Revenue. 

^166.  At  the  end  of  the  10-year  period  provided  for  in  Section 
87  of  the  Constitution,  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  passed 
the  Surplus  Revenue  .\ct,  1910,  which  provided  for  the  annual 
payment  by  the  Commonwealth  to  the  States  of  an  amount 
equal  to  25s.  per  head  of  their  population  in  each  year.  This 
system  was  substituted  in  lieu  of  the  prev^ious  arrangement 
whereby  thi’ee-quarters  of  the  Commonwealth’s  revenue  from 
Customs  and  Excise  was  returnable  to  the  States.  The 
placing  on  the  Commonwealth  Statute  Book  of  the  Invalid 
and  Old-age  Pension  Act  was  the  .iustification  for  this  alter¬ 
ation  which  seriously  diminished  the  State’s  share  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  revenue.  Under  the  new  system  Ihe  States 
had  received  only  £5,603,191  in  1910-11  as  against  £8,088,905 
in  1909-10  under  the  original  system.  A  copy  of  the  Agree- 
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ment  which  gave  rise  to  the  Surplus  Revenue  Act  is  contained 
in  Appendix  No.  5,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  The  Surplus 
Revenue  Act  of  1910  also  pi’ovided  (Section  5)  that  “the 
Commonwealth  shall  during  the  period  of  10  years,  begin¬ 
ning  on  the  1st  July,  1910,  and  thereafter  until  Parliament 
othei’wise  provides,  pay  to  the  State  of  Western  Australia  by 
monthly  instalments  an  annual  sum,  which  in  the  first  year 
shall  be  £250,000,  and  in  each  subsequent  year  be  progres¬ 
sively  diminished  by  a  sum  of  £10,000.”  The  reason  for  this 
special  grant  is  as  stated  in  paragraph  4  of  the  agreement 
which  is  reprinted  in  Appendix  No.  5  at  the  eml  of  this 
chapter. 


The  Surplus  Revenue  Subterfuge. 

167.  Still  another  feature  of  the  Surplus  Revenue  Act  is  to 
be  found  in  the  provision  that,  in  addition  to  the  pajunents 
which  have  been  referred  to  above,  the  Treasurer  shall  pay 
to  the  several  States,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their 
people,  all  surplus  Revenue  (if  any)  in  his  hands  at  the  close 
of  each  financial  year.  This  section  had  its  genesis  in  Sec¬ 
tion  94  of  the  Constitution.  The  Commonwealth  has,  how¬ 
ever,  evaded  the  obligations  clearly  set  out  therein,  by  the 
expedient  of  formally  appropriating  (but  not  then  expending) 
its  real  surplus  and  pajdng  it  into  a  Trust  Fund  thereby 
defeating  the  intention  of  the  Constitution  and  depriving 
State  treasurers  of  much  needed  revenue.  The  legality  of 
this  practice  has  been  affirmed  by  the  High  Court  (New  South 
Wales  V.  The  Commonwealth,  7  C.Tj.R.,  179).  but  that  has  in 
no  wise  diminished  the  resentment  which  this  State  feels  in 
resi)ect  to  the  question.  The  reason  for  this  practice  as 
adopted  by  the  Commonwealth  was  to  enable  the  Common¬ 
wealth  to  pay  invalid  and  old  age  pensions  under  an  Act 
which  had  been  passed  in  1908.  This  legislation  was  enacted 
mainly  at  the  instigation  of  the  Victorian  Government,  which 
itself  had  established  a  system  of  old-age  pensions  and  from 
which  it  sought  relief.  While  it  is  probable  that  ultimately 
VV^estern  Australia  would  also  have  established  such  a  pen¬ 
sion  scheme,  it  is  worthy  of  coniinent  that  the  amount  paid  to 
pensioners  in  this  State  is  less  than  Western  Australia  s 
share  on  a  population  basis  of  the  total  cost  of  pensions  in 
Australia.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth 
Government  was  aggravated  in  the  wartime  years  when  the 
capitation  payments  by  the  Commonwealth  were  diminished 
by  25s.  for  every  soldier  who  embarked  for  active  service — 
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the  creator  the  enlistment  (and  Western  Australia  Inul  the 
highest  average  in  the  (’oinmoinvealth)  the  greater  the  deduc¬ 
tion  from  the  eajiitation  payments. 

The  Commonwealth’s  Invasions  into  the  Field  of  Direct 

Taxation. 

168.  Shortly  after  Federation  ^Vestern  Australia  found  it 
necessary  to  draw  revenue  from  the  field  of  direct  taxation, 
which  field,  it  had  always  been  contem})lated,  would  be  re¬ 
served  entirely  for  the  States,  since  that  was  the  only  avenue 
then  left  them.  Tn  1902  the  State  Parliament  enacted  a  IfivL- 
deiid  Duties  Act,  and  in  1907  a  Tjand  and  Income  Tax  Act. 
Tn  this  resi)ect,  too,  tlie  activities  of  the  States  wei'o  soon 
to  be  hampered  and  restricted  by  the  activities  of  the  Fom- 
momvealth. 

169.  Tn  the  year  1910  a  t’ommonwealth  Land  Tax  was  intro¬ 
duced.  Further  encroachments  upon  tiie  spheres  intended  to 
be  reserved  for  the  States  were  made  when  the  Common¬ 
wealth  entered  further  into  the  field  of  direct  taxation  in 
competition  with  the  States  Tty  the  enactment  of  the  Estate 
Duties  Act  in  1914,  and  the  Income  Tax  .Vet  in  1915.  In  this 
connection  other  Commonwealth  taxes  in  the  nature  of  the 
W  artime  T^rofits  Tax,  which  operated  only  in  respect  of  the 
3’ears  1914-1919,  and  the  Entertainments  Tax,  which  has  since 
been  repealed,  are  ignored.  The  imposition  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  further  indirect  taxation  in  the  form 'of  a  Sales  Tax, 
which  represents  5  jier  cent,  of  the  sale  value  of  goods  subject 
to  the  Tax,  has  served  to  impose  a  further  strain  upon  the 
taxable  capacity  of  the  people.  9’lie  great  inroad  made  by 
the  Commonwealth  into  the  sphere  of  direct  taxation  is  at 
once  apparent  from  the  table  in  Appendix  No.  4  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter,  which  sets  fortli  the  collections  of  direct 
taxation  by  the  Commonwealth  and  States  from  the  1st  .Inly, 
1909,  to  the  30th  .Tune,  lO.l.T,  and  which  may  be  summarised 
as  follows: — 


AUSTHATITA. 

DIRECT  TAXATION  COLLECTIONS  FROM  Ist  JULY,  1909, 
TO  .SOth  JUNE,  1933. 

£ 

287,000,000 
■138,0(M),()0<) 

£72.5,000,000 


ConiinonwealtJi 

States 


Total 
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The  Financial  Re-arrangement  of  1927. 

170.  Although  less  favourable  to  tlie  States  than  the  arraiige- 
inent  which  it  superseded,  the  system  of  per  caihta  iiayments, 
nevertheless,  had  one  redeeming  feature  inasmuch  as  the.se 
annual  payments  due  by  the  Commonwealth  to  the  States 
automatically  increased  from  year  to  year  in  unison  with  the 
natural  annual  groAvth  of  the  population  of  the  States.  Thu< 
the  capitation  payments  gradually  increased  from  £5,603,191 


in  1910-11  to  £7,584,912  in  1926-27. 

The  latter  amount 

made  up  as  follows:— 

£ 

.  .  2,917,411 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  .  . 

.  .  2,127,159 

Queensland 

.  .  1,096,235 

South  Australia 

703,816 

Western  Australia 

473,432 

Tasmania 

266,859 

£7,584,912 

171.  Had  the  capitation  system  remained  in  force,  the  pay 
ments  for  the  year  1932-33  would  have  totalled  £8,203,162.  Tn 
1923,  however,  the  Commonwealth  proposed  to  abolish  the 
payments  of  25s.  per  head  which,  since  1910,  had  been  paid 
to  the  States  as  already  explained.  Various  “concessions,” 
i'.ff.,  partial  evacuation  of  the  field  of  direct  taxation,  were 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  capitation  payments.  All  such 
“concessions”  were  regarded  by  the  States  as  being  most 
inadequate,  and  the  various  proposals  were  .strenuously  re¬ 
sisted  by  the  States  which  unanimously  claimed  an  indis- 
[lutable  moral  right  to  a  definite  share  of  the  Customs  rev¬ 
enue.  In  June,  1926,  the  Federal  Treasurer  inti’odueed  the 
State  Grants  Bill,  by  which  it  was  proi)osed  to  abolish  the 
per  capita  payments  hitherto  paid  to  the  States.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  Rill  and  the  Treasurer’s  second  reading  speech 
on  this  Bill  were  nothing  less  than  an  ultimatum  to  the  States. 
The  Bill  Avas  not  considered  further  until  ^larch,  1927,  when 
the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Bruce)  proposed  that  the  abolition 
of  per  capita  ])ayments  should  take  ])lace  as  from  tlie  30th 
June,  1928.  Notwithstanding  many  vigorous  protests  by  tin' 
States,  the  Bill  was  placed  upon  the  Statute  Book  in  April. 
1927.  This  action  by  the  Commonwealth  left  the  States  little 
ojAtion  but  to  accept  whatever  substitute  the  Commoinvealth 
saw  fit  to  ofi’er  by  way  of  recompense  for  withdrawal  of  the 
capitation  payments. 


172.  Acoordiugly  at  a  Conferenco  of  Oomnionwealth  and 
State  Ministers  held  in  the  month  of  duly,  1927,  a  scheme 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  Commonwealth  was,  with 
some  modifications,  forced  upon  the  States. 


“  Pegging  ”  the  Capitation  Payments. 

173.  Stripped  of  all  its  circumlocutory  verbiage,  and  ignor¬ 
ing  for  the  moment  the  points  which  are  discussed  in 
the  next  chapter  of  this  Case,  the  substance  of  the  new 
scheme  was  that  in  lieu  of  the  per  capita  payments, 
the  Commonwealth’s  contributions  to  the  States  were 
fixed  at  an  annual  amount  of  £7,584,912 — the  amount 
of  the  capitation  iiayments  for  1926-27 — and  that  by  way 
of  compensation  for  arresting  the  natural  annual  in¬ 
crease  in  the  payments,  which  would  have  otherwise  accrued 
to  the  States,  the  Commonwealth  was  to  make  certain  con¬ 
tributions  towards  sinking  funds  in  respect  of  the  then  exist¬ 
ing  and  the  future  public  debts  of  the  States.  For  State  debts 
existing  on  the  30th  dune,  1927,  a  sinking  fund  was  to  be 
established,  estimated  to  extinguish  them  in  58  years,  to  which 
the  States  were  to  contribute  5s.  per  cent,  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth  2s.  fid.  per-cent.  New  public  debt  incurred  by  the 
States  after  30th  June,  1927,  was  to  be  extinguished  in  53 
years  by  the  provision  of  a  sinking  fund  of  ten  shillings  per 
centum,  to  which  the  Commonwealth  and  States  were  to  con¬ 
tribute  equally.  AVhere  mone}*  is  boi-i-owed  to  fund  a  revenue 
deficiency,  the  amount  of  sinking  fund  contribution  was  to 
be  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent.  ])er  annum,  and  no  contribu¬ 
tion  towards  this  sinking  fund  is  made  by  the  Commonwealth, 
unless,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  a  funding  a  Commonwealth 
revenue  deficiency. 

174.  The  arrangement  then  made,  and  as  subsequently  rati¬ 
fied,  has  become  known  as  The  Financial  Agreement,  although 
in  Western  Australia  it  is  more  populaidy  known  as  the  Fin¬ 
ancial  Ultimatum,  because  the  Commonwealth  Government, 
by  reason  of  its  superior  tactical  position,  had,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  forced  the  Agreement  upon  the  unwilling 
States.  A  copy  of  the  Financial  Agreement  is  contained  in 
Appendix  No.  7  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  The  nature  and 
the  astonishingly  unexpected  effects  of  the  Financial  Agree¬ 
ment,  and  of  the  new  section  of  the  Constitution  to  which  it 
gave  rise  are  examined  in  Part  II.  of  this  chapter. 


state  Grants. 

175.  In  addition  to  tlie  annual  contribution  made  by  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  State  of  Western  Australia  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Financial  Agreement,  the  State  Treasury  has, 
since  1926-27,  received  a  special  grant  by  way  of  partial  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  State’s  acknowledged  financial  disabilities 
under  Federation.  These  grants  have  their  origin  in  the 
report  of  a  Commonwealth  Royal  ^’’Commission,  generally 
referred  to  as  the  Disabilities  Commission,  which  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1924,  and  which  made  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  : — 

(i.)  That  the  State  of  AVestern  Australia  shall,  during  a  period  of  25 
years  and  thereafter  until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides  have  the  abso¬ 
lute  right  to  impose  its  own  Customs  and  E.xcise  Tariff,  provided  the  duties 
on  imports  from  Eastern  States  shall  not  be  higher  than  imports  from 
overseas. 


(ii.)  That  until  such  n^ht  be  granted,  the  Commonwealth  shall  pay  to 

the  Stote  a  special  payment  of  £450,000 
to  commence  on  the  1st  July,  1924. 

per  annum:  such  special  payment 

176.  Had  these  special  grants  been  r  aid  in  the  manner  above 

as  recommended  bv  the  Roval 

Commission,  the  payments 

would  have  totalled  £4,050,000  to  the  30th  June,  1933.  The 
special  pavunents,  actually  received  by  the  State  have  been  as 

follows : — 

1924-25 

..  Nil 

1925-26 

..  Nil 

1926-27 

. .  £565,905 

1927-28 

. .  £300,000 

1928-29 

. .  £300.000 

1929-30 

. .  £300,000 

19.30-31 

.  .  £300,000 

1931-32 

.  .  £300,000 

1932-33 

.  .  £500,000 

£2,565,905 

177.  The  amount  of  the  disabilities  grant,  which  has  been 
arranged  for  the  year  1933-34  is  £500,000;  a  ftirther  grant  of 
£100,000  has  also  been  arranged  for  1933-34  in  order  that  the 
State  might  keep  its  deficit  within  the  limit  fixed  by  the  Loan 
Council. 

178.  In  June,  1933,  the  Commonwealth  Government  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Grants  Commission,  whose  duty  it  is  to  investigate 
claims  under  Section  96  of  the  Constitution  submitted  by  any 

(1)  Koyal  Commission  on  the  Kffecta  of  Federation  upon  the  Finances  of 
Western  Australia,  1925. 
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Stato  and  to  report  lo  tlio  Coinmoinvoaltli  <Tovernment  its 
reeoniniendation  as  to  wliat  grants  sliould  be  made.  The  Coni- 
moinvoalth  Cioverninent  is  not  obliged  to  accept  tlie  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  States  (xrants  (’ominission. 

179.  Wliilst  they  may  have  served  to  lighten  the  worries  of  a 
harassed  State  Treasurer,  these  grants  can  in  no  wise  be  re¬ 
garded  either  as  adequate  compensation  or  as  an  effective 
means  of  removing  the  root  cause  of  Western  Aiistralia’s 
main  disability  under  Federation,  which  will  be  discussed  in 
Division  Three  of  this  Case.  At  best,  these  grants  can  be  re¬ 
garded  only  as  a  palliative;  they  ease  in  one  special  direction 
although  not  very  materially — one  of  the  bad  effects  of 
Federation;  but  they  leave  untouched  the  root  cause  of  that 
effect,  and  of  many  other  harmful  effects  of  Federation. 
Even  the  Commonwealtli  Ooveniment  has  admitted  that 
is  proper  to  consider  the  obvious  fact  that  the  mere 
granting  of  money,  far  from  removing  the  causes  of  the 
trouble,  may  in  fact  increase  them.” 


Customs  Duty  imposed  on  Goods  Imported  by  State 

Governments. 


180.  It  is  a  condition  of  tlic  Cominoiiwealtli  Constitu¬ 
tion  (Section  114)  that  ^‘a  State  shall  not  impose  any 
tax  on  property  of  any  kind  belonging  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  nor  shall  the  Commonwealth  impose  any  tax  on 
property  of  any  kind  l)elongiiig  to  a  State/ It  has 
been  held  by  the  Higli  (^oiirt  (The  A.G.  of  N.S.W.  v. 
I  he  Collector  of  Customs  C.l-i.R.  818)  that  this  sweep¬ 
ing  prohibition  does  not  oi)erate  to  preclude  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  from  imposing  (*nstoms  duties  upon  goods  or 
materials  imported  by  a  State  government.  In  upholding  the 
power  of  the  Commonwealth  to  levy  customs  duties  upon 
goods  imported  by  State  governments,  four  Justices  of  the 
High  Court  broadly  decided  that  custoims  duties  were  levied 
not  on  the  goods  imported,  but  upon  the  act  of  importation, 
while  the  remaining  Justice  held  tliat  a  (uistoins  duty  is  not 
a  tax  ^\ithin  the  moaning  of  Section  114  of  the  Constitution. 
Whatever  merit  it  may  have  had  as  verbal  analysis  of 

leall}  surpassing  power  and  ingenuity” — it  occupies  no  loss 
than  27  pages  of  tlie  T)rinted  reports— that  judgment  condoned 


(»)  In  a  considered  statement  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  made  at 
the  Conference  ^  Commonwealth  and  State  Ministers,  Melbourne,  in  May,  1926 
{vide  Report  of  Debates,  p.  7376).  ' 

(^)  W.  A.  Uolman,  K.C,,  ‘‘The  Australian  Constitution,”  p.  31. 


ii.  mosf.  Jiarinful  practice,  inuler  wliicli  the  Coiiimonwealtli  liarf 
taken  into  its  Consolidated  Itevenue  amounts,  wliicli  have  been 
paid  to  it  by  the  States  in  respect  of  importations  of  ;?oods 
and  materials  required  for  essential  services  and  public 
utilities,  e.//.,  locomotives,  rails,  electrical  equipment,  etc. 
This  material  has  invariably  been  purchased  from  loan 
funds  and  as  the  customs  duty  lias  been  added  to  the  total 
cost  of  the  material  to  the  State,  the  public  debt  of  the  State, 
and  the  interest  payable  on  that  delit  by  the  State,  have  been 
increased  accordingly.  The  total  cost  to  the  State  of  this 
extraordinary  exaction  is  not  readily  ascertainable  but  an 
example  will  suffice  to  illustrate  its  baneful  effect  u])on  the 
State  Treasury  and  its  unhealthy  influence  upon  Federal 
finances. 

181.  In  1924,  10  locomotives  and  32  boilers  were  jnirchased 
foi-  the  Western  Australian  Covernment  Itailway.s  for  £121,600 
from  State  loan  funds.  In  order  to  pay  £32,000  demanded  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  customs  duty  on  these  purchases, 
the  public  debt  of  Western  Australia  was  increased  by  a  fur¬ 
ther  £32,000  uyjon  which  the  interest  is  £1,450  per  annum. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  the  debt  on  account  of  the  actual  imrchase 
price  of  the  locomotives,  etc.,  the  State  Government  still  owes 
to  its  public  creditors  the  £32,000  borrowed  to  pay  Pedei’al 
customs  duty.  The  State  has  already  paid  £13,000  as  interest 
on  that  £32,000,  and  will  have  to  continue  yiaying  such  interest 
at  the  rate  of  £1,450  per  annum. 

182.  The  State  <iovernmcnt  contemplates  adding  a  new 
power  unit  to  its  electrical  su])ply  undertaking.  The  material 
is  estimated  to  cost  £400,000;  and  the  <*ustoms  duty  payable 
under  the  Federal  I’ariiT,  unless  it  be  remitted,  is  estimated 
at  £90,000. 

183.  The  foregoing  examples  afford  an  illustration  as  to  how 
the  proceeds  of  a  State  loan  may  go  to  increase  the  revenue 
of  the  Chmunon wealth.  This  liability  has  considerably  in¬ 
creased  the  cost  of  development  of  the  States,  ]>artkndarly  in 
view  of  the  increased  prices  of  materials  since  the  war,  and 
although  it  has  been  claimed  that  duties  may  be  remitted,  re¬ 
mission  has  been  refused  even  where  Australian  factories  were 
too  busy  to  carry  out  urgent  orders  of  a  State.  Extracts  from 
coi’respondence  in  1924  between  the  l^ivmier  of  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  the  Prime  .Minister  of  the  Commonwealth  on  this 
subject  are  set  out  in  Appendi.x  No.  6  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

184.  The  adverse  etfect  of  the  Commonwealth  Tariff  gener 
ally  ufyon  the  finances  and  development  of  Western  Australia, 
are  examined  separately  in  later  chapters  of  this  Case. 
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Anticipations  and  Realisations. 

185.  Siiinmarisiiiff  the  contents  of  this  chapter  as  it  l>as  thus 
far  proceeded,  the  following  general  considerations  emerge 
from  a  review  of  these  aspects  of  the  financial  relations  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  State.s: — 

(a)  That  it  was  a  cardinal  principle  of  Federation  that 
the  Commonwealth  should  not  embark  upon  activities  involv¬ 
ing  expenditure  of  any  great  magnitude.  The  Commonwealth 
was  expected  to  finance  its  expenditure  from  one-fourth  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  Customs  and  Excise  (under  clauses  91 
and  92  of  the  Bill  as  drafted  at  the  Adelaide  Convention  of 
1897,  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
exercise  of  the  original  powers  given  to  it  was  limited  to 
£300,000  and  tlie  expenditure  on  transferred  services  such  as 
the  Post  Office,  Defence,  and  Customs,  was  limited  to 
£1,250,000).  On  a  population  basis  this  would  have  meant  a 
cost  of  under  £15,000  to  Western  Australia,  and  at  the  Federal 
Referendum  it  was  impressed  upon  the  people  that  Federation 
would  cost  little  more  ‘‘than  the  price  of  a  packet  of  ciga¬ 
rettes.” 


(b)  That  the  States  having  reserved  their  jmwers  and 
responsibilities  in  res]iect  of  the  many  important  matters 
which  have  been  enumerated  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of 
this  chapter,  their  financial  security  was  to  be  secured  by  the 
return  to  the  States  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Customs  Revenue;  the  States  were  also  to  receive  the 
suri)lus  Revenue  of  the  Commonwealth. 

(c)  That  the  States  have  suffered  not  only  from  a  radical 
departure  by  the  Commonwealth  from  these  principles,  but 
also  from  the  active  competition  by  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
field  of  direct  taxation,  and  from  the  strain  {)laced  ui)ou  the 

taxable  capacity  of  the  people  by  the  Commonwealth  Sales 
Tax. 

186.  It  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  as  far  back  as  1928 
in  his  piesidential  address  to  the  Australasian  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  Professor  R.  C.  Mills  referred  to 
the  ^  ^  pressing  anomaly  of  the  three  principal  taxes — land, 
inheritance,  and  income— being  collected  both  by  the  States 
and  by  the  Commonwealth,”  and  explained  how  “whilst  each 
authority  competes  within  these  fields  of  taxation  a  pressing 


(1)  Economic  Uccord,  .May,  1928. 
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problem  of  financial  relations  still  remains  for  solution,'’  and 
then  proceeded: — 

Further,  arising:  from  this  problem  and  from  recent  developments  in 
State  and  Fedei-al  finance,  there  appears  to  be  now  a  certain  maladjustment 
of  financial  means  to  political  ends.  The  States  find  it  increasingly  more 
^iifiicult  to  meet  their  political  responsibilitiCvS  fmm  the  fields  of  taxation 
Avhich  they  now  share  with  the  Commonwealth,  whilst  the  Commonwealth 
finds  it  necessary  to  explore  new  fields  of  expenditure  in  order  to  dispose  of 
a  superabundant  revenue.  For  the  most  part  deficits  have  for  some  time 
been  characteristic  of  State  finance  and  surpluses  of  Commonwealth  finance. 
To  ascribe  this  feature  wholly  to  State  extravagance  and  Commonwealth 
pammony  is  not  convincing.  The  most  striking  example  of  the  success¬ 
ful  search  for  new  fields  of  expenditure  is  found  in  the  Federal  Aid  Roads 
Act  of  1926,  'whereby  the  Commonwealth  contributes  revenue  to  the  States 
to  be  spent,  under  super\dsion,  upon  roads,  which  have  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  a  spliere  of  activity  belonging  solely  to  the  States. 

187.  This  feature  has  not  diminished  with  the  years;  rather 
has  it  increased. 


The  Commonwealth’s  Power  of  Appropriation. 

188.  Section  81  of  the  Constitution  provides  that  ‘‘all  rev¬ 
enues  or  moneys  raised  or  received  by  the  Executive  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  ('ommonwealth  shall  form  one  Consolidated  Rev¬ 
enue  Fund,  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  in  the  manner  and  sub.iect  to  the  charges  and 
liabilities  imposed  l)y  this  Constitution.” 

189.  These  words  have  been  construed  and  acted  upon 
by  successive  Federal  Governments  as  containing  a  power 
of  appropriation  which  is  not  confined  to  subject-matters 
within  the  specific  legislative  powers  of  the  Federal 
Parliament,  e.g.,  Section  51.  Such  an  interpretation  has  been 
relied  upon  by  the  Federal  Goveimment  for  its  otherwise 
illegal  expenditure  in  many  unexpected  directions.  Here¬ 
under  is  a  list  of  Oommomvealth  Acts  which  may  depend  for 
their  validity  on  the  interpretation  of  Section  81: — 

Precious  Metals  Prospecting  Act,  1926. 

Petroleiiiu  Prospecting  Act.  1926. 

Oil  Agreement  Act,  1920,  1924,  1926. 

Science  and  Industry  Kesenrch  Act,  1920-1926. 

Science  and  Industry’  Endowment  Act,  1926. 

Development  and  Migi’ation  Act,  1926  (Development). 

Maternity  Allowance  Act,  1912-1926. 

Australian  War  Memorial  Act,  1925. 

Commonwealth  Shipping  Act,  1923. 


Queen  Victoria  ^[emorial  Act,  190"). 

Su^ar  Purchase  Act,  1915,  1917,  1920. 

Sugtir  Purchase  Act  (No.  2),  1929. 

Westralian  Farmers  Ag’reement  Act,  1920,  1921. 

Wheat  Pool  Advances  Act,  192.‘1. 

Zoological  ^luseuin  Agreement  Act,  1924. 

Coronation  Celebration  Act,  1902  (No.  d). 

Belgian  Grant  Act,  1914. 

190.  For  the  year  ended  dUtli  dune,  1933,  all  the  States  had 
delieits  and  the  Cominonwealtli  a  sul)stantial  surplus,  which  it 
I’efuscs  to  disl)nrse  ainoniy  the  States  for  their  le^itimtite  ex¬ 
penditure — a  refusal  in  which  the  ('oinmonwealth  persists, 
notwithstanding  that  its  peculiar  )>o.sition  is  in  a  measure  due 
to  the  operations  of  the  Premiers’  Plan  of  1931,  which  was 
designed  to  meet  the  present  crisis;  a  refusal  which  is  not 
onl\  contrary  to  the  general  princi])les  of  Federation,  but 
which  also  distinctly  violates  the  spirit  of  the  Premiers’  Plan. 
In  their  report,  which  formed  the  basis  of  that  Plan,  the 
Ficonomists  stated : — 


THE  AD.irST-MENT  BETWEEN'  .ST.\TER 


AND  COM.MOXWEALTH. 


The  Committee  has  confined  its  attention  to  the  fii-st  problem  of  meeting 
the  deficits  of  Australian  Governments  taken  as  a  whole.  The  second  prob¬ 
lem  of  getting  eciuilibrium  in  tlie  several  Government.^,  as  well  as  for  the 
wliole,  can  be  only  briefly  refeired  to. 


The  plan  for  increased  revenue  reeommend.s  dra.stic  increases  in  Sales 
Ta.v  and  Primage,  which  benefit  directly  the  Federal  Treasiirv.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  income  ta.x  for  various  rea.sons  is  al.so  propo.sed  for  Federal  action. 
In  fonseriuence,  the  net  result  of  the  economies  in  expenditures  and  increases 
of  revenue  lu-oposed  is  to  improve  the  Commonwealth  position,  much  more 
than  that  of  the  States,  and  some  adjuslnunt  will  he  neeessarv  ■  .  .  For 

the  other  States  (/.e.  other  than  New  South  Wales)  it  is  equitable  that  these 
deficits  sh^ould  be  adjusted  by  special  gi-ants  from  the  Commonwealth,  so 
that  the  Commonwealth  and  the  States  concerned  should  be  left  with  equal 
proportional  deficits.  .It  is  contemplated  that  these  remaining  deficits 
should  be  met  by  loan  pending  general  economic  recovery.  It  might  be 
possible  to  make  the  adjustment  between  States  by  suitable  allocation  of 
the  burden  of  interest  on  the  loan  required. 


The  Cumulative  Effects  and  the  Special  Injustice  to  Western 

Australia. 

cumulative  eltects  of  all  these  anomalies  and  in- 
cumties  IS  that  certain  State  treasuries  are,  tind  for  years 
lave  leen,  in  a  condition  of  chronic  impoverishment.  More 
particularly  has  this  been  so  in  the  case  of  ^Vestenl  Australia, 
because  of  her  relatively  undeveloped  condition  at  the  time 
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of  Federation,  tlie  wide  expanse  of  tlie  area  over  which  essen¬ 
tial  sem  iccs  must  he  rendered  hv  the  State  (iovernment,  the 
scattered  population  of  tlie  State,  and  other  circumstances, 
all  of  which  have  teinled  to  ajff^ravate  the  jiosition  of  the 
State  Treasury  in  Western  Australia  much  more  than  in  any 
other  State.  A  brief  resume  of  the  effects  of  Federation  upon 
the  finances  of  Western  Australia  is  contained  in  Chapter  7  of 
this  Case.  In  the  Minutes  of  Fividenci'  hefon*  the  Disabili¬ 
ties  Commission,  and  in  the  numerous  tables  appended  to  the 
Report  of  the  Commission,  definite  evidence  was  adduced  to 
show  how,  and  why,  the  effects  of  the  actions  and  events  which 
liave  been  detailed  in  this  chapter,  have  adversely  atTectcii 
Western  Australia  with  much  !Q:reater  severity  than  any  other 
State.  The  State  Treasurer  is  compelled  to  budget  for  a 
deficit,  and  is  unable  even  then  to  secure  sufficient  money  to 
enable  the  State  Government  to  finance  all  those  essential  ser¬ 
vices  which  are  expected  of  any  government.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Commonwealth  Government  is  equally  hard  put  to 
find  some  avenue  by  which  it  may  expend  its  ever-imueasing 
revenue.  This  helps  to  ex^ilain  why  a])iuoximately  -£8,000,000 
(in  addition  to  £(),500,000  from  Loan  Funds)  have  been  spent 
on  Canberra,  the  Federal  Capital ;  why  millions  of  ]iounds  have 
been  spent  under  the  *\cts  of  doubtful  validity  as  enumerated 
above;  and  why  the  following  comment  appears  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Auditor  General’s  Rejiort,  dated  4th  ^farch, 
(paragraph  52) : — 

“In  iny  192r)-26  He|X)rt,  I  made  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  952  i)aint- 
in!?s  forming  this  collection,  pnrcha.sed  hy  the  Commonwealth  Government 
in  192.3-24  for  £.'>,000,  were  stored  at  the  Commonwealth  Trcasuiw,  Mel¬ 
bourne.  Although  six  yeai-s  have  elapsed  since  these  pictures  were  acquired 
for  the  nation,  nothing  further  ha.s  been  done  to  enable  the  public  to  view 
these  studies,  depicting  bird  and  flower  life  in  Australia,  Papua  and  yew 
Guinea,  and  they  still  remain  hidden  away  in  their  dust  proof  binders.  ’ 

This  also  afl'ords  some  cxplauatiou  as  to  why  in  the  Federal 
Budget  for  tin*  current  year  there  tippear  items  of  expendi¬ 
ture  such  as  £5,000  by  way  of  a  prize  for  the  best  film  Scen¬ 
ario,  £10,000  by  way  of  an  increase  iu  the  annual  salaries  of 
Federal  Ptirlisimentarians  from  £750  to  £825  per  member,  and 
£257,000  ou  account  of  stindry  Bounties. 


The  War  and  Federation. 

192.  The  liabilities  incurred  in  connection  with  the  War 
have  undoubtedly  increased  the  financial  obligations  of  the 
Commonwealth.  This  is  freely  admitted,  but  in  this  connection 
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it  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  the  feeling  which  prompted 
the  statement  made  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  South 
Australia  that  is  very  questionable  whether  the  neces¬ 

sities  of  the  Commonwealth  in  this  respect  are  sufficient 
,iustification  for  the  destruction  of  the  foundations  of  Feder¬ 
ation.  The  war  indebtedness,  which  will  disappear  in  the 
course  of  years,  should  have  been  met  by  some  special  form 
of  taxation  rather  than  by  a  method  which  undermines  the 
basis  of  Federation.  If  the  financial  pressure  on  the  States, 
due  to  the  Commonwealth  demands,  is  not  relieved,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Federal  union  will  have  ceased  to  exist  be¬ 
fore  the  war  liabilities  of  the  Commonwealth  are  extin¬ 
guished.” 

193.  AMiile  the  importance  of  added  obligations  of  the  Com- 
moiiAvealth  on  account  of  the  Wai-  are  not  overlooked, 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which,  Western  Australia  accepted  the  responsibility 
of  settling  many  discharged  soldiers  on  the  land — a  repatria¬ 
tion  problem,  the  financial  obligation  in  respect  of  Avliich 
should  haA'e  been  borne  entirely  by  the  ( 'ommoiiAvealth,  since 
the  requirements  of  War  and  incidental  expenditure  were  the 
justification  upon  which  it  inA’^aded  the  taxation  spheres  of  the 
States.  Notwithstanding  certain  concessions  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  £7,400,000  is  the  amount  of  present  Loan  indebtedness 
of  the  State  GoA-ernment  in  res])ect  of  advances  made  by  it 
for  the  land  settlement  of  ex-sei'A’ice  men — an  undertaking  on 
which  the  loss  to  the  State  Treasury  was  £209,500  for  the  fin¬ 
ancial  year  ended  30th  June,  1933. 

Australia’s  Financial  Structure  Undermined. 

194.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  emphasise  hoAV  dangerous  it  is 
that  the  financial  structure  of  Australia  as  a  whole  should 
have  been  undermined  by  these  grave  defects  of  which  some 
indication  is  gix'en  in  this  Case.  Commonwealth  policy  has 
ever  tended  towards  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  government  at  the  expense  of  the  States;  in  the  result 
the  whole  fabric  of  Federation — never  at  any  time  really 
stable — has  been  completely  endangered.  The  thirst  for  jAower 
on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth  began  to  make  itself  very 
evident  in  the  early  stages  of  Federation,  as  will  be  observed 
from  the  following  prophetic  declaration  in  a  letter,  published 
in  “The  Morning  Post,”  London,  1st  April,  1902,  and 

(1)  1927  Report  on  Financial  Effects  of  Federation  on  South  Australia,  p.  9. 
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written  by  Mr.  Alfred  Deakiii,  thrice  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Commonwealth  (the  self-same  Alfred  Deakin  who 
at  the  P'ederal  Conventions  had  given  such  eloquent  assur¬ 
ances  of  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  States  and  their 
financial  security  and  independence)  : — 

^‘As  the  power  of  the  purse  in  Great  Britain  established  by  degreee 
the  authority  of  the  Coinjiions  it  will  ultimat-ely  establish  ini  Australia  the 
jiuthority  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  rights  of  self-government  of  the 
States  have  been  fondly  supposed  to  be  safeguarded  by  the  Constitution.  It 
has  left  them  legally  free,  but  financially  bound  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  the 
Central  Government.  Their  need  will  be  its  opportunity.  The  less  popu¬ 
lous  will  first  succumb;  those  smitten  by  drought  or  similar  misfortunes  will 
follow;  and  finally  even  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  will,  however 
reluctantly,  be  brought  to  heel.  Our  Constitution  may  remain  the  same, 
but  a  vital  change  will  have  taken  place  in  the  relations  between  the  States 
and  the  Commonwealth.  The  Commonwealth  Avill  have  acquired  a  general 
control  over  the  States,  while  every  extension  of  political  power  will  be 
made  by  its  means  and  go  to  increase  its  relative  superiority.’^ 


Federation,  a  Financial  Sham. 

195.  The  States  are  saddled  with  the  responsibilities.  The 
Commonwealth  has  the  power.  Power  without  responsibility 
has  ever  been  dangerous;  it  sets  too  hard  a  strain  on  the 
virtue  of  ordinary  men.  The  States  still  have  their 
pressing  and  important  obligations,  but  tliey  have  been  de¬ 
prived  of  their  legitimate  sources  of  revenue.  Gone  are  the 
financial  security  and  independence  of  the  States,  the  guar¬ 
antee  of  which  alone  enabled  Federation  to  become  an  accom- 
l)lished  fact;  and  with  it  has  gone  the  financial  stability  of 
Australia  as  a  whole.  f''ederation  is  a  financial  sham. 


P.4UT  1 1. — Tlie  Financial  Agreement  and  Section  105A  of  the 
Coustitntion-^Govermnental  Borrowing. 

196.  For  many  years  after  Federation  the  State  Govern¬ 
ments  continued  to  conduct  and  negotiate  their  own  respec¬ 
tive  financial  arrangements.  AVestern  Australia,  for  example, 
raised  many  loans  both  in  Australia  and  in  Tjondon,  on  the 
security  of  the  Consolidated  Beveuue  Fund  of  the  State. 
'Phese  loans  were  arranged  by  the  issue  of  Bonds,  or  Inscribed 
Stoch,  by  way  of  specific  flotations  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
issue  of  Ti'easnry  Bills  and  by  debentures. 
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197.  Tho  State  also  arranged  ovei'drafts  Avith  the  C’ominon- 
AA’ealth  Bank  of  Australia  and  AA’itli  the  Wostininstx'r  lhnd<, 
London.  It  was  cnstoinary  for  the  State  to  allow  the  West¬ 
minster  Bank  oA'erdvaft  to  run  uj)  to  £2,000,000  and  then  to 
liquidate  the  same  by  a  loan  flotation — an  arrangement  w-hiclt 
appeared  to  be  satisfaetoiy  to  tlie  bank  and  eoiu'enienl  to  the 
State. 

198.  By  these  A'arious  means  (and,  in  atldition  to  loans 
raised  from  or  through  the  t'oinmonAvealth)  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  had  up  to  the  year  1927  borrowed  entirely  upon  her  own 
security  the  sum  of  approximately  £41,000,000,  of  which 
£34,000,000  were  raised  in  London,  and  £7,000,000  aa^^i'c  raised 
in  Australia. 

Co-ordinating  Governmental  Borrowing. 

199.  The  establishment  of  the  Australian  Loan  Council  had 
for  its  object  the  co-ordination — not  the  unification — of  gOA'- 
ernmental  borroAAung  by  the  CommoiiAA^ealth  and  the  various 
States. 

200.  At  this  juncture  it  is  necessaiy  to  turn  to  a  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  arrangement  of  1927  between  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  the  States  kuoAvn  as  the  Financial  Agi’eement. 

201.  The  ostensible,  or  at  any  rate  the  primary  object,  of  the 
Financial  Agreement  was  to  re-organise  the  system  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Commonwealth  revenue  among  the  States,  as 
has  already  been  explained  in  Part  T.  of  this  chapter.  The 
Agreement  also  provided  for  the  establishmeni  of  a  body 
knoAvn  as  the  Aiustralian  Loan  Council  to  co-ordinate  the 
future  borrowings  by  the  (ilommonwealth  and  States. 

202.  in  accordance  Avith  the  terms  of  the  Finamtial  Agree¬ 
ment  the  Loan  Council  consists  of  one  Minister  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  represent  the 
Commonwealth,  and  one  Minister  of  eaoli  State  aiA])oi7ited  by 
the  Premier  of  the  State,  to  represent  that  State. 

203.  The  CommonAA'ealth,  together  with  each  State,  is  re¬ 
quired  to  submit  to  the  Loan  Council  a  programme  setting  out 
the  amount  desired  to  be  raised  by  loan  for  each  financial  year. 
Each  programme  has  to  state  the  estimated  total  loan  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  year,  and  the  estimated  total  amount  of  repay¬ 
ments  of  loan  money  Avhich  Avill  be  aAmilalfle  during  the  year 
towards  meeting  such  expendituie. 

204.  If  the  Loan  Council  decides  ihat  the  total  amount  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  all  the  estimated  loan  ])rogrammes  cannot  be 
borrowed  at  reasonable  rates,  and  conditions,  it  decides  on  the 
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ainount  to  be  borrowed,  and,  if  the  members  are  unanimous, 
it  allocates  sucli  amount  between  tlie  Commonwealth  and  the 
States. 

205.  If,  however,  tlie  meml)ers  are  not  unanimous  as  to  the 
allocation  of  the  loan  money  to  be  made  available,  tlie  follow- 
in,i>:  formula  is  i-equired  by  the  Financial  Aj2:reenient  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  : — 

(1)  The  Commonwealth,  if  it  so  desires,  is  entitled  to 

one-fifth  or  any  less  projwrtion  of  the  amount  to 
be  borrowed. 

(2)  The  balance  of  the  sum  to  be  borrowed,  after  the 

requirements  of  the  Commonwealth  have  been 
met,  as  provided  for  in  (1),  is  distributed 
amonfi:st  the  States  in  the  proportion  which  the 
net  loan  expenditure  of  each  State  iii  the  ]>reced- 
ing  five  years  bears  to  the  net  loan  e.xpeuditure 
of  all  States  during  the  same  period. 

206.  Where  the  membei’s  of  the  Loan  Council  are  unable  to 
arrive  at  a  unanimous  decision,  the  matter  is  decided  by  a 
majority  of  votes  of  the  members.  Where  a  question  is  de¬ 
cided  by  a  majority  of  votes,  the  member  representinjj;  the 
Commonwealth  has  two  votes  and  a  easting  vote,  while  each 
member  representing  a  State  is  entitled  to  one  vote.  Thus,  the 
Commonwealth  and  any  two  States  voting  togetlier  can  out- 
^'ote  the  other  States. 

207.  The  Financial  Agreement  provides  that  moneys  are  not 
to  be  borrowed  by  Governments  excej^t  in  accordance  with  the 
Agreement,  and  as  a  general  rule  all  future  borrowings  (i.e., 
made  after  1st  July,  1927)  Avhether  for  the  Commonwealth  or 
the  States,  are  to  be  arranged  by  the  Commonweatlh  under 
direction  of  the  Tjoan  Council. 

208.  The  partial  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are; — 

(a)  That  a  State  may  by  unanimous  decision  of  the 

Loan  Council  be  allowed  to  borrow  abroad  in  its 
own  name  and  issue  its  own  securities  for  such 
borrowing.  Such  borrowing,  however,  is  to  be 
guaranteed  by  the  Commonwealth. 

(b)  That  the  (.''onnnon wealth  or  a  State  may  borrow  in 

its  own  name  within  Australia  or  the  State,  as 
the  case  may  be,  but  such  borroAving  Avill  be  other- 
Avise  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  genera] 
l  ule  (c.//..  the  (piota  fixed  by  the  loan  programme 
adopted  for  the  year  must  not  be  exceeded). 
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(c)  That  the  Cominouwealth  or  a  State  may  borrow  in 
its  own  name  witliin  Anstralia  or  tlu*  State,  as 
the  case  may  be,  beyond  the  amount  fixed  by  the 
Loan  Council,  if  the  borrowing  is  solely  for  tem¬ 
porary  purposes,  but  such  borrowing  must  con¬ 
form  to  limits  fixed  by  tlie  Loan  ('ouncil  as  re¬ 
gards  interest  and  other  charges. 

209.  As  a  ‘‘fair  weather”  scheme  (and,  as  such,  it  was  con¬ 
ceived)  the  Financial  Agreement  might  not  have  inflicted  any 
serious  inconvenience  upon  the  States  in  their  lianding  over  to 
the  Loan  Council  of  a  certain  measure  of  control  over  their 
borrowings.  Moreover,  the  Agreement  purported  to  ])rovide 
that  each  State  should  retain,  undiminished,  its  power  to  bor¬ 
row  “solely  for  temporary  purposes.”  The  Agreement,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  define  just  what  is  meant  by  the  expression 
“solely  for  temporary  purposes,”  although  it  would  appear 
that  borrowings  by  Governments  to  finance  their  deficits  were 
intended  to  be  free  from  the  Loan  Council.  The  financial  de¬ 
pression,  however,  and  the  consequential  inability  of  the  Loan 
Council  to  effect  the  flotation  of  loans  through  the  usual  chan¬ 
nels  and  in  the  usual  manner,  brought  to  light  many  striking 
and  unexpected  features  in  this  lengthy  and  complicated 
Agreement  which  is  set  forth  in  full  in  Appendix  No.  7  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter. 


Financial  Unification. 

210.  The  distinction  made  by  the  Agreement  between  “bor¬ 
rowing  solely  for  temporary  purposes”  and  other  classes  of 
borrowing  disappeared  in  practice;  and  “financial  co-ordina¬ 
tion”  became  “financial  unification”  as  is  evidenced  in  a  let¬ 
ter  written  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commonwealth  Rank  (on 
behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  and  the  Joint  Stock  Banks) 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Loan  Council  on  the  occasion  when  the 
banks  insisted  that,  as  from  the  end  of  1930,  all  governmental 
borrowings  should  be  made  from  the  Commonwealth  Bank  and 
secured  by  Treasury  Bills.  The  letter,  dated  13th  December, 
1930,  stated  that — 

(1)  Owing  tc  the  practical  unification  of  the  linances  of  the  Australian 
Governments  through  the  creation  of  the  Loan  Council  and  the  control  of 
borrowing,  it  has  become  necessary,  especially  on  account  of  the  very  diffi¬ 
cult  financial  position,  that  all  borrowing  by  Goveimments,  whether  through 
public  loans,  Treasury  bills  or  overdrafts,  should  be  treated  by  the  Loan 
Council  under  the  general  heading  of  borrowing,  and  dealt  with  accordingly 

(1)  Shann  &  Copland.  The  Crisis  in  Australian  Finance,  p.  83. 
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by  the  Ijoan  Council.  .  .  .  Individual  applications,  therefore,  of  any  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  financial  assistance  can  only  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
total  requirements  of  all  the  Governments  ....  all  advances  made  to 
Governments  should  be  approved  by  the  Loan  Council  and  arranged  for  by 
that  body  as  the  central  authority  ....  the  banks  propose  that  financial 
assistance  to  be  given  to  any  Government  shall  be  covered  by  Treasury 
Bills,  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Loan  Council,  to  which  body  the 
banks  will  look  for  the  discharge  of  the  obligations  created  by  the  Issue 
of  these  bills. 

211.  So  it  lias  conic  about  that  even  in  respect  of  the  purchase 
of  some  £400,000  worth  of  machinery  and  equipment  which  is 
most  urgently  required  by  the  Government  of  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  for  its  Electricity  Supply  Department,  and  in  respect 
of  which  the  vendors  of  the  machinery  are  quite  prepared  to 
accept  Western  Australian  Government  debentures  by  way  of 
payment,  the  State  Government  has  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  and  delay  extending  over  a  period  of  some  months  in 
securing  the  approval  of  the  Loan  Council  to  the  transaction. 
The  seriousness  of  such  a  circumstance  will  be  apparent  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  Government  Electricity  Supply  De¬ 
partment  by  agreement  with  the  City  of  Perth  and  the  City  of 
Fremantle  has  accepted  the  sole  responsibility  for  the  supply 
of  electricity  for  power  and  lighting  pui’poses  throughout  the 
metropolitan  area  and  the  adjacent  rural  districts.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  power  house  at  East  Perth  is  the  only  generating 
station  for  this  purpose.  It  supplies  over  its  various  trans¬ 
mission  system — a  distance  of  30  miles  from  Perth.  The  peak 
load  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the  general  manager  of 
the  undertaking  is  of  the  opinion  that  before  the  i)ro]>osed  ex¬ 
tensions  are  completed  it  will  be  necessary  to  ration  consumers 
as  there  is  not  the  plant  available  to  meet  the  growing  output. 
The  extension  programme  is  now  twelve  months  behind 
schedule  owing  to  the  difficultj'  in  arranging  the  necessary 
money,  and  at  the  moment  the  Loan  Council’s  approval  is  being 
anticipated  and  tendei’S  are  being  called  in  antieijiation.  The 
failure  of  having  additional  plant  available  means  tliat  indus¬ 
tries  making  application  for  electric  yiower  will  have  to  wait — 
a  position  no  supply  authority  should  be  faced  with.  From 
now  on  until  the  proposed  extensions  are  completed  any  cause 
necessitating  one  of  the  large  turbines  being  thrown  out  of 
commission  will  mean  dislocation  of  supply  to  the  consumers 
and  very  serious  inconvenience  and  loss  of  money  to  indus¬ 
tries,  in  addition  to  throwing  men  out  of  employment.  Thus,  it 
will  be  realised  that  an  essential  and  State  public  utility  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  State,  which  is  producing  a  ])rofit  (in  the  last  six 
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months  amounting  to  £23,000)  is  seriously  retarded  and  im¬ 
peded  in  its  operations  by  the  provisions  of  the  Financial 
Agreement,  which  places  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  State  Gov- 
ei'nment  obtaining  itself  or  through  the  Tjoan  Coniu-il  money 
necessary  for  urgent  extensions  to  the  plant  I’etiuiretl  to  meet 
the  demands  upon  the  utility  in  question. 

The  Interpretation  and  Effect  of  Section  105A. 

212.  A  consideration  of  the  provisions  of  the  Financial 
Agreement  necessitates  also  an  examination  and  consideration 
of  Section  105A  of  the  Constitution.  It  has  been  exj^lained  in 
Chapter  4  of  this  Case,  that,  although  the  terms  of  this  Agree¬ 
ment  were  settled  and  approved  by  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  States,  the  Commonwealth  had  no  legal  authority  under 
the  Constitution,  as  it  then  stood,  to  enter  into  such  agreement : 
and  it  was  found  that  in  order  to  i)rocure  such  authority  it 
would  be  necessary  to  obtain  an  amendment  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  itself.  This  amendment  was  effected  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Constitution  Alteration  (State  debts)  Act,  1!)28. 

213.  By  Section  2  of  that  Act  the  Constitution  was  altered 
by  inserting  after  Section  105  a  new  section,  as  follows; — 

105A.  (1.)  The  Commonwealth  may  make  agreements 

with  the  States  with  respect  to  the  public  debts  of  the  States, 
including — 

(a)  The  taking  over  of  such  debts  by  the  Commonwealth; 

(b)  The  management  of  such  debts; 

(c)  The  payment  of  interest  and  the  provision  and  man¬ 

agement  of  sinking  funds  in  respect  of  siich  debts; 

fd)  The  consolidation,  renewal,  conversion  and  redemp¬ 
tion  of  such  debts; 

(e)  The  indemnification  of  the  Commonwealth  by  the 

States  in  resjiect  of  debts  taken  over  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  and 

(f)  The  borrowing  of  money  by  the  States  or  by  the  Com¬ 

monwealth  or  by  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
States. 

(2.)  1  he  Parliament  may  make  laws  for  validating  any 
such  agreement  made  before  the  commencement  of  this 
section. 

(3.)  The  Parliament  may  make  laws  for  the  carrving  out 
by  the  parties  thereto  of  any  such 'agreement. 
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(4.)  Any  such  agreement  may  be  varied  or  rescinded  by 
the  parties  thereto. 

(5.)  Every  sucli  agreement  and  any  such  variation  there¬ 
of,  sliall  he  binding  upon  the  ( 'ommojnvealth  and  the  States 
parties  thei’oto.  notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  this 
Constitution  or  the  Constitution  of  the  several  States  or  in 
any  laAv  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  any 
State. 

(fi.)  The  powers  conferred  by  this  Section  shall  not  be 
construed  as  being  limited  in  any  way  by  the  provisions  of 
Section  one  hundred  and  five  of  this  Constitution. 

214.  ^Phe  insertion  of  this  now  Section  105A  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  rendered  valid  the  Commonwealth  Financial  Agree¬ 
ment  Act,  1028,  Avhich  ratified  and  embodied  in  a  schedule 
thereto  the  Financial  Agreement  entered  into  between  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  States  as  a  result  of  the  negotiations 
above  mentioned. 

215.  Subse<iuently  ti  o\il)lc  arose  between  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  State  of  New  South,  Wales  through  the  defaidt  of  the 
latter  in  paying  to  the  former,  in  accordance  with  the  said 
agreement,  the  State’s  proportion  of  interest  due  on  the 
Ihiblic  Debts  taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth  under  the  said 
Agreement ;  and  out  of  this  trouble  there  was  created  a  doubt 
as  to  the  liability  of  the  Commonwealth  to  i)ay  this  interest  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  bondholders.  So  the  Financial  Agree¬ 
ments  ( Comnionw'ealtli  Liability)  .let,  19;>2,  was  passed  to 
resolve  such  doiibt.  Under  that  Act  the  Commonwealth  paid 
the  said  interest  and  then  sought  to  recover  the  same  from  the 
State  of  New  South.  Wales.  The  latter  still  defaidting,  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament,  purporting  to  exercise  the  right 
given  to  it  under  subsection  (.3)  of  the  new  Section  105A  of 
the  Constitution,  under  which  the  Parliament  is  authorised  to 
make  law’s  for  the  carrying  out  by  the  parties  thereto  of  the 
said  Financial  Agreement,  passed  the  Financial  Agreements 
Rnforcement  Act,  19.32,  the  Financial  Agreement  Enforce¬ 
ment  Act  (No.  2),  19.32,  the  Financial  Agreements  Enforce¬ 
ment  Act  (No.  .3),  19.32,  and  the  Financial  Agreements  En¬ 
forcement  Act  (No.  4).  19,32. 

216.  ’Phe  full  text  of  the  Financial  Agreements  Enforcement 
Act,  19.32,  is  coiitained  in  Ai>pendix  No.  8  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter;  and  an  examination  of  its  provisions  show’s  that  by 
this  Act  the  Commonwealth  Government  obtained  a  sim]fie 
and  summary  method — thi’oiigh  the  certificate  of  the  .\uditor- 
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General,  a  declaration  of  a  Full  Court  of  the  High  Court,  and 
a  resolution  of  both  Houses  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament 
— of  attaching  and  diverting  either  in  whole  or  any  specified 
portion  of  the  revenue  of  a  State  to  the  Commonwealth  Treas¬ 
ury. 

217.  Following  upon  the  commencement  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Act,  and  the  Financial  Agreements  (Common¬ 
wealth  Liability)  Act,  1932,  the  State  of  New  South  Wales 
took  action  in  the  High  Court  against  the  Commonwealth, 
claiming  a  declaration  that  the  whole  of  both  Acts  were 
ultra  i-ires  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  an  in¬ 
junction  against  the  Commonwealth  to  restrain  it  from  put¬ 
ting  the  provisions  thereof  in  operation.  (State  of  New  South 
Wales  V.  Commonwealth  (1931-32)  4(1  C.L.H.  155).  The  High 
Court  held  that  the  Financial  Agreements  Fnforcement  Act,  • 
1932,  was  a  valid  exercise  of  the  legislative  powers  of  the 
Federal  Parliament  as  conferred  by  subsection  (3)  of  tlie 
New  Section  105A  of  the  (Constitution.  The  Financial  Agree¬ 
ments  Enforcement  Act  (No.  2),  1932,  the  Financial  Agree¬ 
ments  Enforcement  Act  (No.  3),  19.32,  and  the  Financial 
Agreements  Enforcement  Act  (No.  4),  1932,  were  passed 
subsequently  by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  in  order  to 
enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Commonwealth  against  a  default¬ 
ing  State  and  to  increase  the  number  of  classes  of  revenue 
and  assets  of  such  State  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Agreements  Enforcement  Act,  1932,  should  apply,  there¬ 
by  giving  to  the  Commonwealth  a  more  comprehensive  I'ight 
of  attachment  against  the  revenues  and  assets  of  the  State. 

218.  Following  upon  the  decision  of  the  Higli  Court  in 
favour  of  the  ('ommonwealth  referred  to  above,  the  State  of 
New  Soutli  Wales  applied  to  the  High  ('oui-t  for  its  certificate 
under  Section  74  of  the  Constitution  to  ejiable  an  appeal  to 
be  had  against  such  decision  to  the  Privy  Council,  but  this 
application  was  refused  (State  of  New  South  AVales  r.  Com¬ 
monwealth  46  C.L.Ii.  235).  In  a  further  action  in  the  High 
Court,  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  questioned  the  autlioi  ity 
of  the  Commonwealth,  under  Section  15  of  the  Financial 
Agreements  Enforcement  Act,  1932,  to  attach  certain  trust 
funds  collected  and  belonging  to  a  defaulting  State  and 
deposited  in  any  bank,  but  again  the  High  Court  decided  that 
the  said  Section  15  was  a  valid  exercise  of  the  legislativ’e 
powers  of  the  Commonwealth  as  conferred  by  subsection  (3) 
of  the  new  Section  105 .A  of  the  Commonwealth  (State  of  New 
South  AAbdes  v.  Commonwealth  46  C.T..P.  246). 
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219.  Xotwitlistaiiding  tlie  fact  that  the  Western  Australian 
State  Government  did  not  approve  of  the  action  of  tlie  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  New  South  Wales,  Avhich  was  the  direct  cause  of 
the  said  Financial  Agreements  Enforcement  Acts  of  1932  be¬ 
ing  enacted,  the  Western  Australian  State  Government 
strongly  disap]>roved  of  such  legislation,  and  resented  ver>" 
keenly  that  unforeseen  and  une.xpected  effect  and  o])eration  of 
Section  105 A  of  the  Constitution  as  interpreted  by  the  High 
Court,  which  gives  to  the  Commonwealth  still  another  power, 
the  exercise  of  which  inaj'  well  take  away  completely  from  the 
State  its  sovereign  rights  as  a  self-governing  community. 

220.  Thus  it  will  he  realised  that  although  the  new  Section 
105A  of  the  Constitution  gave  to  the  Commonwealth  a  further 
power  which  might  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  States, 
and  which  on  the  face  of  it  appeared  to  be  perfectly  innocuous 
so  far  as  the  States  were  concerned,  nevertheless  it  contained 
a  latent  power  available  to  the  Commonwealth  never  intended 
or  contemplated  by  the  States.  Indeed,  this  particular  aspect 
of  the  matter,  namely  the  innocuousness  of  the  proposed  sec¬ 
tion,  was  specifically  raised  during  the  campaign  on  the  refer¬ 
endum  for  the  insertion  of  Section  105A  in  the  Constitution; 
and  it  was  explained  by  the  then  (and  present)  Federal  Attor¬ 
ney-General,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Latham,  K.C.,  in  the  terms  of  the 
following  telegram  despatch  by  him  from  Melbourne  on  the 
26th  October,  1928: — 

(i)«The  amendment  is  limited  to  subject-matter  of  debts  and  borrowing, 
and  gives  no  general  power  to  over-ride  Constitutions.  It  operates  only  when 
there  is  unanimous  agreement,  and  accordingly  no  State  can  be  compelled 
to  do  or  accept  anything  against  its  will.  This  limitation  does  not  apply  to 
other  Commonwealth  powers,  and  is  designed  for  complete  protection  of 
State  sovereignty.  At  present  CominonAvealth  or  State  Parliaments  can,  by 
legislation,  vary  terms  of  agreements  and  conceivably  disown  them.  This 
possibility  should  be  e.xcluded  as  to  sinking  fund  and  payments  to  States 
unless  there  is  unanimity.  The  object  and  result  will  be  to  give  States  an 
absolute  gimrantee  of  payment  of  a  greater  amount  than  they  now  get,  while 
retaining  power  of  Commonwealth  to  increase,  but  not  decrease,  that  amount. 
Unless  amendment  carried,  Commonwealth  may  vary  amount  from  time  to 
time  at  will  of  Conmionwealth  Parliament.  Only  reasonable  objection  to 
amendment  and  agreement  can  be  that  it  limits  Commonwealth  too  much  in 
interests  of  States.  Commonwealth  is  prepared  to  accept  this  limitation  only 
because  of  view  that  States  are  entitled  to  security  which  they  have  not  now 
glot,  and  which  cannot  now  by  any  possible  means  be  given  to  them,  and  be¬ 
cause  financial  authorities  almost  unanimously  agree  in  our  view  that  effect 
of  new  arrangements  will  be  to  enhance  Australian  credit  with  great  benefit 
to  both  States  and  Commonwealth  and  to  people  as  a  whole.” 

221.  Upon  tlio  onaetmeut  of  tho  Financial  Agreements  En¬ 
forcement  Acts,  and  before  their  validity  had  been  upheld  by 


H)  Quoted  liv  Sir  IF.  Oolobateli  in  ‘^Sunday  Times/’  19th  February,  1933. 
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the  High  (’ourt.  Sir  llorljort  Xicholls,  tlio  laeutenaiit-Oovernor 
and  Chief  Justice  of  Tasmania,  directed  strong  criticism  on 
that  legislation/^’  He  gave  an  epitome  of  Federation  ami 
showed  liow  State  rights  Imd  been  whittled  down,  adding  that 
it  was  a  toss  of  the  coin  whether  Tasmania  or  any  otlier  State 
retained  the  powers  which  they  were  clearh'  given  l)y  the 
Federal  Constitution,  He  touched  on  the  possil)ilities  involved 
if  the  Enforcement  Act  were  declared  valid  and  showed  the 
possibility  of  its  application  to  Tasmania  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions.  He  finally  advised  everyone  to  acipiaint  himself  with 
the  facts  of  the  day  and  the  underlying  principles  and  to  take 
his  stand  according  to  his  belief.  So  seriously  did  h<'  regard 
this  invasion  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  States  that  he  de¬ 
clared  : — 

‘‘An  Act  ha.s  been  passed  which  gives  the  Coinmonwealtli  the  power  in 
circumstances,  which,  if  they  do  not  occur  naturally,  possibly  may  be  created’ 
to  seize  the  revenues  of  a  State.  If  this  forcible  seizure  is  resisted  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  can  do  one  of  two  things.  It  can  return  baffled,  or  it  can  organise 
and  apply  greater  force.  There  is  only  one  word  for  such  a  position.  It  is 
war.  To  say  that  the  Act  is  only  meant  for  this,  or  for  that  temporary 
purpose  does  not  touch  the  question.  The  Act  says  what  it  says,  does  what  it 
does,  and  gives  the  powers  which  it  gives,  and,  as  was  pointed  out  long  ago, 
the  effects  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  are  nearly  always  g^’eater  than  those  in¬ 
tended  or  expected.  Unless  this  Act  is  repealed  or  allowed  to  expire  or  de¬ 
clared  illegal  by  the  High  Court,  the  Federation  of  Australia  will  exist  or 
cease  at  the  choice  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  and  the  Ministry  of  the 
day,  which  will  have  power  to  destroy  the  States,  as  political  entities,  one  by 
one.” 

222.  Innocuous,  however,  as  the  provisions  of  Section 
105A  appeared  to  be,  the  High  Court,  by  the  deci¬ 
sions  above-mentioned,  gave  to  subsection  (3)  of 
Section  105A  such  an  interpretation  as  has  enabled 
the  Commonwealth  Parliament  to  pass  legislation  under 
which  the  revenues  and  assets  of  a  State  can  be 
attached  and  taken  by  the  Commonwealth,  regardless  of  the 
effect  thereof  upon  the  efficient  government  of  that  State, 
merely  because  the  State  has  made  default  in  payment  of 
money  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  State  may  acknowledge  its  debt  to  the  Commonwealth, 
bnt  may  be  unable  to  discharge  such  del)t  because  its  revenue 
is  required  for  the  urgent  and  pressing  needs  of  the  State. 
Undoubtedly  the  Financial  Agreements  Phiforcements  Acts 
abov^e-meiitioned  are  the  most  drastic  pieces  of  legislation  vet 
passed  by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  and  it  will  "be 

(1)  ^‘West  AiLstraliaii/ ^  5th  April,  1932. 

(2)  <‘Wc8t  Au.stralian/ *  7th  April,  1932. 
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readily  appi'ceiateti  tliat  when  the  States  agreed  to  Section 
I05A  and  particnlarly  snhseetioii  (d)  of  that  section  being 
inserted  in  the  Constitution,  not  one  of  their  statesmen  or 
Constitutional  lawyers  conceived  for  an  instant  the  j)ossibility 
that  subsection  (d)  of  Section  105A  would  be  construed  in 
such  a  way  as  would  enable  the  Commonwealth  to  attach  and 
take  the  revenues  of  a  State,  and  thereby  strike  at  the  very 
root  of  that  State’s  existence.  Such  a  power  when  enforced 
against  a  State  which  is  able  but  unwilling  to  pay  its  debt 
to  the  Commonwealth  would  be  drastic  enough,  but  when 
exercised  against  a  State,  which  is  willing  but  unable  to  pay, 
would  be  unreasonable  in  the  extreme;  yet  the  Commonwealth, 
by  reason  of  the  judicial  interju'etation  given,  now  has  that 
power — a  ixpver  in  the  hands  of  the  Commonwealth  which 
definitely  attacks  and  undermines  the  sovereign  and  indepen¬ 
dent  rights  of  the  States  as  self-governing  communities. 

Summary. 

223.  The  circumstances  attendant  ui)on  the  initiation,  opera¬ 
tion,  and  interpretation  of  the  Financial  Agreement  and  Sec¬ 
tion  105A  of  the  Constitution,  may  therefore  be  summarised 
as  follows; — 

(a)  The  States  were  practically  coerced  by  the  Com¬ 

monwealth  into  entering  into  and  signing  the 
Financial  Agreement. 

(b)  'I’he  Financial  Agreement  has  unexpecte<lly  brought 

about  unification  of  finance,  and  has  deprived  the 
State  governments  of  the  light  to  make  their 
own  necessary  financial  arrangements  tor  the 
satisfactory  government  of  the  States. 

(c)  The  unexpected  interjiretatiou  of  Section  lOSxV  ot 

the  ( ^uistitution  has  given  the  Commonwealth  a 
power  which  definitely  attacks  and  undermines 
the  sovereign  and  indeiiendent  rights  of  the 
States  as  self-governing  communities. 
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APPENDIX  No.  3. 

The  Financial  Basis  of  Federation. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  FRAMERS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
CONSTITUTION. 

SIK  EDMI  ND  BARTON  (N.S.W.),  at  the  1891  Sydney  Convention — 

The  wliole  principle  of  Federation  depends  on  the  framing  of  a  Con¬ 
stitution  which  maintains  an  even  line  of  justice  between  the  general 
authority  and  the  provincial  authority.  To  depail  from  that  on  one  side  or 
the  other  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  forgetfulness  of  the  interests  of  Australia, 
or  of  the  interests  of  one^s  own  colony  ...  We  cannot  do  away  with  the 
soI\  eney  of  the  several  States  or  of  the  interests  of  one^s  own  colony  .  .  . 
We  cannot  do  away  with  the  solvency  of  the  several  States.  If  we  do  that 
those  States  die,  and  we  have  no  longei*  a  Federation,  but  a  legislative 
union. 


SIR  GEORGE  REID  (Premier  of  N.S.W.),  at  the  second  session  of 
the  Federal  Convention  held  in  Sydney  in  1807: — 

The  Federal  Parliament  takes  away  from  each  of  the  five  colonies  its 
almost  sole  source  of  revenue.  This  is  all  done  in  the  interests  of  Federal 
union.  It  is  done  because  we  cannot  retain  this  source  of  taxation  and 
ha\e  Federal  union.  No  stronger  obligation  under  such  circumstances 
could  rest  upon  any  body  of  honourable  gentlemen,  no  matter  what  colon v 
they  represent,  than  that  of  not  exposing  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Feder¬ 
ation  to  financial  solvency  ...  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  believe  that  the 
outcome  of  this  movement  will  be  a  Parliament  which  will  protect  the 
colonies  from  such  obvious  dangers,  not  to  say  di.saster,  then  1  say  that  we 
cannot  believe  in  the  thing  itself. 


And  as  quoted  at  p.  340  of  the  Victorian  ^‘Hansardf^  1926:— 

Why  should  the  States,  with  their  great  and  expensive  public  Avorks  to 
carry  on,  be  put  in  the  position  of  being  at  the  mercy  of  the  Federal  Par¬ 
liament?  The  Federal  Parliament  could  cripple  the  States,  and  bring  about 
endless  confusion  and  irritation  and  bitter  quarrels.  If  there  is  one  thing 
which  wnll  keep  Federal  and  States  revolving  peacefully,  usefully,  and  har 
moniously,  it  is  the  rigid  definition  of  their  appointed  courses,  in  writing. 
So  that  nothing  may  oe  left  to  chance  interpretation. 


it.  DUGALD  THOMSON,  a  New  South  Wales  member  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Convention  (quoted  at  p.  3.39  of  the  Victorian  "Hansard/’  1926) 

When  subsequently  the  period  of  the  operation  of  the  Braddon  Section 
wa3  limited,  it  was  expressly  declared  to  the  people  of  Australia  from  plat- 
-orm  after  platform,  and  specially  acknowledged  by  the  member  who  liad 
most  to  do  with  the  alteration-,  that  it  was  recognised  that  the  States’  Govern¬ 
ments  should  continue  to  receive  a  fair  share  of  the  Commonwealth  revenue 
from  Customs  and  E.xcise  ...  It  was  claimed  that  the  Federal  Parliament 
would  never  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  taxpayers  of  Australia  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  also  the  taxpayers  of  the  States  .  .  .  Squeeze  the  States 
into  submission  by  starving  the  sen’iee.s  of  the  State!  It  is  not  only 
strangling  the  States,  but  it  is  strangling  the  peojile  who  have  the  right  to 
have  the  appeal  made  to  them. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  LYNE  (New  South  Wales),  at  the  second  session  of  the 
Federal  Convention^  held  m  Sydney  in  1897 : — 

If  you  are  going  to  destroy  your  States  by  taking  away  the  money 
they  should  receive,  and  put  them  in  such  a  position  that  they  cannot  raise 
revenue,  except  by  direct  taxation  of  a  very  heavy  character,  you  must 
bring  them  so  low  that  you  might  as  well  have  unification,,  eveiything  being 
managed  directly  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  and  the  system  of 
sliires  and  boroughs  being  extended  all  over  the  Continent. 

In  a  memorandum  on  the  Transfer  of  State  Debts  to  the  Common¬ 
weal  tli  and  financial  arrangements  connected  therewith,  furnished  to  1908 
Interstate  Conference  in  Melbourne: — 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  evidently  had  no  fear  that  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Parliament  would  be  unfair  to  any  or  to  all  of  the  States.  Recog¬ 
nising  the  fact  that  the  States  were  integral  parts  of  the  Commonwealth, 
that  taken  together  they  were  the  Commonwealth,  they  knew  that  no  injury 
could  be  done  to  a  State  by  the  Commonwealth  without  injury  to  itself. 
Convei’sely,  the  fact  was  equally  recognised  that  any  loss  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth  must  be  felt  by  each  and  every  State. 

HON.  ALFRED  DEAKIN  (Victoria),  at  th^  third  session  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Convention,  Melbourne,  1898: — 

As  I  understand  the  position,  we  all  admit  that,  in  federating  the  ser¬ 
vices,  the  States  must  not  be  deprived  of  that  gain  which  they  have  been 
deriving  from  them  in  the  past — ^upon  which  their  past  Budgets  have  been 
built,  and  on  which  their  future  Budgets  mmst  also  be  built — unless  their 
whole  financial  systems  are  to  be  dislocated  .  .  .  These  States  must  neces¬ 
sarily  grow,  and  as  they  grow  the  Commonwealth  revenue  necessarily  in¬ 
creases;  and  as  the  Commonwealth  increases,  possibly  the  State  require¬ 
ments  from  the  Commonwealth  may  increase  also. 

Quoted  at  p.  339  of  the  Victorlafi  Hansard^  1926: — 

Let  us  be  careful  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  secure  them  under  our 
Constitution,  so  that  they  may  never  be  liable  to  be  swept  away.  We  should 
fail  in  our  duty  if  we  did  not  embody  in  our  draft  such  a  distinct  limitation 
of  Federal  power  as  Avould  put  the  presers’ation  of  State  rights  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt. 

SIR  GEORGE  TURNER,  Premier  of  Victoria,  at  the  third  session  of 
the  Federal  Convention  held  in  Melbourne,  in  1898 : — 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  good  Federation  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  do  anything  that  will  dislocate  the  local  finances 
....  I  feel  stronger  and  stronger  ever>^  day  that,  if  we  are  to  frame  a 
Constitution  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  colonies,  we  must  be 
preparwl,  when  we  bring  the  measure  before  them,  to  say  to  them  that  we 
feel  peiTectly  certain  that  such  provisions  have  been  made  as  will  not  throw 
further  burdens  upon  them. 

THE  IlON.  1.  A.  ISAACS  (Victoria),  now  Sir  Isaac  Isaacs,  Governor- 
General  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  reported  in  Melboxime  Convention  Debates 
voL  //.,  pp,  1592-3:— 

1  would  eamestly  press  on  the  Committee,  not  the  desirability,  but  the 
absolute  necessity,  if  the  consent  of  the  States  is  to  be  obtained,  of  provid¬ 
ing  some  means  by  which  the  States  and  the  State  Treasurers  shall  receive 
a  guarantee  that  they  will  not  be  deprived  of  their  revenues,  and  left  in 
a  most  terrible  state  of  uncertainty  with  regard  to  meeting  their  liabilities. 
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SIR  SAMUEL  (iRIFFlTH  (Queoiislaiul),  (afterwards  Chief  .lustico 
of  Australia),  at  the  1891  Stidney  Convention’. — 

We  must  seinire  for  the  Fedeiul  Goveriiiueiit  iuid  for  the  .separate  Gov¬ 
ernments,  who  will  derive  a  great  part  of  tlieir  revenue  from  the  surplus 
Customs  income  of  the  general  Government,  a  sufficiency  of  money  to  ean-y 
on  their  work.  This  is  to  be  a  Federation  of  State.s,  and  not  a  single  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Australia. 


SIR  FREDERICK  HOLDER  (South  Australia),  at  the  necond  session 
of  the  Federal  Convention  in  Sydnei/  in  1897: — 

A  Federation  in  Avhich  the  Federal  authoritv  is  not  interested  in  tlie 
solvency  and  prosperity  of  the  States  is  such  a  thing  as  we  ought  not  to 
consider  for  a  moment.  In  fact,  our  fii-st  duty  to-dav  is,  and  1  think  I  can 
go  further  and  say  that  the  fii-st  duty  of  the  Federal  Parliament  of  the 
future  will  be,  to  conserve  the  interests  of  the  States  ....  The  success  of 
Federation  itself  must  depiend  on  the  success  of  everv  State  in  it,  and 
therefore,  m  arguing  for  the  strength  and  financial  stabil’ity  of  the  States,  1 
am  arguing  not  for  that  which  is  parochial,  but  for  that  which  is  essentia! 
to  the  success  and  sti-ength  of  the  Commonwealth  itself  ....  T  do  not  know 
a  Treasurer,  or  a  budding  Trea.surer,  who  would  be  willing  to  go  back  to 
his  colony  and  advocate  any  sy.stem  of  Federation  which  did  not  provide  for 
the  return  of  practically  the  whole  of  the  sum  now  collected  from  Customs 
and  -h^xcise  to  the  State  from  the  Federal  authority. 


SIR  «<  '*«  of  n. 

I  ederal  Convention  held  m  Melbourne  in  1898: _ 

It  would  certainly  sap  the  independence  of  the  State  to  place  the  Federal 
Pariiament  as  a  sort  of  Lord  Bountiful  over  the  States  to  whom  ad  miseri- 
cordmm  appeals  could  be  made.  The  whole  proposal  (that  the  Federal 

thou-hTTn  State  in  such  manner  as  it 

thou  ht  lit)  IS  foreign  to  the  spint  of  the  Constitution  .  .  .  The  thino-  will 
not  bear  a  moment’s  consideration. 


^  treasurer  of  South  Australia,  at  the  1908 

Interstate  Conferee  held  m  Melbourne,  quoted  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Isaacs  (now 
t-ir  Isaac  Isaacs,  Governor-General)  as  having  said’ _ 

You  “X.™  i„  tW,  respect, 

of  your  '■  "'"I  -I 


kmd  the  people  eaniiot  be  expected  to  accept  tlie  Bill  .  "  betttiii  " 

®  and  that  ve  are  to  have  no  guarantee  whatever  that  anv  imrt  of 

or  trr  '»™  <» 

tor  the  pajunent  of  interest  on  our  public  debts. 

V  1  -lOHN  HENRY  (Tasmania),  at  the  second  session  of  the 

Federal  Convention  held  in  Adelaide  in  1897 : _ 

Without  throwing  on  the  Federal  Government  a  specific  and  defini’o 
Obligohon,  no  metter  wh.t  their  rcvem.e  |„  „„d  how  tier  r.-Jt  if 

Ill  be  un.safe  for  the  States  financially  to  enter  into  the  Federation. 
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APPENDIX  No.  4. 

AUSTRALIA. 


Table  showiso  Collections  of  Dibect  Taxation  by  Commonwealth  and 

States. 


Collected  during  the  period  1909  to  1933. 


Year 

ended 

30th 

June. 

Common-  States, 

wealth. 

(In  millions 

Total. 

of  £8). 

1910 

... 

... 

4*0 

4*0 

1911 

... 

1-4 

4*2 

5*6 

1912 

. . . 

1-4 

5-4 

6*8 

1913 

1-5 

51 

6*6 

1914 

1-6 

6*3 

7*9 

1915 

20 

7*0 

9*0 

1916 

6*6 

8*1 

14*7 

1917 

8-9 

9*0 

17*9 

1918 

11*4 

9*9 

21*3 

1919 

15*4 

12*0 

27*4 

1920 

20*3 

14*3 

34*6 

1921 

20-6 

18*4 

39*0 

1922 

22-1 

18*0 

40*1 

1923 

170 

19*0 

36*0 

1924 

15-1 

20*4 

35*5 

1925 

15-6 

23*0 

38*6 

1926 

... 

15*2 

25*5 

40*7 

1927 

15*4 

29*5 

44*9 

1928 

... 

15-2 

32*2 

47*4 

1929 

15*2 

32*6 

47*8 

1930 

16*4 

33*8 

50*2 

1931 

18-7 

35*7 

54*4 

1932 

17*1 

32*8 

49*9 

1933 

... 

13*8 

31*7 

45*5 

Total 

... 

... 

287*9 

437*9 

725*8 

INDIRECT  TAXATION, 


In  addition  to  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  which  have  been  collected  by  the 
Commonwealth  since  the  commencement  of  Federation  (and  which  have  averaged 
£37,000,000  annually  during  the  period  of  ten  years  ended  30th  June,  1933)  theCom- 
monwealtli  has  also  collected  the  undermentioned  revenue  by  way  of  Sales  Tax  : — 


1930- 31  . 

1931- 32  . 

1932- 33  . 

1933- 34  (estimate) 


Commonw’ealth 
Sales  Tax. 

(In  milUons  of  £s.) 
3-5 
8*4 
9-3 
7-8 
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APPENDIX  No.  5. 

INTERSTATE  CONFERENCE,  MELBOURNE,  AUGUST,  1001). 

Agreement  on  Commonwealth  and  State  Finance. 

Commonwealth  ami  State  Finance. — Ag^reeinent  between  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Premiers  of  the  several  States. 

In  the  public  interests  of  the  people  of  Australia,  to  secure  economy 
and  efficiency  in  the  raising  and  spending  of  their  revenues,  and  to  permit 
their  Governments  to  exercise  unfetteied  control  of  their  receipts  and 
expenditure,  it  is  imperative  that  the  fimaicial  relations  of  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments — which  under  the  Constitution  were  determined  only  in 
part,  and  for  a  term  of  years — should  be  jilaecd  upon  a  sound  and  per¬ 
manent  basis. 

It  is  therefore  agreed  by  the  Ministers  of  State  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  Ministers  of  the  Component  States  in  conference  assembled  to 
advise: — 

1.  That  to  fulfil  the  intention  of  the  Constitution  by  j>roviding  for  the 

consolidation  and  transfer  of  State  deb's,  and  in  order  to  insure 
the  most  profitable  management  of  future  loans  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  one  Australian  Stock,  a  complete  investigation  of  this 
most  important  subject  shall  be  undertaken  forthwith  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  States.  This  investigation 
shall  include  the  question  of  the  actual  cost  to  the  States  of  trans¬ 
ferred  properties  as  defrayed  out  of  loan  or  revenue  moneys. 

2.  That  in  order  to  give  freedom  to  ihe  Commonwealth  in  levying  duties 

of  Customs  and  Excise,  and  to  assure  to  the  States  a  certain  annual 
income,  the  Commonwealth  shall,  after  the  first  day  of  July,  One 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ten,  pay  monthly  to  the  States  a  sum 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  One  pound  five  shillings  per  annum  per 
head  of  population  according  to  the  latest  statistics  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth. 

3.  i  hat  in  recognition  of  the  heavy  obligations  incui*red  in  the  P^hV- 
ment  of  Old-age  Pensions,  the  Commonwealth  may,  during  the 
current  financial  year,  withhold  from  the  moneys  I'etumable  to 
the  States  such  sum  (not  exceeding  Six  hundred  thousand  pounds) 
as  will  provide  for  the  actual  shortage  in  the  revenue  at  the  end 
of  the  said  year.  If  such  shortage  amounts  to  Six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  the  basis  of  contribution  by  the  States  shall  be  Three 
shillings  per  head  of  population  in  the  Pension  States  (viz..  New 
South  W  al^,  Victoria,  and  Queensland)  and  Two  shillings  per  head 
of  population  in  the  Non-pension  States  (viz.,  South  Australia, 
V'cstern  Australia,  and  Tasmania).  If  such  shortage  be  less  than 
Six  hundred  thousand  pounds  the  contributtions  shall  be  reduced 
pioportionately  per  head  of  population  as  between  the  Pension 
and  the  Non-pension  States. 

4.  That  in  view  of  the  large  contribution  to  the  Customs  revenue  ^‘per 

made  by  the  State  of  Western  Australia  the  Commonwealth 
shall  (in  addition  to  the  paymenti  provided  for  in  paragraph  No.  2) 
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make  to  such  State  special  annual  payments,  commencing  at  Two 
hundred  and  lifty  thousand  pounds  in  the  financial  years  One 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ten  and  One  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eleven,  and  diminishing  at  rtie  rate  of  Ten  thousand  pounds 
per  annum.  The  Commonwealth  shall  in  each  year  deduct  on  a  ^^per 
capita”  basis  from  the  moneys  payable  to  the  States  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  an  amount  equal  to  one  half  of  the  sum  so  payable  to 
the  State  of  Western  Australia. 

5.  That  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  bring  before  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  during  this  session  the  necessary  measure  to  enable  an  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitu^ion  (giving  effect  to  the  preceding  paragraphs 
Nos.  2,  3,  and  4)  to  be  submitted  to  the  electors. 

ALPRED  DEAKIN,  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

C.  G.  WADE,  Premier  of  New  South  Wales. 

W.  KIDSTON,  Premier  of  Queensland. 

N.  J.  ]NrOORE,  Premier  of  Western  Australia. 

J.  MURRAY,  Premier  of  Victoria. 

A.  H.  PEAKE,  Premier  of  South  Australia 

N.  E.  T.EWIS,  Premier  of  Tasmania. 


Conference  Chamber, 

State  Parliament  House, 

Melbourne,  20th  August,  1909. 


APPENDIX  No.  6. 

EXTRACT  FROM  LETTER,  DATED  2nd  APRIL,  1924,  FROM  THE 
PREMIER  OF  WESTERN  AUSTRATJA  TO  THE  PRIME  MIN¬ 
ISTER. 

The  Government  of  this  State  has  recently  been  under  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  ten  new  locomotives  in  order  to  cope  with  the  increasing 
traffic  of  its  raihvays  which  has  arisen  from  its  vigorous  policy  of  develop¬ 
ment,  . 

Tendei*s  wei-e  invited  in  Australia  and  in  (ireat  Britain.  One  Australiaii 
tender  only  was  received  viz.  from  ^Messrs.  Thompson  &  Co.,  Castlemaine,  Vic¬ 
toria,  quoting  delivery  in  16  to  24  months’  time.  This  delivery  was  subject  to 
the  non-acceptance  by  the  Federal  Government  of  a  tender  submitted  by 
the  firm  for  fourteen  locomotives  for  the  Oodnadatta  Railway,  in  the 
event  of  the  acceptance  of  which  the  firm  would  be  unable  to  undertake 
the  work  except  upon  a  greatly  extended  period  of  delivery,  which  put 
their  tender  altogether  beyond  further  consideration.  The  most  favour¬ 
able  British  tender — that  of  the  North  British  Locomotive  Company — 
quoted  delivery  f.o.b.  in  six  months. 

It  being  essential,  in  order  to  meet  the  prospective  demands  of  traffic, 
that  this  new  locomotive  power  be  made  available  to  the  Railway  Depart¬ 
ment  by  the  close  of  the  present  year,  and  press  rejwrts  having  indicated 
that  j'our  Government  had  accepted  Messrs.  Thompson  &  Co.^s  tender  for 
the  fourteen  locomotives  referred  to,  .1  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept 
the  tender  of  the  North  British  Company,  and  I  now^  submit  to  you  a  re¬ 
quest  that,  in  view*  of  the  circumstances,  your  Government  will  direct 
that  these  locomotives  be  admitted  free  of  Customs  duty. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  delivery  dates,  1  put  the  following  con¬ 
siderations  : — 

(a)  Our  own  locomotive  w^orkshops  are,  and  will  be  for  some  time 

to  come,  fully  occupied  with  a  progranmie  covering  the  con¬ 
struction  of  tw’enty  new  locomotives  and  the  super-heating 
of  many  others.  Demands  for  replacement  of  locomotiv'e 
boilers  are  also  abnormal,  due  to  the  large  number  of  loco¬ 
motives  (107)  placed  in  traffic  over  twenty  years  ago  (1001- 
1903)  which  are  now'  coming  in  for  replacement. 

(b)  My  Government  has  incurred  very  considerable  loan  expendi¬ 

ture  in  plant  and  machinor}'  to  facilitate  the  local  building 
of  Jocomotives  and  boilers  at  our  ow'n  shops,  proof  of  whicli 
is  found  in  our  ability  to  undertake  the  building  of  the 
twenty  locomotives  above  mentioned,  and  to  have  increased 
our  boiler  production  from  six  in  the  year  ended  :K)th  June, 
19.18,  and  four  in  the  year  1918-19  to  26  during  the  present 
financial  year  and  probably  more  than  that  next  year.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  import  32  boilers  to  make  up  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  our  abnormal  refiuirements  for  the  two  years  1st  July, 
1923,  to  30th  June,  1925,  but  the  plant  installed  by  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  adequate  for  normal  requirements  for  some 
years  to  come. 

5.  Without  regarding  the  enormous  differences  in  prices  and  the  in¬ 
terest  bill  involved  thereby,  if  it  had  been  ])OS.siblc  for  thi.s  State  to  have 
accepted  the  Australian  tender  (as  your  Government  found  it  practicable 
to  do),  that  tender  might  have  been  accepted.  But  my  predecessors  in 
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office  ere  not  in  a  position,  as  your  Railway  Administration  apparently 
was,  to  make  arrangements  which  would  not  necessitate  the  purchase  of 
other  locomotives.  The  delivery  cpioted  your  Government  by  the  Vic¬ 
torian  firm  April-November,  1025 — would  have  been  too  late  for  our 
pressing  requirements.  .  .  . 

Jt  would  have  been  infinitely  harmful  to  this  part  of  Australia  to  have 
taken  any  action  other  than  that  which  would  secure  this  haulage  power 
for  our  products  in  sufficient  time  to  haul  them  to  the  coast  for  export. 
You  will  probably  realise  that  it  would  have  been  unthinkable  to  let  our 
products  of  wheat,  timber,  (S:e.,  lie  at  sidings  in  the  country  until  Messrs. 
Thompson  and  Co.,  of  Castleniaine,  could  build  the  locomotives  to  haul 
them  to  the  ports.  .  .  . 

EXTRACT  FROM  LETTER,  DATED  THE  25th  AUGUST,  1924,  FROM 
THE  PRIME  MINISTER. 

With  reference  to  your  predecessor’s  letter  of  the  2nd  April,  in  which 
it  was  requested  that  ten  new  locomotives  and  32  boilers  being  obtained 
for  the  Railways  of  your  State  be  admitted  free  of  Customs  duty,  I  desire 
to  inform  you  that  the  matter  has  been  carefully  considered  by  my  col¬ 
league,  the  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs,  who  regrets,  however,  that  the 
request  cannot  be  acceded  to. 

EXTRACT  VUOU  LETTER,  DATED  THE  12th  SEPTEMBER,  1924, 
FROM  THE  PREMIER  OF  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  25th  August,  No.  D.  508/132  replying  to 
my  predece.ssor ’s  letter  dated  2nd  April,  in  which  you  notify  that  the 
request  for  the  admission,  free  of  duty,  of  ten  new^  locomotives  and  the 
refund  of  about  £12,000  already  paid  in  duty  on  32  boilers  for  our  Stat«.‘ 
raihvay  system  cannot  be  acceded  to.  Although  your  letter  represents  this 
decision  as  being  that  Oif  your  colleague,  the  Minister  for  Trade  and  Cus¬ 
toms,  I  have  no  option  but  to  assume  that  your  Government  as  a  whole 
accepts  the  responsibility  for  it. 

....  I  venture  to  suggest  its  reconsaderation,  at  all  events  so  far  as 
the  ten  locomotives  are  concerned. 

4.  Sir  James  Mitchell’s  letter  of  the  2nd  April  sets  forth  the  points 
affecting  the  question,  which,  although  they  should  be  fully  re-examined, 
may  be  briefly  repeated,  viz., 

(a)  Western  Australia  is  occupied  to  her  fullest  capacity  in  loco¬ 

motive  construction,  and  is  doing  everything  reasonably  pos¬ 
sible  to  avoid  future  importation  of  locomotives  or  boilers. 

(b)  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  these  ten  locomotives  in  Australia 

in  time  for  our  1924-25  harvest  traffic,  for  w’hich  traffic  they 
are  essential  to  meet  demands  created  by  the  rapid  progress 
of  agriculture  and  other  development  in  this  State. 

(c)  Under  the  Australian  tender  the  ten  locomotives  would  not  have 

been  due  for  deliv(M\v  until  August-November,  1925;  but  this 
delivery  even  was  sa>b.iect  to  your  Government  not  accept- 
ini:  tlit^  (inn’s  tender  for  fourteen  locomotives  (which 
tender  was  accepted  at  a  cost  about  £52,000  in  excess  of  the 
lowest  British  tender).  The  British  tender  accepted  by  this 
State  gives  delivery  on  traffic  in  Western  Australia  a  couple 
of  months  from  now,  and  is  £48,720  lower  in  price  than  the 
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Australian  tender.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  State  to  avoid 
importing  locomotives  or  boilers  except  as,  in  this  case,  in 
circumstances  of  absolute  necessity. 

(d)  In  regard  to  the  question  of  price,  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Co. 
quoted  £12,500  per  locomotive  c.i.f.  Fremantle,  as  against 
the  North  British  Co.  ’s  tender  of  £7,628  per  locomotive  c.Lf. 
Fremantle.  That  is  to  say  the  acceptance  of  the  Australian 
teiider  would,  apart  from  the  question  of  duty,  have  imposed 
a  loan  btirden  of  £48,720  upon  the  people  of  this  State,  car¬ 
rying  an  interest  charge  of  nearly  £3,000  per  annum.  .  .  . 

(f)  You  will  readily  understand  that  the  purchase  of  these  ten 
locomotives  for  this  State  will  be  a  charge  to  our  loan  funds. 
Dut}',  if  charged — it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  it  should  be — 
will  amount  to  about  £21,000.  In  view  of  the  circumstances 
as  to  the  period  of  delivery  alone  without  regarding  the 
enormous  discrepancy  in  price,  under  which  my  Government 
has  been  constrained  to  place  this  order  in  Great  Britain,  I 
put  it  to  you  that  it  would  be  almost  immoral  to  take  this 
£21,t)00  from  State  loan  money  and  credit  it  as  Federal  re¬ 
venue. 

In  the  case  of  the  32  locomotive  boilers  above  referred  to,  which 
abnormal  pressure  compelled  this  State  to  obtain  from  outside,  being 
unable  to  undertake  their  manufacture  in  its  own  temporarily  over-occu¬ 
pied  shops,  the  best  tendering  (delivered  c.i.f.  P^remantle  in  both  cases) 
was : — 

Australian.— Thompson  and  Co.,  Castlemaine  . .  £2,200  per  boiler. 

British. — North  British  Locomotive  Co.  and  York- 
sfiirc  Engineering  Co. 

Average  tender  price  .  .  . .  .  .  £l,3;')q 

Duty  charges  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .S74 

-  1,733  „  „ 

Difference,  duty  paid,  in  favohr  British  tender. .  467  „  „ 

On  the  32  boilers,  notwithstanding  the  Customs  Duty  charges  (about 
£11,960)  there  was  still  a  benefit  of  £14,944  in  accepting  the  British  tender, 
in  addition  to  tiie  advantage  of  five  months  delivery  from  Great  Britain 
as  against  practically  a  year  from  Victoria.  ... 

I  ask  then: — 

(a)  For  the  admission  of  the  ten  locomotives  referred  to  free  of 

Customs  duty; 

(b)  For  consideration  as  to  the  similar  admission  of  the  32 

boilers . 

C3)P'^  OF  LETTEB,  DATED  THE  Ifilh  OCTOBEK,  1924  FROM  THE 

PRIME  MINISTER. 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  12th  September,  No.  W.R.  1658/24, 
regarding  thg.  retiuest  for  the  admission,  free  of  duty,  of  ten  new  locomotives 
and  for  the  refund  of  the  amount  already  paid  in  duty  on  32  boilers  re¬ 
quired  for  the  railways  in  your  State,  T  desire  to  inform  you  that  this 
matter  has  formed  the  subject  of  a  report  by  the  Tariff  Board  to  my  col¬ 
league,  the  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs',  who,  after  careful  consider¬ 
ation,  has  dechled  that  the  request  cannot  be  acceded  to,  as  he  is  not  in¬ 
clined  to  modify  the  larilf  conditions  imposed  for  the  protection  of  an 
established  Australian  industry. 
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APPENDIX  No.  7. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

FINANCIAL  AGREEMENT. 

No.  5  of  1928. 

All  Act  to  approve  an  agreement  between  the  Coiiimonwealtii  ot  Australia 
of  the  First  Part  and  the  States  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania  of  the 
Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Parts  respectively 
and  for  other  purposes. 

[Assented  to  2nd  April,  1928.] 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  the  Senate,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Coiiunonwealth  of  Australia,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘‘Financial  Agreement  Act  1928." 

2.  The  Agreement  (a  copy  of  which  is  set  forth  in  the  Schedule  to 
this  Act)  is  approved. 

3.  The  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  to  the  extent  necessary  for  the  pui*pose  of  carrying 
out  the  Agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth. 

4.  —  (1.)  The  Treasurer  may,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Inscribed  Stock  Act  1911-1918  or  under  the  provisions  of  any  Act 
authorising  the  issue  of  Treasury  Bills,  borrow  such  moneys  for  the 
States  as  he  is  authorised  or  required  to  borrow  for  the  States  under  the 
Agreement. 

(2.)  ^Moneys  borrowed  under  this  Act  shall  be  issued  and  applied 
only  for  the  expenses  of  borrowing,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  loan- 
to  the  States  under  the  Agreement. 

3.  The  Treasurer  may  make  to  any  State  such  advances  as  in  his 
opinion  are  re«juired  by  that  State  pending  the  raising  under  the  Agree¬ 
ment  of  any  loan  on  behalf  of  that  State. 

THE  SCHEDULE. 

AGREEMENT  made  the  twelfth  day  of  December  One  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  Between  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  (in  this  Agreement  called 
the  Commonwealth)  of  the  first  part.  The  State  of  New*  South  Wales  of  the  second 
part.  The  State  of  Victoria  of  the  third  part,  The  State  of  Queensland  of  the 
fourth  part.  The  Stale  of  South  Australia  of  the  fifth  part,  The  State  of  Western 
Australia  of  the  sixth  part,  and  The  State  of  Tasmania  of  the  seventh  part 
(each  of  the  parties  of  tlic  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  parts 
being  in  this  Agreement  referred  to  as  a  State  and  the  expression  “the  States" 
hereinafter  used  meaning  where  the  context  so  permits  or  requires  all  of  such 
parties). 

Whereas  with  a  view  to  making  provision  for  the  adjustment  of  Common¬ 
wealth  and  State  financial  relations  the  general  principle  of  a  draft  scheme  w'as 
affirmed  by  a  Conference  of  Commonwealth  and  State  Ministers  in  Melbourne 
which  commenced  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  .Tune  One  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-seven ; 

And  whereas  permanent  effect  cannot  be  given  to  the  proposals  contained  in 
the  said  scheme  unless  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  is  altered  so  as  to 
confer  on  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  power  to  make  laws  for  carrying 
out  or  giving  permanent  effect  to  such  proposals; 
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Ami  whereas  ponding  the  submissioii  to  the  electors  of  a  proposed  law  for  the 
alteration  of  the  said  Constitution  as  aforesaid  and  in  order  to  obtain  immediate¬ 
ly  some  of  the  advantages  whicli  would  result  from  united  action  by  adoption  of 
the  said  scheme  the  ('oinmon wealth  and  the  States  have  agreed  that  for  the 
period  conunencing  on  the  first  day  of  July  One  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  and  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  One  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  certain  of  the  proposed  provisions  of  tlie  said  scheme  shall  be 
temporarily  adopted: 

Now  this  Agreement  Witnossoth : 


Fart  /. 

1.  This  Agreement  shall  Iiave  no  force  or  effect  and  shall  not  be  binding  on 
any  party  unless  and  until  it  is  approved  by  the  Parliaments  of  the  Common- 
woalth  and  of  the  States. 

2.  Vciinitions. 

In  this  Agreement — 

Public  debt  of  a  State  existing  an  30th  June,  PJ27/ ’  means  in  respect 
of  each  State  the  amount  of  debt  set  forth  hereunder  o]>posite  to  the  name  of 
that  State,  viz.: — 

New  South  AVales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


£641,345,397 


136,949,942 
101,977,855 
84,834,364 
61,060,675 
22.434 


The  said  amount  of  the  net  public  debt  of  each  State  includes  the  debts  of 
that  State  secured  by — 

(i)  Inscribed  Stock,  including  Local  Inscribed  Stock  and  Government 

Inscribed  Stock; 

(ii)  Instalment  Stock; 

(iii)  Registered  Stock; 

(iv)  Funded  Stock: 

(v)  Stock  payable  to  bearer: 

(vi)  Bonds,  including  registered  bonds; 

(vii)  Debentures,  including  registered  debentures  and  instalment  deben¬ 

tures  ; 

(viii)  Treasury  Rills  not  re[»ayab]e  within  twelve  months  from  the  date 
of  issue; 
or 


(ix)  1’  ixed  deposit  receipts  or  s|*ecial  deposit  receipts  for  moneys  bor¬ 
rowed  for  other  than  temporary  purposes; 
ls?ued  <»r  created  by  the  State  or  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  Colony  the  prede¬ 
cessor  of  the  State  in  respect  of  moneys  borrowed  by  the  Colony  or  State 
together  with  debts  of  the  State  to  the  Commonwealth  of  the  amount  set 

to  the  name  of  the  State  so  far  as 
included  by  lieing  secured  in  manner 


out  respectively  hereunder  opposite 
those  last  mentioned  debts  are  not 
aforesaid — 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


£12,55:1,698 

23,688,269 

16,082,583 

18,446,197 

16,730,872 

3,948.613 


£91,459,232 
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alter  deducting  therefrom  tlie  amount  for  which  the  Commonwealth  by  this 
Agreement  assumes  liability  under  l*art  III.,  Clause  4,  of  this  Agreement 
and  the  amount  of  any  moneys  or  securities  standing  to  the  credit  of  a 
sinking  fund,  redemption  fund,  or  a  fund  of  a  like  nature  of  the  State  as 
on  30th  .June,  1927,  and  does  not  incdude  any  moneys  raised  by  the  State  by 
way  of  overdraft,  fixed  deposit,  or  special  deposit  for  temporary  purposes 
only. 

The  said  .'<iiin  of  £234,088,501  (being  the  amount  of  the  debt  of  New 
South  Wales  abovementioned)  comprises  the  debts  referred  to  in,  and  has 
been  computed  in  the  manner  shown  in,  the  statement  signed  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  New  South  Wales. 

Gross  Public  Debt  of  a  State  existing  on  30th  June,  1927,^'  means  in  respect 
of  each  State  tlie  amount  of  debt  set  forth  hereunder  opposite  to  the  name 
of  that  State,  viz.:  — 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


. .  £239,441,363 
. .  144,844,530 

.  .  105,259,916 

87,614,005 
70,705,913 
24,254,688 


£672,120,415 


The  said  amount  of  the  gross  public  debt  of  each  State  includes  the  net 
public  debt  of  that  State  together  with  the  amount  for  which  the  Common¬ 
wealth  by  this  Agreement  assumes  liability  under  Part  III.,  Clause  (4), 
of  this  Agrc^einent  and  the  amount  of  any  moneys  or  securities  standing  to 
the  credit  of  any  sinking  fund  redemption  fund  or  fund  of  a  like  nature 
of  the  State  as  on  3l)th  June,  1927. 

**  Trayisf erred  Properties*-  means  the  properties  mentioned  or  specified  in  the 
Schedule  of  Transferred  Properties  signed  by  representatives  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  the  State  as  revised  to  the  30th  June,  1927,  being  proper¬ 
ties  which  became  vested  in  the  Commonwealth  pursuant  to  Section  85  (i) 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth, 

“r/<c  Loan  Council"  means  the  Australian  Loan  Council  created  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  this  Agreement. 


^ '  Bondholder'  *  means  an  owner  of  any — 

(i)  Inscribed  Stock,  including  Local  Inscribed  Stofk  ami  Government 

Inscribed  Stock : 

(ii)  Instalment  Stock; 

(iii)  Registered  Stock; 

(iv)  Funded  Stock; 

(v)  Stock  ])ayable  to  bearer; 

(vi)  Bonds,  including  registered  bonds; 

(vii)  Debentures,  including  registered  debentures  and  instalment  de¬ 
bentures;  .V  3  4. 

(viil)  Treasury  Bills  not  repayable  within  twelve  months  from  the  date 


of  issue ;  or 

(ix)  Fixed  deposit  receipt.s  or  special  deposit  receipts  for  moneys  bor¬ 
rowed  for  otlier  than  temporary  purposes; 
issued  or  created  by  a  State  or  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  Colony  the  prede- 
f»cssor  of  the  State  in  respect  of  borrowed  moneys  but  does  not  incliido 
•  he  ('oinm  on  wealth. 


3.  Australian  Loan  Cou^nciL 

(a)  There  shall  be  an  Anstraliaii  Loan  Council,  wliich  shall  consist  of  one 
Minister  of  State  of  the  Commonwealth  to  be  appointed  in  writing  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth  to  represent  the  Commonwealth, 
and  one  Minister  of  State  of  each  State  to  be  appointed  in  writing  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Premier  of  that  State  to  represent  that  State.  Provided  that,  if  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Prime  Minister  or  of  any  Premier  of  a  State,  special  circum¬ 
stances  exist  at  any  time  which  make  it  desirable  so  to  do,  a  person  who  is  not 
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a  Minister  may  instead  of  a  Minister  be  appointed  by  the  l*rinio  Minister  or  the 
Premier  as  the  ease  may  be  to  represent  the  Commonwealth  or  a  State  as  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  Jmaii  Couneil.  Tiic  name  of  each  person  ai)poi!ited  to  represent  a 
State  shall  be  notified  in  writing  by  the  Premier  of  that  State  to  the  Ibinio 
Minister. 

(b)  The  member  representing  the  CommoiiweaUh  on  the  Loan  Council  shall 
hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
a  member  representing  a  State*  shall  hold  office  eliiring  the  pleasure  of  the  I^i*c- 
mier  of  the  State  wiiich  the  member  was  appointed  to  rc'prescnt. 

(c)  A  decision  in  whieli  all  the  members  for  the  time  being  of  the  Loan 
Council  concur  shall  be  a  unanimous  decision  of  the  Loan  Council  notwithstanding 
any  vacancy  then  existing  in  its  membership. 

(d>  A  meeting  of  the  Loan  Council  may  at  any  time  be  convened  by  the 
member  representing  the  Commonwealth,  and  shall  be  so  convened  U])on  the 
request  of  at  least  three  members  representing  States. 

(e)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Loan  Council  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  of  the  Loan  Council  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers  at  any  meeting. 
Provided  that — 

(i'^  a  member  may  at  any  time  appoint  in  writing  a  deputy  to  act  in  his 
absence;  and  any  deputy  so  appointed  may  in  the  absence  of  the 
member  exercise  all  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  member  and  his 
presence  shall  be  deemed  the  presence  of  the  member;  and 
tii)  an  absent  member  who  lias  not  appointed  a  deputy  may  vote  by  letter 
or  by  telegram,  and  in  such  case  that  member  shall  be  counted  as 
being  present  in  relation  only  to  the  questions  on  which  he  has 
voted. 


(/)  Loan  Council  ina}’  make  rules  of  procedure  including  rules  relating 
to  places,  times,  and  notices  of  meetings,  and  conduct  of  business  at  meetings, 
and  from  time  to  time  may  alter  such  rules. 

(g)  The  Commonwealth  and  each  State  will  from  time  to  time  while  Part 
II.  of  this  Agrement  is  in  force,  and  while  Part  III.  of  this  Agreement  is  in 
force,  submit  to  the  Loan  Council  a  programme  setting  forth  the  amount  it  de¬ 
sires^  to  raise  by  loans  for  each  financial  year  for  purposes  other  than  tlie  con¬ 
version,  renewal  or  redemption  of  existing  loans  or  tempo r.ary  pmrposes.  Kach 
programme  shall  state  the  estimated  total  amount  of  such  loan  expenditure  for 
the  year,  and  the  estimated  amount  of  repayments  which  will  be  available 
towards  meeting  that  expenditure.  Any  revenue  deficit  to  be  funded  shall 
be  included  in  such  loan  programme,  and  the  amount  of  such  deficit  shall  be 
set  out.  Loans  for  Defence  purposes  approved  by  the  Parliament  of  the  Com- 
moiiuealth  shall  not  be  included  in  the  Commonwealth’s  loan  programme  or  be 
otherwise  subject  to  this  agreemout. 


(h)  If  the  Loan  Council  decides  that  the  total  amount  of  the  loan  pro- 
gramuie  for  the  year  cannot  be  borrowed  at  reasonable  rates  and  conditions  it 
shall  decide  the  amount  to  be  borrowed  for  the  year,  and  may  by  unanimous 
decision  allocate  such  amount  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  State.s. 

(i)  If  the  members  of  the  Loan  Council  fail  to  arrive  at  a  unanimous  deci¬ 
sion  under  the  last  preceding  sub-clause  allocating  the  amount  to  be  borrowed  for 
c^y  year,  the  amount  to  be  borrowed  for  that  year  shall  bo  allocated  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 


(i)  The  Commonwealth  shall,  if  it  so  desires,  be  entitled  to  have  one-fifth 
or  any  less  proportion  of  such  amount  allocated  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth  ;  and 

(ill  Each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  have  allocated  to  it  a  sum  (being  a 
portion  of  the  balance  of  such  amountl  bearing  to  the  balance  of 

"hich  the  not  loan  expenditure 
of  that  State  m  the  preceding  five  years  bears  to  the  net  loan  ex- 
all  the  States  during  the  same  period.  Provided  that 
any  State  maj,  if  it  so  desires,  have  allocated  to  it  a  sum  less  than 
the  sum  to  which  it  is  entitled  under  this  .sub-clause  or  no  sum,  and 
that  when  a  less  sum  or  no  .sum  has  been  allocated  to  any  State  or 
States  in  manner  aforesaid  the  amount  then  remaining  available  for 
allocation  shall  be  allocated  to  the  other  States  in  the  proportion 
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wliicli  tilt*  net  loan  expeiitlitnre  ot'  each  of  such  other  States  in  the 
preceding  five  years  bears  to  the  net  loan  expenditure  of  all  such 
other  Stales  during  the  same  period.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
sub-clause  net  loan  expenditure  does  not  include  expenditure  for 
the  conversion,  renewal,  or  redemption  of  loans,  but  means  the 
gross  other  loan  expenditure  of  a  State  less  any  amounts  of  such 
expenditure  repaid  to  the  State  other  than  moneys  repaid  to  the 
Slate  in  manner  stated  in  Part  !  L,  clause  4  (e),  or  Part  III., 
clause  3  (i),  of  this  Agreement. 

(j)  If  the  total  amount  to  be  borrowed  as  aforesaid  for  any  year  is  to  be 
borrowed  by  means  of  more  than  one  loan  the  Loan  Council  may  by  unanimous 
decision  apportion  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  States  the  amount  to  be 
borrowed  by  each  such  loan  other  than  the  loan  by  means  of  which  the  balance 
of  the  total  amount  to  be  borrowed  as  aforesaid  for  the  year  is  borrowed. 

(fc)  If  the  members  of  the  Loan  Council  fail  to  arrive  at  a  unanimous  deci¬ 
sion  under  the  last  preceding  sub-clau.se  apportioning  the  amount  to  be  borrowed 
as  aforesaid  by  any  loan  the  amount  to  be  borrowed  by  that  loan  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  between  the  Cominonw^ealth  and  the  States  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
then  to  be  borrowed  as  aforesaid  for  tlie  Commonwealth  and  for  each  Stale  for 
the  year. 

(1)  The  Commonwealth  and  each  State  will  also  from  time  to  time,  while 
Part  II.  of  tliis  Agreement  is  in  force  and  while  Part  III.  of  this  Agreement  is  in 
force,  submit  to  the  Loan  Council  a  stattunenf  setting  out  the  amount  it  requires 
for  each  financial  year  for  the  conversion,  renew.al  or  redemption  of  existing 
loans. 

(w)  If  the  members  of  the  l>oan  Council  fail  to  arrive  at  a  unanimous  de- 
el.o:on  on  any  matter  other  than  the  matters  referred  to  in  sub-clauses  (li)  and  (j) 
of  clause  3  and  sub-clause  (b)  of  clause  4  of  this  part  of  this  Agreement,  the 
matter  shall  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  members. 

On  every  question  for  decision  by  the  Loan  Council  the  member  representing 
the  Commonwealth  shall  have  two  votes  and  a  casting  vote,  and  each  member 
representing  a  State  shall  have  one  vote. 

(n)  A  decision  of  the  Loan  Council  in  respect  of  a  matter  which  the  Loan 
Oouncil  is  by  this  Agreement  empowered  to  decide  shall  be  final  and  binding  on 
all  parties  to  this  Agreement. 

(o)  In  this  clause  the  expressions  “Prime  Minister'^  and  “ Premier in¬ 
clude  the  persons  for  the  time  being  respectively  acting  as  such. 

4.  I'uture  Borrowings  of  Commonwralih  and  Siaten. 

(a)  Kxcopt  in  cases  where  the  Loan  Council  has  decided  under  sub-clause 

(b)  of  this  clause  that  moneys  shall  be  borrowed  by  a  State,  the  Commonwealth, 
while  Part  IT.  or  Part  III.  of  this  Agreement  is  in  force,  shall,  subject  to  the 
•decisions  of  the  Loan  Council  and  sub.ject  also  to  (’lauses  5  and  fi  of  this  Part 

of  this  Agreement,  arrangi*  for  all  borrowings  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  Common¬ 

wealth  or  any  Stale,  and  for  all  con  versions,  renewals,  redemptions,  and  consoli¬ 
dations  of  the  I’ublie  Debts  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  States. 

(b)  If  at  any  time  the  Loan  Council  by  unanimous  decision  so  decides,  a 

State  may  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  tlie  decision  borrow  moneys  outside 
Australia  in  the  name  of  the  State,  and  issue  securities  for  the  nioneys  so  bor¬ 
rowed.  The  Commonwealth  shall  guarantee  that  the  State  will  perform  all  its 
obligations  to  bondholders  in  resi)eet  of  tlie  moneys  so  borrowed.  For  all  the 
purposes  of  this  Agreement,  including  the  making  of  sinking  fund  contributions, 
the  moneys  so  borrowed  shall  l>e  deemed  to  be  moneys  borrowed  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth  for  and  on  Hehalf  of  tliat  State. 

(c)  If  any  State  after  the  30th  .lune,  1927,  and  before  this  Agreement  has 
been  approved  bv  the  Parliaments  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  States,  has 
liorrowed  moneys  in  the  name  of  the  State  and  issued  securities  for  the  moneys 
so  borrowed,  siieli  mone^’^s  shall  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement,  including 
the  making  of  sinking  fund  contributions,  be  deemed  to  be  luoiieys  borrowed 
by  the  Commonwealth  for  and  on  behalf  of  that  State. 

(d)  While  Part  IT.  or  Part  TTI.  of  this  Agreement  is  in  force,  moneys  shall 
not  be  borrowed  by  the  Commonwealth  or  any  State  otherwise  than  in  accordance 
with  this  Agreement. 
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5.  Borrowing  by  States, 

For  any  purpose  (including  the  redemption  of  securities  given  or  issued  at 
any  time  for  moneys  previously  borrowed  or  used  in  manner  stated  in  this 
clause)  a  State  may,  while  Fart  II.  or  Fart  III.  of  tins  Agreement  is  in  force: — 
(rt)  Subject  to  any  luaxiiuum  limits  <lecided  upon  by  the  Foan  Council 
from  time  to  time  for  interest,  brokerage,  discount  and  other 
eharges,  borrow  moneys  within  the  State  from  authorities,  bodies, 
funds  or  institutions  (including  Savings  Hanks)  constituted  or 
established  under  Commonwealth  or  State  law'  or  practice  and 
from  the  public  by  counter  siiles  of  securities,  and 
{b)  use  any  public  moneys  of  the  State  which  are  available  under  the  laws 
of  the  State. 

Any  securities  that  are  issued  for  moneys  so  borrowed  or  used  shall  bo 
Commonwealth  securities,  to  be  provided  by  the  Commonwealth  upon  terms  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Loan  Council. 

Where  any  such  borrowing  or  use  is  solely  for  temporary  purposes,  the 
provisions  of  this  Agreement,  other  than  this  clause,  shall  not  apply. 

Where  any  such  borrowing  or  use  is  not  solely  for  temporary  purposes,  and 
Commonwealth  securities  are  issued  in  respect  thereof,  the  moneys  borrow'ed  or 
used  shall  be  deemed  to  be  moneys  borrowed  by  the  Conunonwealth  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  State,  and  may  be  retained  by  the  State.  A  State  may  convert 
securities  given  or  issued  at  any  time  by  that  State  for  moneys  previously  bor¬ 
rowed  or  used  in  manner  stated  in  this  clause.  Now  securities  issued  on  any 
such  conversion  shall  be  Cominonwcaltli  securities  to  be  provided  by  the  Com- 
monw’cnlth  upon  terms  approved  by  the  Loan  (.’cuncil.  The  amount  for  which 
such  new  securities  are  issued  shall  be  deemed  to  be  moneys  borrowed  by  the 
Commonwealth  for  and  on  beb.alf  of  the  State. 

If  the  moneys  deemed  under  this  clause  to  be  moneys  borrowed  by  the  C'om- 
mon wealth  on  behalf  of  a  State,  together  with  the  amounts  raised  by  the  (Com¬ 
monwealth  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  State  exceed  the  total  amount  of  loan  moneys 
decided  upon  by  the  Loan  Council  as  the  moneys  to  be  raised  for  and  on  behalf 
of  the  State  for  tlie  financial  year  in  which  the  money  is  deemed  to  be  borrowed, 
the  excess  shall,  unless  the  Loan  Council  otherwise  decide.^,  be  deemed  to  be 
moneys  received  by  the  State  in  the  following  year  on  account  of  its  loan  pro¬ 
gramme  for  that  year. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  clause  counter  sales  of  securities  shall  be  deemed 
to  mean  sales  of  securities  made  at  the  offices  of  the  State  Treasnrv,  and  at  such 
other  places  as  may  be  decided  upon  by  the  Loan  Council. 

The  Cominonwcaltli  shall  not  b(‘  under  any  obligation  to  make  sinking  fund 
contributions  in  respect  of  moneys  Vmrrowed  or  used  pursuant  to  this  clause  to 
meet  a  revenue  deficit  of  a  State  but  the  provisions  of  cbiuse  4  (d)  of  Part  TT. 
and  of  clause  3  (j)  of  Part  TIT.  of  this  Agreement  shall  applv  respectively  to 
all  moneys  borrowed  or  used  for  that  purpose. 

Fxcept  in  cases  wb.ere  the  Loan  Council  ha.s  otherwise  decided  under  sub- 
clauso  (b)  of  clause  4  of  Part  f.  of  tins  Agreement  a  State  shall  not  have  the 
right  to  invite  loan  subscriptions  by  the  issue  of  a  public  prospectus. 

Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  this  Agreement,  auy  State  may  use 
for  temporary  purposes  any  public  moneys  of  the  State  which  are  available  under 
the  laws  of  the  State,  or  may,  subject  to  maximum  limits  (if  any)  decided 
upon  by  the  Loan  Council  from  time  to  time  for  interest,  brokerage,  discount, 
and  other  eharges,  borrow  money  for  temporary  purposes  liy  way  of  overdraft,  or 
fixed,  .special,  or  other  deposit,  and  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement  other  than 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  such  moneys. 

()  liorrnwiiKj  by  Commonwealth. 

For  any  jiurjiosc  (including  the  redemption  of  securities  given  or  issued  at 
any  time  for  moneys  previously  liorrowed  or  used  in  manner  stated  in  this  clause) 
force-""""””’''  '  'T.  or  Part  ITT.  of  this  Afrrocment  is  in 

(o)  Riibjeo:  to  any  maximum  limits  (Icci.iod  upon  l.y  tlio  Loan  Council 
from  time  to  limp  for  interest,  brokerage,  fliseouut,  and  other 
eharges,  borrow  moneys  within  the  Commonwcaltl,  from  authorities, 
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bodies,  tuiids  or  iiistitiitiuiis  (iiududing  Savings  Banks)  constituted 
or  established  under  Cuimuon wealth  or  State  law  or  practice  and 
from  the  public  by  counter  sales  of  securities,  and 

(i>)  use  any  public  moneys  of  the  Commonwealth  which  are  available 
under  the  laws  of  tlie  Commonw'ealth. 

jVny  securities  tJiat  are  issued  for  moneys  so  borrowed  or  used  shall  be 
Commonwealth  securities  to  be  provi<le<l  by  the  Commonwealth  upon  terms 
approved  by  the  Loan  Council. 

Where  any  such  borrowing  or  use  is  solely  for  temporary  purposes,  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Agreement,  other  than  this  clause,  shall  not  apply. 

W'here  any  such  borrowing  or  use  is  not  solely  for  teinj)orary  purposes,  and 
(Joinmonwealtli  securities  are  issued  in  resj[)ect  thereof,  the  moneys  borrowed  or 
use«l  may  be  retained  )>y  the  (Commonwealth.  The  Commonwealth  may  convert 
securities  given  or  issued  at  any  time  by  the  Commonwealth  for  moneys  pre¬ 
viously  borrowed  or  used  in  manner  stated  in  this  clause.  New  securities 
issued  on  any  such  conversion  shall  be  Common wcjilth  securitif's  to  be  provided 
by  tlie  Coninamwealth  upon  terms  approved  by  the  Loan  Council. 

If  the  moneys  so  borrowed  or  used  are  not  borrowed  or  used  solely  for 
temporary  purposes  and  Coinmoinvealtli  securities  are  issue<l  in  respect  thereof, 
and  such  moneys,  together  w-ith  other  moneys  borrowed  by  the  Commonwealth  for 
imd  on  behalf  of  tlie  Commonwealth  as  part  of  the  total  amount  of  loan  moneys 
decided  upon  by  the  Loan  (Touncil  as  tlie  moneys  to  be  raised  for  and  on  behalf 
of  tlie  Commonwealth  for  the  financial  year  in  whieli  the  seeurities  are  issued, 
e.xceed  such  total  amount  tlic  excess  shall  unless  the  Loan  Council  otherwise 
decides  be  deemed  to  be  moneys  received  by  the  Conimoinvealth  in  the  following 
year  on  account  of  its  loan  programme  for  that  year. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  clause  counter  sales  of  securities  shall  be  deemed 
to  mean  sales  of  securities  made  at  tbe  oflices  of  tli  •  Conunonwealth  Treasury, 
and  at  such  otlier  jilaces  as  may  be  decided  upon  by  the  Loan  Council. 

Notwithstaiidiiig  anything  contained  in  tliis  Agreement,  the  Commonwealth 
may  use  for  temporary  purposes  any  public  moneys  of  the  Commonwealth  which 
are  available  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  or  may,  subject  to  maximum 
limits  (if  any)  decided  upon  by  the  Loan  Council  from  time  to  time  for  interest, 
brokerage,  discount,  and  other  charges,  borrow  money  for  temporary  purposes 
by  way  of  overdraft,  or  fixed,  special  or  other  deposit,  and  the  provisions  of  this 
Agreement  otlier  than  this  paragraph  shall  not  ajiply  to  such  iuoneys. 

7.  rayment  of  Interest  and  Sinking  Funds. 

In  the  event  of  Part  III.  of  this  Agreement  not  coming  into  force  each  State 
shall  in  respect  of  all  moneys  borrowed  by  the  Commonwealth  for  and  on  behalf 
of  that  State  during  the  period  commencing  on  the  1st  «luly,  1927,  and  ending 
on  the  .30th  June,  1929 — 

(a)  pay  to  the  (.’ommon wealth  interest  at  the  full  rate  of  interest  payable 

by  the  Commonwealtli  in  resjiect  of  the  loan  by  which  such  moneys 
wa're  borrowed  or  such  other  rate  of  interest  as  may  be  payable  by 
that  State  to  tbe  Commonwealth  uiuler  any  agreement  made  or  to 
be  made  between  the  Commonwealth  and  State  in  respect  of  such 
moneys.  Such  interest  shall  be  payable  for  the  full  term  of  that 
loan  and  be  paid  to  tlie  C'ominoinvealth  on  the  resT>ective  days  upon 
which  interest  is  jiayabU*  hy  the  Commonwealth  in  respect  of  that 
loan ;  and 

(b)  make  sinking  fund  contributions  to  the  National  Debt  Commission  in 

rcsjiect  of  the  loan  by  which  such  moneys  were  ))orrowed  at  the 
full  rate,  and  for  tlu‘  portion  uncxpire«l  on  the  .*U)th  .luiie,  1929,  of 
the  full  period,  provided  for  in  tlie  conditions  under  whieh  the 
V)ul.>lie  w'oro  invited  to  auliscribe  to  that  loan ;  and 

(c)  pay  to  the  (  ommonwealth  when  tlie  loan  matures  an  amount  which 

(together  with  tlic  sinking  fund  contributions  made  by  the  Cominon- 
w^onlth  and  the  State  in  res])ect  of  that  loan  and  the  accumulations 
of  such  contributions)  will  be  sufTicient  to  provide  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  that  loan.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub  clause  such  con¬ 
tributions  shall  be  deemed  to  accumulate  at  the  rate  of  per 
centum  per  annum  compounded. 
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PART  II. 


1.  This  ])art  of  this  Agreement  shall  be  in  force  only  during  and  in  respect 
of  the  period  of  two  years,  commencing  on  Ist  July,  1927,  and  ending  on  30th 
June,  1929, 

2.  Contribution  by  CommonweaWi  to  Interest, 

The  Comnion\Yealth  will  in  each  of  the  said  two  years  pay  to  each  State  by 
equal  monthly  instalments  the  amount  set  out  opposite  to  the  name  of  that  State 
as  show'll  hereunder: — 


£ 

New  South  Wales  ..  ..  ..  ..  2,917,411 

Victoria  2,127,159 

Queensland  .  1,096,235 

South  Australia  . .  . .  .  .  703,816 

Western  Australia  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  473,432 

Tasmania  266,859 


£7,584,912 


hat  h  State  shall  apply  the  amount  so  paid  to  it  towards  payment  of  interest 
due  by  that  State  on  the  Public  Debt  of  that  State.  All  amounts  paid  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  to  a  State  in  pursuance  of  Section  6  of  the  States  Grants  Act  1927,  of 
the  Commonwealth  shall  be  deemed  to  he  payments  to  that  State  under  this 
clause. 


3.  Transferred  Properties. 

The  Commonwrealth  will  in  each  of  the  said  two  y'^ears  pay  to  each  State 
interest  at  the^  rate  of  5  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  agreed  value  of  trans¬ 
ferred  properties  in  the  State,  such  value  being  in  the  case  of  each  State  as 
follows: — 


New  South  Wales  .  4,788,005 

Victoria .  2,302,862 

Queensland  .  1,560,639 

^outh  Australia  1,035,631 

Western  Australia  .  .  ,  .  .  .  _  735  432 

Tasmania  500,754 


Total . £10,924,323 


4.  Sinking  Funds. 

a  the  said  two  years  the  Commonwealth  will  pay  from  revenue 

a  fund  contribution  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  annum  for  each  £100  of  the 

thL  and  each  State  (other 

^  the  State,  of  New  South  Wales)  will  pay  from  revenue  a  sinking  fund  con¬ 
tribution  at  the  rate  of  os.  per  annum  for  each  £100  of  the  net  public  debt  of  that 
State  existing  on  30th  June,  1927.  The  State  of  New  South  Wales  will  in  the 
y/y.  Ist  -Tuly,  J928,  pay  from  revenue  a  sinking  fund  con- 

existog  of  30th  June,  igf-. 

exisUnflf  ?o/h  debt  included  in  the  gross  public  debt  of  a  State 

3e  an  f  ’  ■  ;>’  contracts  existing  at  that 

af  um  ff  eino  in  oxeess  of  7s.  6d.  per 

for  each  £100,  any  amount  to  be  so  provided  in  excess  of  the  nte  of 

Sinkine’pfid'MHbrshT'^'’  provided  out  of  the  National  Debt 

if  anv  Hw  r.  ""  rv  Commonwealth.  Provided  that 

tL  3tP  of  TnVnf  a  *1"  oy'S®t>o.n  repealed  or  is  amended  so  as  to  reduce 
t  e  rate  of  sinking  fund  to  be  provided,  the  only  amount  Hf  anv')  to  be  nro- 

Im3t  /if  anvff.  wlf  amendment,  be  the 

(c)  In.  respect  of  each  loan  raised  after  the  ^Hfh  Tia-r.«  ioo't  *4.1.  u 

a.,c  „  h,  ,h.  tff'.IU 
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raised  for  the  conversion,  renewal,  or  redemption  of  a  loan  or  for  temporary 
purposes)  the  Commonwealth  and  that  State  shall,  subject  to  the  next  succeeding 
sub-clause  as  from  the  date  of  the  raising  of  that  loan,  each  pay  from  revenue  a 
sinking  fund  contribution  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  (5s.)  per  annum  for  each 
£100  of  the  amount  of  such  loan.  Provided,  however,  that  the  liability  of  the 
State  of  New  South  Wales  to  make  sinking  fund  contributions  under  this  sub- 
clause  shall  commence  on  the  1st  July,  1928.  The  provisions  of  this  sub-clause 
apply  to  a  loan  raised  after  30th  June,  1927,  to  meet  a  revenue  deficit  which 
accrued  on  or  before  that  date. 

(d)  In  respect  of  any  loan  raised  after  30th  June,  1927,  by  a  State  or  by 
the  Commonw'ealth  for  and  on  behalf  of  a  State  to  meet  a  revenue  deficit  accru¬ 
ing  after  that  date  no  sinking  fund  contribution  shall  be  payable  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  but  that  State  shall  pay  from  revenue  a  sinking  fund  contribution  at  a 
rate  of  not  less  than  4  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  amount  of  that  loan. 

(e)  Wliere  loan  moneys  have  been  advanced  by  a  State  under  terms  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  repayment  of  such  moneys,  the  State  shall  as  and  when  such 
moneys  are  repaid  pay  such  moneys  either  to  the  State  Tx)an  Fund  or  to  the  ac¬ 
count  or  fund  from  wdiich  such  moneys  w’ere  advanced,  or  to  the  sinking  fund 
hereinafter  mentioned,  and  shall,  in  addition,  make  from  revenue  its  sinking 
fund  contributions  in  respect  of  the  loan  or  loans  from  which  the  moneys  so 
advanced  were  provided. 

Provided  that  when  loan  moneys  have  been  advanced  by  a  State  to  a  Public 
or  Ivocal  Authority  or  body  constituted  by  the  State  or  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  and  the  Authority  or  body  repays  such  moneys  out  of  its  revenue  the  State 
may  out  of  moneys  so  repaid  make  its  sinking  fund  contributions  in  respect  of 
the  loan  moneys  so  advanced. 

(f)  All  sinking  fund  contributions  to  be  made  in  pursuance  of  this  Part  of 
this  Agreement  shall  be  paid  to  the  National  Debt  Commission  constituted  under 
the  National  Debt  Sinking  Fund  Act,  1923-25,  of  the  Commonwealth  (herein 
called  the  National  Debt  Commission)  as  follows: — 

(i)  as  regards  the  net  public  debt  of  a  State  existing  on  30th  June,  1927— 

by  half-yearly  instalments  on  30th  September  and  31st  March  in 
each  financial  year,  or  on  such  other  dates  as  may  be  agreed  between 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  State; 

(ii)  as  regards  loans  raised  after  30th  June,  1927 — by  e<jual  instalments  on 

the  dates  on  which  interest  on  such  loans  is  payable  or  on  such  other 
dates  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  State 
concerned. 

(g)  Wlieie  the  conditions  relating  to  sinking  funds,  redemption  funds,  anl 
funds  of  a  like  nature  require  payments  to  be  made  to  trustees,  the  National 
Debt  Commission  will  either  directly  or  through  any  State  concerned,  make  the 
necessary  payments  to  those  trustees. 

(h)  The  sinking  fund  contributions  made  under  this  Part  of  this  Agreement 
in  respect  of  the  Public  Dobt  of  a  State  (other  than  contributions  paid  or  to  be 
paid  to  trustees  under  the  last  preceding  sub-clause  hereof)  shall  so  far  as  the 
same  wdll  suffice  be  applied  in  the  repurchase  or  redemption  of  the  Public  Debt 
of  that  State,  and  in  the  event  of  the  proposed  law  for  the  alteration  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  referred  to  in  Part  IV.  of  this  Agreemnt  not  becoming  law  and  of  this 
Agreement  not  being  validated  thereunder,  on  or  before  the  30th  June,  1929,  all 
State  securities  repurchased  or  redeemed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  cancelled  with  the 
exception  of  securities  the  market  value  of  which  represents  the  amount  of 
money  provided  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  7s.  fid.  per  annum  for  each  £100  under 
paragraph  (b)  of  this  clause,  which  latter  securities  shall  be  retained  by  and 
belong  to  the  National  Debt  Commission. 

PART  III. 

This  Part  of  this  Agreeineiit  shall  not  come  into  force  or  be  binding  upon 
any  party  hereto  unless  before  the  1st  July,  1929,  the  Constitution  of  the 
monwoalth  has  been  altered  in  accordance  with  the  proposals  referred  to  in 
TV.  of  this  Agreement  and  a  Liiv  of  the  Parliament  of  the  CommonivoaUh  has 
been  made  thereunder  validating  this  Agreement,  but  shall  come  into  full  force 
and  olTect  if  and  when  before  the  said  date  the  Constitution  is  so  altered  and  this 
Agreement  is  so  validated. 
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W^en  this  Part  of  this  Ag^reemoiit  comes  into  force  every  matter  or  thin); 
done  and  payment  made  under  or  in  pursuance  of  Part  II.  of  tliis  Agreement 
shall  be  deemedv  so  far  as  is  practicable,  to  have  been  done  or  made  under  this 
Part  of  this  Agreement  to  the  same  extent  as  if  this  Part  had  then  in  fact  been 
in  force;,  and  all  necessary  adjustments  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  moneys  so  paid 
in  order  to  insure  that  no  party  hereto  shall  be  liable  for  or  make  double  pay¬ 
ments  in  respect  of  the  simie  matter. 


PERMANENT  PROVISTONR. 

1.  Taking  over  States^  Publw  Dehta, 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Part  of  this  Agreement  the  Commonwealth 
will  take  over  cu  the  1st  duly,  1929: — 

(i)  the  balance  then  unpaid  of  the  gross  jniblic  del)t  of  each  State  existing 

on  80th  June,  1927 ;  and 

(ii)  all  other  debts  of  each  State  existing  on  the  1st  July,  1929,  for  moneys 

bo.:rowed  by  that  State  which  by  this  Agreement  are  deemed  to  be 
moneys  borrowed  bv  the  Commonwealth  for  and  on  behalf  of  that 
Stated 

and  will  in  respect  of  the  debts  so  taken  over  assume  as  between  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  the  States  the  liabilities  of  the  States  to  bondholders. 


2.  Payment  of  Interest. 

(a)  Subject  to  this  clause  the  Commonwealth  will  pay  to  bondholders  from 
time  to  time  interest  payable  on  the  Public  Debts  of  the  States  taken  over  by  the 
Commonwealth  as  aforesaid  other  than  debts  due  by  the  States  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 


(b)  The  Commonwealth  will  in  each  year  during  the  period  of  fifty-eight 
years,  commencing  on  1st  July,  1927,  provide  by  equal  monthly  instalments  the 
following  amounts  in  respect  of  each  State  as  shown  hereunder  towards  the  in¬ 
terest  payable  by  that  State: — 

£ 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


2,917,411 

2,127,159 

1,096,235 

703,816 

473,432 

266,859 


£7,584,912 


(c)  Each  State  shall  in  each  year  during  the  .same  period  of  fifty-eight  years 
pay  to  the  Commonwealth  the  excess  over  the  amounts  to  be  provided  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  under  the  last  preceding  sub-clause  necessary  to  make  up  as  they  fall 
due  the  interest  charges  falling  due  in  that  year  on  the‘ public  debt  of  that  "State 
taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth  as  aforesaid  and  then  unpaid,  and  on  any 
moneys  borrowed  by  the  Commonwealth  on  behalf  of  that  State  and  then  unpaid, 
and  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  Y>eriod  each  State  shall  in  each  year  pay  to 
the  Commonwealth,  as  tliey  fall  due,  the  whole  of  the  interest  charges  on  any  debt 
then  unpaid  and  included  in  the  public  debt  of  that  State  taken  ovjer  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  as  aforesaid,  and  on  any  moneys  borrowed  Ijy  the  Comonwealth  on 
behalf  of  that  State  and  then  unpaid. 

(d)  The  method  by  which  payments  shall  be  made  by  a  State  under  sub- 
clause  (c)  of  this  clause  shall  Ik?  arranged  from  time  to  time  between  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  that  State. 

(e)  The  rate  of  interest  payable  under  sub-clause  (c)  of  this  clause  in  re¬ 
spect  of  moneys  borrowed  by  the  Commonwealth  on  behalf  of  a  State  shall  be  the 
full  rate  of  interest  payable  by  tlie  Commonwealth  in  respect  of  the  loan  by  which 
such  moneys  were  borrowed  or  such  other  rate  of  interest  as  may  be  payable  by 
the  State  to  the  Commonwealth  under  any  Agreement  made  or  to  be  made  between 
the  Commonwealth  and  that  State  in  respect  of  such  moneys  and  such  interest 
shall  be  payable  by  the  State  for  the  full  term  of  that  loan. 


ni 


SiJikinp  Funds. 

(a.)  A  Kinking  fuinl  at  the  rate  of  7.s.  tifl.  per  annum  for  each  £100  of  the 
net  public  debtvS  of  the  States  existing  on  :iOth  June.  1927,  shall  be  establishel 
in  llio  manner  hereinafter  set  forth. 

(b)  During  the  perifxl  of  fifty  cigljt  years  eomineiicing  on  the  1st  July,  1927, 
the  Coinmonwealth  shall  pay  from  revenue  annually  a  sinking  fund  contribution  at 
the  rate  of  2s.  Od.  for  each  £100  of  the  net  public  debts  of  the  States  existing  3n 
JOth  June,  1927  and  each  State  (other  than  the  State  of  New  South.  Wales)  shall 
in  each  year  during  the  said  period  pay  from  revenue  a  sinking  fund  contribution 
at  the  rate  of  os.  for  eaeh  £100  of  the  net  public  debt  of  such  State  existing  on 
30th  .fiinc,  1927.  The  State  of  New  South  Wales  during  the  p(‘riod  of  fifty-eight 
years  commencing  on  the  1st  July,  1928,  shall  in  each  year  pay  from  revenue  a 
sinking  fund  contribution  at  the  rate  of  5s.  for  each  £100  of  the  net  public  debt 
of  that  State  existing  on  .30th  June,  1927. 

(cj  Where  in  respect  of  any  debt  included  in  the  gross  Public  Debt  of  a  State 
existing  at  the  30th  June,  1927,  there  is  under  laws  or  contracts  existing  at  that 
date  an  obligation  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  7s.  6d.  per 
annum  for  eneli  £100,  any  amount  to  be  so  i»rovided  in  excess  of  7s.  6d.  per  an¬ 
num  for  each  £100  shall  be  provided  out  of  the  National  Debt  Sinking  Fund, 
established  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth.  Provided  that  if  any  law  im¬ 
posing  such  an  obligation  is  repealed  or  is  amended  so  as  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
sinking  fund  to  be  provided  the  only  amount  (if  any)  to  be  provided  out  of  the 
National  Debt  Sinking  Fund  pursuant  to  this  sub-clause  in  respect  of  that  debt 
shall  as  from  the  date  of  such  repeal  or  amendment  be  the  amount  (if  any)  by 
which  the  reduced  rate  of  sinking  fund  for  the  time  being  exceeds  7s.  6d.  per 
annum  for  each  £100. 

(d)  When  a  loan  is  issued  for  the  conversion,  renewal,  or  redemption  of  any 
debt  of  a  State  included  in  the  gross  Public  Debt  of  that  State  existing  on  30th 
June,  1927,  the  only  sinking  fund  contributions  to  be  made  by  the  Commonwealth 
and  that  State  in  respect  of  the  debt  so  converted,  renewed,  or  redeemed  shall 
be  sinking  fund  contributions  at  the  same  rate  and  for  the  same  period  and  upon 
the  same  amount  as  if  such  debt  bad  not  been  converted,  renewed,  or  redeemed. 

(e)  Subject  to  sub-clauses  (h)  and  (j)  of  this  clause  a  sinsing  fund  at  the 
rate  of  10s.  per  annum  for  each  £100  of  the  amount  of  each  new  loan  raised  by  .a 
State  or  by  the  Commonwealth  for  and  on  behalf  of  a  State  after  30th  .Tune,  1927 
shall  be  estabMshed. 

(f)  Subject  to  sub'Cliiuses  (h)  and  (j)  of  this  clause,  in  each  year  during 
the  period  of  fifty-three  years  from  the  date  of  the  raising  after  30th  June,  1927, 
of  any  new  loan  by  a  State  or  by  the  Commonwealth  for  and  on  behalf  of  a  State 
the  Commonwealth  and  that  State  shall  each  pay  from  revenue  a  sinking  fund 
contribution  of  .a  sum  e(|ual  to  5s.  for  each  £100  of  the  amount  ct  the  new’  loan. 

Provided  lliat  the  period  of  tifty-three  years  during  wdiich  the  State  of  No'.v 
South  Wales  shall  make  sinking  fund  contributions  in  respect  of  new’  loans 
raised  in  the  financial  vear  beginning  on  the  1st  Julv,  1927,  shall  commence  on 
file  1st  July,  1928. 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  the  last  two  preceding  subclauses  a  loan  issued  after 
the  30lh  June,  1927,  to  meet  a  revenue  deficit  wliich  accrued  on  or  before  that 
date  shall  be  deemed  to  he  a  new’  loan,  but  a  loan  issued  for  the  conversion,  re* 
lU'w’al  or  ri'<leinptinn  of  a  debt  shall  not  l>e  rleemed  to  be  a  new  loan,  and  w’herc 
a  loan  is  issued  partly  for  the  conversion,  renewal,  or  redemption  of  a  debt  and 
partly  for  other  purposes  so  much  only  of  the  loan  as  has  been  issued  for  other 
purposes,  shall  be  deome<l  to  be  a  new  loan. 

(li)  Where  it  is  agri'i'd  hetwi'eii  the  (kmiinonwealtli  and  a  State  tliat  a  loan 
any  portion  of  a  loan  raise<l  after  .‘MHh  Jiiin‘,  1927,  and  expended  or  to  bo  ex¬ 
pended  upon  wasting  asse.ts  slioiild  be  rcdeoincd  within  a  shorter  period  than 
fifty-three  years,  the  annual  sinking  fiiinl  contributions  of  the  State  in  respect 
of  that  loan,  or  the  portion  thereof,  shall  be  increased  to  an  anionnt  w’hich  with 
the  sinking  fund  contributions  of  the  Commonw^ealth  in  respect  of  that  loan  or 
the  portion  thereof  will  proviile  for  the  redemption  of  that  loan  or  the  portion 
thereof  w’ithin  such  shorter  period.  All  sinking  fund  contributionf  of  the  State 
in  respect  of  that  loan  or  the  portion  thereof  shall  cease  on  the  expiration  of  the 
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shorter  period,  but  the  Commonwealth  contributions  in  respect  of  that  loan  shall 
continue  for  the  remainder  of  the  period  of  lifty-three  years  from  the  date  of  the 
raising  of  that  loan,  and  during  such  remainder  of  the  period  the  State  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  sinking  fund  in  respect  of  other  loans  of  that  State  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  the  C  oimnonwealth  contributions  during  that  remainder  of  the 
period  in  respect  of  such  redeemed  loan  or  the  portion  thereof.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  sub-clause  the  sinking  fund  contributions  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
State  shall  be  deemed  to  aecTimulate  at  the  rate  of  per  cent,  per  annum  com¬ 
pounded. 

(i)  Where  loan  moneys  have  been  advanced  by  a  State  under  terms  providing 
for  the  repayment  of  such  moneys  the  State  shall  as  and  when  such  moneys  are 
repaid  pay  such  moneys  either  to  the  State  Loan  Fund  or  to  the  account  or  fund 
from  which  such  moneys  were  advanced,  or  to  the  sinking  fund  and  shall  in  addi¬ 
tion  make  from  revenue  its  sinking  fund  contributions  in  respect  of  the  loan  or 
loans  from  which  the  moneys  so  advaneetl  were  provided. 

Provided  that  when  loan  moneys  have  been  advanced  by  a  State  to  a  Public 
or  Local  Authority  or  body  constituted  by  the  State  or  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  and  the  Authority  or  body  repays  such  moneys  out  of  its  revenue  the  State 
may  out  of  moneys  so  repaid  make  its  sinking  fund  contributions  in  respect  of 
the  loan  moneys  so  advanced. 

(j)  In  respect  of  any  loan  raised  after  the  30th  June,  1927,  by  a  State  or 
by  the  Commonwealth  for  and  on  behalf  of  a  State  to  meet  a  revenue  deficit  ac¬ 
cruing  after  that  date,  no  sinking  fund  contribution  shall  be  payable  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  but  that  State  shall  for  a  period  suflScient  to  provide  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  that  loan  pay  from  revenue  in  each  year  during  such  period  a  sinking 
fund  contribution  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  4  per  centum  per  annum  of  the 
amount  of  that  loan.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub-clause  the  sinking  fund  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  State  shall  he  deemed  to  accumulate  at  the  rate  of  4V1»  per 
centum  per  annum  compounded. 

(k)  All  ^  inking  fund  contributions  to  be  made  in  pursuance  of  this  part  of 
this  Agreement  shall  be  debts  payable  to  the  National  Debt  Commission  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 

(i)  As  regards  the  net  public  debt  of  a  State  existing  on  30th  June,  1927— 

by  half-yearly  instalments  on  30th  September  and  31st  March  in  each 
financial  year  or  on  such  other  dates  as  mav  be  agreed  between  the 
CoMiniouwealth  and  that  State. 

(ii)  As  regards  loans  raised  after  30th  June,  1927 — by  equal  instalments  on 

the  dates  on  which  interest  on  such  loans  is  payable  or  on  such  other 
dares  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  State 
concerned. 


(1)  Subject  to  the  next  succeeding  sub-clause  all  moneys  and  securities  stand¬ 
ing  to  the  credit^  of  sinking  funds,  redemption  funds  and  funds  of  a  like  nature 
of  a  State  existing  on  30th  June,  1929,  shall  forthwith  be  transferred  by  the 
States  to  the  National  Debt  Commission.  Notliing  in  this  sub-clause  contained 
shall  be  deemed  to  limit  the  power  of  a  State  to  cancel  before  30th  June,  1929, 
any  such  securities. 


(m)  AVhe.-e  the  conditions  relating  to  sinking  funds,  redemption  funds,  and 
funds  of  a  like  nature  as  aforesaid  held  by  a  State  on  trust  or  by  trustees  under 
^atutory  or  contractual  obligations  preclude  the  transfer  of  those  funds  to  the 
National  Debt  Commission,  such  funds  sliall  remain  under  the  control  of  the 
State  or  those  trustees,  and  the  National  Debt  Commission  will  either  directly  or 
through  the  State  concerned  make  all  future  payments  to  the  State  or  to  those 
trustees  from  the  sinking  fund. 

J’lL*  tills  Agreement  shall  be  con- 

^atloual  Debt  Commission.  The  National  Debt  Commission  may 

bendhoWerr'  ®°'’'‘®‘=t>on  with  payments  due  to 


tlia  eoutributions  made  under  this  Agreement  in  respect  of 

the  debts  of  a  State  and  funds  of  tliat  State  transferred  to  the  National  Debt 
Commission  under  sub  clause  (1)  of  this  clause  will  not  be  accumulated,  but  (sub- 


ject  to  sub-clauses  (m)  and  (p)  of  this  clause)  will  be  applied  to  the  redemption 
of  the  public  debts  of  that  State  and  of  loans  raised  by  the  Commonwealth  for 
and  on  behalf  of  that  State,  or  to  the  purchase  of  securities  issued  in  respect 
theieof. 

(p)  If  at  any  time  it  is  deemed  inexpedient  by  the  National  Debt  Commis¬ 
sion  to  apply  sinking  funds  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  sub-clause  (o)  of  this 
clause,  such  funds  may  be  temporarily  invested  in  any  securities  in  which  the 
National  Debt  Commission  is  from  time  to  time  by  law  authorised  to  invest 
moneys. 

(q)  When  a  security  issued  in  respect  of  a  public  debt  of  a  State  or  of  a 
loan  raised  by  the  Commonwealth  for  aud  on  behalf  of  a  State  is  repurchased  or 
redeemed  by  the  National  Debt  Commission  such  security  shall  te  cancelled — 

(i)  if  a  repurchased  security — on  the  last  day  of  September,  December, 

March,  or  June  next  ensuing  after  the  date  of  repurchase,  or  on  the 
date  of  maturity  of  the  security  whichever  shall  first  occur;  and 

(ii)  if  a  ledcemed  security — on  the  date  of  redemption. 

In  addition  to  the  sinking  fund  contributions  otherwise  payable  in  respect 
of  that  debt  or  loan  the  State  concerned  shall — 

(i)  as  from  the  date  of  cancellation  of  each  security  and  for  the  full  period 

duvjng  which  the  said  sinking  fund  contributions  are  payable  make 
from  revenue  a  further  sinking  fund  contribution  at  the  rate  of 
per  centum  per  annum  of  the  face  value  of  the  cancelled  security;  and 

(ii)  also  pay  to  the  National  Debt  Commission  interest  on  the  face  value  of 

eacii  repurchased  security  at  the  rate  provided  by  the  security  from 
the  last  date  preceding  the  repurchase  upon  which  interest  was  pay¬ 
able  under  the  terms  of  the  security  up  to  the  date  of  cancellation  of 
the  security. 


4.  Transferred  Properties. 

It  is  agreed  that  all  questions  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  States  re¬ 
lating  to  State  properties  transferred  to  the  Commonwealth  or  required  by  the 
Commonwealth  under  Section  eighty-iive  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  settled  as 
follows: — 

The  States  will  as  from  1st  July,  1929,  and  as  between  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  States  be  completely  free  and  discharged  from  all  liability  whether  In 
respect  of  principal,  interest  or  sinking  fund,  or  otherwise,  which  liability  shall 
be  assumed  by  the  Commonwealth  in  respect  of  so  much  of  the  public  debts  of  the 
States  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  centum  per  annum,  taken  over  by  the 
Oommonwealtii  as  aforesaid  as  amounts  to  the  agreed  value  of  transferred  pro 
perties,  namely,  £10,924,323,  apportioned  to  the  several  States  as  follovrs: — 

£ 

New  South  Wales  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  4,788,005 

Victoria  .  2,302,862 

Queensland  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1,560,639 

South  Australia  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1,035,631 

Western  Australia  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  736,432 

Tasmania  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  500,754 


Total  . £10,924,323 


The  particular  portion  of  the  public  debt  of  each  State  in  respect  of  which 
the  States  shall  be’come  free  and  discharged  from  liability  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Commoiiwi'alth. 

Each  State  will  issue  to  the  Commonwealth  freehold  titles  (or,  if  the  laws  of 
any  State  do  not  permit  of  the  issue  of  freehold  titles,  then  titles  as  near  to  free¬ 
hold  as  the  laws  of  that  State  will  permit)  for  transferred  properties  consisting  of 
land  or  interests  in  land  in  that  State,  and  all  liability  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
the  State  in  respect  of  transferred  properties  shall  as  from  the  1st  July,  1929,  be 
extinguished. 

The  provisions  of  Clauses  2  and  3  of  this  Part  of  this  Agreement  shall  not 
to  the  said  amount  of  £10,924,323. 
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PART  IV.-MISCTELLANEOUS. 

1.  Expenses  of  Loan  Flotation. 

Each  State  shall  repay  to  the  Commonwealth  all  expenses  incurred  or  pay¬ 
ments  made  by  the  Commonwealth  in  the  performance  of  this  Agreement  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  State  including  the  following  expenses  and  payments:  — 

(i)  Loan  flotation  charges; 

(ii)  Management  charges; 

(iii)  Stamp  duties  on  transfer  of  securities; 

(iv)  Commission  on  payment  of  interest; 

(t)  Expenses  incurred  In  the  conversion,  renewal,  redemption  or  consoli¬ 
dation.  of  loans; 

(vi)  Exchange  on  transference  of  moneys. 

Unless  it  is  otherwise  agreed  between  the  Commonwealth  and  a  State,  the 
Commonwealth  will  not  do  anything  in  connection  with  a  loan  of  that  State  exist¬ 
ing  on  the  30th  June,  1927.  or  raised  thereafter  pursuant  to  this  Agreement  which 
if  done  by  that  State  would  be  a  breach  of  any  now  existing  agreement  by  that 
State  with  any  Bank,  ^  -  J 

A  certificate  by  the  Auditor  Greneral  of  the  Commowealth  stating  the  amount 
to  be  repaid  by  a  State  to  the  Commonwealth  and  the  matter  in  respect  of  which 
the  repayment  is  to  be  made  shall  in  the  event  of  a  dispute  be  conclusive  as  t€ 
the  amount  and  matter  stated. 


2.  Alteration  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Commonwealth  will  take  the  necessary  action  to  submit  to  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  Commonwealth  and  to  the  electors  proposals  for  the  alteration  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  following  form; — 

‘‘lOoA.  (1)  The  Commonwealth  may  make  agreements  with  the  States  with 
respect  to  the  public  debts  of  the  States,  including— 

(a)  the  taking  over  of  such  debts  by  the  Commonwealth; 

(b)  the  management  of  such  debts; 

(c)  the  ])ayment  t'f  interest  and  the  provision  and  management  of  sinking 

funds  in  respect  of  such  debts; 

(d)  the  consolidation,  renewal,  conversion,  and  redemption  of  such  debts; 

(e)  the  indemnification  of  the  Commonwealth  by  the  States  in  respect  of 

debts  taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth;  and 

(f)  the  boi rowing  of  money  by  the  States  or  bv  the  Commonwealth  or  by 

the  Commonwealth  for  the  States. 


Parliament  may  make  laws  for  validating  any  such  agreement  made 
before  the  commencement  of  this  section. 

Parliament  may  make  laws  for  the  carrying  out  bv  the  parties 
thereto  of  any  such  agreement.  ‘  "  ^ 

(4)  Any  such  agreement  may  be  varied  or  rescinded  by  the  parties  thereto. 

(5)  Every  such  agreement  and  any  such  variation  thereof  shall  be  binding 
upon  the  Commonwealth  and  the  State.s  parties  thereto,  notwith.standing  anything 
contained  m  this  Constitution  or  the  Constitution  of  the  several  States  or  in  any 
law  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  any  State. 

T  powers  conferred  by  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  being 

limited  in  any  way  by  the  provisions  of  Section  105  of  this  Constitution. 


3.  Indemnity. 

Each  State  agrees  with  the  Commonwealth  that  it  will  by  tlie  faithful  ner- 

Agreement  indemnify  the  Commonwealth 
against  all  li^uhties  whatsoever  m  respect  of  the  public  debt  of  that  State  taken 
over  by  the  Commonwealth  as  aforesaid  (other  than  the  liabilities  of  the  Com- 
monw^lth  under  this  Agreement  to  pay  interest  and  to  make  sinking  fund  con- 

o?  iT.f ^  Agreement),  and  in  respect 

of  all  loans  of  that  State  m  respect  of  whicli  this  Agreement  provides  that  sink- 
ing  fund  contributions  shall  be  made.  ^ 
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4.  Accounts, 

Separate  accounts  shall  be  kept  by  the  Commonwealth  for  each  State  in  re¬ 
spect  of  Debt,  Interest,  and  Sinking  Funds. 

In  witness  whereof  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commnowealth  of  Australia 
and  the  Premiers  of  each  of  the  States  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queens¬ 
land,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania  have  signed  this  Agree¬ 
ment  respectively  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  of 
the  said  States. 


Signed  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  said  Commonwealth  L 
in  the  presence  of —  f 

EARLE  PAGE.  J 

Signed  by  the  Premier  of  the  State  of  ^ 
New  South  Wales  for  and  on  behalf 
of  the  said  State  in  the  presence  L 

B.  S.  STEVENS. 

Signed  by  the  Premier  of  the  State  of  ^ 
Victoria  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
said  State  in  the  presence  of —  s 

H.  A,  PITT. 

Signed  by  the  Premier  of  the  State  of 
Queensland  for  and  on  behalf  of 
the  said  State  in  the  presence  of —  V 

J.  MULLAN. 

Signed  by  the  Premier  of  the  State  of 
^uth  Australia  for  and  on  behalf  of 
the  said  State  in  the  presence  of —  ^ 

H.  TASSIE. 

Signed  by  the  Premier  of  the  State  of 
Western  Australia  for  and  on  behalf 
of  the  said  State  in  the  presence  V 
of — 

GEO.  W.  SIMPSON. 

Signed  by  the  Premier  of  the  State  of 
Tasmania  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
said  State  in  the  presence  of —  > 


S.  M.  BRUCE. 


T.  R.  BAVIN. 


E.  J.  HOGAN. 


W.  McCORMACK. 


R.  L.  BUTLER. 


P.  COLLIER. 


J.  A.  LYONS. 


J.  ALLAN  GUY. 
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APPENDIX  No.  8. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

FINANCIAL  AGREEMENTS  ENFORCEMENT. 

No.  3  of  1932. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Financial  Agreements  be¬ 
tween  the  Connnoiiwealt-h  and  the  States  by  the  parties  thereto,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

[Assented  to  12th  March,  1932.] 
WHEREAS  it  is^  by  section  one  hundred  and  five  A  of  the  Constitution, 
provided  inter  alia  that  the  Parliament  may  make  laws  for  the  carrying  out 
by  the  parties  thereto  of  any  agreement  made  betw’een  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  States  with  respect  to  any  of  the  matters  mentioned  in  that  section: 

And  whereas  the  Agreements  set  forth  in  the  Schedules  to  the  Financial 
Agreement  Validation  Act,  1929,  the  Debt  Conversion  Agreement  Act^  1931, 
and  the  Debt  Conversion  Agreement  Act  (No.  2),  1931,  are  agreements 
made  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  States  with  respect  to  matters 
mentioned  in  that  section : 

And  whereas  it  is  desirable  to  make  provision  for  the  carrying  out  by 
the  parties  thereto  of  the  obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  those  Agree¬ 
ments  : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  King’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  the 
Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  as  follows: — 

Part  I. — Preliminary. 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Financial  Agreements  Enforcement 
Act,  1932. 

2.  This  Act  shall  continue  in  operation  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and 
no  longer. 

3.  This  Act  is  divided  into  Parts,  as  follows: — 

Part  T. — Preliminar^^ 

Part  II. — Enforcement  against  State  Revenue. 

Part  HI. — Enforcement  against  other  Funds  of  State. 

Part  IV. — Adjustment  with  State. 

Part  V. — Removal  of  Causes. 

Part  VI. — Miscellaneous. 

4.  (1.)  In  this  Act,  unless  the  contrary  intention  appears — 

Authoiised  person”  meayis  a  person  appointed  in  writing  by  the 

Treasurer  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or  a  person  included  in  a 
class  so  appointed; 

Liability”  means  an  obligation  to  pay  a  sum  certain ; 

Loan  Council  means  the  Australian  Loan  Council  established  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  Agreement,  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
States,  which  is  contained  in  the  Schedule  to  the  Financial  Agree¬ 
ment  Validation  Act,  1929; 

Person  include.s  a  body  corporate  or  unincorporate,  and  a  partner- 
.ship; 
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'Trescribed  moneys^’  means  moneys  due  and  payable  by  any  person 
to  a  State  during!:  the  eurreney  of  any  Proclamation,  which,  if 
received  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State,  would  have  formed  part  of 
the  specified  revenue  of  the  State; 

^‘Specified  revenue’^  means  such  revenue  or  class  of  revenue  of  a  State 
specified  or  described  in  a  resolution  passed  by  each  House  of  the 
Parliament  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  as  is  from  time  to  time  included 
in  a  Proclamation; 

^The  currency  of  the  Proclamation’'  or  ^^the  currency  of  any  Procla¬ 
mation”  means  the  period  extending  from  the  date  fixed  by  the 
Proclamation  refeiTed  to  in  section  seven  of  this  Act  to  the  issue 
of  a  Proclamation  revoking  that  Proclamation; 

^The  Financial  Agreements”  means  one  or  more  or  all  of  the  Agree¬ 
ments  contained  in  the  Schedules  to  the  Financial  Agreement 
Validation  Act,  1929,  the  Debt  Conversion  Agreement  Act,  1931, 
and  the  Debt  Conversion  Agreement  Act  (No.  2),  1931. 

(2.)  In  sections  five  and  six  (with  respect  to  the  specified  revenue  of 
the  State),  seven  to  twelve  (inclusive),  fifteen,  nineteen  and  twenty-six  of 
this  Act,  unless  the  contrary  intention  appears — 

'‘The  State”  includes  any  public  authority,  incorporated  or  unincor¬ 
porated,  constituted  under  the  laws  of  a  State,  which  has  power  to 
levy  rates,  taxes  or  charges,  or  collect  revenue,  for  a  public  purpose, 
and  is  declared  by  the  Governor-General  by  Proclamation  to  be 
a  public  authority  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  does  not  include 
a  municipal  council,  shire  council,  or  local  governing  authority. 


Part  II. — Enforcement  Against  State  Revenue. 

5.  (1.)  The  Auditor-General  shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close 

of  each  financial  year,  and  at  any  other  time  when  requested  by  the 
Treasurer  so  to  do,  give  to  the  Treasurer  a  certificate  in  writing,  signed  by 
the  Auditor-General,  setting  forth  an  amount  of  money  then  due  and  pay¬ 
able  and  unpaid  by  a  State  to  the  Commonwealth  under  or  by  virtue  of  the 
Financial  Agreements,  and  the  items  in  respect  of  which  the  sums  comprised 
in  that  amount  are  so  due  and  payable  and  unpaid. 

(2.)  The  Treasurer  shall  publish  in  tlie  Gazette  a  copy  of  each  cer¬ 
tificate  received  from  the  Auditor-General. 

(3.)  At  any  time,  and  from  time  to  time,  after  the  publication  in  the 
Ga;sette  oL’  a  copy  of  a  certificate  of  the  Auditor-General,  the  Attorney- 
General  may  apply  to  the  High  Court  for  a  declaration  that  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  amount  set  forth  in  the  certificate  or  of  one  or  more  of  the  sums 
comprised  in  that  amount  is  due  and  payable  and  unpaid  by  the  State  to 
the  Commonwealth. 

(4.)  Any  such  application  shall  be  made  by  motion  of  which  not  less 
than  three  days’  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State 
concerned. 

(5.)  The  application  shall  be  heard  by  a  Full  Court  consisting  of  not 
less  than  three  Justices. 

(6.)  Upon  the  making,  on  any  such  motion,  of  a  declaration  by  the 
High  Court  that  any  amount  is  due  by  the  State  to  the  Commonwealth,  such 
declaration  shall  be  a  judgment  of  the  High  Court  in  favour  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  against  the  State,  and  shall  be  enforceable  as  a  judgment,  and 
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shall,  in  addition  to  any  other  remedies  for  enforcing  such  judgment  by 
law  provided,  operate  as  a  charge  upon  all  the  revenues  of  the  State. 

(7.)  At  any  time  and  from  time  to  time  after  the  making,  on  any  such 
motion,  of  a  declaration  hy  the  High  Court  that  any  amount  of  money  is 
due  by  tlie  State  to  the  Commonwealth,  each  House  of  the  Parliament  may 
resolve,  upon  motion  moved  in  each  House  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  IMinister, 
that  the  provisions  of  sections  seven  to  thirteen  (inclusive)  of  this  Part 
should  apply  in  relation  to  the  State  specified  in  the  motion  (being  a  State 
to  which  the  declaration  relates)  and  have  effect,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount 
so  declared  by  the  High  Court,  with  respect  to  the  specified  revenue  of  the 
State. 

(8.)  Upon  such  a  resolution  being  passed  by  both  Houses  of  the  Par¬ 
liament,  the  provisions  of  sections  seven  to  thirteen  (inclusive)  of  this  Part 
^liall,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  so  declared  by  the  High  Court,  apply  in 
relation  to  the  State  specified  in  the  resolution,  whether  there  is  pending 
or  not  any  action,  suit,  proceeding  or  matter  in  which  there  is  in  issue  a 
question  as  to  whether  an  amount  or  amounts  of  money  is  or  are  due  and 
payable  and  unpaid  by  the  State  to  the  Commonwealth  under  or  by  virtue 
of  the  Financial  Agreements. 


6.  (1.)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  last  preceding  section,  if, 

at  any  time  after  the  Auditor-General  has  given  to  the  Treasurer  such  a 
certificate  as  is  specified  in  subsection  (1)  of  that  section,  each  House  of 
the  Parliament  resolves,  upon  motion  moved  in  each  House  by  or  on  behalf 
of  a  Minister,  that  the  certificate  be  approved  and  adopted,  and  that  by 
leason  of  urgency  it  is  desirable  that  the  provisions  of  sections  seven  to 
thirteen  (inclusive)  of  this  Part  should  apply  immediately  in  relation  to 
the  State  specified  in  the  motion  (being  a  State  to  which  the  certificate 
relates)  and,  in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  until 
the  question  of  the  liability  of  the  State  has  been  determined  by  the  High 
Court  pursuant  to  an  application  under  this  section,  should  have  effect  with 
respect  to  the  specified  revenue  of  the  State  to  the  extent— 

(a)  of  the  amount  set  forth  in  the  certificate  or  of  any  smaller  amount 

stated  in  the  resolution,  and 

(b)  in  case  any  smaller  amount  is  so  stated,  of  the  item  or  items  com¬ 

prised  in  that  amount, 

the  provisions  of  those  sections  shall  apply  and  have  effect  accordingly. 


Upon  such  a  resolution  being  passed  by  both  Houses  of  the 
Parliament  the  provisions  of  sections  seven  to  thirteen  (inclusive)  of  this 
Part  shall,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  set  forth  in  the  certificate,  or  of  any 
smaller  amount  stated  in  the  resolution,  apply  in  relation  to  the  State  speci¬ 
fied  ni  the  resolution,  whether  or  not  there  is  pending  any  action,  suit,  pro¬ 
ceeding,  or  matter  in  which  there  is  in  issue  a  question  as  to  the  amount  or 
amounts  of  money  due  and  payable  and  unpaid  bv  the  State  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  Financial  A^greements. 


practicable  after  such  a  resolution  has  been  passed 
^  Parliameent,  and  in  any  event  within  two  months  there- 

af ter,  the  Attorney-U^eneral  shall  apply  to  the  High  Court  for  a  declaration 
that  the  amount  stated  in  the  resolution,  or  any  part  thereof,  is  due  and 
payable  and  unpaid  by  the  State  to  the  Commonwealth. 
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^  resolution  has  been  passed  by  both  Houses 
the  1  arhament,  the  Attorney- General  of  the  State  may  apply  to  the 
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High  Court  for  a  declaration  that  no  part  of  the  amount  stated  in  the  reso¬ 
lution  or  a  smaller  amount  tian  that  stated  in  the  resolution  is  due  and 
paj^able  and  unpaid  by  the  State  to  the  Commonwealth. 

(5.)  Any  application  under  either  of  the  last  two  preceding  subsections 
shall  be  made  by  motion,  o»^  which  not  less  than  three  days’  notice  shall  be 
given  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State  concerned,  or  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(6.)  The  application  shall  be  heard  by  a  Full  Court  consisting  of  not 
less  than  three  Justices. 

(7.)  The  application  in  relation  to  a  State  of  the  provisions  of  sections 
seven  to  thirteen  (inclusive)  of  this  Part  shall  not  cease  or  be  suspended 
upon  an  application  to  the  High  Courts  or  during  the  pendency  of  any 
proceedings  thereon  in  the  said  Court, 

(8.)  On  the  making  of  a  declaration  by  the  High  Court  that  any 
amount,  or  part  thereO'f,  stated  in  the  resolution  is  due  and  payable  and 
unpaid  by  the  State  to  the  Commonwealth — 

(a)  the  declaration — 

(i)  shall  be  a  judgment  of  the  High  Court  in  favour  of  the  Com¬ 

monwealth  against  the  State; 

(ii)  shall  be  enforceable  as  a  judgment;  and 

(iii)  shall,  in  addition  to  any  other  remedies  for  enforcing  such 

juilginent  hv  law  provided,  operate  as  a  charge  upon  all 
the  revenues  of  the  State;  and 

(b)  the  provisions  of  sections  seven  to  thirteen  (inclusive)  shall  con¬ 

tinue  to  apply  in  relation  to  that  State — 

(i)  notwithstanding  that  a  resolution  of  each  House  of  the  Par¬ 

liament  has  not  been  passed  in  pursuance  of  subsection 
(7)  of  the  last  preceding  section:  and 

(ii)  notwithstanding  that  there  may  be  pending  any  action,  suit, 

proceeding  or  matter  in  which  there  is  in  issue  a  question 
as  to  the  amount  or  amounts  due  and  payable  and  unpaid 
by  the  State  to  the  Commonwealth  under  or  by  virtue  of 
Financial  Agreements. 

(9.)  Jn  the  event  of  the  High  Court  making  a  declaration  that  no  part 
of  the  amount  stated  in  the  resolution  is  due  and  payable  and  unpaid  by 
the  State  to  the  Commonwealth,  the  provisions  of  sections  seven  to  thirteen 
(inclusive)  of  this  Part  shall  cease  to  apply  in  relation  to  the  State. 

7.  (1.)  Upon  a  resolution  being  passed  by  both  Houses  of  the  Parlia¬ 

ment  in  pui*suance  of  section  live  or  six  of  this  Part,  the  specified  revenue 
of  the  State  shall,  subject  to  this  Act,  as  from  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  Pi-o- 
elamation  and  during  the  currency  of  the  Proclamation,  become  payable 
to  the  Treasurer,  or,  if  the  Treasurer,  by  notice  in  the  so  directs, 

to  authorised  persons,  and  in  accordance  with  such  directions  as  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  notice. 

(2.)  Where  a  resolution  passed  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  specifies  or 
describes  more  than  one  class  of  revenue,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  that  all 
Uie  classes  so  specified  or  described  shall  be  included  in  one  Proclamation, 
but  different  classes  may  be  included  in  successive  Proclamations,  and  tbeir 
inclusion  shall  have  effect  as  from  the  dates  respectively  fixed  by  those  Pi*o- 
clamations. 
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8.  Upon  the  payment  by  any  person  to  the  Treasurer,  or  to  an  authorised 
person  in  accordance  with  any  such  directions^  during^  the  currency  of  any 
Proclamation,  of  any  prescribed  moneys,  the  liability  of  the  person  to  the 
State,  in  respect  of  the  matter  in  respect  of  which  the  prescribed  moneys 
would,  blit  for  the  last  precedin^sf  section,  have  been  payable  to  the  State, 
shall,  to  the  amount  of  the  payment,  be  discharged,  and  no  action,  suit  or 
other  proceeding  shall  be  maintainable  by  the  State  against  that  person  in 
respect  of  that  matter  to  the  amount  of  that.  pajTuent. 

9.  (1.)  The  Commonwealth,  or  any  person  thereto  authorised  in  writing 
by  the  Attorney-General,  may  sue  for  and  recover  any  moneys  due  and  pay¬ 
able  by  any  person  to  the  State  during  the  currency  of  any  Proclamation, 
which,  if  i*eceivcd  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State,  would  have  formed  part  of 
the  specified  revenue  of  that  State. 

(2.)  In  any  proceedings  by  the  Commonwealth  or  any  such  person 
for  the  recovery  of  any  moneys,  the  burden  of  proving  any  allegation  that 
payment  of  (hose  mone3*s  had  been  made  to  the  State  before  the  currency 
of  the  Proclamation  shall  lie  upon  the  person  from  whom  reeoverj^  is  sought. 

10.  A  person  shall  not,  from  and  after  the  date  fixed  by  Proclamation, 
and  during  the  currency  of  the  Proclamation,  pay  to  any  person,  other  than 
the  Treasurer  or  an  authorised  person,  any  money's  owing  by  the  person 
to  the  State,  whicli,  if  received  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State, Tvould  have 
formed  part  of  the  specified  revenue  of  that  State. 

11.  A  payment  made  in  contravention  of  the  last  preceding  section  shall 
not  operate  in  discharge  or  reduction  of  any  liability  to  the  State  of  the 
person  by  whom  or  on  whose  behalf  the  payment  is  made,  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  any  agreement  to  the  contra or  any  payment  to  the  State,  or 
any  assiirnment  (whenever  made)  by  the  State  of  its  rights  in  any  liability, 
the  liability  shall,  subject  to  this  Act,  continue  to  exist  until  it  is  discharged 
by  payment  to  the  Commonwealth  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 

12.  (1.)  Any  Minister  of,  or  officer  or  person  employed  by,  a  State,  and 
an3"  person,  who — 

(a)  receives,  directs  or  permits  the  receipt  of  any  moneys  or  on 

behalf  of  a  State  the  payment  of  which  w'ould  be  a  contravention 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  or 

(b)  gives,  or  offers  to  give  to  any  person  any  indemnity  in  respect 

of  the  payment  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  any  moneys  the 
payment  of  which  to  the  State  would  be  a  contravention  of  those 
provisions, 

shall  be  jsruilty  of  an  offence. 

(2.)  Anv  indemnity  the  giving  of  which  is  an  offence  against  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  be  absolutely  void  and  of  no  effect. 

13.  (1.)  If  at  any  time  during  the  currency  of  any  Proclamation,  the 
Auditor-General  gives  to  the  Treasurer  a  certificate  setting  forth  a  further 
amount  as  being  due  and  payable  and  unpaid  by  the  State  specified  in  the 
prior  certificate,  and  the  High  Court  makes  a  declaration  in  pursuance  of 
an  application  under  subsection  (3)  of  section  five  of  this  Act  that  the 
amount  set  forth  in  the  further  certificate  or  any  part  thereof  is  due  and 
payable  and  unpaid,  this  Act  shall  have  effect  as  if  the  amount  specified  in 
the  further  declaration  of  the  High  Court  had  been  set  forth  in  the  prior 
declaration  of  the  Court  in  addition  to  the  amount  stated  in  that  prior 
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declaration,  and  a  rosohuion  had  been  passed  by  each  blouse  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  pursuance  of  section  five  of  this  Act,  and  the  amount  so  specified 
in  the  further  declaration  shall  be  deemed  to  be  set.  forth  in  the  prior  cer¬ 
tificate  of  tlie  Auditor-General,  in  addition  to  the  amount  stated  in  that  prior 
certificate. 

(2.)  If  at  any  time  during:  the  currency  of  any  Proclamation,  issued 
after  a  resolution  lias  been  passed  by  each  House  of  the  Parliament  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  section  six  of  this  Act,  the  Auditor-General  gives  to  the  Treasurer 
a  certificate  setting  forth  a  further  amount  as  being  due  and  payable  and 
unpaid  by  fihe  State  specified  in  the  prior  certificate,  this  Act  shall  have 
effect  as  if — 

(a)  the  amount  set  forth  in  the  further  certificate  had  been  set  forth 

ill  the  resolution  passed  by  both  Houses  of  the  Parliament  after 
the  receipt  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  prior  certificate,  in  addition 
to  the  amount  stated  in  that  resolution,  and 

(b)  a  resolution  had  been  passed  by  each  House  of  the  Parliament  in 

pursuance  of  section  six  of  this  Act: 

Provided  that,  if  at  any  time  after  any  such  further  certificate  is  ^ven, 
the  High  Court  makes  a  further  declaration  in  pursuance  of  subsection  (3) 
of  section  six  of  this  Act,  this  Act  shall  have  effect  as  if  the  amount  specified 
in  the  further  declaration  of  the  High  Court  had  been  set  forth  in  the  prior 
declaration  of  the  Court  in  addition  to  the  amount  stated  in  that  prior 
declaration. 

Part  in. — Enforcement  against  other  Funds  of  State, 

14.  Without  prejudice  to  the  for^:oing  provisions  of  this  Act,  if  at 
•  any  time  during  the  currency  of  any  Proclamation  relating  to  any  S^ale, 

the  Commonwealth  has,  whether  in  pursuance  or  by  virtue  of  the  Financial 
Agreements,  or  of  any  decision  of  the  Loan  Council,  or  otherwise,  possession 
or  control  of  any  moneys — 

(a)  for  and  on  behalf  of  that  State; 

(b)  for  the  purpose  of  payment  to  that  State;  or 

(c)  to  which  that  State  has  any  claim  whether  under  those  Agreements 

or  otherwise, 

those  moneys  shall  be  charged  with  the  due  performance  by  that  Stato  of 
its  obligations  under  those  Agreements,  and  may  be  applied  in  discharge 
of  any  liabilities  of  that  State  which  have  accrued  under  those  Agreements: 

Provided  that  if  the  Auditor-General  certifies  that  the  obligations  of 
the  State  under  those  Agreements  have  been  satisfied,  or,  if  in  any  action, 
suit  or  other  proceeding  to  which  the  Commonwealth  is  a  party  or  in  which 
it  has  intervened,  the  High  Court  determines  that  no  amount  w’as  due  and 
payable  and  unpaid  by  the  State  to  the  Commonwealth  under  or  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  those  Agreements,  the  moneys  which  have  so  come  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  or  control  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  specified  in  section  eighteen  of  this  Act. 

15.  (1.)  At  any  time  during  the  currency  of  any  Proclamation,  the 
Treasurer  may  sei^^e,  or  cause  to  be  served,  upon  the  chief  executive  officer 
in  Australia  of  any  corporation  eari’ying  on  the  business  of  banking,  a  notice 
in  writing  requiring  that  officer — 

(a)  to  render  forthwith  to  the  Treasurer  or  to  an  authorised  person  a. 
return  of  the  amount  of  the  balance  standing  to  tbe  credit  of 
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the  State  to  which  the  Proclamation  relates,  in  the  books  of  the 
corporation,  whether  upon  fixed  deposit,  current  account  or 
otherwise,  specifying  the  amount  of  the  balance  standing  to  the 
credit  of  the  State  under  each  of  those  heads;  and 

(b)  to  pay  to  the  Treasurer  or  authorised  person  forthwith,  or  within 
such  period  (if  any)  as  is  specified  in  the  notice,  the  whole  oi 
that  amount  or  sruch  part  of  it  as  is  specified  by  the  Treasurer 
in  the  notice,  and  thereafter  to  pay  to  the  Treasurer  or  author¬ 
ised  person,  within  a  period  or  to  an  ainount  specified  in  the 
^  notice,  any  further  moneys  subsequently  received  by  the  cor- 

^  1  poration  on  account  of  the  State. 

'^2.)  The  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  or  authorised  person  shall  be  a  good 
^discharge  to  the  corporation  of  its  obligation  to  pay  the  said  moneys  to  the 
State,  and,  upon  payment  thereof  to  the  Treasurer  or  authorised  persour 
the  corporation  shall  be  exempt  from  any  liability  to  the  State  in  respect 
thereof,  in  any  proceedings  whatsoever. 

(3.)  Any  moneys  received  by  the  Treasurer  or  an  authorised  person 
in  pursuance  of  this  section  shall  be  dealt  with  as  if  they  were  moneys 
received  by  him  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  section  seven  of 
this  Act: 

Provided  that  if  in  any  proceedings  whatsoever  it  is  proved  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  High  Court  that  no  amount  of  money  was  due  and  payable 
and  unpaid  by*  the  State  to  the  Commonwealth  under  or  by  virtue  of  the 
Financial  Agreements,  or  that  an  amount  of  money  less  than  the  amount 
or  amounts  set  forth  in  a  certificate  given  by  the  Auditor-Gieneral  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  section  five  or  six  of  this  Act,  or  certificates  given  by  him  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  either  of  those  sections  and  section  thirteen  was  in  fact  due  and 
payable  and  unpaid  by  the  State  to  the  Commonwealth  under  the  Financial 
Agreements,  the  moneys  received  by  the  Commonwealth  in  pursuance  of  this 
section  shall  be  dealt  with  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  section  eighteen 
of  this  Act. 

(4.)  Any  chief  executive  officer  who  refuses  or  fails  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  any  notice  served  upon  him  in  pursuance  of  this  section,  or 
who  renders  a  return  which  is  false  in  any  particular,  or  who  ot(herwise 
contravenes,  or  is  concerned  in  any  contravention  of,  this  section  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  offence. 

(5.)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  if  the 
Treasurer  is  satisfied  — 

(a)  that  any  moneys  paid  to  him  or  to  an  authorised  person  in  pur¬ 

suance  of  this  section  include  moneys  deposited  by  any  person 
as  security  for  the  supply  of  goods,  the  performance  of  services 
or  the  carrying  out  of  any  work;  and 

(b)  that  the  conditions  on  which  the  moneys  were  deposited  have  been 

fulfilled, 

the  Treasurer  may  refund  those  moneys,  and  any  refund  so  made  shall,  as 
between  the  person  making  the  deposit  and  the  State,  be  deemed  to  have 
been  made  by  the  State. 

(6.)  In  this  section,  the  expression  chief  executive  officer^’  includes 
any  person  for  the  time  being  acting  as,  for,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  corporation. 
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Prtr?  IV, — Adjustment  with  State. 

10.  (1.)  Tlie  Treasurer  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  moneys  received 

by  the  Commonwealth  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  and  of  all  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  the  Commonwealth  by  reason  of  the  application  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  Part  II.  of  this  Act  in  relation  to  a  State,  including  the 
expenses  of  collecting,  accounting  for,  paying  and  transmitting  moneys,  and 
shall  be  entitled  from  time  to  time  to  deduct  from  those  moneys  the  amount 
of  any  such  expenses,  and  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  from  time  to  time 
apply  the  balance  in  discharge  of  any  liabilities  of  the  State  which  have-, 
accnied  under  the  Financial  Agreements  and  refund  to  the  State  any  amount 
received  by  the  Treasurer  under  this  Act  in  excess  of  the  liability  of  /the? 
State  to  the  Commonwealth. 

(2.)  A  copy  of  every  such  account  shall  be  supplied  from  time  to  time  t-o 
the  Treasurer  of  the  State. 

17.  (1.1  Upon  the  discharge  of  all  such  liabilities  of  the  State  the 
Auditor-General  shall  give  to  the  Treasurer  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and 
upon  the  receipt  by  the  Treasurer  of  any  such  certificate  a  Proclamation 
to  that  effect  shall  be  issued  by  the  Governor- General. 

(2.)  At  any  time  during  the  currency  of  any  Proclamation  referred 
to  in  section  seven  of  Part  II.  of  this  Act,  the  Governor-General  may  issue 
a  Proclamation  revoking  that  Proclamation. 

(3.)  Upon  the  issue  of  a  Proclamation  under  either  of  the  last  two  pre¬ 
ceding  subsections,  the  provisions  of  sections  seven  to  thirteen  (inclusive) 
of  Part  II.  of  this  Act  shall  cease  to  apply  in  relation  to  the  State  concerned 
until  or  unless  a  further  resolution  is  carried  by  both  Houses  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  pursuance  of  this  Act. 

18.  (1.)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  Act,  if,  in  any 
proceedings  in  the  High  Court  to  which  the  Commonwealth  is  a  party,  or 
in  which  it  has  been  granted  leave  to  interv^eiie,  it  is  declared  in  the  final 
judgment  of  Hie  High  Court  that  no  amount  is  due  and  payable  and  unpaid' 
by  the  State  to  the  Commonwealth  under  or  in  pursuance  of  the  Financial 
Agreements,  or  that  a  smaller  amount  than  the  amount  set  forth  in  that 
certifica!^e  is  due  and  payable  and  unpaid,  the  moneys  received  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  ill  respect  of  that  State,  under  or  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  or 
moneys  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  amount  declared  to  be  so  due  and' 
payable  and  uni>aid.  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth 
to  the  Slate,  or  to  the  persons  from  whom  such  moneys  were  received,  as 
may  be  directed  by  the  Court,  to  the  intent  that  a  State  shall  not,  in 
respect  of  any  money  received  by  the  Commonwealth,  recover  an  amount 
both  from  the  Commonwealth  and  from  the  person  who  iiaid  the  money  to 
the  Commonwealth  under  the  provisions  contained  in  this  Act. 

(2.)  Any  payment  by  the  Commonwealth  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  all  such  allowances  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  High  Court,  may  be 
just  in  respect  of — 

(a)  such  amount  (if  any)  as  ha?  l>een  applied  by  the  Commonwealth 
ill  discharge  of  any  liabilities  of  the  State  which  have  accrued 
under  the  Financial  Agreements,  for  the  amount  of  which  liabili¬ 
ties  the  Commonwealth  is  or  was  directly  or  indirectly  liable, 
under  those  Agreements ;  :  , 


(b)  such  amount  (if  any)  as  has  already  been  paid  by  the  Common¬ 

wealth  to  the  State  in  pursuance  of  this  Act;  and 

(c)  expenses  incurred  by  the  Commonwealth  by  reason  of  the  appli¬ 

cation  of  this  Act  in  relation  to  the  State,  including  the  expenses 
of  collecting,  accounting  for,  paying  and  transmitting  moneys. 


Part  F. — Removal  of  Causes. 

19.  (1.)  When  in  any  cause  pending  in  any  Court  of  a  State  there  arises 

any  question  as  to  whether,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  Financial 
Agreements,  the  Commonwealth  is  under  any  liability  to  make  any  payment 
to  a  State  or  to  any  person,  or  a  State  is  under  any  liability  to  make  any 
payment  to  the  Commonwealth  or  to  any  person,  or  whether,  by  virtue  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  person  is  under  any  liability  to  make  any 
payment  to  the  Treasurer  or  any  authorised  person  or  to  any  State,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  proceed  no  further  in  the  cause,  and  the  cause 
shall  be,  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  and  without  any  order  of  the  High  Court, 
removed  to  the  High  Court. 

(2.)  Thereupon  the  proceedings  in  the  cause,  and  such  documents  (it 
any)  relating  thereto  as  are  filed  of  record  in  the  Court  of  the  State,  shall 
be  transmitted  by  the  Registrar,  Prothonotary  or  other  proper  officer  ot 
the  Court,  to  the  Registrar  of  the  High  Court  in  the  State:  or,  if  there  are 
more  registries  than  one  in  the  State,  to  such  Registry  as  is  prescribed  by 
Rules  of  Court. 

(3.)  Where  a  cause  is  removed  to  the  High  Court  under  this  section, 
the  High  Court  shall  proceed  therein  as  if  the  cause  had  been  originally 
c.ommenced  in  that  Court,  and  as  if  the  same  proceedingrs  had  been  taken 
in  the  cause  in  the  High  Court  as  had  been  taken  therein  in  the  Court  oi 
the  State  prior  to  its  removal,  but  so  that  all  subsequent  proceedings  shall 
be  according  to  the  course  and  practice  of  the  High  Court. 


Part  VI. — Miscellaneous. 

20.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  impair  or  diminish  the  control 
of  the  High  Court  over  the  execution  or  enforcement  of  any  judgment  of 
the  Court. 

21.  (1.)  Any  person  who  contravenes,  or  refuses  or  fails  to  comply  with 
any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  of  any  requirement  or  direction  made  or  given 
in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence. 

(2.)  Any  offence  against  this  Act  may  be  prosecuted  either  summarily 
or  upon  indictment. 

(3.)  The  punishment  for  an  offence  against  this  Act  shall  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

(a)  If  the  offence  is  prosecuted  summarily — a  fine  not  exceeding  One 

hundred  pounds  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six 
months,  or  both;  or 

(b)  If  the  offence  is  prosecuted  upon  indictment — a  fine  not  exceeding 

Five  hundred  pounds  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
two  years,  or  both. 

(4.)  An  offence  against  section  ten  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  prosecuted 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  Treasurer. 
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22.  In  any  proceedings  whatsoever,  a  certificate  of  the  Auditor-General, 
given  in  punsuance  of  subsection  (1)  of  section  five  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  that  the  amount  certified  to  be  due  and  payable  and 
unpaid  by  a  State  to  the  Commonwealth  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  Financial 
Agreements  is  so  due  and  payable  and  unpaid,  and  that  the  sums  comprised 
in  that  amount  are  due  and  payable  and  unpaid  in  respect  of  the  items  set 
forth  in  the  certificate. 

23.  The  mere  production  of  the  Gazette  containing  what  purports  to  be 
a  copy  of  a  cei^tificnte  given  by  the  Auditor-General  in  pursuance  of  this 
Act  shall  in  all  Courts  be  evidence  that  a  certificate  in  the  terms  appearing 
in  the  Gazette  was  given  by  the  Auditor-General  in  pursuance  of  this  Act. 

24.  The  expiry  of  this  Act,  or  the  cessation  (whether  by  virtue  of  the 
issue  of  a  Proclamation  or  otherwise)  of  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  sections  seven  to  thirteen  (inclusive)  of  Part  II.  of  this  Act  in  relation 
to  any  State,  shall  not  affect— 

(a)  any  right,  privilege,  obligation  or  liability  acquired,  accrued,  or 

incurred  thereunder; 

(b)  any  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  punishment  incurred  in  consequence  of 

any  offence  committed  ag:ainst  this  Act;  or 

(c)  any  investigation,  legal  proceeding,  or  remedy  in  respect  of  any 

such  right,  privilege,  obligation,  liability,  penalty,  forfeiture,  or 
punishment  as  aforesaid; 

and  any  such  investigation,  legal  proceeding,  or  remedy  may  be  instituted, 
continued  or  enforced,  and  any  such  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  punishment  may 
be  imposed,  as  if  this  Act  had  continued  in  operation,  or  the  provisions  of 
sections  seven  to  thirteen  (inclusive)  of  Part  IT.  had  not  ceased  to  apply,  as 
the  ease  may  be. 

25.  The  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  is  to  the  necessary  extent  hereby 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  any  payment  for  which  the  Commonwealth 
is  liable  under  or  in  pursuance  of  this  Act. 

26.  The  Governor-General  may  make  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with 
this  Act,  prescribing  all  matters  requii-ed  or  permitted  to  be  prescribed,  or 
which  are  necessary  or  convenient  to  be  prescribed,  for  carrying  out  or  giving 
effect  to  this  Act,  and  in  particular — 

(a)  for  conferring  on  the  Treasurer,  officers  of  the  Commonwealth, 

or  authorised  persons,  powers  of  requiring  returns  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  documents,  and  any  other  powers  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Governor-General  are  necessary  or  desirable  to  be  con¬ 
ferred  for  the  pui’poses  of  carr^dng  out  this  Act; 

(b)  for  imposing  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  duties  on  Ministers  of 

and  officers  and  persons  employed  by  the  State; 

(c)  for  requiring  persons  or  classes  of  persons  to  furnish  returns  of 

moneys  due  or  likely  to  become  due  to  the  State;,  and 

(d)  for  prescribing  penalties,  not  exceeding  in  any  case  One  hundred 

pounds  or  imprisonment  for  six  months,  for  any  contravention 
of  the  regulations. 
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CHAPTER  6.— PUBLIC  AND  PRIV^ATE  FINANCE. 

224.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  enter  into  an  extensive  di.scns- 
sion  upon  the  puWic  finances  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
States.  Apart  from  the  special  features,  which  have  been 
touched  upon  in  earlier  chai)ters,  all  that  can  now  be  attempted 
is  to  fui-nish  by  way  of  the  tables,  which  follow,  a  condensed 
account  of  the  financial  transactions  of  the  various  Austra¬ 
lian  Governments  in  general  and  the  Western  /Australian  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  particular. 

AUSTRALIA. 


Summary  of  Consolidated  Revenue  Funds  of.  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
States  for  the  Year  ended  30th  June,  1933. 


Source  of  Revenue. 


Taxation 

Railways  and  Tramways  ... 
Commonwealth  Payments  to  States 
All  other  sources 

Total,  Revenue 


Heads  of  E.xpenditure. 

Interest  and  Charges  on  Debt 

Exchange  ...  ...  ...  . 

Railways  and  Tramways  (exclusive  of  Con¬ 
struction) 

Commonwealth  Payment  to  States  as 

above  ...  ...  ...  . 

All  other  Expenditure 

Total,  Expenditure  ... 


Revenue,  1929  to  1932. 
Year  ended  30th  June  : — 

1929  . 

1930 

1931  . 

1932  . 

1933  . 


Expenditure,  1929  to  1932. 
Year  ended  30th  June : — 

1929  . 

1930  . 

1931  . 

1932  . 

1933  . 


Common-  States, 

wealth. 

(In  millions  of  £s.) 
56*15  22*53 

•30  41-20 

12*52 

17*06  31-50 

Total. 

78*68 
41  *.">0 
12*52 
48*50 

73*51 

107-75 

181*26 

18*00 

1*40 

35*85 

5*63 

53  •  85 
7*03 

1*01 

29*96 

30-97 

12*52 

37*03 

44*40 

12 -.12 
81-43 

69*96 

115*84 

185-80 

74*89 

121*81 

196*70 

77  14 

116*47 

193*61 

69*56 

106*64 

176-20 

71*53 

100*05 

171*58 

73*51 

107-75 

181*26 

77-25 

123*26 

200*51 

78-61 

125*80 

204-41 

80-32 

121-41 

201*73 

71-53 

119*72 

191*25 

67-28 

115-84 

183*12 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Commonwealth  and  States  Public  Debt,  War  and  other  Debt  as  at  30th 

June,  1932. 


{As  per  Quarterly  Summary  Australian  Statistics  Bulletin  No.  133.) 


Common¬ 

States. 

Total. 

wealth. 

War  Debt  ; — 

(In  millions  of  £sj 

Redeemable  in  Australia 

192-390 

192-390 

Redeemable  Overseas  ... 

90-744 

90-744 

Railways,  Works  and  other  Pur- 

POSES : — 

Redeemable  in  Australia 

28-884 

386-114 

414-998 

Redeemable  Overseas  ... 

84-788 

421-738 

506-626 

Total  . 

396-806 

807-862 

1,204-658 

Interest  payable  on  the 

ABOVE  Public  Debts. 

(As  per  Treas^iry  Officials  Statement  prepared  for  Loan  Council.) 

Ck)mmon- 

States. 

Total. 

wealth. 

(In  millions  of  £s.) 

Interest  payable  in  Australia 

11-24 

16-94 

27-18 

Interest  payable  Overseas  ... 

5-37 

20-61 

26-88 

Total,  Interest  ...  . 

16-61 

36-45 

53-06 

Exchange  payable  on  Interest  due  Overseas 

216 

6-27 

8-43 

18-77 

42-72 

61-49 

225.  The  foregoing  tables  serve  to  afford  some  idea  of  the 

magnitude  of  the  expenditure  iiecessarj' 

in  respect  of  those 

fujictions  wliich  are  responsibilities  of 

the  State 

Govern- 

merits.  Tn  the  aj^ifregate,  the  loan  expenditure  of  the  States 
is  inucli  heavier  than  that  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
public  debts  of  the  States  are  approximately  double  the 
amount  of  public  debt  of  the  Commonwealth  (including  the 
CommonAvealth  war  debt).  This  circumstance  is  accounted 
for  liy  the  fact  that  the  principal  matters  upon  which  de¬ 
pends  the  develoi>ment  of  Australia  are  responsibilities,  not 
of  the  Commonwealth  Government,  but  of  the  State  Govern¬ 
ments.  Similarly,  tlie  aggregate  annual  expenditure  from  the 
Consolidated  Kevenue  Funds  of  the  States  (and  the  revenue 
which  must  be  raised  to  meet  that  expenditure)  is  far  iu  ex¬ 
cess  of  that  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  is  due  large! 3’  to  the 
fact  that  the  States  control  public  utilities  while  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  does  not.  When  an  examination  of  the  sources  of 
revenue  is  made,  however,  it  is  found  that  the  taxation  col¬ 
lections  by  the  Commonwealth  are  more  than  twice  as  great 
as  those  of  the  States. 
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226.  The  tables  which  appear  on  the  two  preceding  pages 
summarise  the  principal  sources  of  revenue  and  heads  of  ex¬ 
penditure  in  respect  of  the  Commonwealth  Treasury  and  of 
the  State  Treasury  of  Western  Australia  respectively. 

227.  Where  a  small  population  spread  over  a  large  area  has 
to  be  administered,  it  naturally  follows  both  in  respect  of 
loan  expenditure  for  developmental  works  and  revenue  ex¬ 
penditure  for  the  customary  governmental  services,  that  the 
cost  per  unit  will  be  greater  than  in  the  case  of  a  more  densely 
populated  and  compact  area.  The  peculiar  disability  of 
Western  Australia  in  this  direction  has  already  been  touched 
upon  earlier  in  this  Case. 


THE  PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  WESTERN  .\USTRALI.\. 


Th^  foUoiring  TabU  discloses  the  ainmivt  of  the  Public  Debt  of  Western  Australia  as  at  the 
3(WA  June,  1933,  and  the  A7inual  Interest  payable  thereon. 


Redeemable  Redeema'  le 

in  in  Total. 

Australia.  Tx)ndon. 


Loan«  raised  in  London  by  the  iState  on  the 
security  of  the  State  and  without  any  guaran¬ 
tee  or  assistance  from  the  Commonwealth. 
(These  Loans  were  raised  at  various  times 
during  the  period  1872  to  1927.) 

Loans  raised  in  Australia  on  the  security  of  the 
State  and  without  any  guarantee  or  assistance 
from  the  Commonwealth.  (These  Loans  were 
converted  into  Australian  Consolidated  Stocks 
by  virtue  of  the  Debt  Conversion  Act,  1931.) 

Loans  raised  by  the  Commonwealth  on  behalf  of 
Western  Australia  before  and  after  the 
Financial  Agreement,  1928,  etc. 

Other  Loans  (including  Loan  of  £3,1()0,0(X)  from 
(Commonwealth  Note  Issue) 

Total  Public  Debt  of  Western  Australia 


(In  millions  of  £*8.) 


3407  34*07 

6-90  ...  6*90 

20*46  (a)  13*70  34*16 

8*38  ...  8*38 

35*74  47*77  83*51 


(a)  Includes  £2*07  million  raised 


Interest  for  year  1932-33 
Exchange  for  year  1932-33 


in  New  York  and  redeemable  there. 

Australia.  London.  Total. 
(In  millions  of  £*8.) 

1*31  1*93  3*24 

*57  *57 


THE  LOAN  EXPENDITURE  OF  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA— YEAR  1932-33. 
GEOUP  1. 


FtiUy  Reproductive  Works. 


Total  Loan 
Liabilities  at 
30-6-33. 

£ 


Tramways  and  Electricity  Supply  2,379,969 


Abattoirs  and  Sale  Yards  ...  126,906 

Metropolitan  Markets  .  91,268 

State  Hotels  and  Tourist  Resorts  101,512 

State  Ferries  .  12,180 

State  Quarries  .  36,576 

Water  Supply,  Sewerage  and  Drain- 


Harbours  and  Rivers 
Workers*  Homes  Board 
Agricultural  Bank... 
State  Batteries 


...  8.693,158 
...  6.091,952 
...  661,142 

...  7,287,648 
...  342,130 


Net 

Eamrngs 
for  year. 
£ 

147,289 

14,979 

9,606 

7,302 

3,649 

3,578 

382,469 

283,009 

40.041 

287,241 

18,318 


Interest 
Charge 
for  year. 
£ 

93,803 

6,001 

3,596 

4,000 

1,480 

1,441 

338,698 

240,113 

26,058 

287,241 

13,484 


Profit 

for 

Year. 

£ 

53.486 

9,978 

6,010 

8,302 

2,169 

2,137 

43,771 

42,896 

13,983 

’4,834 


Loss 

for 

Year. 

£ 


25,724,419  1,197,481 


1,014,915 


182,566 
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Group  2. 


PartiaUjf  /trproduHire  Morltt. 


Total  loan 

Net 

Interest 

Profit 

Loss 

IJabillties  at 

RirnlingH 

Cliarge 

for 

for 

3(Mi-33. 

for  year. 

for  vear. 

Year. 

Vear. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Kailwnvfi 

25,053,009 

831,464 

987,463 

... 

155,999 

State  SteaniRlilps . 

1,242,779 

7,244 

48,983 

... 

41,739 

State  Saw  Mills 

355,607 

6,000 

14,015 

8,015 

StAte  Brickworks . 

56,74r, 

1,628 

2,237 

609 

Wyndham  Freezing  Works 

1,046,757 

5,102 

41,257 

36,155 

Assistance  to  Settlers  . 

1,927,656 

10,173 

75,977 

65,804 

Soldier  Land  Settlement 

7,429,017 

95,604 

292,818 

... 

197,209 

Agriculture  generally,  Including 

Group  Settlement  . 

8,948.747 

*352,248 

352,713 

... 

465 

Assistance  to  Industries  ... 

402,364 

4,271 

15,859 

... 

11,588 

Loans  to  Public  Bodies . 

101,301 

3,834 

3,992 

... 

158 

Albany  Cold  Stores  . 

21,807 

(t4 

860 

... 

796 

Perth  City  Markets 

20,000 

661 

788 

... 

127 

Roads  and  Bridges 

2,153,967 

6,040 

84,807 

... 

78,767 

Public  Buildings  ... 

1,392,308 

3,684 

54,877 

... 

51,193 

Development  of  Mining . 

1,833,586 

1,638 

72,270 

... 

70,682 

Idnc  Planting  and  Forestation  ... 

190,376 

344 

7,503 

7,159 

Treasurer’s  .4dvance  . 

226,922 

248 

8.944 

... 

8,696 

Plant  Suspense  Account . 

194,487 

234 

7,665 

... 

7,431 

.Stock  SusiMjiise  Account  ... 

67.980 

1,885 

2,679 

... 

794 

52,665,415 

1,382,366 

2,075,702 

... 

743,336 

Group  3. 

Totally  Unproductive  Worke. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

State  Implement  Worksf 

172,570 

6,802 

... 

6,802 

Consolidated  Revenue  . 

2,823,000 

91,560 

... 

91,560 

Trading  Concerns  Bank  Accounts 

Overdraft  . 

556,101 

21,918 

21,918 

Stores  on  Hand  . 

228,321 

8,999 

... 

8,999 

Telegraphs . 

242,484 

9,557 

9,557 

[mmigration  . 

51,703 

2,038 

... 

2,038 

Oswley  Park  Purchase . 

14,275 

563 

563 

Dalkeith  Estate  ...  . 

9,949 

392 

... 

392 

Nedlands  Land  Purchase 

12,008 

478 

... 

473 

North-West  Minor  Works 

12,760 

503 

... 

503 

Miscellaneous 

155,143 

6,114 

6,114 

3,778,314 

148,919 

... 

148,919 

SUMMARY. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Group  No.  1 

.  25,724,419 

1,197,481 

1,014,915 

182,566 

Group  No.  2 

.  52,665,415 

1,382,366 

2,076,702 

743,336 

Group  No.  3 

.  8,778,314 

148,919 

148,919 

82,168,148 

2,529,847 

3,239,536 

182,566 

892,255 

182,566 

709,689 


•  Includes  £297,976  transferred  from  Group  Sett  If  n  cut  l^esexve  Account, 
t  Ifo  longer  operating  as  a  trading  concern,  but  as  a  Government  Bejali  Sl  op. 

This  Table  is  subject  to  re>iBion. 

228.  The  two  foregoing  tables  set  forth  (a)  a  summary  of 
the  details  of  the  public  debt  of  Western  Australia  (and  of  the 
interest  payable  in  respect  thereof),  and  (b)  a  cdassifica- 
tion  of  the  loan  expenditure  of  the  State.  Various  factors 
{e.g.,  the  different  methods  of  arranging  finance  and  record¬ 
ing  financial  transactions)  operate  to  preclude  a  true  com¬ 
parison  from  the  foregoing  tables  between  the  loan  expendi¬ 
ture  of  Western  Australia  and  that  of  other  States.  More¬ 
over,  in  any  such  comparison,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
needs  and  peculiar  conditions  of  Western  Australia  and  its 
comparatively  backward  state  of  development  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  Federation. 
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229.  The  following  table  shows  how  the  expenditure  on  the 
development  of  agriculture  in  Western  Australia  has  grown 
since  1912; — 


Year  ended 

Total  loan 

Average  annual 

June. 

Expenditure. 

Increase. 

Increase. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1912 

1,833,183 

3917 

4,799,200 

2,963,017 

592,603 

1922 

11,180,259 

6,384,059 

1,276,812 

1927 

22,160,197 

10,979,938 

2,195,987 

3932 

28,760,849 

6,600,652 

1,320,130 

230.  It  will  be 

seen  that  the  greatest  increase  occurred 

the  quinquennial  period  1922-27,  during  which  the  Migration 
Agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  Imperial  and  the 
Commonwealth  Governments.  It  is  worthy  of  comment  that 
this  agreement  followed  negotiations  with  the  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment  initiated  by  the  then  Premier  of  Western  Australia. 
Briefly,  this  agreement  provided  for  the  settling  of  British 
migrants  on  Australian  farms.  The  money  to  finance  the 
scheme  was  raised  by  the  Commonwealth  in  Great  Britain 
and  loaned  to  the  State  at  rates  of  interest  which,  low  in  the 
first  years,  increased  later  until  the  full  rate  was  payable. 

231.  Under  the  scheme,  this  State  borrowed  £4,669,704  for 
the  settlement  of  migrants,  but  the  cost  to  the  State  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  loan  moneys  to  the  extent  of  £8,662,928  being  ex¬ 
pended.  This  undertaking  shouldered  by  the  State  of  West¬ 
ern  Australia  in  conjunction  with  the  Imperial  and  Com¬ 
monwealth  Governments  accounts  largely  for  the  increased 
loan  expenditure  since  1922. 

232.  In  Chapter  10  of  this  Case  it  is  explained  how 
the  development  of  Western  Australia’s  agi'icultural  in- 
diistries  (including  not  only  direct  assistance  to  those 
industries,  but  also  the  very  heavy  expenditure  on 
the  construction  of  railways)  can  be  regarded  as  a 
national  work  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  Australia  as 
a  whole,  and  is,  therefore,  nationally  justified.  If  all 
these  facts  be  borne  in  mind,  the  loan  expenditure  incurred 
by  Western  Australia  may  be  viewed  in  a  truer  perspective; 
and  it  will  be  realised  that  in  comparison  with  other  States 
such  expenditure  has  not  been  unduly  high. 

Local  Government  Finance. 

233.  Practically  the  whole  of  Western  Aiistralia  has  been 
divided  into  municipalities  and  roads  boards ;  and  the  con¬ 
struction,  maintenance,  and  management  of  roads  and  bridges 
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is  the  main  item  within  the  control  of  those  local  authorities. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  financial  transactions  of 
municipalities  and  roads  boards  throuj^hout  the  State  of 
Western  Australia  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1933: — 


No. 

Revenue.  Expenditure. 

Assets. 

Taabilities. 

Miinicipalitie.s 

21 

1.157 

(In  million^ 
1.178 

i  of  £’s) 
3.759 

2.816 

Roads  Boards 

.  12(i 

.634 

.612 

.971 

.836 

147 

1J91 

1,790 

4.730 

S.652 

— 

— • — 

— 

Statistical  Information. 

234.  The  information,  which  has  been  furnished  throughout 
this  chapter,  is  supplemented  by  a  series  of  self-explanatory 
financial  statements  which  are  appended  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

Currency  and  Coinage. 

235.  Interesting  indeed,  is  the  history,  although  it  cannot  be 
given  here,  of  Australian  currency  from  the  time  of  the  earli¬ 
est  settlement  at  Sydney  (or  Port  Jackson  as  it  was  then 
called),  when  barter  was  the  recognised  medium  of  exchange 
and  rum,  corn,  and  wheat  the  principal  articles  used  as  cur¬ 
rency,  down  to  the  present  time  when  the  question  as  to  what 
is  the  “pound”  has  been  just  as  perplexing  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Peel.  For  some  years  past  the  Australian  public  have 
been  taught  by  bankers,  economists  and  other  xVustralian 
authorities,  that  since  the  departui*e  of  Australia  from  the 
gold  standard,  the  Australian  pound  was  a  monetary  unit  and 
a  measure  of  value  quite  distinct  from  the  pound  sterling— a 
theoi’y  which,  although  true  from  an  economic  viewpoint,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  disproved  in  December  last  by  a  decision 
of  the  <^>House  of  Lords  after  a  series  of  appeals  and  counter 
appeals  (with  alternating  success)  from  the  Courts  below.  It 
appears  to  hav’e  been  decided  (in  effect)  by  the  House  of 
Lords  that  there  is  no  coin  or  other  measure  of  value  which 
could,  with  legal  correctness,  be  described  as  an  Australian 
pound ;  that  the  real  pound  sterling  is  the  measure  of  value 
in  Australia  as  in  Fmgland  and  that  while  the  value  of  the 
pound  in  Australia  is  so  much  less  than  its  value  in  England, 
an  easy  solution  of  exchange  questions  arising  under  contracts 
cannot  be  found  by  speaking  of  “English  pounds”  and  “Aus¬ 
tralian  pounds”  Tthat  what  must  be  ascertained  is  the  conn- 

(1)  Adelaide  Electric  Co.,  Ltd,,  r.  Prudential  Assurance  Oo.,  Ltd.  50  The 

Times  L.  R.,  p.  147. 
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try  in  which  the  contract  makes  the  debt  payable;  that  if  the 
debt  is  payable  in  Australia  it  may  be  discharged  with  Aus¬ 
tralian  notes ;  if  it  is  payable  in  England  it  can  be  discharged 
with  English  notes. 

236.  In  Western  Australia,  the  earliest  currency  (1830) 
took  the  form  of  promissory  notes  issued  by  the  Government 
in  payment  of  work  done  or  stores  purchased;  such  coins  as 
circulated  were  British.  In  the  year  1835  the  Government  was 
issuing  £1  notes  as  a  temporary  expedient.  In  1852  British 
coins  were  formally  made  current,  in  1856  the  Sydney-minted 
coins,  and  in  1869  those  of  the  Melbourne  Mint.  In  1894,  a 
few  years  after  the  discovery  of  gold,  application  was  made 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Royal  Mint  at  Perth,  and  this  was 
opened  for  business  on  the  20th  June,  1899. 

237.  Under  Section  51  of  the  Commonwealth  Constitution, 
currency  and  coinage,  the  issue  of  paper  money  and  banking 
(other  than  State  banking),  became  Federal  matters;  and 
under  Section  115  the  States  are  precluded  from  coining  money 
and  from  making  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  legal  ten¬ 
der  in  payment  of  debts.  These  provisions  seriously  limit  the 
scope  of  State  banking.  Until  1909-10,  the  prevailing  condi¬ 
tions  were  those  which  had  existed  for  some  years  before  the 
various  Australian  colonies  federated.  The  Imperial  Coinage 
Act  of  1870  was  in  operation,  and  the  current  coins  were( 
British.  The  paper  money  then  in  existence  took  the  form  of 
notes  issued  by  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  carrying  on  business  in 
the  country.  In  Queensland,  however.  Treasury  Notes  took 
the  place  of  bank  notes  in  1893;  but  the  issue  of  notes  by  a 
State  was  prohibited  by  Commonwealth  legislation  in  1910 
as  explained  later  in  this  chapter. 

238.  The  Commonwealth  Coinage  Act  was  passed  in 
1909;  and  since  1916  silver  and  bronze  coins  have  been 
minted  in  Australia  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth 
Treasury'.  In  addition  to  coins  minted  at  Melbourno 
and  Perth  Mints,  Imperial  silver  coins  legally  cur¬ 
rent  in  England,  and  which  were  minted  prior  to  31st 
March,  1920,  when  the  fineness  was  reduced  from  .925' 
to  .500  are  also  legal  tender  in  Australia.  Sovereigns  coined 
at  the  Royal  Mint,  London,  or  at  any  of  its  branches  through¬ 
out  the  Empire,  are  legal  tender  in  Australia.  The  provisions 
as  to  legal  tender  are : — gold  coins,  up  to  any  amount ;  silver, 
for  an  amount  not  exceeding  forty  shillings'";  and  bronze,  up 
to  one  shilling.  The  standard  weights  of  the  sovereign  and 
halt-sovereign  are  respectively  123.27447  grains  and  61.63723 ■ 
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f^rains,  but  these  coins  will  pass  current  if  they  do  not  fall  be¬ 
low  122.5  grains  and  61.125  grains  respectively.  The  Com¬ 
monwealth  Coinage  Act  contains  a  provision  similar  to  Sec¬ 
tion  6  of  the  Imperial  Coinage  Act,  1870,  requiring  that  all 
transactions,  etc.,  shall  be  entered  into  according  to  the  coins 
which  are  current  or  according  to  the  currency  of  some 
foreign  State,  etc. 

The  Australian  Note  Issue. 

239.  By  Commonwealth  legislation  in  1910,  the  issue  of  bank 
notes  was  virtually  prohibited  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of 
10  per  cent,  on  all  bank  notes  issued  or  re-issued  by  the  Joint 
Stock  Banks ;  notes  issued  by  a  State  and  payable  to  bearer 
on  demand  were  declared  not  to  be  legal  tender ;  and  the  J oint 
Stock  Banks  were  prohibited  from  circulating  any  such  notes. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  the  Federal  Treasurer  to  be  au¬ 
thorised  to  issue  Australian  notes ;  in  1920  the  control  of  the 
Australian  Note  Issue  was  transferred  to  the  Commonwealth 
Bank.  The  Australian  notes  were  to  be  legal  tender  through¬ 
out  the  Commonwealth,  and  could  be  issued  in  denominations 
of  10s.,  £1,  £5,  £10,  or  any  multiple  of  £10.  Austi'alian  notes 
were  first  issued  in  December,  1910. 

240.  As  a  result  of  this  legislation  the  private  banks’  notes, 
which  for  many  years  previously  had  fluctuated  between  an 
amount  of  £3,000,000  and  £3,500,000,  were  replaced  by  an  issue 
of  Australian  notes  whose  value  mthin  two  years  amounted 
to  £9,500,000. 

241.  In  Australia  the  increase  in  the  supply  of  money  (by 
the  addition  of  paper  pounds  from  the  printing  press  con¬ 
trolled,  up  to  the  end  of  1920,  by  the  Federal  Goveriiment,  and 
thereafter  by  the  Commonwealth  Bank  Board)  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  table: — 

AUSTRALIAN  NOTE  ISSUE,  1910-1933. 


In  millions 

In  millions 

of  £’s. 

of  £*s. 

December,  1910 

3*38 

June,  1923 

52-10 

June, 

1911 

7-98 

June,  1924 

56-89 

J  line. 

1912 

9‘48 

June,  1925 

53-89 

June, 

1913 

9-16 

June,  1926 

53-89 

June, 

1914 

9-67 

June,  1927 

48-39 

June, 

1915 

3212 

June,  1928 

44-45 

June, 

1916 

44-60 

June,  1929 

42-25 

J  une. 

1917 

47-20 

Jime,  1930 

44-91 

June, 

1918 

52-53 

June,  1931 

50-65 

June, 

1919 

55-56 

June,  1932 

51-30 

June, 

1920 

56-94 

June,  1933 

47-55 

J  une. 

1921 

58-22 

February,  1934 

47  30 

June, 

1922 

53-58 
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242.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  whereas  in  .Tune,  1914,  the 
issue  amounted  to  less  than  £10,000,000,  it  had  reached  its 
highest  point,  some  £59,000,000,  in  October,  1918,  since  when 
it  has  receded  as  shoAvn  above. 

243.  In  1915  the  Federal  Treasury,  which  then  controlled  the 
note  issue,  printed  notes  to  the  value  of  £18,000,000  and  lent 
them  to  the  States  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  public  works. 
This  partially  explains  the  sudden  rise  in  1915.  The  advant¬ 
age  to  the  Commonwealth  (and  the  corresponding  disadvant¬ 
age  to  the  States)  of  having  the  control  of  the  note  issue — the 
control  of  the  printing  press — in  the  hands  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  i.«  at  once  apparent.  On  its  share  of  this  “loan” 
(£3.10t(,000)  Western  Australia  has  alreaiiy  paid  some 
£2,740,000  in  interest  up  to  the  30tli  June,  1933;  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  is  still  owing. 

244.  At  the  nth  February,  19.34,  notes  in  circulation 
amounted  to  £47,300,000,  of  which  £21 ,800,000  were  held  by  the 
hanks  and  £25,500,000  by  the  public;  against  this  there  was 
a  reserve  of  “gold  and  Fnglish  sterling,”  amounting  to 
£14..5  millions.  On  an  average,  the  notes  circulating  amongst 
the  people  approximate  £4  per  head  of  the  po])ulation,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  notes  held  by  the  banks.  During  Christmas  week 
and  on  similar  occasions,  another  £4,000,000  is  to  be  foxind  in 
the  hands  of  the  populace. 

245.  Prior  to  19th  June,  1931,  the  reserve  held  in  gold  against 
the  note  issue  xvas  fixed  at  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  notes  in 
circulation.  To  permit  further  shipments  of  gold  to  meet 
short-term  obligations  in  Ijondon,  an  amending  Act  reduced 
the  statutory  gold  reserve  to  15  per  cent,  with  provision  for 
the  restoration  to  2.5  per  cent,  within  a  period  not  exceeding 
five  >ears.  A  further  amending  Act  provided  that  portion  of 
the  note  issue  reserve  may  be  held  in  “English  sterling,” 
which  was  defined  as  follows: — (a)  Balances  standing  to  the 
Cl  edit  of  the  Bank  at  the  Bank  of  England  or  at  any  other  of 
its  bankers  in  London ;  (b)  Bills  of  exchange  or  advances 
secuied  thereby  which  will  mature  in  not  more  than  three 
months  and  which  are  payable  in  the  United  Eingdom  in  cur¬ 
rency  which  is  legal  tender  therein;  and  (c)  Treasury  bills  or 
othci  seeinities  of  the  1  nitod  Kingdom  which  will  mature  in 
not  more  than  three  months. 

246.  Originally,  the  Australian  notes  were  payable  on  demand 
•at  the  Commonwealth  Treasury  at  the  Seat  of  Government, 
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and,  later,  at  the  Head  Office  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank.  In 
11)29  the  Commonwealth  Bank  was  empowered  by  Common¬ 
wealth  legislation  to  acquire  the  gold  held  in  Australia  in  ex¬ 
change  for  cnri-ency  of  a  similar  nominal  value.  The  effect  of 
this  legislation  Avas  of  a  two-fold  nature;  by  placing  in  the 
hands  of  the  CommonAvealth  Bank  the  control  of  the  export 
of  gold  it  virtually  took  Australia  off  the  gold  standard;  and 
for  all  practical  purposes  it  made  the  Australian  note  ineon- 
A  crtihle,  a  position  AAhich  Avas  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 
althougii  the  laAv  still  required  the  conversion  of  the  notes 
into  gold,  the  (Commonwealth  Bank  had  the  poAA'er  to  re¬ 
acquire  the  gold  as  soon  as  the  note  AA’as  conA'erted. 


The  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia. 

247.  The  groAA'th  and  deA'elopment  of  the  Commonwealth 
Bank  of  Australia,  which  came  into  existence  by  A’irtue  of  the 
proA'isions  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  Act,  1911,  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  outstanding  feature  of  Australian  finance;  although 
there  is  no  reason  to  belieA'e  that  a  State  Bank  Avith  control 
ov’er  the  note  issue  in  the  Stcite  would  not  haA’e  enjoyed  a  pro¬ 
portionate  degree  of  deA’elopment  and  success. 

248.  Established  as  a  national  bank  on  the  20th  January, 
1913,  Avithout  any  capital,  the  deposits  of  the  opening  day  in¬ 
cluded  some  £2,000,000  lodged  by  the  Commonwealth  GoA^ern- 
ment  by  transfer  of  pai’t  of  its  funds  at  the  priAate  banks 
Avith  w^hom  they  had  banked  in  the  past.  The  CommoiiAA'ealth 
Bank  and  CommoiiAvealth  Sa\  ings  Bank  to-day  liaA’e  assets 
of  ai)proximately  £210,000,000,  and  make  an  annual  profit  of 
approximately  £800,000,  exclusiA’e  of  the  profit  on  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Note  Issue. 

249.  In  1928  the  Savings  Bank  Department  Avas  sejAarated 
from  the  General  Bank  and  established  as  a  separate  institu¬ 
tion  knoAvn  as  the  CommonAvealth  SaA’ings  Bank  of  Australia. 

250.  In  accordance  Avith  the  provisions  of  Section  30  of  the 
Bank  Act  and  Section  9  (2)  of  the  National  Debt  Sinking  Fund 
Act,  half  of  the  net  profits  of  the  CommouA\-ealth  Bank  are 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Bank’s  Reserve  Fund,  and  half  to 
the  credit  of  the  National  Debt  Sinking  Fund.  There  has 
been  a  capitalisation  of  £4,000,000  of  the  Bank’s  accumulated 
profits. 
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251.  Tlie  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  con¬ 
sists  of  the  Governor  of  the  Bank,  tlie  Secretary  to  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  and  six  others.  The  Board  is  required  to  fix  and  publish 
its  discount  rates.  The  associated  banks  settle  their  exchanges 
through  the  Commonwealth  Bank,  and  the  associated  banks 
supply  to  the  Treasurer  each  quarter  a  statement  of  average 
weekly  liabilities  and  assets  in  accordance  with  the  schedule 
prescribed.  The  operations  of  the  Bank,  which  holds  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Commonwealth  Government’s  accoTints,  those  of 
the  States  of  Victoria  (portion  only),  Queensland,  South  Aus¬ 
tralia,  V  estern  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  many  local  gov¬ 
erning  bodies,  have  led  to  its  development  in  the  direction  of 
a  Central  Bank.  The  Bank  has  played  a  most  important  part 
in  the  financing  of  the  deficits  of  Australian  Governments 
during  the  years  1930-31  to  1932-33.  The  Balance  Sheet  and 
Accounts  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  as  at  30th  June,  1933, 
are  reprinted  in  Appendix  No.  17  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

252.  In  December,  1931,  the  Commonwealth  Bank  Board 
undertook  the  responsibility  of  regulating  exchange  on  Lon¬ 
don  and  announcing  rates  each  week. 


Exchange  on  London. 

253.  In  Appendix  No.  18  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  there  is 
furnished  an  extract  from  the  Commonwealth  Year  Book  giv- 
ing  the  value  in  Australia  of  £100  in  London  at  varving  dales 
from  1913  to  the  18th  March,  1932. 


254.  For  many  years  there  had  been  little  difference  between 
the  value  of  £100  in  London  and  in  Australia.  From  1913  to 
1922  £100  in  London  varied  from  par  to  £101-15  in  Australia; 
fiom  the  end  of  1922  to  the  middle  of  1926  £100  in  London 
varied  from  par  doAvn  to  £97  in  Australia.  Owing  to  the 
cessation  of  Australian  borrowing  in  London  in  recent  years, 
and  the  sudden  and  heavy  fall  in  the  value  of  Australi>i’s  ex¬ 
portable  pioducts,  difficulties  in  the  exchange  ])Osition  became 
acute;  the  rate  was  held  at  108  (£108  in  Australia  =  £100  in 
London)  till  the  end  of  1930;  but  by  the  end  of  Januarv,  1931, 
It  had  risen  to  130.  On  the  3rd  Decemlier,  1931,  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Bank  Board  resolved  to  take  responsibilitv  for  the 
regulation  of  exchange  on  London  and  fixed  the  rate  at  125. 
Ihe  rate  as  then  fixed  remains  unaltered.  The  following  table 
shows  the  Bate.s  of  Exchange,  Perth,  on  the  undermentioned 
btates.  New  Zealand  and  London  during  the  vear  ended  30th 
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3 line*,  1933,  by  tlu*  several  (‘lie<|He-]>ayiii,<>-  l)aiiks  operatiny^  in 
Western  Australia: — 

No.  2. — Rates  of  Exchange,  Perth,  on  the  undermentioned  States,  New  Zealand 
and  London  during  the  Year  ended  ZOth  JunCy  1933,  hy  the  several 
Cheque-paying  Banks  operating  in  Western  Australia. 


BuYrs’o. 


September 

Quarter, 

1932. 

December 

Quarter, 

1932. 

March 

Quarter, 

1933. 

June 

Quarter, 

1933. 

(A)  INTERSTATE. 

At  sight  on — 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

South  Australia  ... 
Queensland 

Queensland,  North  of  Rock¬ 
hampton 

Tasmania  ... 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

> 

7s.  6d.  to  10s. 

08.  to  7s.  6d. 

3s.  to  os. 

10s.  to  12s.  6d. 

15s.  to  20s. 

10s.  to  128.  6d. 

(B)  OVERSEA.^ 

New  Zealand 

London 

At  60  days’  sight  on  London  ... 

£  s.  d. 
112  10  0 
to 

113  12  6 

124  15  0 
124  6  3 

£  s.  d. 
112  0  0 
to 

113  12  6 
124  15  0 
124  6  3 

£  s.  d. 
99  15  0 
to 

100  0  0 
124  15  0 
124  6  3 

£  s.  d, 
100  0  0 
to 

124  15  0 
124  6  3 

Sellesg. 

— 

Septemlier 

Quarter, 

1932. 

December 

Quarter, 

1932. 

March 

Quarter, 

1933. 

June 

Quarter, 

1933. 

(A)  INTERSTATE. 

At  sight  on — 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

South  Australia  ... 
Queensland 

Queensland,  North  of  Rock¬ 
hampton 

Tasmania  ... 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

j 

7s.  6d.  to  10s. 

58.  to  78.  6d. 

3s.  to  5s. 

10s.  to  128.  6d. 

Ids.  to  20s. 
lOs.  to  123.  6d. 

(B)  OVERSEA.* 

New  Zealand  ... 

London  . 

At  60  days’  sight  on  London  ... 

£  s.  d. 
114  7  6 

125  7  6 

125  2  6 

£  s.  d. 
114  7  6 

125  7  6 

125  2  6 

1  £  s.  d. 

100  10  0 
125  7  6 

125  2  6 

£  s.  d. 
100  10  0 
125  7  6 

125  2  6 

♦Rates  quoted  in  Australian  currency  on  basis  of  £100. 
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The  State  Savings  Bank  of  Western  Australia. 

255.  The  State  (Govenunent)  Savings  Bank  of  AVesteni 
Australia,  which  commenced  business  in  3863,  was  amal¬ 
gamated  with  the  Commonwealth  Savings  Bank  in  1931  upon 
the  terins  set  forth  in  the  Agreement  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  AVestern  Australia  and  the  Commonwealth  Bank 
and  ratified  by  the  State  Savings  Bank  Transfer  Act,  1931. 
Just  prior  to  the  transfer,  the  deposits  in  the  AVestern  Aus¬ 
tralian  Savings  Bank  amounted  to  neai'ly  £8,000,000,  and  the 
deposits  in  the  AVestern  Australian  branch  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Savings  Bank  totalled  approximately  £2,750,000.  In 
moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  said  Act  the 
then  Premier  (Sir  James  Mitchell)  said,  inter  alia: — 

(’)  “  There  had  been  pretty  consistent  withdrawals.  One  would  expect 
there  would  be  in  bad  times.  In  good  times  people  pay  their  money  into 
the  savings  bank,  but  in  bad  times  they  have  to  draw  upon  their  accounts. 
No  doubt  people  who  had  their  money  in  the  bank  were  withdrawing  it  to 
meet  living  expenses,  for  the  payment  of  taxation  and  other  accounts  or 
to  make  investments.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  withdrawals  become  heavier 

as  the  days  went  by.  In  July  over  £100,000  was  withdrawn . 

I  knew,  of  course,  that  the  cash  we  had  at  our  disposal  would  soon  become 

exhausted .  The  security  was  there  in  Federal  bonds,  and  could  only 

be  sold  at  a  discount  even  then.  There  was  no  run  on  the  bank  at  that  time, 
but  I  realised  the  risk.  I  consulted  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank 
that  I  could  not  arrange  finance  to  meet  a  serious  run.  I  could 

not  realise  on  the  securities  held  by  our  Savings  Bank .  There  was  just 

under  £8,000,000  deposited  in  the  State  Savings  Bank  ;  that  is,  £8,000,000 
of  the  £23,000,000  on  deposit  by  the  people  of  this  State  in  the  whole  of 
banks  was  deposited  in  the  State  Savings  Bank.  I  knew  that  if  the  Savings 
Bank  closed,  in  the  first  place  it  would  bring  great  discredit  on  the  State, 
and  in  the  second  place  the  £8,000,000  would  become  frozen  at  a  time  when 
money  was  wanted.  I  knew  there  were  270,000  accounts  in  the  bank  repre¬ 
senting  probably  160,000  depositors.  I  had  to  keep  before  me  the  interests 
of  the  150,000  depositors,  every  one  of  whom  is  entitled  to  get  his  money 

whenever  he  desires  it .  The  funds  of  the  State  Savings  Bank  are 

largely  invested  in  Government  stocks,  the  amount  being  £6,862,000.  0/ 

this  sum  £2,280,000  is  in  Federal  bonds,  which,  (or  the  reasons  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  are  unsaleable  at  anything  like  face  value.  Those  bonds  have  been 
accumulated  over  a  considerable  period,  and  appeared  to  be  securities  that  could 
be  readily  realised.  When  I  was  in  Melbourne  they  were  quoted  on  the  market 
at  £83,  and  it  was  only  a  nominal  value.  After  the  end  of  July,  we  had 
£300,000  cash  m  the  Savings  Bank  available  to  meet  further  withdrawals. 

(1)  W.A.  Parliamentary  Debates,  30th  September,  1931,  p.  6411,  e<  «eg. 
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It  would  not  have  taken  much  of  a  run  to  exhaust  that  £300,000.  The  bank 
has  always  invested  in  securities  in  the  shape  of  Government  bonds.  The 
following  shows  the  investment  of  funds  : — 


£  8.  d. 


Metropolitan  Waterworks,  Goldfields  Water  Supply 
Debentures 

Debentures  under  Agi-icultural  Lands  Purchase  Act  .... 

Water  Board's  Debentures 

Local  Inscribed  Stock  Certificates 


258,069  3 

247,873  6 

28,995  17 
4,122,906  15 


Land  Drainage  Act  Debentures 
Treasury  Bills 
Treasury  Bonds  .... 

W.A.  Government  Debentures 
Commonwealth  Government 
Inscribed  Stock  .... 


7,789  13 


{ 


192,962 

6,210 

2,248,231 

31,950 


12 

0 

10 

0 


0 

7 

1 

0 

4 

9 

0 

0 

0 


£7,144,988  17  9 


. Under  the  conditions  of  amalgamation,  we  are  to  receive  70 

per  cent,  of  the  increased  deposits  of  the  amalgamated  banks  as  from  the 
1st  October,  1931 .  The  profit  and  loss  wnll  be  shared  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Bank  and  the  State  Government .  The  cost  of  running 

the  bank  will  be  reduced  and  the  profit  will  be  greater  because  of  the  larger 

number  of  accounts .  Our  deposits  yield  a  profit  of  £19,000  a  year 

at  present .  We  guarantee  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  securities 

and  principal  as  well . The  amalgamation  is  to  last  for  25  years, 

with  the  option  of  renewal  for  another  20  years . ” 

256.  It  is  not  doing  an  injustice  to  say  that  the  following  re¬ 
marks,  made  hy  the  present  Chief  Secretary  (Hon.  J.  M. 
Drew,  M.L.C.)  during  the  debate  on  the  Bill,  very  accurately 
described  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  necessity  for  the 
transfer : — 

(*)  “The  Commonwealth  Bank  authorities . had  been  after  our 

State  Savings  Bank  for  years.  Various  Governments,  including  the  Collier 
Administration,  hiui  been  approached,  and  a  proposal  similar  as  far  as  I  can 
remember  to  this  embodied  in  the  Bill,  was  turned  down  by  the  Collier 
Government.  But  here,  in  the  circumstances  the  Commonwealth  Bank 
authorities  saw  an  opportunity  for  gaining  their  end,  and  they  put  on  the 
screw  by  refusing  to  grant  accommodation  to  this  State  for  the  piu'pose 
of  enabling  the  State  Savings  Bank  to  pay  its  way.  And  that  despite  the 
fact — and  they  were  acquainted  with  the  fact — that  over  £2,250,00)  of 
oui*  depositors'  money  was  locked  up  in  Commonwealth  Bonds.  No  doubt 
when  that  money  was  invested  in  Commonwealth  Bonds,  it  was  so  invested 
in  the  confident  belief  that,  if  an  emergency  arose  and  funds  were  needed 
to  keep  our  Savings  Bank  afloat,  the  Commonwealth  Bank  would  advance 
against  the  Commonwealth  securities.” 

257.  It  is  also  allowable  to  point  out  that  these  difficulties  in 
which  the  State  Savings  Bank  found  itself,  would  not  have 
arisen  if,  in  respect  of  the  note  issue,  the  State  and  not  the 


(1)  W.A.  Parliamentary  Debates,  13th  October,  1931,  p.  4578. 
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Commonwealth  had  had  control  of  the  printin«-  press  and  Lad 
used  it  as  it  has  been  used  on  occasions  by  the  Commonwealth 
Bank,  or  if  British  Treasury  bills  had  been  purcliased  with 
the  funds  which  were  invested  in  Commonwealth  bonds. 


The  Agricultural  Bank  of  Western  Australia. 

258.  The  Agricultural  Bank  of  Western  Australia  is  a  State- 
owned  institution.  It  was  established  in  1894  and  is  the  main 
instrument  through  wdiicli  the  Government  has  extensively 
assisted  in  financing  and  encouraging  land  settlement  in  West¬ 
ern  Austi’alia.  The  Bank  is  managed  b}^  three  trustees  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Agricultural  Bank  Act,  1906-30.  The  Bank 
does  not  accept  deposits  like  an  ordinary  bank.  Prior  to 
1931  it  derived  its  funds  from  the  issue  of  mortgage  bonds  by 
the  State  Treasurer,  and  from  money  appropriated  by  Par¬ 
liament  for  the  purpose.  Since  that  date,  however,' funds 
required  bj  the  Bank  are  obtained  by  a  separate  statutoiw 
Board  created  under  the  Finance  and  Development  Board 
Act,  1931,  with  the  necessary  borrowing  powers.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest  due  in  respect  of  such  bonds  or  other  bor¬ 
rowings  is  chargeable  upon  the  funds  of  the  bank,  and.  in  the 
event  of  any  insufficiency  therein,  upon  the  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund. 

259.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  Bank  makes 
advances  to  persons  engaged  in  agricultural,  horticultural  or 
pastoral  pursuits,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  £2,000.  Ad¬ 
vances  are  made  upon  the  security  of  first  mortgage  upon 
which  interest  is  payable  half-yearly  during  the  first  ten  years 
o  the  loan.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period  the  half-yearly 
payments  commence  to  cover  repayments  of  principal  and 
interest,  so  that  a  settler  discharges  his  total  liability  within 
a  terrn  of  20  years.  The  advances  are  generally  granted  for 
a  specific  purpose,  e.g.,  so  much  to  purchase  stock,  machinery, 
see  ,  or  ^pei phosphate;  so  much  to  carry  out  improvements 

fallowing,  ringbarking,  fencing,  buildings, 

260.  The  Agricultural  Bank  also  controls  the  Soldiers’ 
bettlement  Scheme  and  certain  sections  of  the  Group  Settle- 

6Die.  The  Industries  Assistance  Board — instituted 

•  I  ?  special  assistance  to  the  settlers  who  were 

s  rie  en  y  the  drought  of  1914-15 — is  a  board  whose  mem¬ 
bers  are  also  trustees  of  the  Agricultural  Bank. 
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261.  The  balance  sheets  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  and  the 
Industries  Assistance  Board  will  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  19 
and  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

The  Cheque-Paying  Banks. 

262.  The  Acts  under  which  the  various  Joint  Stock  Banks 
are  incorporated,  differ  somewhat.  While  most  of  the  older 
banks  were  incorporated  by  special  Act  or  Charter,  the  newer 
banks  are  generally  registered  under  a  “Companies  Act”  or 
some  equivalent  Act.  This  is  also  the  case  with  those  banks 
which,  after  the  crisis  of  1893  in  the  Eastern  States,  were 
reconstructed. 


263.  The  cheque-paying  banks  operating  in  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  at  the  present  time  and  having  various  branches 
throughout  the  State  are: — 


Bank. 

Head  Office. 

Year  of  Estab¬ 
lishment  in  Wes¬ 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales 

Sydney 

tern  Australia. 
1883t 

National  Bank  of  Australasia,  Limited  .... 

Melbourne 

1866 

Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Limited 

London 

1878 

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Limited 

Melbourne 

1888 

Bank  of  Australasia 

London 

1841* 

English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank, 
Ltd . 

London 

1921t 

Bank  of  Adelaide  ..  . 

Adelaide 

1922 

Australian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Ltd . 

Sydney 

1926t 

Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia 

Sydney 

1913 

*  Western  Australian  business  discontinued  in  1845,  and  recommenced  on  2nd 
May,  1894.  f  The  Western  Australian  Bank  which  commenced  business  in  1841, 
and  the  Australian  Bank  of  Commerce  which  commenced  business  in  1926,  were 
both  amalgamated  with  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  the  former  on  the  29th 
March,  1927,  and  the  latter  on  28th  December,  1931.  }  The  Royal  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  which  commenced  business  in  1915,  amalgamated  with  the  English, 
Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank,  Ltd.,  on  Ist  April,  1927. 

264.  Banks  transacting  business  in  the  State  are  required  to 
furnish  a  quarterly  statement  of  their  assets  and  liabilities  in 
Western  Australia.  According  to  the  Quarterly  Statistical 
Abstract  No.  271,  1933,  the  total  average  assets  and  liabilities 
for  the  year  1932-33  were  as  follows: — 

CHEQUE-PAYING  BANKS  (FORMERLY  BANKS  OF  ISSUE) 
OPERATING  IN  WESTERN  AUSTR  ALIA. 

Quarter  ended  31^^  December y  1933. 

Tot^al  Average  Assets  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  £27  millions 

Total  Average  Liabilities  ....  ....  .  ..  ....  £17-5  millions 

The  above  items  are  detailed  in  Appendix  No.  20  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter. 
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APPENDIX  No,  9. 


WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 


Atnounts  provided  for  Sinking  Fund  each  Year  since  Federation. 


Year. 


1899-1900 

1901  ... 

1902  ... 

1903  ... 

1904  ... 

1905  ... 

1906  ... 

1907  ... 

1908  ... 

1909  ... 

1910  ... 

1911  ... 

1912  ... 

1913  ... 

1914  ... 

1915  ... 

1916  ... 

1917  ... 

1918  ... 

1919  ... 

1920  ... 

1921  ... 

1922  ... 

1923  ... 

1924  ... 

1925  ... 

1926  ... 

1927  ... 

1928  ... 

1929  ... 

1930  ... 

1931  ... 

1932  ... 

1933  ... 


Amounts  pro¬ 
vided  from 
Revenue. 


£ 

65,207 

70,816 

136,820 

180,440 

176,669 

190,526 

209,492 

232,336 

238,666 

243,763 

243.761 
236,254 
245,275 
244,555 

250.100 
258,792 
265,457 
275,686 
301,532 
313,851 
314,442 
315,654 
281,060 
223,917 
226,561 
236,232 
257,830 
212,951 
157,080 

171.100 
187,970 
220,218 
238,604 

265.762 


Contribution 
under  Federal 
Aid  Roads 
Act. 

£ 


3,690 

9,650 

14,030 

24,343 

10,574 

21,148 


Contribution 
under  Wire 
Netting  Agree¬ 
ment. 

£ 


5,870 

6,014 

6,069 

6,118 

6,709 


Total. 


£ 

65,207 

70,816 

136,820 

180,440 

176,669 

190,526 

209,492 

232,336 

238,666 

243,763 

243,761 

236,254 

245,275 

244,555 

250,100 

258,792 

265,457 

275,686 

301,532 

313,851 

314,442 

315,654 

281,060 

223,917 

226,561 

236,232 

257,830 

212,951 

160,770 

186,620 

208,014 

250,630 

255,296 

293,619 
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APPENDIX  No.  10. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

(Jross  and  Net  Loan  Expenditure  also  Amounts  applied  to  Funding  of  Revenue 

Deficits. 

Gross  Net 


Year. 

Expenditure. 

Expenditure. 

Per  Head. 

Deficit  Funded, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

UX)l-02 

... 

1,573,829 

1,573,829 

8 

2 

2 

... 

1002-03 

... 

1, 698,810 

1,698,810 

7 

19 

3 

1903-04 

751,741 

751,741 

3 

6 

3 

1904-05 

... 

698,019 

698,019 

2 

17 

9 

1905-06 

537,558 

537,558 

2 

2 

2 

1906-07 

... 

724,616 

724,616 

2 

15 

5 

1907-08 

... 

732,036 

732,036 

2 

16 

0 

1908-09 

1,020,274 

1,020,274 

3 

16 

5 

... 

1909-10 

1,044,524 

1,044,524 

3 

16 

5 

1910-11 

... 

1,503,090 

1,603,090 

5 

6 

10 

1911-12 

... 

2,309,552 

2,309,552 

7  ' 

16 

11 

1912-13 

. . . 

3,409,218 

3,409,218 

10 

17 

6 

1913-14 

2,913,010 

2,913,010 

9 

1 

8 

1914^15 

... 

2,521,608 

2,521,608 

7 

15 

8 

1915-16 

1,584,642 

1,584,642 

4 

19 

3 

... 

1916-17 

855,183 

855,183 

2 

15 

1 

690,000 

0  ( 

1917-18 

... 

1,054,178 

1,054,178 

3 

8 

2 

729,871 

3 

1918-19 

1,049,736 

1,049,736 

3 

6 

8 

1,346,594 

5 

1919-20 

2,663,320 

2,663,320 

8 

2 

8 

41,187 

9 

1920-21 

2,586,404 

2,586,404 

7 

16 

4 

... 

6  < 

1921-22 

2,464,925 

2,454,925 

7 

6 

3 

857,688 

1922-23 

3,389,299 

3,389,299 

9 

17 

3 

120,000 

0  1 

1923-24 

... 

3,936,833 

3,936,833 

11 

2 

6 

160,000 

0  ' 

1924-25 

.  4,099,021 

4,099,021 

11 

5 

2 

1,791,236 

4 

1925-26 

4,078,686 

4,078,686 

10 

19 

2 

387,617 

5 

1926-27 

... 

4,113,054 

4,113,054 

10 

17 

2 

15,892 

12 

1927-28 

4,680,260 

4,680,260 

11 

18 

7 

... 

1928-29 

... 

4,372,269 

4,338.972 

10 

15 

5 

1929-30 

3,693,052 

3,476,405 

8 

6 

10 

1930-31 

... 

1,759,263 

1,759,263 

4 

3 

8 

1931-32 

1,380.225 

1,108,425 

2 

12 

7 

1932-33 

.. . 

2,217,982 

1.968,707 

4 

13 

0 

... 

0,140,087  5  10 
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APPENDIX  No.  11. 

WESTEBX  AUSTRALIA. 


Statement  sfiotcing  Pubiic  Debt,  Interest  Liability  and  Debt  per  head  of  Population  for  the  Years  ref  ovt 

hereunder. 


Year. 

Debt  OutsUnding. 

Interest  Payable. 

Debt  iwr 
head  of 
Population. 

.Australia. 

Overseas. 

Total. 

.\u8tralia. 

Overseas. 

Total. 

30th  June— 

: 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1900  ... 

...  i 

953,310 

10,721,330 

11,674,640 

374,618 

68 

5 

2 

1905  ... 

...  1 

1  2,600,520 

14,042,253 

16,642,773 

09,777 

474,630 

574,407 

68 

13 

10 

1910  ... 

...  ' 

t  2,939;000 

20,348,453 

23,287,453 

109,184 

650,259 

759,443 

85 

2 

8 

1915  ... 

... 

10,434,969 

26,587,653 

37,022,622 

351,929 

935.931 

1,287,860 

114 

12 

3 

1920  ... 

... 

15,340,450 

31.481,553 

46,822,003 

594,433 

1,153,159 

1,747,592  1 

-  143 

0 

2 

1921  ... 

17,568,414 

31,471,253 

49.039,667  ' 

'  700,488 

1,213,140 

1,913,628 

148 

4 

9 

1(»22  ./. 

.... 

18,498,125 

36,461,653 

54,959,778 

868,385 

1,287.926 

2,156,311 

163 

14 

2 

1923  ... 

... 

19,035,101 

39,450,753 

58,485,854 

891,246 

1,459,906 

2,351,152 

170 

4 

3 

1924  ... 

20,530,102 

'44,2.35,680 

62,765,782 

980,482 

3 ,626,934 

2,607,416 

177 

7 

11 

1925  ... 

21,566,781 

42,926,480 

64,493,261 

1,113,735 

1,746,597 

2,860,332 

177 

2 

5 

1926  ... 

21,049,892 

48.961,029 

70,010,920 

1,166,464 

1,873,935 

3,040,399 

188 

2 

2 

1927  ...• 

22,614,262 

47,991,913 

70,606,175 

1,196,609 

1,885,478 

3,082,087 

186 

8 

5 

1928  ... 

24,673,424 

51,754,340 

76,427,764 

1,280.659 

1,741,245 

3,021,904 

194 

16 

5 

1929  ... 

... 

23,627,5t»0 

45,727,859 

69,355,449 

1,293,112 

1,871,498 

3,164,610 

170 

17 

7 

1930  ... 

25,387,730 

45,806,595 

71,194,325 

1,353,244 

1,904,088 

3,257,332 

170 

16 

6 

1931  ... 

... 

28,321,742 

48,243,143 

76,564.885 

1,466,164 

1,935,219  ; 

S  3,401,383 

182 

0 

8 

1932  ... 

...  31,548,660 

48,159,293 

79,707,953 

1,246,125 

2,022,650 

3.268,775 

189 

1 

1 

1933  ... 

...  35,744,567 

47.770.131 

83,514,698 

1,306,851 

1,931,776 

3,238.627 

107 

6 

10 

APPENDIX  No.  12. 


WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 


t*ercenUige  of  Interest  and  Excluinge  eftarged  to  total  itevenwf  ExpendUvre. 


Year. 

i 

Total  Revenue 
Expenditure. 

Interest.  | 

Exchan(;e.  * 

1 

I 

Tot^I. 

Percentage  of 
Interest  and 
Exchange  to 
Revenue 
Expend!  ture. 

101)0 . 

£  1 
2,615»675  ; 

£ 

374,618 

£ 

£ 

374,618 

14"?  32 

lOOa . 

3,745,225  1 

574,407 

574,407 

15-33 

1910 . 

3,447,731 

759,443 

759,443 

22  03 

1915 . 

5. 706, .541 

1.287,860 

1,287,860 

22-57 

1920  . 

6,531,725 

1,747,502 

1,747,592 

26-76 

1921 . 

1  7,476,291 

1,913,628 

1,913,628 

•25-60 

1922  . 

... 

7,630,242 

2,156..311 

2,156,311 

•28-23 

192.J  ... 

i  7,612,856 

2,:i51,152 

•2,351,152 

30  88 

1024  . 

8,094,753 

2,607,416 

2,607,416 

32-21 

1925  . 

1... 

.  8,430,844 

2,860,332 

2,860,332 

33-89 

1926  . 

8,907,300  , 

3,040,399 

3,040,399 

34-13 

1927  . 

... 

9,722,588 

3,082,087 

3,082,087 

31-70 

192S . . 

... 

9,834,415 

3,021,904 

3,021,904 

30-73 

1020  . 

10,223,919 

3,164,610 

3,164,610 

30-95 

1930  . 

10,268,519  ; 

3,257..332 

‘  5,155 

3.962.487 

31-77 

1931 . 

10,107,205  1 

3,401,383 

331,152 

3,732.535 

36-92 

1932  . 

9,593,212 

3,268.775 

620.058 

3,888.833 

40-54 

1933  . 

9,196,234 

3,238.627 

566.983 

3,805,610 

41-38 
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APPENDIX  No.  13. 

WESTEKK  AUSTRALIA. 


Expenditure  on  Social  Services. 


Year. 

Education, 
Science, 
and  Art. 

Relief  of 
Destitution 
(Child 
M’elfare). 

Hospitals, 
including 
Hospital  for 

I  Insane. 

\  Law, 

1  Order, 

!  and  Public 
j  Safety. 

1  Abori- 
'  gines. 

Benevo¬ 
lent  and 
Other 
Grants. 

I  Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

i  ^ 

£ 

£ 

1900 

119,629 

23,371 

75,539 

240,272 

i  10,000 

15,780 

484,591 

1905 

214,733 

33,041 

102,255 

266,620 

13,881 

12,697 

643,177 

1910 

255,451 

38,756 

125,164 

227,694 

24,777 

7,488 

679,330 

1915 

373,591 

81,336 

160,276 

256,415 

;  10,259 

4,953 

885,830 

1920 

462,749 

83,285 

321,081 

288,794 

16,134 

4,573 

1,176,616 

1921 

547,455 

88,281 

295,062 

306,485 

20,423 

3,885 

1,261,591 

1922 

600.860 

93,562 

269,933 

297,955 

16,737 

5,009 

1,284,056 

1928 

614,891 

95,626 

269,123 

293,078 

16,108 

4,295 

1,293,121 

1924 

633,830 

93,522 

269,832 

301,694 

16,624 

4,656 

1,320,157 

1925 

637,408 

100,496 

293,442 

309,237 

16,899 

4,386 

1,361,868 

1926 

648,714 

109,220 

(a)  305,040 

333,896 

19,245 

4,141 

1,420,256 

1927 

703,702 

108,425 

302,048 

355,155 

18,562 

3,233 

1,491,125 

1928 

735,548 

106,352 

302,811 

354,414 

11,626 

3,208 

1,513,959 

1929 

751,343 

136,222 

317,106 

371,070 

22,376 

3,272 

1,601,389 

1930 

764,267 

170,462 

324,506 

409,055 

23,889 

3,308 

1,695,487 

1931 

736.461 

570,703 

243,200 

377,554 

20,893 

3,158 

1,951,975 

1932 

599,822 

791,462 

164,090 

318,188 

21,187 

2,458 

1,897,207 

1933 

603,812 

490,297 

166,647 

314,856 

21,616 

2,378 

1,599,606 

£ 

10,004,266 

3,214,419 

4,307,161 

5,621,432  } 

321,186 

92,877 

23,561,341 

<a) 


From  1926  the  foUowing  addltioDal  amounts  have  been  expended  on  Hospitals  from  Trust 
Funds : — 


1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 


£ 

3,000 

26,168 

41,707 

35,590 

37,137 

92,571 

156,579 

179,961 


APPENDIX  No.  14, 

WKSTERN  AUSTKAMA. 

llevenut  from  Taxation  for  each  year  since  t'edcration. 
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1 

Motor  Thx 
I)er  heart 
of  Popu¬ 
lation. 

... 

... 

0  r.  P 

0  H  H 

0  10  7 

0  12  0 

0  14  11 

0  13  7 

0  13  2 

0  12  11 

i  . 

I 

1  0  13  1 

Taxation 
Revenue 
per  Heart 
of  Popu¬ 
lation. 
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1 

© 

- 

1 

i  Total 
j  Tax- 
1  ation. 

i 
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Motor  Tax 
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Special 
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1 

1  ^ 

p 

5 
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51 
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r 

5 

li 

r 
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©  -»•  50 

•  51 
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51 

1 
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51 

! 

'  Amuse- 
ment 
Tax. 

i 

S  ©  X 
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! 

12  i 

®  1 
5  I 

11 

© 

© 

© 

© 

£ 

22 

1 
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APPENDIX  No.  15. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

Rehirn  in  respect  of  Public  Servants,  showing : — 

(1)  Total  Number  at  1910,  1915,  1920,  and  each  year  thereafter. 

(2)  Total  Annual  Cost  per  head  of  population. 

(3)  Average  Annual  Salary. 


Number 

Total 

Cost 

i:>er 

Average 

Year. 

of  Public 

Annual 

head  of 

Annual 

Servants. 

Cost. 

Population. 

Salary. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

1910 

... 

3,569 

610,139 

2 

4 

1 

170 

19  1 

1915 

4,775 

859,091 

2 

14 

0 

179 

18  3 

1920 

5,162 

1,058,117 

3 

3 

11 

204 

19  7 

1921 

5,083 

1,211,999 

3 

12 

2 

238 

8  10 

1922 

5,077 

1,248,368 

3 

12 

8 

245 

17  9 

1923 

5,332 

1,266,317 

3 

11 

7 

237 

9  10 

1924 

5,425 

1,325,598 

3 

12 

9 

244 

7  0 

1925 

5,525 

1,378,584 

3 

14 

1 

249 

10  4 

1926 

5,636 

1,415,238 

3 

14 

8 

251 

2  1 

1927 

5,716 

1,543,577 

3 

18 

8 

270 

0  10 

1928 

5,885 

1,616,179 

3 

19 

7 

274 

12  6 

1929 

6,031 

1,673,571 

4 

0 

3 

277 

9  10 

1930 

6,047 

1,701,658 

4 

0 

10 

281 

8  1 

1931 

5,707 

1,560,723 

3 

14 

0 

273 

9  6 

1932 

... 

5,260 

1,321,840 

3 

2 

5 

251 

6  0(a) 

1933 

... 

5,315 

1,330,147 

3 

2 

10 

250 

5  3(a) 

(a)  Subject  to  reductions  under  Financial  Emergency  Act. 
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APPENDIX  No.  16. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

EXPENDITURE  FROM  REVENUE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS. 
EACH  YEAR  SINCE  FEDERATION. 


Year. 

im) 

Amount. 

£ 

219,465 

1901 

324,123 

1902 

273,522 

1903 

428,051 

1904 

518,109 

1905 

337,927 

1906 

238,151 

1907 

192,977 

1908 

178,776 

1909 

151,728 

1910 

124,820 

1911 

V-.  . 

161,467 

1912 

206,165 

1913 

258,448 

1914 

297,411 

1915 

132,780 

1916 

86,505 

1917 

107,161 

1918 

98,702 

1919 

104,615 

1920 

116,488 

1921 

123,988 

1922 

93,587 

1923 

76,042 

1924 

87,220 

1925 

89,538 

1926 

82,688 

1927 

88,971 

1928 

89,668 

1929 

97,712 

1930 

111,536 

1931 

48,648 

1932 

20,330 

1933 

19,159 

APPENDIX  No.  17, 

BALANCK  SHBE'I’  OF  'I'HE  0().\tMOm\'KAt;rH  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA  AT  .30th  .JUNE,  19.3.3. 
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£715,566  17  8  £715,566  17 


ArPKNDix  No.  17 — continued. 

Balance  Sheet  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia— con^/tuedJ. 

j)R.  RESERVE  FUND. 
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11th  September,  1933.  C.  J.  CERUTTY, 

Auditor- General  for  the  Commonwealth. 
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APPENDIX  No.  18. 

{Extract  from  Commonwealth  Year  Book^  No.  25,  1932  {p.  350).) 

STATEMENT  OF  LONDON  EXCHANGE  RATES. 

Rates  of  Exchange. — (i)  Australia  on  London.  The  following  statement,  which 
has  been  prepared  from  data  very  kindly  supplied  by  the  General  Manager  of  the  Bank 
of  New  South  Wales,  Sydney,  gives  particulars  of  the  various  rates  of  exchange,  Australia 
on  London,  in  operation  since  16th  October,  1913.  The  details  given  show  the  value 
in  Australia  of  £100  in  Tendon  according  to  the  rates  quoted  by  the  Associated  Banks 
for  buving  and  selling  £100  in  London  on  telegraphic  transfer.  Prior  to  30th  October, 
1920,  when  “  T.T.’'  buying  rates  were  not  quoted,  the  rate  was  determined  approximately 
by  applying  the  difference  between  the  buying  and  selling  rates  for  “  On  Demand  ” 
drafts  to  the  quoted  T.T.’*  selling  rate. 


EXCHANGE  RATES.— AUSTRALIA  ON  LONDON,  TELEGRAPHIC  TRANSFER, 

1913  TO  1932. 


Date  on  which  Rate  began  to 

Operate.  London. 

£  sterling. 

16th  October,  1913  .  100 

19th  August,  1914 
29th  September,  1914 
24th  October,  1914 

12th  May,  1915  . 

30th  September,  1915 
23rd  Febniary,  1916  ... 

15th  November,  1916  ... 

29th  May,  1917  . 

3rd  October,  1917 

12th  Januar}’,  1920 
8th  October,  1920 
14th  October,  1920 
30th  October,  1920 
10th  December,  1920  ... 

23rd  December,  1921  ... 

17th  February,  1922  ... 

6th  April,  1922  . 

15th  May,  1922 

14th  July,  1922  . 

8th  September,  1922  . 

10th  October,  1922  . 

7th  November,  1922  ... 

14th  January,  1924 
22nd  February,  1924  ... 

10th  March,  1924 

8th  May,  1924  . . 

5th  September,  1924  ... 

29th  September,  1924 
loth  October,  1924 

6th  May,  1925  ... 

loth  June,  1925  . 

9th  June,  1926 

20th  April,  1927  . 

27th  June,  1927  . 


Exchange. 

- A -  — ^  Commission 

Australia  (Mean  of  Buying  for  £100 
and  Selling  Rates).  (Sterling). 


£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

KX)  plus 

0 

6 

3 

8 

9 

0 

10 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

15 

0 

- 

0 

17 

6 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

12 

6 

1 

5 

0 

12 

6 

0 

18 

9 

13 

9 

0 

12 

6 

15 

0 

0 

7 

6 

15 

0 

0 

2 

6 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

15 

0 

0 

13 

9 

16 

3 

♦» 

1 

5 

0 

15 

0 

- 

1 

15 

0 

15 

0 

1 

10 

0 

15 

0 

„ 

1 

2 

6 

12 

6 

,, 

0 

15 

0 

15 

0 

,, 

0 

10 

0 

15 

0 

♦» 

0 

2 

6 

15 

0 

100  less 

0 

3 

9 

13 

9 

0 

7 

6 

12 

6 

,, 

0 

10 

0 

15 

0 

»♦ 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

5 

0 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

10 

0 

,, 

2 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

5 

0 

10 

0 

,, 

2 

10 

0 

10 

0 

- 

3 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

6 

2 

6 

,, 

o 

2 

6 

2 

6 

0 

1 

3 

3 

9 

100  plus 

0 

6 

3 

3 

9 

,, 

0 

8 

9 

3 

9 

Appendix  No.  18. — continued. 


EXCHANGE  RATES.—AUSTRALIA  ON  LONDON,  TELEGRAPHIC  TRANSFER, 

1913  TO  193*2 — conlinued. 

Exchange. 


 — 

Commission 

Date  on  which  Rate  began  to  Australia  (Mean  of  Buying 

for  £100 

Operate. 

London.  and  vSelling  Rates). 

(Sterling). 

£  sterling.  £  £ 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

8th  July,  1927  ... 

... 

100  100  plus  0 

11 

3 

3  9 

19th  March,  1928 

... 

.  „  0 

15 

0 

5  0 

2*2nd  July,  1929 

... 

.  „  1 

0 

0 

5  0 

3rd  September,  1929 

.  „  1 

5 

0 

5  0 

10th  October,  1929 

.  „  1 

10 

0 

5  0 

18th  December,  1929 

.  „  1 

17 

6 

5  0 

28th  January,  1930 

2 

6 

3 

6  3 

17th  February,  1930 

16 

3 

6  3 

10th  March,  1930 

...  ...  »«  3 

16 

3 

6  3 

24th  March,  1930 

.  b 

6 

3 

3  9 

9th  October,  1930 

.  „  8 

15 

0 

5  0 

6th  January,  1931 

.  L> 

6 

3 

3  9 

13th  January,  1931 

.  „  18 

3 

9 

3  9 

17th  January,  1931 

5 

0 

5  0 

29th  January,  1931 

.  „  0 

5 

0 

5  0 

18th  March,  1932 

.  „  -5 

5 

0 

5  0 

The  “  Commission  ”  which  represents  the  banks’  ‘‘  turn  *'  on  each  £100  sterling 
exchanged  has  been  computed  by  taking  half  the  difference  between  the  buying  and 
selling  rates. 
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Appendix  No.  18. — continued. 

Clearing  House  Returns. — Particulars  of  the  aggregate  bank  clearings  for  each 
capital  city,  as  furnished  by  the  Associated  Banks,  Melbourne,  are  given  in  the  following 
table.  Since  October,  1929,  transactions  connected  \vith  the  issue  and  redemption  of 
Treasury  Bills  have  resulted  in  largely"  inflated  clearings.  These  transactions  are  of  an 
abnormal  character,  and  for  the  years  1929  to  1931  are  shown  separately.  A  weekly 
average  of  bank  clearings  is  compiled  from  information  supplied  by  the  Commonw’ealth 
Bank,  Sydney,  and  published  in  the  Quarterly  Summary'  of  Australian  Statistics. 


CLEARING  HOUSE  RETURNS.— VALUE  OP  BILLS,  CHEQUES,  Etc.,  1870  TO 

1931. 


Year. 

Sydney. 

Mel- 

bourne. 

Brislmne. 

Adelaide. 

Perth. 

Hobart. 

1870  . 

1880  . 

1890  . 

1895  . 

1900  . 

£*000. 

108,509 

144,080 

£*000. 

68,221 

103,353 

315,190 

130.787 

159,949 

£'000. 

£^000. 

! 

£’000. 

£’000. 

1905  . 

1910 . 

1915 . 

1920  . 

1925  . 

189,826 

274,344 

357,803 

764,546 

909,114 

187.632 

261,383 

299,295 

725,006 

803.083 

32,255 

61,060 

96,291 

160,539 

192,968 

60,950 

166,011 

171,092 

80,758 

101,085 

25,557 

1926  . 

1927  . 

1928  . 

954,253 

1,034,894 

1,033,511 

790,111 

825,676 

762,851 

195,710 

192,274 

196,566 

178,898 

186,752 

164,166 

103,523 

111,454 

1 12,503 

25,691 

26,805 

28,226 

1929— 

Ordinary  Transac¬ 
tions 

Treasury  Bills  Trans¬ 
actions  ... 

... 

812,105 

2,566 

... 

' 

Total 

1,043,320 

814,671 

196,253 

156,686 

114,587 

27,365 

1930— 

Ordinary  Transac¬ 
tions 

Treasury  Bills  Trans¬ 
actions  ... 

872,390 

20,771 

'  1 

697,641 

28,274 

1 

... 

Total 

893,161 

725,915 

167,999 

125,684 

89,034 

23,092 

1931— 

Onlinary  Transac¬ 
tions 

Treasury  Bills  Trans¬ 
actions  ... 

683,1-70 

151,512 

566,865 

85,999 

... 

... 

Total 

834,088 

0r)2,864 

144,814 

96,867 

71,356 

18,057 

APPENDIX  No.  19. 

THi:  AGRICULTUllAL  BANK  OF  WBSTJiRN  AUSTRALIA. 
Balance  Sheet  as  at  30th  June,  1933. 
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CIIAPTEK  7.— THE  EEFECT  OE  FEDEKATION  UPON 
THE  FINANCES  OF  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 


265.  The  liiiaiioial  disabilities  suffered  by  Western  Australia 
largely  in  common  with  the  other  States  of  the  Cominou- 
wealth  have  been  set  forth  in  Chapter  5  of  this  Case.  The 
financial  position  of  ^\'estern  Australia  from  1880  to  1933  is 
set  out  in  a  table  contained  in  Appendix  No.  21  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter.  In  that  table  it  is  shown  that  the  concession 
which  the  State  made  when  it  joined  the  Coinmonwealth,  viz., 
the  right  to  impose  Customs  duties,  was  its  most  valuable 
I’eveuue  producer.  On  the  other  hantl  the  liability  assumed  by 
the  Commonwealth  was  not  in  proportion  to  the  revenue 
rights  which  the  State  surreudered. 

266.  The  table  shows  the  change  which  has  come  over  the 

sources  of  the  State’s  revenue.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
receipts  from  the  Commonwealth  have  declined  from  1905, 
when  they  represented  28.4  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue,  to 
1933,  when  they  accounted  for  only  11.7  pei’  cent.  Income 
tax  has  increased  from  3.4  per  cent,  in  1905  to  6.5  per  cent, 
in  1933.  1933  is,  of  course,  an  unusual  year,  due  to  the  de¬ 

pression.  0  lie  revenue  from  income  tax  was  much  smaller 
than  UiSual,  aud  in  that  year  the  State  eiijoved  an  increased 
Commonwealth  grant.  If  the  year  1925 'is  taken  it  will  be 
found  that  income  tax  represents  8.5  per  cent,  of  the  revenue, 
whereas  the  receipts  from  the  Commonwealth  represent  only 
i  per  cent.  In  the  last  financial  year  Commonwealth  contri¬ 
butions  othei’  than  special  grants  re]>resented  only  5  per  cent, 
of  the  State  revenue. 


267.  When  attention  is  turned  to  the  expeiuliture  of  which 
the  State  was  relieved  when  Federation  was  established,  it 
is  found  that  in  the  year  1900  the  cost  of  Defence  Depart¬ 
ment,  Customs  Department,  Postmaster  General’s  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  Harbour  and  Tdghts  Department,  accounted  fo>- 
only  10.5  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  of  the  State.  ''Ht  was  verv 


(>)  .41thoiigh  the  lighthouse  service  was  not  taken  over  bv  the  Commonwealth 
jintd  some  years  after  Federation,  and  though  the  exptmditure  on  harboure  and 
hghte  includes  expenditure  on  harbours  which  is  still  undertaken  by  the  State 
for  the  sake  of  a  comparison  of  the  revenue  which  the  .State  surrendered  and  the 
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apparent  that  the  State  of  Western  Australia  surrendereil 
a  very  valuable  right  in  giving  up  its  Customs  duties,  and  was 
relieved  of  a  much  smaller  burden  of  expenditure. 

268.  '^^Phe  finaneial  reeoixls  since  1901  show  that  tlie  I’eveiiue 
available  to  this  State  from  the  Commonwealth  has  become 
a  smaller  and  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  revenue  of  the 
State,  and  the  Treasury  has  been  forced  to  enter  the  field  of 
direct  taxation  in  order  to  i)rovide  funds  to  enable  the  func¬ 
tions  of  govenlment  to  be  undertaken.  Tn  addition,  the  chai-ge 
for  certain  services  has  had  to  be  made  unduly  high.  Where 
the  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  has  increased,  such  in¬ 
crease  has  not  adequately  relieved  the  State  of  expenditure, 
for  many  of  the  services  undertaken  by  tbe  Commonwealth 
are  duplications  of  services  which  the  State  must  continue  to 
earr}'  on. 

269.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Commonwealth  has  very 
extensively  invaded  the  field  of  direct  taxation  and  that  the 
Commonwealth  has  priority  of  collection  over  the  States,  leav¬ 
ing  only  the  balance  to  the  State  Treasurers  out  of  which  to 
finance  all  the  social  services  such  as  education,  police,  health, 
etc.,  the  increasing  difficulty  of  those  States,  which  have  been 
prejudicially  affected  by  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  can  be  readily  appreciated.  The  effect  of  Federation 
on  the  State  of  Western  Australia’s  finances  has,  therefore, 
been  to  impose  an  ever-increasing  burden  on  the  taxpayers  of 
Western  Australia  to  maintain  the  Government  services  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  increasingly  severe  economy  has  had  to  be 
exercised  from  year  to  year. 

270.  At  tlie  time  of  Federation  Western  Australia  had  a 
small  population  and  a  large  undeveloped  tei'ritoiy.  Its 
revenue  Avas  sufiicient  to  meet  its  needs,  and  to  provide 
a  surplus  from  year  to  year.  So  buoyant  was  the  rev¬ 
enue  that  the  State  was  able  to  meet  out  of  revenue 
the  cost  of  many  public  Avorks  Avhich  subsequently  had  to 
be  met  out  of  loan,  a.tj.,  in  the  year  1895-96  out  of 
a  total  expenditure  of  £1,823,863,  the  State  pro  Added  £1+0,000 
for  the  erection  of  public  buikliiigs.  'Pwo  years  later, 
out  of  an  expenditure  of  £3,256,912,  of  AA'liich  £852,647  repre¬ 
sented  the  expendilui’e  on  railways,  the  State  Avas  able  to  pay 
for  the  erection  of  public  buildings  no  less  than  £362,000.  It 
resumed  land  for  a  national  park  costing  £15,000,  and  made 
provision  for  improvements  to  the  Bunbury  Harbour  costing 
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£100,000.  Ill  the  year  1898-99,  out  of  au  oxpeiiOiture  of 
£2,539,000,  of  which  the  railways  accounted  for  £749,000,  the 
State  was  able  to  subsidise  municipalities  to  the  extent  of 
£45,000,  and  also  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  many  of 
the  Government  biiildings  which  to-day  house  the  State  Gov¬ 
ernment  Departments. 

271.  When  the  conditions  of  these  earlier  years  are  con¬ 
trasted  with  tlie  conditions  obtaining  in  the  years  after  Feder¬ 
ation,  when  every  endeavour  had  to  be  made  to  save  revenue, 
the  real  effect  of  Federation  is  made  apparent. 

272.  Wliile  it  is  admitted  that  in  the  years  just  prior  to 
Federation  Western  Australia  was  i  dying  for  its  national 
income  very  largely  on  the  wealth  won  from  gold  mining,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  in  the  years  before  Federation,  West¬ 
ern  Australia  was  able  to  tinance  itself  very  comfortably  on 
the  customs  duties  without  placing  undue  hardship  on  its 
inliabitants ;  was  able  to  find  revenue  without  recourse  to 
direct  taxation;  was  able  to  meet,  out  of  its  revenue,  expendi¬ 
ture  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  could  be  legitimately 
charged  against  loan:  and  was  able  to  complete  its  financial 
year  with  a  surplus.  Since  Federation  the  State  has  lost  its 
most  valuable  right  to  impose  customs  duties ;  it  has  handed 
this  right  to  the  Commonwealth;  it  has  received  from  the 
Commonwealth  each  year  a  smaller  and  smaller  proportion 
of  its  revenue ;  and  has  been  forced  to  incur  loan  ex2ienditure 
fo  assist  in  the  development  of  its  primary  production,  thereby 
increasing  each  year  the  charge  against  revenue  for  interest. 
Ihe  summary  of  finances  shows  that  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt  has  increased  from  1880,  when  it  was  9.7  per  cent,  of  the 
total  revenue,  and  from  1900,  when  it  was  13  per  cent,  of  the 
total  revenue,  to  1933,  when  it  accounted  for  45 . 7  per  cent,  of 
the  total  revenue. 

273.  The  table  shows  that  the  financial  position  of  Western 
Australia  has  become  progressively  worse  since  Federation; 
only  in  five  years  have  revenue  surpluses  been  achieved.  The 
only  other  State  which  approaches  Western  Australia  in  this 
unfortunate  record  is  South  Australia.  The  other  States, 
with  the  exception  of  Tasmania,  have  had  more  surpluses 
than  deficits. 

274.  The  following  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  net 
annual  revenue  deficits  in  the  post  war  era  of  AVestern  A  us- 


tralia  are  related  to  the  annual  charges  for  interest,  sinking 
fund,  and,  in  recent  years,  exchange  payments: — 


War. 

Total 
IntLM-est, 
Milking 
Fund  and 
Exchange. 

1 

! 

lntere.*,t 

Earned. 

1  1 
1 

Percentage 
of  lMtere.st 
and  v*<inking  j 
Fund  paid  and 
represented 
by  Interest 
Earned. 

Sinking  ' 
I'lind  anil  ! 

Intel  e.st  ! 
Deficiency.  ‘ 

1 

1 

Net 

Revenue 

Deficit. 

! 

£ 

£ 

<) 

'  U  1 

1  ^  ' 

£ 

1918-19  ... 

1,972,802 

845,812 

42-8 

1,126,990 

652,015 

1919-20  ... 

2,002,035  ; 

1  1,015,342 

49-2 

1  1.040,093 

668,224 

1920-21 

2,229,282  j 

1,174,055 

52  •  7 

1.055.227 

686,726 

1921-22  ... 

2,437,371 

f  1,473,032 

i>0-4 

904,339  1 

1  732,135 

1922-23  ... 

2,575,009 

*  1,810,009 

70-5 

758.400  ! 

!  405,364 

1923-24  ... 

2,833,977 

1  2,158,200 

70-2 

075,771  ! 

'  229,157 

1924-25 

3,090.504 

!  2,049,683 

85  0 

446,881  ' 

58,398 

1925-20  ... 

3,298,229 

i  2,248,214 

08-2 

1,050,015  ' 

99,143 

1920-27 

3,295.038 

!  2,7.35,188 

83  0 

.)59,85U 

♦28.245 

1927-28 

3,178,984 

i  2,789,013 

87-7 

389,971 

26,467 

1928-29 

3,335,710 

2,003,107 

78-0 

732,603 

275,968 

1929-30  ... 

;  3,450,457 

1  2,388,107 

09-21 

1,062,290 

518,004 

1930-31 

1  3,952,753 

i  2,502,387 

63-30 

1,450,366 

1 ,420,539 

1931-32  ... 

4,127,437 

2,002,473 

03-05 

1,524,964 

1 ,557,896 

1932-33 

1  4,071,371 

! 

i  2,050,487 

1 

05-24 

1 

1,414.884 

864,081 

♦  Surplus. 


275.  It  is  submitted  that  the  deficits  of  the  State  are  not 
due  to  extravagance  in  the  public  administration,  or  to  an 
inadequate  scale  of  taxation.  The  latter  may  be  regarded  a.s 
more  than  equal  to  the  costs  in  respect  to  social  services. 

276.  Interest  charges  arising  from  the  providing  of  capital 
works  in  advance  of  popiilation,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
pursuit  of  national  objectives,  have  accounted  for  the  major 
portion  of  the  State  deficits. 

277.  The  State  claims  that  the  works  and  services  made 
available  by  expenditure  fVom  loan  were  essential  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  settlement  of  its  territory.  The  assets  are  an 
integral  i)art  of  the  assets  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  contri¬ 
bute  to  its  capacity  to  attract  and  settle  ]-)opulation. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Financial  Agreement  and  Sec¬ 
tion  lOoA  of  the  Constitution  have  dei)rived  the  State  of  con¬ 
trol  over  linaiicial  negotiations  in  resi>ect  of  State  finances 
has  been  explained  in  Chai>ter  5  of  tliis  Case. 
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Summary  of  Fixauces  of  Western  Australia,  1880  to  1933, 


SM 


V  03 
a)=3 

-3  c 

03 


03  03 
W-S 

rt  c 
S  o 


SC6 

4) 

1^1 

.e-e 

«  o 

r 


5g 

g| 


5 


§.fi 


c§? 

4)  V 


1880 

95,511 

53-0 

1  - 

1885 

134,842 

41-7  1 

1  ... 

1890 

182,546 

44-1 

... 

1895 

513,508 

45-6 

1900 

933,717 

32-4  j 

I  55,015 

1905 

...  1 

123,733  , 

1910 

132,180 

1915 

174,561 

1920 

416,134 

1925 

716,109 

1930 

751,116 

1931 

564,626 

1932 

441,883 

1933 

... 

i  539,960 

1,983 

11 

... 

11,626 

3-6 

... 

15,688 

3-8 

... 

34,645 

3'1 

1-9 

.  63,849 

2-2 

3*4 

98,006 

2-7  1,027,898 

3-6 

!  204,215 

5-6  703,723 

3*4 

;  197,400 

6*8  631,287 

7  1 

428,063 

7-3  598,273 

8-5 

507,921 

6-1  588,134 

7-7 

701,677 

7*2  773,432 

6-6 

569,759 

6-6  773,432 

5*5 

565,033 

6-0  773,432 

6-5 

588,555 

7-1  973,432 

180,050 

17,400 

9-7 

323,213 

44,060 

13-< 

414,314 

57,614 

13- 1‘ 

1,125,941 

139,815 

12-: 

2,875,396 

374,618 

13- » 

28- 

4 

3,615,340 

574,407 

15-, 

19 

■2 

3,657,670 

759,443 

20S 

12 

3 

5,140,725 

1,343,603 

26-] 

10 

2 

5,863,501 

1,858,875 

31-7 

7  ‘ 

0 

8,381,446 

2,860,332 

34-1 

7- 

7 

.9,750,515  ; 

3,262,487 

33*5 

9‘ 

0 

8,636,756  • 

3,732,535 

43-2 

9- 

6 

8,035,316 

3,888,833 

48*4 

11’ 

7 

8,332,153 

3,805,611 

45-7 
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WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 


Statement  showing 

a.  Total  Revenue  each  year  since  Federation. 

b.  Total  Expenditure. 

c.  Total  Surplus  or  Deficit. 

d.  Revenue  and  Expenditure  per  iiead  of  population. 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Surplus. 

Deficit. 

Per  liead  of 

Revenue. 

population. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

1899-1900 

•  •• 

2,875,396 

2,615,675 

259,721 

16  16 

3 

15  5 

10 

1900-01  ... 

«  .* 

3,078,033 

3,165,244 

87,211 

17  1 

9 

17  11 

5 

1901-02  ... 

•  •• 

3,688,049  1 

3,490,026 

198,023 

18  19 

11 

17  19 

7 

1902-03  ... 

3,630,238  i 

3,521,763 

108,475 

... 

17  0 

4 

16  10 

2 

1903-04  ... 

•  •• 

3,550,016  ] 

3,698,311 

148,295 

15  12 

10 

16  5 

11 

1904-05  ... 

3,615,340 

3,745,225  i 

... 

129,885 

14  18 

5 

15  9 

2 

1905-06  ... 

•  •• 

3,558,939  ; 

3,632,318 

... 

73,379 

13  19 

5 

14  5 

i 

1906-07  ... 

3,401,354  ; 

3,490,183 

... 

88,829 

12  19 

11 

13  6 

9 

1907-08  ... 

•  •• 

3,376,641  1 

3,379,006 

... 

2,365 

12  18 

2 

12  18 

4 

1908-09  ... 

•  •• 

3,267,014  : 

3,368,551 

101,537 

12  4 

8 

12  12 

3 

1909-10  ... 

•  •• 

3,657,670 

1  3,447,731 

209,939 

1 

i  13  7 

6 

12  12 

2 

1910-11  ... 

•  •• 

3,850,439 

3,734,448 

115,991 

i 

1  13  18 

2 

13  9 

9 

1911-12  ... 

... 

3,966,673  1 

I  4,101,082  i 

134,409 

:  13  9 

8 

13  18 

10 

1912-13  ... 

•  •• 

4,596,659 

4,787,064 

... 

190,405  ’ 

15  0 

4 

15  12 

9 

1913-14  ... 

•  •• 

5,205,343 

5,340,754 

185,411 

16  4 

8 

16  13 

1 

1914-15  ... 

5,140,725 

5,706,541 

565,816 

15  18 

3 

17  13 

4 

1915-16  ... 

•  •• 

5,356,978 

5,705,201 

348,223 

16  16 

11 

17  18 

10 

1916-17  ... 

4,577,007 

5,276,764 

699,757 

14  18 

7 

17  4 

3 

1917-18  ... 

•  •• 

4,622,536 

5,328,279 

... 

705,743 

15  1 

8 

17  7 

S 

1918-19  ... 

4,944,851 

5,596,866 

652,015 

15  19 

3 

18  1 

4 

1919-20  ... 

•  •• 

5,863,501 

6,531,725 

... 

668,224 

17  18 

»■> 

19  18 

11 

1920-21  ... 

6,789,565 

7,476,291 

... 

686,726 

20  10 

6 

22  11 

11 

1921-22  ... 

•  •• 

6,907,107 

i  7,639,242 

732,135 

20  11 

6 

22  15 

1 

1922-23  ... 

•  •  • 

7,207,492 

7,612,856 

... 

405,364 

20  19 

6 

22  3 

1 

1923-24  ... 

•  •• 

7,865,595 

8,094,753 

... 

229,158 

22  4 

7 

22  17 

7 

1924-25  ... 

•  •• 

8,381,446 

8,439.844 

... 

58,398 

23  0 

4 

23  3 

7 

1925-26  ... 

8,808,166 

8,907,309 

99,143 

28  13 

4 

23  18 

8 

1926-27  ... 

9,750,833 

9,722,588 

‘^,245 

25  14 

11 

25  13 

5 

1927-28  ... 

•  •• 

9,807,949 

i  9,834,415 

... 

26,466 

25  0 

0 

25  1 

5 

1928-29  ... 

9,947,951 

10,223,919 

. .. 

275,968 

24  10 

2 

25  3 

10 

1929-30  ... 

9,750,515 

10,268,519 

... 

518,004 

23  7 

11 

24  12 

9 

1930-31  ... 

8,686,756 

10,107,295 

1,420,539 

20  13 

0 

24  0 

7 

1931-32  ... 

•  •• 

8,035,316 

9,593,212 

... 

1,557,896 

19  1 

.> 

22  15 

1 

1932-33  ... 

... 

8,332,153 

9,196,234 

... 

864.081 

19  13 

9 

21  14 

7 
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WKSTKHN  A  U  ST  KALI  A. 

AOJrsTF.n  RKVKNTK  srUKLI’SKS  OK  DLKICITS. 


>- 


As  A.Ijustcd. 

- i - 


Sur¬ 

plus. 


Deficit. 


£ 

£ 

£  £ 

£  £ 

£ 

:  £ 

£  £ 

1899-1900 

259,721 

... 

259,721 

1901  ... 

... 

87,211 

!  !!! 

87,211 

1902  ... 

198,023 

198,023 

1903  ... 

;  108,475 

!  ••• 

108,475 

1904  ... 

148,295 

148,295 

1905  ... 

129,885 

129,885 

1906  ... 

73,379 

... 

73,379 

1907  ... 

88,829 

... 

...  1  88,829 

1908  ... 

2,365 

... 

... 

1  ...  2.:165 

1909  ... 

101,537 

...  ... 

101,537 

1910  ... 

2(*9.939 

...  ... 

209,9:19 

1911  ... 

115,991 

... 

115,991 

1912  ... 

! 

i:u’409 

...  ... 

134,400 

1913  ... 

190.405 

...  !  7,651 

... 

198,056 

1914  ... 

135.411 

12,6771  ... 

148,088 

1915  ... 

565,816 

27,208 

593,024 

1916  ... 

348.223 

12,865 

1 

.361,088 

1917  ... 

... 

699.757 

...  :  699,757 

1918  ... 

... 

705,743 

705,743 

1919  ... 

652,015 

!!!  31,061 

683,076 

1920  ... 

668,224 

... 

43,985 

712,209 

1921  ... 

686.726 

...  ... 

92,671 

...  1  779,397 

1922  ...  ; 

732.135 

... 

152,465 

...  1  884,600 

1923  ... 

405, 3C4 

91, .500  4,135 

134,089 

33,540 

668,628 

1924  ...  , 

229,158 

.  91,. 500  4,219 

104,381 

15,504 

444,762 

1925  ...  ; 

58,398 

91, .500  2,714 

87,328 

38,357 

...  '  278,297 

1926 

99,143 

91,500  26,549 

88,330 

45,217 

29,402 

380,231 

1927 

28,245 

101,484 

72,688 

50,276 

36,538 

...  ’  232,741 

1928  ... 

26.466 

. 

66,844 

10,910 

30,461 

134,681 

1929  ... 

275.968 

...  24,305: 

54.753 

5,455 

35,714 

:i96,195 

1930  ... 

5 18, (KU 

52,693' 

•111,199  67,685 

... 

28.477 

778,058 

1931  ... 

1 ,420.539 

...  161,872  *774,266  135,007 

53,158 

...  '  2.544,842 

1932  ...  \ 

1,. 5.57,896 

...  125,666, 

21,790 

... 

30,564 

...  i  1,735,916 

1933  ...  1 

864.081 

...  160,784| 

58,533 

11,434 

1,094,832 

920,304 

11,605.382  i 

467,484  654,399^ 

885, 4651, 180,549jl99, 259 

255,838j  892,14915.220.131 

*Tliese  amounts  represontinp  losses  written  off  to  General  Loan  Fand»  were  accumulated  over  a 
scries  of  years. 


During  tl»c  four  year-i  ciulinii  the  30th  .June,  1033,  several  items  nf  ex|>eiidlture  rcpreseiitinu  main¬ 
tenance  and  renewals  were  siispciulcd  on  aecoiiut  of  the  aciiU-  financial  condition.  This  expenditure  is 
now  behm  provided  out  of  I^n,  and  totals  £l,fK)8,7r»5  made  up  as  follows 

TiaUwiiUK —  £  £ 

Deferred  maintenance  durinp  the  years  1930-31  to  1932-33.  This  Is  now 
being  provided  from  Loan  Money  spread  over  the  next  3-4  years.  Exocndl- 

lure  in  193:1-34  year  estimated  at  £125,000  .  .  500,000 


BuildinnH — 

Dcfeired  imlntcnancc  during  the  5  years  en<le<l  :W)th  .June,  1933.  £fi0,000 

will  be  spent  In  1933-34,  and  the  balance  k)  1934-35  from  Ix>an  Funds 

Freynauilf  If  arbour. — Victoria  Quay  lieunraU — 

Carrie<i  out  during  the  years  1924  to  1931.  total  erst 

Value  of  new  work  csthnatod  at  . 

Revenue  charge  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Amount  cleared  from  Government  Projicrty  ^^alcfi  Fund  ... 


100,000 


0r>4,320 

389,447 

264,879 

90,114 


Ralanee  of  Mainteimnce  Cost  charged  to  Lctari 

■‘'''"IJ?  tlW'ifHK'  to  be  cx,>cn<le<l  on  2  bay.,  of  wbl.  b  ii.proxi/nateVy 

£/o,000  is  normally  a  Revenue  Charge .  ... 

Fremantle  /(arbour.^ Forth  Quay  lirunrah — 

Work  now  In  progress,  total  estimated  cost 

Of  which  approximately  70%  is  estimated  as  a  charge'to  Revenue . 

Lxpended  to  30th  .June,  1933,  charged  to  l.oan  . 

Value  of  New  Work 


230,00 

li’8,74 

45,00 


168,766 

75,000 


160,000 


£73.737 


£1,(K)3.766 


CHAPTKR  8.— THE  FAILURE  OF  FEDERALISM 
IN  AUSTRALIA. 


278.  In  a  brilliantly  written  publication  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Can- 
away,  K.C.  (N.S.W.)  entitled  “The  Failure  of  PVderalism  in 
Australia,”  the  author  exposes  the  failure  of  Federalism  as 
a  systein  of  social  organisation  in  Australia. 

279.  Ml’.  Canaway’s  work,  published  in  19il0,  is  no  ordinary 
one;  obviously  it  has  been  inspired  by  a  deep  concern  for  the 
veiy  highest  considerations  of  national  welfare,  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  alarm  at  the  serious  consequences  which  have 
either  arisen  or  are  likely  to  arise  from  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  System  or,  as  he  has  called  it,  Australia’s  iNlisfit  Con¬ 
stitution. 

280.  A  similar  line  of  thought  and  investigation  appears  to 
have  influenced  Mr.  T.  R.  Ashworth,  in  submitting  his  “Sup¬ 
plement  liecommendations,”  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Commonwealth  Constitution  of  1929. 

281.  iMr.  Ashwortli  complains  that  “’with  the  excei'tion  of 

the  majority  and  minority  statements  contained  in  Section 
XXII.  there  are  no  recommendations  designed  to  cure  the 
more  deep-seated  defects  of  the  Constitution  revealed  by 
experience . ddiere  is  no  recognition  of  the  re¬ 

action  of  the  Constitution  as  a  whole  upon  the  life 
and  character  of  the  people.”  Believing  these  several 
matters  to  be  vital  to  the  proper  government  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  people,  Mr.  Ashworth  deemed  it  his  imperative 
duty  to  state  Ins  own  conclusions  and  recommendations  in 
regard  to  them.  He  agreed  with  the  declaration  of  Mr.  R. 
VVindeyer,  K.C.  (N.S.W.),  that  the  subject  sliould  be 
apin-oached  “fi’oiij  the  jmiid  of  view,  uot  of  trying  to  see  how 
Hie  b(‘st  can  be  made  of  the  iJresent  Constitution,  but  from 
the  aspect  of  di.scovering  whether  thei’e  are,  or  are  not, 
defects  in  the  Constitutional  system  of  .Vustralia  that  may 
ultimately  lead  to  disaster.”  It  was  jMr.  Windeyer  who  said 
that  “there  may  l)e  seeds  of  ruin  in  the  present  Constitu¬ 
tional  system  which  ultimately  may  destroy  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions  .  .  .”  i\lr.  Ashworth  placed  it  on  record  as 

his  conviction  that  although  “the  separate  amendments  of 
individual  powers  and  sections  recommended  in  the  report 

(1)  Uovnl  Co nimi.ss ion’s  Kei>ort,  |)*|>.  277-293. 
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will  serve  to  excise  minor  disabilities  or  cure  minor  ailments 
....  there  will  still  he  ‘seeds  of  ruin’  in  the  Constitution 
and  that  pendin^j,-  certain  and  further  drastic  changes  some 
of  the  woi'st  political  and  economic  ills  from  which  the  people 
of  Australia  ai*e  noAv  suffering  will  remain.” 

282.  Air.  Ashworth  then  proceeds  as  follows  (at  p.  277  et 
seq.) 

“  That  repres-entative  democracy  is  the  most  complex  and  difficult  of 
any  of  the  forms  of  government;  that  the  complexities  are  much  greater 
in  a  federal  than  in  a  unitary  system;  that  our  Constitution  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  two  incompatible  systems  of  government — the  British  and  the 
American:  in  a  word,  that  the  Australian  Constitution  in  its  accumulation 
of  these  complexities  and  difficulties  presents  an  exceptionally  difficult 
problem  of  government  to  the  Australian  people  is  not  generally  or  suffi- 
ently  recognised.  Our  Constitution  is  what  is  known  as  Federalism,  and 
as  such  is  modelle<l  on  that  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Upon  this 
model  we  have  superimposed  that  mass  of  conventions  known  to  students 
of  political  science  as  the  British  Cabinet  system.  This  System  postulates 
as  its  major  thesis  the  responsibility  of  the  executive  to  the  legislature. 
Australia  is  the  first  and  only  country  that  has  attempted  to  cross  the 
British  and  American  Constitutiojis.  It  may  be  objected  that  I  overlook 
Canada.  That  country  is  but  superficially  a  federalism.  The  English  publi¬ 
cist  and  constitutional  historian,  Sir  John  [Marriott,  speaks  of  the  'distinctly 
Unitarian  bias  of  the  Canadian  Constitution’  (The  Mechanism  of  the  Mod¬ 
ern  State,  vol.  ii.,  p.  415)  .... 

‘'The  Australian  Constitution  is  the  first  of  its  kind;  it  has  no  prece¬ 
dent;^  it  is  an  experiment.  Both  the  system  ot*  Cabinet  Government  and 
ihe  Pedci*alism  with  its  inevitable  adjunct  legal  system  are  complex  and 
delicately  adjusted  mechanisms;  and  the  contact  one  w-ith  the  other  may 
well  be  out  of  alignment.  The  (’onstitiition  is  an  attempt  to  c^)mbine  the 
parts  of  two  machines  of  government,  differing  in  essential  features,  into 
one  machine.  In  the  cx)ncrete  and  therefore  less  difficult  .sphere  of  physical 
machinery,  such  an  attempt  w'ould  not  he  made.  It  were  just  as  reasonable 
to  amass  the  gears  of  an  American  roadster  with  the  engine  of  a  light 
British  motor  car  and  look  for  a  uniform  and  serviceable  article  in  the 
result. 

"  Like  most  hybrids,  the  Australian  Constitution  is  lacking  in  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  merits  of  each  of  its  progenitors.  Sovereign  poAven?  being  divided 
betAveen  Commonwealth  and  States,  the  central  F'arliament  cannot  be  held 
responsible  as  in  Britain  for  government  as  a  Avhole.  The  legislature  and 
executive  functions  being  linked  together,  thos(*  entrusted  with  their  opera¬ 
tion  cannot  be  held  res|)onsible  in  separated  parts  by  the  people  as  they 
are  in  the  United  State.s . 

Obviously,  the  ills  wdiich  the  Australian  people  are  now  suffering 
through  the  attempt  to  join  rivo  incompatible  systems  of  government  togethei* 
can  be  removed  by  the  adoption  of  either  in  complete  form.  If  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  minority  contained  in  section  xxii.  are  accepted,  the  Cab¬ 
inet  system  Avill  serA’e  the  purpose.  The  alternative  is  the  Presidential 
system  together  with  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall.  .  .  . 
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“  If  the  Australian  people  desire  to  retain  a  Federal  constitution,  I 
report  niy  considered  belief  that  the  Presidential  system  affords  the  only 
hope  of  success.  But  as  between  a  Presidential  federal  system  and  a  Cabinet 
unitary  sytem,  I  favour  the  latter.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
proposals  set  forth  in  the  reeoininendations  of  the  minority  contained  in 
st*ction  x\i\ . 

283.  Kelerriiig  again  to  “Tlie  Failure  of  Federalism  in  Aus¬ 
tralia/’  the  preface  contains  inter  alia  tlie  following  observa¬ 
tions  : — 

.  So  shrewd  a  judge  of  men  and  affairs  as  His  late  Majesty 
King  Edward  \  11.  thought,  as  is  now  known  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Sidney 
Lee,  that  in  Australia  Federation  was  carried  loo  soon.  At  any  rate,  it 
was  caiTied  witliout  much  consideration  having  been  given  to  the  question 
whether  after  union  a  strictly  federal  form  of  polity  would  meet  the  legiti¬ 
mate  needs  of  the  Australian  nation  as  fully  as  a  unitary  one  might  do. 
Time,  however,  tries  every  thing,  and  the  course  ol  events  in  Australia  since 
Federation  has  been  such  as  to  raise  a  strong  doubt  whether  due  weight  had 
been  given  to  all  the  factors  to  be  considered  when  the  above  speculative 
estimate  of  the  practical  value  of  federalism  was  acted  on  as  stated.  It  is 
self-evident,  indeed,  that  the  ends  of  government  cannot  be  perfectly  attained 
unless,  in  addition  to  the  right  sort  of  institutional  machinery,  there  is  also 
a  regular  supply  of  tlie  right  sort  of  motive  }>ower;  and  for  one  thing  experi¬ 
ence  in  Australia  has  proved  that  under  its  strictly  federal  form  of  polity 
the  nglit  sort  of  motive  power  is  generally  in  short  supply.  The  field  of 
government  cannot  be  divided  up  as  it  now  is  into  distinct  spheres  of  action 

without  entailing  a  corresponding  dividing-up  of  the  field  of  vision . 

The  late  Lord  Xorthcliffc  in  his  farewell  inessago  to  Australia  said:  H  have 
met  a:*areely  a  score  of  men  and  women  in  Australia  with  any  sense  of  the 
immiTieiit  danger  in  which  this  country  stands.^  And  this  remark  furnishes 
the  key  t-o  many  vagaiies  in  the  schemes  of  policy  usually  pursued.  The 
recent  British  Economic  Mission  to  Australia  in  its  report  (published  after 
the  following  chnptei*s  had  been  completed  in  all  but  tbeir  final  form)  has 
shown  how  far  the  financial  and  economic  practice  of  the  country  falls 
short  of  what,  from  the  point  of  view  of  pure  economies,  it  ought  to  be. 
On  the  face  of  things  in  Australia  then,  there  is  evidence  enough  of  a  chronic, 
shortage  of  the  motive  ]mwer  necessary  to  make  the  Avhole  apparatus  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  mechanism  so  woi'k  as  to  enable  the  Australian  nation  to  adapt 
iteelf  and  its  ways  of  living  to  the  circumstances  amidst  which  its  lot  is 
cast.  .  .  .It  would  he  a  far-fetched  explanation  of  what,  is  now  amiss 

in  Australia  to  put  it  all  down  to  deficiencies  in  the  Australian  people, 
A  much  more  probable  explanation  is  that  it  is  due  in  part,  if  not  wholly, 
to  tlie  Australian  nation’s  having  to  live  under  a  form  of  polity  Avhich  doesj 
not  suit  it  or  its  heredity.  Hence  the  question  which  was  thrust  aside  during 
the  course  of  the  movement  towards  union  still  obstinately  raises  itself — the 
question,  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  Australian  nation  would  not  be  better 
off  under  a  uuilarv  than  under  its  present  federal  form  of  polity. 

284.  Then  follows  the  various  chapters  comprising  a  volume 
of  some  200  pages  in  which  the  author  engages  himself  in  a 
most  complete  investigation  and  inquiry  and  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the  conditions  of  the  prohlom,  in  the  course  of 
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which  lie  exaniinos  “The  Broad  JT'inciples  of  Federalism  iu 
Australia,'’  “The  Elfects  of  Federalism  upon  the  Mechanical 
Efficiency  of  Governmental  Operations,”  “The  Effects  of  Fed¬ 
eralism  upon  the  Mental  Processes  of  the  Individual,”  “The 
Bearings  of  Federalism  upon  the  System  of  Responsible  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Australia,”  “Australian  Federalism  in  the  light 
of  English  Constitutional  History,”  and  “The  Flimsiness  of 
the  Stock  Pleas  in  Defence  of  Federalism  in  Australia.” 

285.  It  is  impossible  in  this  Case  oven  to  present  a  sum¬ 
mary  that  would  do  justice  to  Mr.  C<inaway’s  masterly  ex¬ 
position  of  the  matter — the  exigencies  of  the  present,  and 
the  dangers  of  the  future.  A  complete  study  of  that  puli- 
lication  makes  it  clear  beyond  the  possibility  of  di.spute  that 
the  author  is  not  overstating  the  i)osition  when  he  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  Federal  system  is  (luite  unworkable  in 
Australia ;  that  the  Federal  principle  of  social  organisation  is 
a  principle  which  flies  in  the  face  of  nature;  that  in  order  to 
ensure,  as  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  the  safety  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  people  in  their  land,  the  Federal  form  of  polity  should 
be  discarded;  or  otherwise  there  is  too  much  reason  for  fear 
that  outraged  nature  will  avenge  itself  at  the  exi)ense  of  some 
unhapin-  generation  amongst  them  and  consign  them  to  a  ruin 
which  overtook  the  malformed  social  organisms  which  were 
created  in  the  earliest  times  of  English  history  by  the  Celts 
and  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

286.  Extracts  from  “'I’lie  I’ailure  of  Fedei'alism  in  .Vus- 
tralia”  are  contained  in  Appendix  Xo.  24  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. 

287.  In  justice  to  the  two  authorities  referred  to,  how¬ 
ever,  it  must  be  stated  that  in  advocating  the  dis¬ 
carding  of  the  Federal  system  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Unitary  system,  neithei-  Mr.  CanaAvay  nor  Mr.  Aslrworth  con¬ 
templated  a  new  system  other  tlian  a  single  Unitary  system 
for  the  whole  of  Australia.  Xor  is  this  suri)rising,  for  both 
gentlemen  are  re.sidents  of  the  Eastern  States;  and  in  almost 
eveiy  discussion  upon  Australian  affairs,  political  or  other- 
Avise,  there  has  always  been,  on  the  part  of  residents  of  those 
distant  areas,  a  conscious  or  unconscious,  but  nevertbeless 
iri’csistible  (and  understaTidat)le)  tendency  to  regard  the 
eastein  economic  unit,  in  which  they  reside,  as  being 
^’C\ustralia — -a  tendency  which  has  always  displayed  itself 
in  a  more  or  less  pronounced  form. 


(I)  See  Appendix  No.  59, 
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288.  ilioir  rnnin  conclusion  was  lliat  Fecloralisin  was  im¬ 
practicable  in  Australia;  they  did  not  consider  it  then 
necessaiy  to  elaborate  ufJon  the  many  considerations 
arising  (tut  of  their  conclusion  in  favour  of  a  unitary 
principle.  Having-  regard  to  the  trend  towards  unifica¬ 
tion  in  the  I’iastei-n  States,  and  the  unrelenting  liostility 
to  it  in  Western  Australia,  it  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of 
jiossibility  that  had  the  question  been  raised  for  their  con¬ 
sideration  they  would  have  conceded  the  desirability  of  two 
unitary  system';— one  for  Western  Australia,  and  one  for 
liastern  Austi’alia.  Indeed,  during  his  cross-examination 
of  Professo]-  Shaun,  who  appeared  as  a  witness  before  the 
Constitution  Commission,  Mr.  Ashworth  observed  that  “The 
hindrance  may  be  inherent  in  Federation  itself.  Tt  may  be 
the  only  remedy  would  be  Secession.”  Secession,  however, 
was  a  (piestion  vdiich  did  not  come  within  the  Commission’s 
terms  of  reference. 

289.  'riie  unalterable  geograj)hic  and  economic  background 
of  Australia,  an  aspect  wbich  is  considered  in  Chapter  1(5  of 
this  Case,  ])reclndes  the  inclusion  of  \\’est.ern  Australia  in  any 
system  of  (lovernment — Federal  or  Unitary — designed  to  em¬ 
brace  the  whole  of  Australia.  Whatever  merit  there  may  be  in 
the  adoption  of  a  single  unitary  system  for  all  the  Australian 
States  other  than  Western  Australia — and  that  proposal  may 
not  be  without  merit — there  is  no  valid  justification  in  fact 
for  the  inclusion  of  Western  Australia  within  that  particular 
system;  on  the  contrai-y,  the  virtual  loss  of  .self-government  as 
sTistaino<l  by  the  peoph*  of  A\'estern  Australia  under  Federa¬ 
tion  would  then  be  complete  in  form  as  well  as  in  substance. 
“If  self  government  is  to  be  a  reality,”  it  is  declared,  in  the 
Peport  of  the  Indian  Statutory  Commi.'^sion  (vol.  ii..  p.  14). 
“it  nmst  be  applied  to  political  units  of  a  suitable  .size,  after 
taking  into  account  all  relevant  considerations.  Pepresenta- 
tiA^e  flemocracy  as  it  is  under.stood  in  Britain,  depends  for 
its  success  on  th<'  possibility  of  a  close  contact  between  elector 
and  elected  person.  l^nless  tins  is  secured,  it  is  not  real 
representation  at  all.” 

290.  'Phe  proved  benefits  and  the  undoubted  efficiency  of 
Pesponsible  (rovermnent  as  it  is  generally  understood  in 
British  communities  are  too  well-known  to  require  any  exposi¬ 
tion.  Sound  and  efficient  government  means  direct  and  immedi¬ 
ate  local  government.  Hespite  the  theoretical  argument  that 
under  Federation  a  measure  of  self-government  still  remains 
with  the  State,  the  position  for  all  practical  purposes  is  now 
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that  responsible  government  is  impossible,  because  now  the 
State,  as  regards  financial  matters  aiul  so  many  other  mat¬ 
ters,  is  controlled  from  Canberra.  Western  Australia  has  but 
five  members  out  of  a  total  of  seventy-five  in  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and  Canberra  is  more  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  miles  away.  So  that,  if  a  unitary  principle  were 
adopted  upon  an  Australian-wide  plan — if  there  were 
transferred  to  the  supreme  control  of  the  Parliament  at 
Canberra  such  powers,  in  I'espect  of  which  that  l*arliameut 
does  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  already  possess  effective  con¬ 
trol,  the  loss  of  self-government  would  then  be  complete. 

291.  It  may  be  that  the  people  of  the  Kastern  States  and 
their  political  leaders  prefer  to  persist  with  the  Federal  sys¬ 
tem  of  polity,  postponing  the  day  of  reckoning  by  holding  Pre¬ 
miers'  Conferences  and  Constitutional  Conventions,  by  alter¬ 
ing  a  section  of  the  Constitution  here,  or  a  section  there;  or. 
in  other  words,  by  treating  the  symptom  instead  of  the  dis¬ 
ease. 

292.  The  people  of  Western  Au.stralia,  however,  have  been 
brought  to  a  realisation  of  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the 
present  Federal  system  those  “seeds  of  ruin”  which,  if  not 
eradicated,  will  ultimately  destroy  its  democratic  institutions. 
C  pon  this  matter  their  sentiments  are  adequately  and  cor¬ 
rectly  portraj'ed  in  the  following  words  which  appear  in  “The 
Failure  of  Federalism  in  Australia”  (p.  10) : 

**  Because  the  whole  Empire  stands  behind  Australia,  many  seem  to 
think  that  they  cim  atVord  to  remain  indifferent  as  to  the  sort  of  constitu¬ 
tion  Australia  has.  But  surely  the  consideration  referred  to  cuts  both.  ways. 
If  the  Empire  owes  a  duty  to  Australia,  Australia  owes  a  duty  to  the 
Empire;  and  that  duty  involves  preparedness  on  Australians  part  to  act  at 
need  up  to  the  limit  of  it.s  potential  etTiciency  in  furtherance  of  the  ob.iects 
of  the  Imperial  partnership.  For  that  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  Aiustralia 
should  develop  to  the  utmost  all  the  elements  —  mental,  moral,  physical, 
financial  and  so  on  —  of  its  national  strength;  and  in  order  to  achieve  this 
result  it  must  gfov’ern  itself  properly.  Hence,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
better  governed  Australia  is,  the  stronger  the  Empire  will  be;  and  it  is 
therefore  to  the  joint  interest  of  the  whole  Empire  that  Australia  should 
have,  or  if  without  get,  the  means  of  bringing  the  common  sense  of  iti 
people  to  bear  upon  the  various  problein.s  of  its  destiny  in  order  to  solve 
them  all  intelligently.’’ 

293.  Because  of  the  considerations  set  fortli  in  Cliapter  Ifi 
of  this  Case,  the  people  of  Western  Australia  are  not — and,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  cannot  be — directly  interested  in  the  re¬ 
el  ganisatioii  of  the  polity  of  the  Kastern  States.  By  their  vote 
for  Secession,  howevtu*,  the  peoi)lo  of  Western  Australia  have 
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j  esoived  to  give  effect  to  the  sentiments,  which  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  words  quoted  above ;  to  put  their  own  house  in 
order;  and  to  endow  their  one-third  of  the  continent  with  a 
unitary  system  of  polity  such  as  existed  in  the  Colony,  as  it 
was  then  called,  from  1890  to  1900 — a  system  which  then 
gave  the  people  of  Western  Australia  real  self-government 
under  which  they  then  prospered  and  progressed  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner,  and  a  system  which  they  are  convinced 
will  not  only  restore  real  self-government  to  the  people  of 
W'estern  Australia,  but  will  go  far  to  facilitate  and  promote 
the  future  prosperity  and  progress  of  the  State  and  the  people 
of  the  State,  and  at  the  same  time  permit  of  a  greater  and 
more  effective  co-operation  with  the  people  of  the  Eastern 
States  in  matters  where  co-operation  and  co-ordination  may 
be  desirable. 


APPENDIX  No.  24. 

Extracts  from 

“THE  FAILUKE  OF  FEDERALISM  IX  AFSTRALIA’’ 

By  A.  P.  Caxawav.  K.C.  (X.S.W.) 

(Oxford  Fnivei-sity  Press.) 

The  Broad  Aspects  of  Federalism  in  Australia. 

....  This  resort  to  Federalism  for  the  purpose  of  organising  the  nation 
was  a  complete  departure  from  the  best  Britisli  pre(‘edents.  AVhen,  for  in¬ 
stance^  following  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  realm  of  Englaml  was  moulded 
into  something  like  its  i)resent  shape,  the  principle  of  social  organisation, 
applied  with  logical  thoroughness,  was  the  unitai’}^  principle,  that  is  to  say, 
the  piinciple  by  which  a  country  is  governed  from  a  single  source  of  rightful 
authority — the  very  opposite  of  the  Federal  principle.  So^  also,  when  in 
the  reign  of  the  first  of  the  Tudoi's,  Wales  was  brought  into  union  with 
England,  the  same  unitary  principle  was  earned  foi'uard  and  adopted  as  the 
principle  upon  which  society  within  the  new  composite  body  jmlitie  was  to 
be  organised.  The  process  was  repeated  once  more  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  \vhen  Scotland  of  its  own  free  choice  came  into  union  with  England 
and  Wales.  In  the  Great  Britain  which  thenceforward  was  to  form  a  single 
body  politic  all  rightful  authority  in  matters  of  government  was,  as  the 
articles  of  union  prescribed,  to  flow  from  one  source  only.  Since  then  a 
process  of  constitutional  evolution,  whose  course  will  be  traced  out  in  a 
subsequent  chapter,  rendered  that  source  complex  instead  of  being  as  simple 
as  it  originaJly  was.  But  the  very  intricacy  of  the  relations  now  prevailing 
between  the  British  Monarchy  and  the  present  depositaries  of  its  govern¬ 
mental  powers  is  proof  that  successive  generations  were  all  agreed  uiion 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  principle  in  full  force  and  effect.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  unitary  principle  of  so.-ial  organism  served  for  a 
cycle  of  many  centuries  as  the  tutelary’’  principle  of  the  English  people, 
or  that  the  English  (now  British)  Constitution  grew  out  of  it,  or  that  the 
British  Empire  Avas  at  first  founded  upon  it.  British  precedents  were  there¬ 
fore  against  Federal  unions.  Nor  could  the  strictly  Federal  form  of  union 
adopted  in  Australia  derive  much  support  from  such  AV(»l|-known  constitu¬ 
tional  systems  as  those  of  SAvitzerlaiid  and  Canada.  .  .  Three  Asiatic  popu¬ 
lations  of  huge  bulk  (not  to  speak  of  others)  arc  .  .  .  assuming  towards 
the  Avhite  races  an  attitude  f|uite  different  from  that  which  was  usual  and 
normal  up  to  half  a  ccntuiy^  ugo;  and  the  lengthening  .shadow  cast  by  the 
new  Asia  as  it  uplifts  itself  falls  right  over  the  Avhole  continent  of  Australia. 

....  Because  the  whole  Empire  stands  behind  Australia  many  seem 
to  think  that  they  can  afford  to  remain  indifferent  as  to  the  sort  of  constitu¬ 
tion  Australia  has.  But  surely  the  consideration  refeired  to  cuts  both 
ways.  ^  If  the  Empire  owes  a  duty  to  Australia,  Australia  owes  a  duty 
to  the  Empire;  and  that  duty  involves  preparedness  on  Australians  part  to 
act  at  need  up  to  the  limit  of  its  potential  efficiency  in  furtherance  of  the 
objec'ts  of  the  Imperial  partnership.  For  that  purpose  it  is  necessary'  that 
Australia  should  develop  to  the  utmost  all  the  elements — mental,  moral,  phy¬ 
sical.  financial,  and  so  on  of  its  national  strength;  and  in  order  to  achieve 
this  result  it  must  govern  itself  properly.  Plence,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  better  governed  Australia  is  the  stronger  the  Empire  will  be:  and  it  is 


therefore  to  the  joint  interest  of  the  whole  Empire  that  Australia  should 
have,  or  if  without  get,  the  means  of  binnging  the  common  sense  of  its 
people  to  bear  upon  the  various  problems  of  its  destiny  in  order  to  solve 
IheJii  all  intelligently. 

Since  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Constitution  Act  has  been  in 
force,  however,  much  has  already  happened  to  produce  a  bad  impression 
upon  those  who  watch  the  trend  of  events,  and  to  put  them  uj>on  inquiry 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  Australians  present  Federal  form  of  polity. 

The  list  of  pi*oblems  which  the  existing  apparatus  of  governmental 
meciiaiiism  is  piv)ving  itself  unable  to  solve  is  already  of  considerable  length 
.  .  .  .  Then  there  is  the  problem  of  the  drift  of  population  towards  the 
State  capitals.  At  the  date  of  Federation  the  proportion  of  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Commonwealth  residing  within  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
respective  States  worked  out  at  1^.38  per  cent.  In  the  last  decennial  census 
— 1921 — the  proportion  was  olTieially  stated  as  being  43.01,  and  it  was  given 
out  that  during  the  ten-year  period  i)i*eeeding  that  census  the  metropolitan 
populations  had  grown  more  than  four  times  faster  than  the  strictly  niral 
j>opulation.  The  drift  cityw'ards  is  thus  forging  ahead  j^vith  accelerated 
velocity ;  and  in  view  of  the  need  of  an  effective  occupation  of  the  whole 
continent,  in  order  that  the  nation’s  title  thereto  may  from  the  point  of  view 
of  international  law  be  placed  beyorid  the  i*oach  of  challenge,  the  present 
movements  of  population  are  wholly  in  the  wi'ong  direction.  The  mean  den¬ 
sity  of  the  total  population  is  only  about  two  to  the  square  mile;  and  that 
fact  gives  the  drift  of  population  away  from  spai'sely  peopled  areas  a 
sinister  significance  which  is  wanting  in  the  case  of  other  countries  whose 
populations  are  well  distributed  and  comparatively  dense.  There  is,  as  may 
frankly  ho  admitted,  a  growing  tendency  in  most  civilised  countries  for  their 
inhabitants  to  become  more  and  more  urbanised.  But  elsewhere  this  ten¬ 
dency  has  as  a  inile  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  safety  of  the  country.  In 
Australia  it  has,  and  that  fact  makes  a  world  of  difference.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
as  if  the  mischief  were  wholly  without  remedy,  especially  ill  eases  where, 
as  in  Australia,  plenty  of  vacant  land  is  to  be  had  and  waits  to  be  taken 
up.  There  are  springs  of  action  in  human  nature  which  only  need  to  bo 
touched  in  oi*der  to  stem  the  drift  citywards  and  turn  it  in  the  opposito 
direction.  Other  things  being  equal,  men  spontaneously  move  towards  those 
localities  and  employments  where  most  money  is  to  be  made.  The  situation 
in  Australia  now  rapidly  getting  out  of  control  might  accordingly  be  re^- 
trieved  if  free  play  were  given  to  those  economic  forces  which  can  shift 
population  from  where  its  further  growth  is  not  wanted  to  places  where  it 
is;  and  one  way  amongst  others  of  doing  this  would  be  to  make  the  primary 
industries  more  attractive  than  they  now  are  to  capital  and  labour. 

....  It  would  be  sujieidluous  though  easy  to  add  to  the  list  of  instances 
in  wliich  the  Australian  nation  has  signally  failed  to  get  its  own  publio 
affairs  well  managed.  The  miscandages  already  adduced  are  in  themselves 
siilficient  to  show  that  the  apparatus  of  governmental  mechanism  set  up 
by  the  present  constitutional  system  cannot  l>e  relied  on — even  iu  cases  of 
capital  importance — to  do  its  work  cleanly  and  without  a  hitch.  The 
matter  standing  so,  the  duty  of  every  one  who  has  the  welfare  of  Australia 
and  of  the  British  Empire  at  heail:  is  to  make  the  mental  effort  required 
in  order  to  come  to  a  reasoned  conclusion  ui>oii  the  points  (i)  whether  the 
existing  Federal  form  of  polity  is  really  suited  to  the  circumstances  amidst 
which  the  Australian  nation’s  lot  is  cast,  and  (ii)  whether  a  non-Federal 
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form  of  polity  would  not  allow  the  nation  to  do  itself  more  justice  so  as 
to  increase  its  survival-value. 

....  A  change  in  its  (Australia’s)  present  constitutional  system  is 
within  the  re^on  of  practical  politics,  but  a  change  in  the  system  of  Re¬ 
sponsible  Government  is  by  no  means  so.  The  latter  is  a  procedure- 
system,  and  people  pin  their  faith  to  it  because  almost  universally  they 
believe  that  under  it  a  tight  hold  can  be  kept  upon  the  depositaiies  of 
legislative  and  administrative  powei’s,  and  that  no  other  system  invented 
or  to  be  invented  could  otfer  them  as  ample  a  safeguard  against  the  un¬ 
conscionable  exercise  of  such  powei-s.  If  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  system  of  Responsible  Government  will  always  be  operative,  whatever 
the  form  of  the  polity  may  be  the  fiiiostion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  co-exist- 
tenee  of  the  above  latent  ilitTerences  resolves  itself  into  a  question  as  to 
the  bearing  which  they  must,  combined  together,  have  upon  the  potential 
efficacy  of  the  system  of  Responsible  Government  when  the  latter  is,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  regarded  as  a  means  for  ensuring  the  attainment  of  the 
national  well-being  and  safety. 

Effects  of  Federalism  upon  the  Mechanical  Efficiency  of 
Governmental  Operations. 

....  None  of  the  three  articles  of  current  policy  which  have  now 
been  reviewed  (i.c.,  the  neglected  drift  citywards,  the  fiscal  policy  of  pro¬ 
tection,  industrial  arbitration)  could  possibly  find  a  place  in  any  well- 
thought-out  and  well-digested  sclieme  of  measures  directed  towards  getting 
settlement  to  spread  itself  as  freely  as  possible  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  continent  of  Australia.  And  yet  the  seven  sets  of  institu¬ 
tional  machinery  in  the  presence  of  the  growing  drift  citywards  persist 
in  courses  of  action  so  contrary  to  the  real  requirements  of  the  situation 

as  to  amount  to  an  aiding  and  abetting  of  that  drift . The  result 

in  this  connection  of  the  nation’s  inability  to  obtain  the  due  performance 
of  the  twin  processes  referred  to  above  therefore  is  that  there  are  no 
means  whereby  the  idea  of  the  need  of  a  more  effective  occupation  of  all 
Australia  can  transform  itself  into  a  motive  force  in  practical  politics  and 
make  itself  prevail.  No  one  has  a  word  to  say  against  making  that  idea  a 
principle  of  governmental  action,  but  yet  under  the  conditions  distinctive 
of  the  present  Federal  form  of  polity  it  wields  no  decisive  influence  over  the 
courses  of  events.  When  all  has  been  said  and  done  it  remains  a  mere  pious 
aspiration,  a  pining  for  what  is  not. 

....  Two  independent  systems  of  governmental  activity  cannot  be  set 
and  kept  in  motion  within  one  and  the  same  local  area — as  under  the 
sent  Federal  form  of  polity  is  the  case  in  each  and  every  State — except  at 
the  risk  of  incidental  complications.  On  occasions  the  Federal  and  Sta/te 
lines  of  governmental  action  fall  foul  of  one  another.  ^^^Tien  that  happens, 
the  nation  by  its  agencies  for  taking  legislative  or  administrative  action  is 
virtually  at  cross-purposes  with  itself,  and  gets,  so  to  speak,  in  its  own 
way.  On  other  occasions  the  two  lines  of  governmental  action  nin  side  by 
side,  producing  duplication.  When  that  happens,  the  nation’s  energy'  and 

money  are  being  wasted  in  getting  the  same  thing  done  twice  over . 

As  those  railways  (i.e.,  the  State-owned  railways)  have  for  the  most  part 
been  constructed  with  borrowed  money  it  is  important  that  they  should 
return  sufficient  pix>fit  to  pay  interest  on  the  cost  of  their  eonstniction. 
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Otherwise  the  State  taxpayers  must  make  good  the  deficiency.  lienee,  the 
railway  systems  of  the  respective  States  have  as  a  i*ule  been  placed  by  State 
statutes  ill  charge  of  Commissioners  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  them  success¬ 
ful  commercially.  Whatsoever  such  Commissioners  may  do  in  regard  to  wages 
and  conditions  of  employment  in  the  railway  services  under  their  manage¬ 
ment  is,  however,  liable  to  bo  upset  by  awards  of  the  Federal  Court  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Arbitration.  Thus  there  are  all  the  makings  of  a  series  of  collisions 
between  State  governmental  activities,  as  brought  to  a  point  in  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  Railway  Commissioners,  and  Federal  govemmental  activities, 
as  finding  expression  in  the  awards  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Industrial  Ar¬ 
bitration.  It  is  not  suggested  that  there  has  been  any  lack  of  circumspec¬ 
tion  so  far  in  the  proceedings  of  that  Court.  But  power  as  absolute  as  that 
vested  in  it  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be  abused;  and  therefore  there  is  no 
knowing  when  some  ill-considered  decision  on  its  part  may  not  involve  one 
or  more  States  in  financial  difficulties  as  the  sheer  result  of  the  clash  of 
Federal  and  State  govemmental  activities. 

....  Besides  tending  to  produce  collision  between  various  Federal  and 
State  governmental  activities,  the  present  Federal  form  of  polity  also  lends 
itself,  as  already  said,  to  the  production  of  more  or  less  duplication  of  such 
activities  ....  The  duplication  of  Federal  and  State  govemmental  activi¬ 
ties  prevails  in  so  many  cases  and  in  so  many  directions  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  its  being  in  itself  as  much  a  normal  by-product  of  the  pi'esent 
Federal  form  of  polity  as  collision  between  similar  activities  has  already  been 
shown  to  be.  In  the  apparatus  of  govemmental  meclianism  as  now  estab¬ 
lished  in  Australia  there  is  thus  a  pronounced  tendency  to  produce  certain 
distinctive  results  which  work  against  the  attainment  of  the  national  well¬ 
being  and  safety. 

....  Practical  experience  of  the  working  of  the  present  Federal  fomi 
of  polity  thus  shows  that  in  three  crucial  matters — the  more  effective  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  Australian  continent  in  its  entirety,  the  scientific  management 
of  the  national  finances,  and  the  maintenance  of  unity  of  policy  and  unity 
of  action  throughout  the  whole  field  of  govemmental  operations — the  nation 
has  failed  to  act  up  to  the  dictates  of  its  common  sense  and  has  ordered  its 
behaviour  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  itself  scanty  justice.  These  miseanuages 
in  all  three  directions  at  once  might  excite  wonder  if  the  nation  lived  under 
a  unitary  form  of  polity.  But  the  existing  constitutional  system  being  what 
it  is  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  them.  They  are  the  natural  consequences 
of  those  defects  in  the  average  working-capacity  of  the  apparatus  of  govern¬ 
mental  mechanism  which  have  already  been  explained.  They  are  indeed  of 
special  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  logic  because  they  confirm  by 
the  method  of  induction  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  method  of  deduc¬ 
tion,  and  nothing  can  be  surer  than  a  conclusion  supported  by  both  methods 
of  reasoning.  The  existence  of  the  above  congenit^il  infirmity  in  the  Austra¬ 
lian  nation  as  now  constituted  is  something  which  may  be  taken  therefore 
as  indisputable. 

Effects  of  Federalism  upon  the  Mental  Processes 
of  the  Individual. 

....  Under  the  present  Federal  form  of  polity  at  least  two  factors 
work  against  the  influence  of  moral  considerations  upon  the  management  of 
the  nation’s  internal  affaii*s.  .  .  .  By  the  joint  operation  of  both  factors  the 
force  of  moral  principles  in  matters  of  internal  government  is  weakened 
both  absolutely  and  relatively.  In  the  result,  practical  politics  become  free 
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to  break  away  from  the  controlling  influence  of  morals,  and  the  mere  posses¬ 
sion  of  legal  power  comes  to  be  regarded  by  men  in  the  mass  as  a  sufficient 
justification  for  its  being  exerciseil.  Hence,  one  a-inongst  other  constant 
conditions  amidst  which  those  living  under  the  present  federal  form  of  polity 
do  their  thinking,  feeling  and  acting,  is  that  the  genus  of  the  form  of 
polity  is  not  in  favour  of  ascribing  cardinal  importance  to  the  moral  com¬ 
plexion  of  governmental  acts  of  commission  or  omission  in  connexion  with 
the  nation's  intenial  affairs. 

Under  the  present  Federal  fonn  of  polity  those  living  under  it  have, 
as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  a  double  citizenship.  Each  of  them  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  tlie  Commonwealth.  Flaeh  of  them  is  quite  as  much  a  member  of  a 
State,  xiccordingly,  the  individual  who  thinks,  feels,  and  acts  concerning 
matters  of  goveniment  does  not  always  do  so  in  the  same  capacity.  As  he 
watches  the  course  of  affaii-s  within  the  Federal  sphere  of  action  he  thinks, 
feels,  and  acts  in  regard  to  them  in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  A\  hen  he  brings  his  mind  to  bear  upon  things  happening  within 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  particular  State  to  which  he  belongs,  be  thinks, 
feels,  and  acts  in  regard  to  them  in  bis  capacity  as  a  member  of  that  State. 
Both  systems  of  governmental  activities — the  Federal  and  the  State— go  on 
concurrently,  and  therefore  he  is  constrained  to  divide  his  attention  between 
them  and  to  alternate  as  the  occasion  may  require  the  capacities  in  which 
for  the  nonce  he  does  his  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting.  Thus  he  is  kept 
oscillating  between  his  two  capacities.  I'nder  the  circumstances,  then,  the 
exercise  of  neither  capacity  can  proceed  continuously  and  regularly  and  as 
a  matter  of  course.  That  being  so,  there  is  no  room  for  the  operation  of 
the  force  of  habit  as  applied  to  the  things  of  the  mind.  He  is  not  wont  to 
think,  feel,  and  act  uniformly  and  invariably  in  either  of  his  two  capacities, 
and  therefore  neither  of  them  can  grow  upon  him  and  in  the  end  become 
his  second  nature.  So  far  as  the  recurrent  exercise  of  his  Federal  capacity 
is  concerned,  it  cannot  make  him  a  more  devoted  adherent  of  the  nation  than 
he  otherwise  would  be.  Nor  can  the  force  of  moral  gi*avitation  help  to  Avork 
such  a  transformation  in  him. 

The  Bearings  of  Federalism  upon  the  System  of  Responsible 
Government. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Sec'Ond  Chapter  it  was  shown  that  under  a  Federal 
fonn  of  polity  the  average  working-capacity  of  the  apparatus  of  govern¬ 
mental  mechanism  is  not  up  to  the  pertormance  of  two  substantive  opera¬ 
tions  of  capital  imi)ortance.  One  operation  is  the  regulating  of  all  legis¬ 
lative  and  administrative  actions  taken  in  the  course  of  the  management  of 
public  affairs  by  reference  to  the  exigencies  of  the  nation^s  situation  in  its 
entirety.  The  other  operation  is  that  of  so  co-ordinating  all  the  aforesai<l 
actions  as  to  make  of  them  a  coherent  whole.  In  tlie  same  chapter  also 
a  number  of  instances  were  adduced  which  may  now  be  shortly  recalled  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  how  gi’avely  the  national  interests  are  compro¬ 
mised  because  the  due  performance  of  neither  operation  comes  within  the 
puiwiew  of  the  principle  of  responsibility.  There  is,  for  example,  the 
menace  to  the  iiation^s  survival-value  involved  in  tlie  neglected  drift  city- 
waids;  but  theie  is  no  ^Minister  and  no  member  of  Parliament  who  can  be 
held  responsible  for  the  failure  to  take  proper  measures  for  arresting  and 
reversing  the  drift.  The  national  finances,  too,  are  being  administered  in  a 
way  which  violates  elementary  rules  of  sound  financial  management;  but 


ihero  is  no  Minister  nor  member  of  Parliament  who  can  be  held  responsible 
for  the  continuance  of  the  present  organized  financial  disorder.  In  many 
directions  also  there  are  obvious  duplications  of,  or  collisions  between, 
Fe<ieral  and  State  governmental  activities;  but  there  is  no  Minister  nor 
member  of  Parliament  who  can  be  held  responsible  for  the  consequent  frit¬ 
tering  away  of  the  nation^s  energies  and  moneys.  By  reason,  then,  of  the 
first  qualification  of  the  pnnciple  of  responsibility  its  control  over  the 
workings  of  the  seven  sets  of  institutional  machinery  falls  shoil  of  being 
entire.  In  the  result  the  nation  is  unable  to  get  certain  things  done,  with¬ 
out  the  doing  of  which,  as  above  examples  show,  there  cannot  even  be  the 
semblance  of  good  government. 

....  Possibly,  or  even  probably,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  the 
Commonwealth  might  fail  to  ensure  the  absolute  safety  of  Australia,  and 
that  fact  is  as  obvious  to  foreign  peoples  as  to  ourselves.  Hence  the  policy 
which  the  Commonwealth  advisedly  and  avowedly  piirsues  in  regard  (say) 
to  alien  immigration  is  not  backed  up  by  a  show  of  physical  force  impos¬ 
ing  enough  to  compel  the  outside  world  to  respect  it;  and  it  is  matter  for 
speculation  whether  there  are  not  powers  which  are  nursing  their  grievances 
on  that  score  and  biding  their  time  until  they  can  venture  to  bring  the  isi;ue 
to  the  proof  of  aims.  There  is  thus  no  certainty  that  the  means  available 
to  the  Commonwealth  will  suffice  to  ensure  the  attainment  under  all  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  end — the  seeuritj^  of  Australia — that  it  is  bound  to  keep 
steadfastly  in  view,  and  the  first  and  indispensable  step  towards  making 
those  means  what  (all  things  considered)  they  ought  to  be  is  to  help  settle¬ 
ment  to  spread  itself  abroad  through  the  leng^th  and  breadth  of  all  Australia. 
For  that  purpose  there  is,  as  already  shown,  need  of  a  scheme  of  constructive 
policy  designed  to  make  rural  industries  more  attractive  to  capital  and 
labour  than  they  are  at  present.  The  constitutional  limitations  on  the  com¬ 
petency  of  the  Commonwealth  disentitle  it  to  take  the  chief  part  itself  in 
any  such  scheme.  It  is  the  States  which — to  speak  broadly — are  alone  com¬ 
petent  to  decide  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown  situ¬ 
ated  within  their  respective  boundanes  and  also  with  the  minerals  contained 
in  similarly  situated  lands  which  are  no  longer  vested  in  the  Crown.  It  is 
the  States,  too.  which  alone  can  deal  with  the  regulation  of  private  property 
in  land  with  the  provision  (subject  to  some  exceptions)  of  facilities  for  land 
transport  and  A\'ith  the  like  subject-matters  of  governmental  activity.  Hence 
if  the  foregoing  scheme  of  constructive  policy  is  to  come  to  anything  at  all, 
it  must  be  taken  up  by  the  States  and,  as  each  of  them  is  supreme  in  the 
sphere  of  action  reserved  to  it,  of  their  own  free  will.  .  .  .  No  one  State 
would  he  more  interested  than  the  others  in  the  success  of  the  scheme,  and 
therefore  none  of  them  would  feel  specially  called  upon  to  give  a  lead  and 
make  the  first  move.  As  in  other  cases  of  divided  responsibility  there  is  a 
strong  presumption  that,  like  the  Earl  of  Chatham  and  Sir  Richard 
Strachan  in  the  familiar  epigram,  they  would  stand  waiting  for  one  an¬ 
other;  and  the  outcome  would  be  apt  to  verify  the  truth  of  the  adage  that 
what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody’s  business. 

....  To  engraft  the  system  of  Ko -sponsible  Government  upon  a  Federal 
form  of  polity  is  in  tnith  to  denature  the  system  and  to  cause  the  virtue  to 
go  out  of  it;  and  if  it  be  conceded,  as  it  must  be,  that  priority  of  invention 
and  use  gives  unitary  Responsible  Government  the  right  to  be  esteemed  the 
original  and  genuine  fonn  of  the  system,  then  the  sum  of  the  matter  seems 
to  be  that  Federal  Responsible  Government  is  nothing  hut  a  spurious  and 
colourable  imitation  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  9— SOME  OUTSTANDING  DlSABlLlTlPvS 
(OTHER  THAN  THE  .MAIN  DISABILITIES)  OF 
WESTERN  AUSTRATJA  UNDER  FEDERATION. 

Preliminary. 

294.  In  eonsiclerina,’  tlio  adverse  effects  of  the  Federal  system 
in  its  application  to  Western  Australia,  it  must  be  recognised 
at  the  outset  that  the  disabilities  cited  in  this  chapter  are  not 
merely  accidental.  Generally  speaking,  every  disability  men¬ 
tioned  is  suffereil  by  the  State  as  a  direct  result  of  Federal 
legislative  enactment  or  administrative  action  pursuing  a 
policy  Tvliich  is  framed  to  suit  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
Staters  in  Eastern  Australia,  with  little  or  no  heetl  for  the 
action  necessary  to  preserve  the  best  interests  of  Western 
Australia.  Continued  protests  by  the  representatives  of 
Western  Australia  in  both  Federal  Houses  of  Parliament,  by 
public  bodies,  and  leading  citizens,  and  recommendations  by 
Commissions  of  Inquiry  of  an  Imperial,  Commonwealth  and 
State  character  have  failed  to  bring  about  the  change  of  policy 
sought  or  recommended.  Any  representations  or  protests  from 
M  estern  Australia  lose  most  of  their  force  and  character  when 
received  by  a  centre  over  2,000  miles  away  from  the  State,  a 
fact  which  has  caused  this  State’s  representations  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  to  be  characterised  as  “a  voice  crying  in  the  wil¬ 
derness.  ’  ’ 

295.  It  has  been  explained  elsewhere  in  this  Case  that 
so  long  as  Western  Australia  remains  a  member  of  the 
Federation  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  the 
effects  of  Federal  policy  must  he  injurious,  and  yet  to-day 
Western  Australia  is  not  in  a  position  to  alter  or  counter  these 
adverse  effects  in  any  manner.  The  gradual  growth  of  Fed- 
eial  power  has  so  narrowed  the  borders  of  State  functions 
that  the  State  is  powerless  to  improve  a  condition,  which 
steadily  grows  worse  year  by  year. 


Isolation. 

296.  The  various  needs  and  requirements  of  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  can  never  be  properlj*  understood  by  legislators  residing 
and  remaining  in  a  centre  which  is  over  2,000  miles  away. 
Continuous  contact  with  the  development  of  the  State  and  the 
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necessities  to  ensure  such  development  are  not  practicable 
from  a  political  standpoint  when  decisions  are  arrived  at  with¬ 
out  a  real  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  State,  finan¬ 
cially,  economically  and  industrially.  The  Westem  Australian 
Press  has  no  influence  on  public  opinion  in  the  Eastern  States 
firstly  because  of  its  negligible  circulation  outside  of  Western 
Australia  and  secondly,  because  Western  Australian  news 
journals  are  inevitably  five  days  late  when  they  reach  the 
Eastern  States.  It  is  inevitable  therefore  that  “national  out¬ 
look”  means  to  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  Continent,  Easteim 
Australian  outlook,  and  political  consideration  is  coloured 
accordingly.  The  necessities  of  the  “Cinderella  State”  are 
at  all  times  subservient  to  the  apparent  needs  of  the  closely 
clustered  capitals  of  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  Vic¬ 
toria.  Western  Australia  is  thus  politically  isolated  as  a  direct 
result  of  geographical  isolation  which  no  legislature  can 
redress.  This  great  geographical  disability*  is  more  specifically 
dealt  with  in  Chapter  16  of  this  Case. 

Administration. 

The  Danger  of  Centralisation. 

297.  It  can  be  postulated  that  the  administrative  activities  of 
a  Government  play  an  essential  and  an  important  part  in  the 
good  government  of  a  people;  and  that  successful  administra¬ 
tion  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  make  contact  with  those  departments  and  officers,  in  whose 
hands  rests  the  responsibility*  of  carrying  out  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  Tjegislature.  From  the  inception  of  Federation, 
tlie  administrative  operations  of  Federal  Departments  were 
centred  in  Melbourne,  but  after  entering  into  i>ossession  of  the 
Federal  Cayhtal  Territory^  at  Canberra,  Federal  administra¬ 
tion  was  transferred  to  that  city.  The  Capital  City*  of  Can¬ 
berra  represents  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  so  far  as  its  neutral 
location  is  concerned,  from  a  geographic  standpoint.  Theore¬ 
tically^  it  is  set  apart  from  any  other  capital  city*  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth;  but  from  a  practical  standpoint,  the  huge  expendi¬ 
ture  involved  in  its  establishment  and  upkeep  re-acts  directly 
for  the  benefit  of  Melbourne  and  Sy*dney  only*,  and  its  proxim¬ 
ity  to  those  cities  is  naturally^  reflected  in  an  administrative 
policy^  designed  mainly  to  suit  their  conditions.  The  capital 
outlay  involved  was  over  £14,000,000,  and  this  huge  sum  was 
circulated  wholly  in  the  Eastern  side  of  Anstralia,  although 
the  responsibility*  of  the  capital  debt  is  borne  l)y  the  people 
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of  all  the  States.  The  paramount  fact,  however,  is  that  hy  out- 
laying  such  an  enormous  sum  of  money  in  the  creation  of  the 
capital,  and  by  spending  a  large  sum  in  effecting  the  transfer 
of  the  chief  administrative  offices  of  the  Commonwealth  to  that 
capital,  the  complete  isolation  of  Western  Australia  from  the 
seat  of  Government  was  finally  effected,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume,  will  remain  unaltered. 

298.  The  extreme  difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of  con¬ 
trolling  an  area  embracing  one-third  of  the  Commonwealth 
from  a  centre  2,000  miles  away  will  be  readily  apparent,  'fhe 
business  of  a  Government  is  similar  to  any  other  business.  It 
is  essential  that  administrative  officers  have  a  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  local  conditions,  particularly  in  respect  to  matters 
of  an  industrial  and  developmental  character  generally.  This 
knowledge  cannot  easily  or  quickly  be  had  at  the  official  centre, 
owing  to  the  disadvantage  of  distance  and  time.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  development  and  adininisti'ation  of  the  State 
rests  with  the  Government  of  the  State,  but  this  fact  does  not 
prevent  the  unnecessary  establishment  of  Federal  Depart¬ 
ments  in  Western  Australia  which  already  have  their  counter 
part  performing  similar  functions  under  State  control.  Ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  true  prevailing  conditions  in  Western  Australia 
and  the  fact  that  the  centralised  control  dictates  one  policy  to 
cover  all  the  States,  lead  to  a  resultant  clash  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  State’s  affairs,  together  with  an  uneconomic 
expenditure  of  which  Western  Australia  must  bear  its  portion. 
The  continued  undermining  of  the  rights  and  functions  of  the 
State  and  the  steady  growth  and  extension  of  Commonwealth 
departments  by  the  Commonwealth,  serves  to  emijhasise  the 
predominant  jmsition  of  the  Eastern  unit  of  Australia,  and 
denies  the  AVestern  unit  the  possibility  of  an  administrative 
centre,  together  with  the  benefits  and  privileges  which  may  be 
obtained  from  those  States  which  are  within  “conta(*t”  dis¬ 
tance  of  Canberi-a. 

Duplication  and  Excess  Costs. 

299.  The  growth  of  Commonwealth  administration'  and  its 
ever  increasing  cost  is  evidenced  by  a  coni])arison  of  tlie 
number  of  officers  in  the  Commonwealth  service  drawing  over 
£1,000  per  year  in  1913  compared  with  1929 — 

Year  1913 — 33  Officers  at  a  Salary  of  £1,000  or  more  ;  Total  Cost, 
£52,000. 

Year  1929 — 183  Officers  at  a  Salarv'  of  £1,000  or  more  ;  ^Fotal  Cost, 
£286,789. 
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300.  Further  evidence  of  the  growth  of  Federal  adminis- 
ti'ation  is  provided  by  a  comparison  of  one  of  the  departments, 
which  is  duplicated  in  Western  Australia  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth  serAdce,  namely  the  Health  Department. 


301.  In  1913  the  Federal  Health  Department  was  in  charge 
of  Dr.  Cumpston,  and  he  was  the  only  officer  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  drawing  a  salary  of  not  less  than  £1,000  per  year.  In 
1929  the  position  had  altered  to  such  an  extent  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  had  been  added  to  the  department,  each  drawing 
salaries  of  £1,000  per  year  or  more: — 


1913 — Dr.  Cumpston  at  a  salary^  of 

1929 — Dr.  Cumpston 

Senior  ^Medical  Officer 
Chief  Quarantine,  Victoria 

,,  „  New  South  ' 

Director,  Tropical  Hygiene 
Veterinary  Hygiene 
Di  ector.  Epidemiology 
,,  Tuberculosis 
Assistant,  Serum  Laboratory’ 

„  Health  Laboratory 
Radium  Adviser 
Director,  School  Public  Health 


£ 

.  1,000 

.  1,800 

.  1,020 

.  1,112 

rales  ....  ...  ....  1,012 

.  1,250 

.  1,012 

.  1,250 

.  1,300 

.  1,350 

.  1,020 

.  2,000 

.  1,500 


302.  Wliile  Federal  administration  increases  at  the  rate  in- 
dicated,  the  State  in  tlie  meanwhile  finds  difficulty  in  financing 
its  own  administration  branches  owing  to  the  impoverished 
condition  of  State  finances. 

303.  ’^riiere  is  thus  the  tendency  for  the  weak  to  be  devoiired 
by  the  strong,  and  with  the  loss  of  any  branch  of  administra¬ 
tion  by  the  State  the  head  office  of  that  branch  is  automatically 
situated  in  the  eastern  side  of  Australia.  'Phis  is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  ^^'ostern  Australia,  because  it  is  essential  that 
the  cliief  executive  officers  of  Orovernment  departments  should 
possess  a  lively  knowledge  of  local  conditions  which  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  unless  they  reside  in  this  State.  Again,  any  branch  of 
Ooimnonwealtli  administration  in  Western  Aiistralia  can  at 
best  be  only  a  branch,  lacking  the  complete  authority  iieces- 
sai'y  for  rapid  completion  of  business  matters,  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  frequent  reference  having  to  l)e  made  to  Can¬ 
berra. 
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304.  The  State  of  IWesteni  Australia  has  the  necessary 
administrative  offices  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  State. 
These  offices  could  be  extended  where  necessary,  thus  obviat¬ 
ing  the  unnecessary  duplication  of  departments  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth. 

305.  The  Commonwealth  service  is  not  conducted  as  econo¬ 
mically  as  the  State  service  as  indicated  by  the  following  table 
which  provides  illuminating  comparisons  where  the  same  ser¬ 
vice  is  co-existent. 

Commonwealth  Corresponding 
Central  Ofifice  State  Salary. 


Director  General  of  Health 

10  Divisional  Directors 

Salaries. 

£ 

2,000 

10,844 

} 

£ 

1,250 

Chief  Architect 

870 

755 

High  Court  Judges 

18,o00 

6,300 

Arbitration  Court  Judges  .... 

10,500 

3,700 

Taxation  Commissioner 

2,000 

Second  Commissioner 

1,500 

1,170 

Taxation  Appeal  Board 

4,654 

J 

Public  Service  Commissioners 

3,570 

1,250 

Public  Service  Arbitrator 

2,000 

60 

Commissioner  for  Railways 

2,000 

2,000 

High  Commissioner  (or  Agent  General)  .... 

3,000 

2,000 

Auditor  General  .... 

1,750 

1,000 

Secretary,  Treasury 

1,500 

960 

Assistant  Secretaries 

3,010 

665 

Solicitor  General  and  Parliamentary 
Draftsman 

1,750 

) 

1,220 

Assistant  Parliamentary  Draftsmen 

2,190 

c 

Crown  Solicitor 

Assistant  Crown  Solicitor  .... 

1,620 

1,070 

) 

960 

Inspector  General,  Forests 

1,170 

1,080 

306.  And,  as  practically  the  whole  of  the  above  mentioned 
Commonwealth  officers  are  located  in  Canberra,  Melbourne 
or  Sydney,  the  major  part  of  the  salaries  are  circulated  in 
and  around  these  capital  cities.  The  effect  of  this  centralised 
administration  referred  to,  has  a  direct  bearing  also  on  the 
l)opulation  of  the  State  to  the  detriment  of  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia,  which  is  dealt  with  in  a  later  section.  The  immediate 
effects  of  the  facts  outlined  in  the  chapter  are : — 

(1)  Centralised  control  emphasises  Western  Australia’s 
complete  isolation. 
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(2)  Centralised  administration  means  the  pursuit  of  an 

administrative  policy,  formulated  to  suit  tlie  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  in  the  States  within  easy  dis¬ 
tance  of  Canberra  and  where  conditions  are  under¬ 
stood. 

(3)  'file  extension  of  Commonwealth  departments  engen¬ 

ders  fears  of  complete  unified  administration. 

(4)  Administrative  costs  of  Federal  departments  are 

considerably  in  excess  of  State  expenditure. 

Parliamentary  Representation. 

307.  In  case  it  should  be  assumed  that  the  State  of  Western 
Australia  has  been  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  its  elected 
representatives  to  the  Federal  Legislature,  inasmuch  as 
the  disabilities  suffered  by  the  State  have  been  long  borne 
and  are  annually  increasing,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  State  is  represented  by  its  duly  constituted  quota  in  both 
Federal  Houses,  a  consideration  of  the  conditions  of  represen¬ 
tation  which  are  set  out  in  this  section  will  wholly  disprove 
the  assumption.  During  thd  past  32  years,  the  State  has  been 
represented  by  members  covering  all  shades  of  political 
thought  and  who  collectively,  prior  to  their  election,  have  been 
engaged  in  all  phases  of  industrial  and  agricultural  activity. 
The  efforts  of  a  large  majority  of  these  representatives  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  State  have  received  the  full  support  and  indorse¬ 
ment  of  the  people  of  Western  Australia.  The  failure  of  the 
State’s  representatives  to  stem  the  tide  of  legislation  and 
administrative  action  adverse  in  its  effects  to  Western  x4.us- 
tralia  is  explained  by  the  numerically  inadequate  representa¬ 
tion  to  which  the  State  is  entitled  in  Federal  spheres. 

308.  The  Federal  House  of  Representatives  is  composed  of 
75  members,  and  one  member  representing  the  Northern 
Territory,  who  is  not  entitled  to  vote.  Of  these  75  members 
with  voting  power,  Western  Australia  is  entitled  to  five  mem¬ 
bers.  The  State’s  rey)resentatives  are  thus  outnumbered  by 
15  to  1. 

309.  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  however,  have  an  abso¬ 
lute  majority  of  voting  strength,  being  represented  by  28 
and  20  members  respectively.  The  interests  of  these 
two  States  are  largely  identical,  and  although  both  include 
industrial  and  agricultural  electorates,  the  industrial  con¬ 
stituencies  predominate,  as  is  instanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
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capital  cities  of  Sydney  and  ^NJelbourne  alone  enjoy  between 
them,  24  representatives.  Compare  this  fijjnre  witli  the  re¬ 
maining  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  have  27  repre¬ 
sentatives  between  them,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cities  of 
Melbourne  and  Sydney  have  only  three  representatives  less 
than  the  total  representation  of  South  Australia,  Queenslantl, 
M'estern  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 

310.  In  the  First  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  held 
in  Melbourne  in  1901,  the  cities  of  ^Melbourne  and 
.Sydney  had  between  them  only  16  representatives,  while  the 
State  of  "Western  Australia  had  five  representatives.  In  32 
years,  the  two  cities  mentioned  have  increased  their  strength 
to  24  members.  As  only  27  members  represent  the  whole  of 
Australia  outside  the  States  of  New  South  Wales  and  Vic¬ 
toria,  it  is  conceivable  that  with  a  further  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  those  cities,  Sydney  and  Melbourne  alone  will  have  a 
voting  strength  in  excess  of  the  whole  Continent  outside  the 
two  States  of  which  they  are  the  capitals. 

311.  M  Idle  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  continue  to 
increase  their  representation  ^Vestern  Australia  remains 
stationary  in  hers. 

312.  It  should  be  understood  that  Western  Australia  has  the 
full  representation  to  which  it  is  constitutionally  entitled;  but 
it  must  also  be  realised  from  the  figures  mentioned  above  that 
such  representation  is  inadequate. 

313.  The  inadequacy  of  Western  Australia’s  representation 
in  Federal  spheres  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  while  the 
Federal  electorate  of  Kalgoorlie  is  represented  in  the  Federal 
Parliament  by  one  member,  the  same  area  in  the  State  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly  is  repre.sented  by  17  members,  the  total  mem¬ 
bership  of  which  is  50  members.  Hence  over  one-third  of  the 
representation  in  the  State  House  is  enjoyed  by  an  ai’ea  which 
has  only  a  representation  of  one-seventy-fifth  of  the  Federal 
House  of  Representatives. 

314.  I  he  area  includes  the  important  gold  mining  districts, 
which  together  produce  approximately  80  per  cent,  of  the  total 
gold  output  of  Australia,  togetlier  with  the  pastoral  industry 
of  the  North- est  aud  a  large  proportion  of  the  agricultural 
industry.  The  metropolitan  area  of  Perth  in  the  State  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembl}'  is  representefl  by  15  members,  while  the  re¬ 
maining  18  members  are  distributed  over  the  South-Western 
and  Lastern  divisions  of  the  State.  It  will  thus  be  seeTi  tliat 
the  dominating  influence  of  the  city  areas  so  noticeable  in  the 
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Federal  Legislature  is  eliminated  in  the  State  Parliament  by 
a  more  eq,uitable  basis  of  representation,  ensuring  the  pri¬ 
mary  producing  areas  better  protection  of  their  respective 
interests. 

315.  A  suggestion  that  the  Federal  Parliament  represents 
all  the  States  is  not,  in  fact,  strictly  correct.  Actually  the  Par¬ 
liament  contains  representatives  of  all  the  States,  but  that  is 
unfortunately  not  the  same  thing.  With  the  exception  of  its 
own  members.  Western  Australia  is  but  rarely  visited  by  a 
Federal  Parliamentary  membei-,  and  years  separate  the  visits 
of  a  Minister,  and  those  occasions  are  very  rarely  on  the  trans¬ 
action  of  Parliamentary  business.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives  to  appreciate  the 
effects  of  proposed  legislation  in  relation  to  a  State  which  has 
never  been  seen  by  many  members  and  the  conditions  of  which 
are  known  only  to  a  very  few. 

316.  Thus  surrounded  with  the  requirements  demanded  by 
their  own  local  conditions,  being  within  easy  distance  of  their 
constituents,  who  can  bring  greater  pressure  to  bear  upon 
members  who  are  their  elected  representatives,  and  because 
of  the  fact  that  members  from  those  States,  in  proximity  to 
Canberra  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  in  close  touch  Avith  their 
electorates,  the  framers  of  Federal  policy  pursue  a  course 
suited  mainly  to  the  States  in  Eastern  Australia,  which  are  in 
a  position  to  dictate  it.  This  policy,  and  its  adverse  effects, 
are  o\itlined  in  Division  three  of  this  Case.  In  order  to  make 
personal  contact  Avith  a  member  when  Parliament  is  sitting  at 
Canberra,  an  elector  of  Western  Aiistralia  is  forced  to  make 
at  least  a  10-day  trip  at  considerable  expense.  Even  represen¬ 
tatives  from  Western  Australia  are  thus  isolated  from  those 
Avhpm  they  represent;  and  they  sit  among  70  other  members 
Avho,  for  tile  most  part,  are  Avholly  ignorant  of  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  Western  Australia.  Those  70  other  members 
liave  no  direct  interest  in  Western  Australia,  and  as  the  policy 
which  is  pursued  by  the  CornmonAvealth  must  apply  to  all 
States,  it  is  not  likely  that  even  a  complete  knoAvledge  of  the 
special  requirements  of  Western  Australia  would  induce  those 
members  to  support  any  alteration  in  Federal  jiolicy  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  their  own  States. 

317.  It  Avill  be  clear  from  this  section  of  this  Case  that  the 
folloAving  factors  are  established: — 

(1)  Western  Australia,  although  comiirising  one-third  of 
the  CkimmonAAmaltli,  only  enjoys  onc-(ifteenth  of 
the  representation  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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(2)  The  States  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  have 

between  them,  an  absolute  majority  of  voting 
strength. 

(3)  The  continued  growth  of  the  closely  settled  indus¬ 

trial  constituencies  of  Melbourne  and  Sydney  must 
continue  to  entitle  those  cities  to  increased  repre¬ 
sentation,  while  the  representation  of  Western 
Australia  (a  primary  producing  area)  will  remain 
stationary  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  Reservation  of  Coastal  Navigation. 

318.  The  history  of  the  Australian  Navigation  Act 
commences  in  1902  when  the  first  Navigation  Bill  was 
drafted  by  the  late  Hon.  C.  C.  Kingston.  The  Bill 
was  first  introduced  into  the  Senate  in  1904  but  "was 
withdrawn.  In  1907  an  Imperial  Conference  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  was  held  in  London  on  the  subject  of 
Merchant  Shipping  Legislation.  As  a  result  of  the  deci¬ 
sions  arrived  at  by  this  conference  the  Bill  was  again  intro¬ 
duced  in  1907  but  lapsed.  In  1908,  1910  and  1913  the  Bill  was 
presented  but  failed  to  become  law,  and  it  was  not  until  1912 
that  the  assent  of  Parliament  was  given  to  the  Bill.  Even 
then  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  were  not  enforced  over  the 
period  of  the  war,  and  actually  it  was  not  until  .Lily  1st,  1921, 
that  the  Proclamation  enforcing  the  Bill  was  issued.  Thus 
nearly  20  years  elapsed  between  the  time  the  Bill  was  first 
mooted,  and  the  year  in  which  it  became  law. 

319.  The  effect  of  the  Bill  as  finally  enacted  was  to  restrict 
the  trade  between  Australian  ports  solely  to  Australian  ships, 
because  of  the  inability  of  British  and  other  shipping  coun¬ 
tries  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  Act.  The  Common¬ 
wealth  derived  its  power  to  “regulate  the  coastal  trade”  from 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  which  in  bestowing  the  power  on 
Colonial  Legislatures  to  legislate  under  this  Act  made  it  a  con¬ 
dition  that  “all  British  ships  must  be  treated  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  the  ships  of  the  British  possession  in  which 
the  Act  or  ordinance  is  made.  ’  ’  The  evident  intention  of  this 
provision  is  that  all  British  ships  should  have  equal  facilities 
for  trade  rather  than  that  the  provisions  should  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  enable  some  British  ships  to  comply  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  while  others  could  not  possibly  do  so.  In  other  words, 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  was  designed  to  afford  equal  facili¬ 
ties  to  all  British  ships  rather  than  to  afford  a  high  measure 
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of  protection  to  Australian  ships  and  to  exclude  British  over¬ 
seas  ships  from  trade  on  the  Australian  coast.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  obvious  intention  the  Federal  Parliament  evaded  the 
spirit  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  by  providing  for  certain 
provisions  in  the  Act  with  which  ships  trading  between  Aus¬ 
tralian  ports  must  comply.  These  provisions  were  in  excess 
of  British  Board  of  Trade  requirements.  They  were  inserted 
following  legal  advice  obtained  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  from  Hon.  (now  Sir)  Robert  Garran,  who  ad¬ 
vised  in  part  that : — 

If  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  in  a  part  extending  to  Australia  pro¬ 
vides  that  certain  ships  must  carry  three  engineers  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament  can  require  those  ships  when  within  its  jurisdiction  to  carry 
four,  but  cannot  make  it  lawful  for  them  to  carry  two. 

Following  this  line  of  reasoning,  mere  legal  artifice  was  re¬ 
sorted  to  when  framing  the  provisions  of  the  Na\dgation  Act 
aforesaid,  in  order  to  evade  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act.  As  these  provisions,  many  of  them 
being  of  an  unnecessary  nature,  apply  to  all  British  ships  alike, 
it  was  claimed  by  the  Commonwealth  that  the  meaning  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  had  not  been  evaded,  because  “all 
British  ships  are  ti’eated  in  exactly  the  same  manner’  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  that  Act.  Because  of  those  unnecessary  provi¬ 
sions  British  ships  are  unable  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  and  as  a  result  the  magnificent  service  rendered  by 
British  overseas  ships  is  lost  to  Australia.  These  ships  cannot 
possibly  compete  in  overseas  trade  if  they  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Navigation  Act.  The  result  is  that  the  inter¬ 
state  trade  has  been  abandoned  by  these  ships,  and  once  again 
Western  Australia  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  monopoly  located  for 
the  most  part  in  the  Eastern  States  of  Australia.  The  result 
has  been  higher  freights,  higher  fares,  lack  of  adequate  stor¬ 
age  space  for  cargoes,  and  isolation  during  shipping  disputes. 

320.  Western  Australia,  owing  to  its  lengthy  coastline  and 
distance  from  the  manufacturing  centres  of  Eastern  Australia, 
is  penalised  much  heavier  by  the  Navigation  Act  than  Victoria 
or  New  South  Wales.  These  States  are  well  served  by  rail¬ 
ways  OAving  to  their  relatively  small  area,  and  as  their  require¬ 
ments  are  obtained,  for  the  most  part  locally,  the  question  of 
excessive  shipping  freights  does  not  act  detrimentally  to  these 
centres.  On  the  other  hand,  as  is  shown  elsewhere  in  this 
Case,  the  large  volume  of  imports  by  Western  Australia  from 
the  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth  give  a  clear  indication 
of  the  excess  cost  by  way  of  freight  paid  by  tVesteim  Aus¬ 
tralia  as  compared  with  other  States. 
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321.  In  the  course  of  liis  evidence  before  the  Royal  (lonunis- 
sion  on  tlie  Navigation  Act,  1923-24  Mr.  \V.  .1.  Stilliuan,  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  Cairns.  Queensland,”^  stated  that  he  had  placed  an 
order  with  the  Calyx  Porcelain  Works  in  Western  Australia 
for  a  crate  of  plates,  cups  and  saucers  and  a  sample  of  all  the 
Company’s  manufactures,  lie  stated  that  it  was  the  intention 
to  obtain  goods  made  in  Australia  possibly  at  reduced  prices. 
On  getting  the  sliipi)iug  receipts,  howev^er,  he  found  it  was  im- 
possiltle.  The  price  of  the  shipment  from  Fremantle  to  Cairns 
was  at  the  rate  of  90s.  for  40  cubic  feet.  The  freight  from 
London  to  Cairns,  however,  was  only  at  the  rate  of  70s.  i)er  40 
cubic  feet.  Thus  the  prospective  order  was  lost  to  Western 
Australia.  Such  a  comparison  also  affords  an  excellent  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  excessive  costs  that  Western  Australia  must 
bear  in  freight  on  goods  purchased  in  Eastern  Australia,  and 
of  the  resultant  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  in  Western 
Australian  industry  generally.  In  overseas  freights,  too,  the 
cost  is  increased  owing  to  the  loss  of  trade  experienced  by 
overseas  ships  on  the  Australian  coast,  which  has  to  be  made 
good  by  increased  freights  on  overseas  cargoes.  To  an  ex¬ 
porting  State  like  Western  Australia  this  represents  a  serious 
disability  in  competing  in  overseas  markets.  Further,  West¬ 
ern  Australia  requires  every  facility  for  promoting  the  fi'ee- 
dom  of  trade  with  other  countries  of  the  world.  Restrictive 
laws  preventing  this  right  to  trade  must  re-act  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  State. 

322.  At  a  time  when  the  ]jeo])le  of  tlio  British  Empire  are 
seeking  to  testify  to  the  unity  of  national  relationship,  it  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that,  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  Navigation  Act, 
the  magnificent  sei'V’iees  of  the  British  overseas  ships  cannot 
bo  availed  of  by  Western  Australian  peo|)le  for  travel,  for 
cargo  and  for  trade  in  general  between  Wb'stern  Australia 
and  Eastern  Australia. 


The  Embargo  against  the  Importation  of  Sugar. 

323.  1  he  operation  of  the  sugai’  embargo  and  its  ad¬ 
verse  effect^  u])on  Western  Australia  are  set  forth  iii 
Appendix  No.  25  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  wlierein 
it  is  shown  how  this  questionable  embargo  increases 
costs,  stifles  natural  opportunities  for  trade  between 
Western  Australia  and  Jav'a.  and  hinders  both  the 
industry  and  the  jam-making  industry  in  this 

(1)  Royal  Coiiiiiimsion  on  the  Navigation  .■\et  at  p.  -1. 
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State.  This  hindranee  of  the  stone  fruit  industry  includes 
])rotitable  opportunities  for  land  settlement  and  development 
which  would  otherwise  exist.  Moreover,  the  direct  burden  of 
the  sugar  embargo  is  equivalent  to  a  poll  tax  of  £1  per  head 
of  the  population  of  the  State,  or  more  than  £400,000  annually. 
All  these  disabilities  are  imposed  upon  Western  Australia  in 
order  to  bolster  up  the  industry  in  Queensland  which,  if  con¬ 
centrated  in  one  block,  would  comprise  an  area  less  than 
twenty  miles  square.  Other  States  of  the  Commonwealth  en¬ 
joy  some  compensation,  inasmuch  as  Queensland  provides  a 
market  for  their  highly  protected  and  highly-priced  manufac¬ 
tures,  but  Western  Australia  bears  its  full  burden  Avithout 
receiving  any  such  compensation. 

Other  Disabilities. 

324.  As  is  indicated  by  the  title  of  this  chapter,  the 
disabilities  which  have  been  enumerated  herein  are  only 
some  of  the  outstanding  disabilities  suffered  by  Western 
Australia  as  a  State  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  appen¬ 
dices  at  the  end  of  Chapters  11,  12  and  13  of  this  Case,  and 
particularly  Appendix  Xo.  56  (d)  at  the  end  of  Chapter 
20,  afford  a  number  of  illustrations  of  the  practical  dis¬ 
abilities  Avhich  have  been  outlined  here  in  principle.  Import¬ 
ant,  however,  as  all  these  disabilities  are,  they  are  nev'erthe- 
less  subordinate  to  the  burden  of  Australian  protection  and 
interstate  free  trade,  which  is  disclosed  in  Division  Throe  of 
this  Case. 
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APPENDIX  No.  25. 

A  NOTE  ON  THE  SUGAR  EMBARGO. 

The  importation  of  sugar  into  the  Commonwealth  is  prohibited  by 
Proclamation  issued  under  an  authority  alleged  to  be  given  by  Section  52 
of  the  Commonwealth  Customs  Act,  1901-1923,  which  deals  with  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  prohibited  imports  and  reads  as  follows: — 

52.  The  following  are  prohibited  imports: — 

(a)  Any  reproduction  except  by  permission  of  the  proprietor  of  the 

copyright  of  any  work  copyrighted  in  the  King’s  dominions, 
and  of  the  existence  of  which  copyright  and  date  of  its  expira¬ 
tion  V.  ritten  notice  has  been  given  to  the  Minister  by  or  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  proprietor  of  such  copyright. 

(b)  False  money  and  counterfeit  sterling  and  any  coin  or  money  of 

the  King’s  dominions  not  being  of  the  established  standard  in 
weight  or  tineness. 

(c)  Blasphemous,  indecent  or  obscene  works  or  articles. 

(d)  Goods  manufactured  or  produced  wholly  or  in  part  by  prison 

labour  or  which  have  been  made  within  or  in  connection  with 
any  prison,  gaol,  or  penitentiary, 

(e)  Exhausted  tea,  and  tea  adulterated  with  spurious  leaf  or  with 

exhausted  leaves,  or  being  unfit  for  human  use,  or  unwholesome. 

(f)  Oleomargarine,  butterine,  or  any  similar  substitute  for  butter  un¬ 

less  coloured  and  branded  as  prescribed. 

(g)  All  goods  the  importation  of  which  may  be  prohibited  by  procla¬ 

mation. 

(h)  All  goods  having  thereon  or  therewith  any  false  suggestion  of 

any  warranty  guarantee  or  concern  in  the  production  of 
quality  thereof  by  any  persons,  public  oflicials,  government  or 
country. 

(i)  Mineral  oil  and  mineral  spirits  unless  imported  under  and  subject 

to  such  restrictions  as  may  be  declared  by  proclamation. 

The  proclamation  which  purports  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  sugar 
was  issued  on  9th  September,  1915,  and  stated  inter  alia: — 

‘‘Whereas  by  the  Customs  Act,  etc.,  all  goods  w'hich  may  be  pro¬ 
hibited  by  proclamation  arc  prohibited  imports.  Ami  whereas  it  is 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  public  w’elfare  to  prohibit  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  sugar  except  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  Minister  for 
Custom.s,  etc.” 

Although  it  is  evident  that  the  real  spirit  underlying  the  section  of  the 
Customs  Act  above  referred  to  was  considerably  strained  in  effecting  the 
piohibition  o-f  .sugar  under  this  section,  the  fact  remains  that  the  iinj)orta- 
tion  of  sugar  into  the  Commonwealth  is  prohibited,  and  Australian  con¬ 
sumers  are  forced  to  buy  sugar  produced  mainly  in  Queensland  at  a  price 
far  in  excess  of  prevailing  world  price  levels.  A  survey  of  the  .severe  effects 
of  this  embargo  proves  that  the  prohibition  has  been  entirely  inimical  to 
the  “interests  of  the  public  welfare.”  Certain  facts  relative  to  the  sugar 
industry  in  Australia  are  set  forth  hereunder  to  show  the  disastrous  effects 


of  the  existing  embargo  on  the  importation  of  sugar,  particularly  iu  West¬ 
ern  Australia.  These  effects  take  the  form  of  considerably  increased  costs 
to  the  consumer  of  sugar,  a  natural  increase  in  the  costs  of  production  in 
industry,  the  loss  of  valuable  potential  markets,  the  prevention  of  certain 
types  of  land  development,  and  an  adverse  effect  on  the  progress  of  the 
fruit  industry  in  Western  Australia.  It  will  become  increasingly  evident 
that  the  sugar'  industry  in  Australia,  with  the  protection  afforded  it  under 
the  sugar  embargo,  gives  a  great  advantage  to  one  State,  namely  Queens¬ 
land,  over  all  the  other  States. 

The  belief  held  in  some  quarters  that  the  sugar  industry*  occupies  a 
large  area  of  the  Xorthern  portion  of  Australia  is  incoiTect,  because  actu¬ 
ally,  although  the  Continent  itself  contains  nearly  3,000,000  square  miles, 
the  ftoyal  Commission  of  1920  appointed  by  the  Federal  Parliament  de¬ 
scribed  the  sugar  fields  thus: — 

^^If  all  the  lands  under  sugar  cane  in  Australia  were  concen¬ 
trated  in  one  block  they  would  only  occupy  a  space  20  miles  by  a  little 

more  than  14  miles,  or  a  square  wdth  sides  of  about  17  miles.’^ 

The  total  area  under  sugar  cane  has  increased  since  1920  however, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  high  price  of  sugar,  so  that  for  the  season  1930-31 
the  area  reached  its  highest  level,  when  311,694  acres  were  under  crop  in 
Australia.  this  area,  296,070  acres,  or  about  95  per  cent,  n  as  in  Queens¬ 

land,  This  proportion  has  relatively  continued  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  it  will  thus  be  realised  that  the  benefits  of  the  sugar  embargo  are  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  burden  of  the  cost  borne  by  the  consumers  in  all 
States. 

The  chief  organisation  for  the  refining  and  selling  of  Australian-grown 
sugar  is  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Coy.,  Ltd.,  which  was  established  in 
1885  and  registered  under  the  Companies  Act  of  New  South  W  ales  on  July 
1st,  1887.  In  the  year  1915  this  company  joined  with  the  Commonwealth 
Gov'ernment  and  the  Queensland  Government  in  an  agreement  whereby  the 
Commonwealth  Government  purchased  all  the  sugar  grown  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  (of  which  95  per  cent,  was  grown  in  Queensland)  which  was  then 
refined  and  distributed  solely  by  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd.  The 
Commonwealth  also  agreed  to  meet  management,  interest  and  depreciation 
costs  relative  to  the  refining  and  distributing  of  sugar  by  the  compan\. 
The  price  of  sugar  was  also  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  parties  to  the 
agreement.  These  prices  were  fixed  (1)  for  sugar  sold  within  the  C  ommon¬ 
wealth,  (2)  for  sugar  exported.  During  the  term  of  the  agreement,  the 
importation  of  sugar  into  the  Commonwealth  was  totally  prohibited.  This 
agreement  with  certain  modifications  made  from  time  to  time  is  still  sub¬ 
sisting  and  in  operation;  and  the  result  is  that  the  price  of  sugai  to  Aus¬ 
tralian  consumers  is  greatly  inflated,  w^hen  compared  with  w'orld  parit;^ 
prices.  The  monopoly  given  to  the  distributing  company  has  forced  the 
consiuuer  in  Australia,^  either  to  buy  sugar  at  the  high  ruling  price  or  imm- 
age  without  this  essential  item  of  diet. 

Moreover  under  the  existing  arrangement,  the  surplus  production  ot 
Australian  s%igar  is  exported  and  dumped  in  other  countries  at  a  price  which 
makes  it  competitive  wuth  other  sugar  producers,  and  which  is  considerably 
below  the  fixed  price  prevailing  for  Australia.  This  fact  drew  pertinent 

~~  ^1)  Australian  Omoial  Year  Book,  1932,  page  665. 
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comment  from  the  Commonwealth  Auditor-General  who  in  his  report  pre¬ 
sented  on  19th  February,  1932,  to  the  Federal  Parliament,  said: — 

“In  resrard  to  the  sug*ar  industry  in  Australia,  concerning  wliich 
there  are  many  debatable  features,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
arrangement  made  for  financing  it  imposes  on  the  community  an 
enormous  additional  cost,  adding  to  the  expense  of  the  home  of  rich 
and  poor  alike.  World’s  prices  of  sugar  to-day  in  Java  and  Cuba  are 
about  £6  per  ton.  Australian  prices  are  about  £36  per  ton.  On  a  local 
consumption  of  .300,000  tons,  and  after  making  various  allowances,  the 
cost  of  the  industiy  upon  the  community  is  probably  £7,000,000  a  year. 

“In  this  connection,  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  comment  on  the 
great  success  achieved  by  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd.,  which 
from  a  capital  of  £2,425,000,  paid  up  in  cash,  has,  out  of  profits,  biiijt  up 
a  business  in  paid  up  capital  of  £o!,850,000  beside.s  resen^es,  after  allow¬ 
ing  for  depreciation  of  over  £8,500,000.  During  many  years,  large  divi¬ 
dends  have  been  paid,  besides  a  return  to  the  shareholders  of  £3,900,000 
in  cash  out  of  capital  provided  bonuses.  Although  profits  have  slightly 
declined,  those  disclosed  are  still  ample  to  pay  a  dividend  of  per 

cent,  on  the  existing  paid  up  capital,  even  in  this  time  of  depression, 
and  vrhen  special  arrangements  have  been  made  to  raise  the  price  of 
sugar  artificiallj^.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  company  has  attained 
its  present  prosperous  and  monopolistic  position  as  a  result  of  the  high 
price  'which  the  consumers  of  Australia  have  paid,  and  are  continuing  to 
pay,  for  sugar.” 

These  figures  have  aroused  public  feeling  from  time  to  time,  and 
several  inquiries  by  boards  and  investigation  committees  have  been  made 
into  the  sugar  question.  And,  although  Western  Australia  has  hoped  that 
relief  would  result  from  these  inquiries,  the  result  has  invariably  been  the 
renewal  of  the  sugar  embargo.  For  the  most  part,  however,  these  in¬ 
quiries  have  failed  to  show  why  one  company  in  Queensland  should  enjoy 
the  monopoly  of  sugar  distribution  in  Western  Australia  over  2,000  miles 
away,  while  the  latter  State  derives  no  compensating  benefits;  for  it  'will 
be  recognised  that  while  portion  of  the  financial  disbursements  from  the 
industry  filter  through  to  the  major  cities  of  Xew  South  Wales  and  Vic¬ 
toria  owing  to  their  proximity  to  the  sugar  districts,  no  such  compensa¬ 
tions  are  received  in  Western  Australia.  Western  Australia  receives  no 
benefit  in  the  form  of  interstate  trade  to  compensate  for  the  huge  contri¬ 
bution  in  the  nature  of  excess  sugar  costs,  which  the  State  inakcs  each  year 
to  the  sugar  interests  of  Queensland.  In  fact,  it  will  be  seen  that  ’W'hile  the 
excess  costs  of  siugar  to  the  State  of  Western  Australia  approximate  £400,000 
for  the  year  19.32-33,  the  total  value  of  exports  of  Western  Australian 
origin  to  oil  other  Stotes  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  same  year  \vas  onD 
£51/, 630,  of  w'hich  Queensland  had  £18,670.  The  value  of  Western  Aus¬ 
tralian  goods  exported  to  the  whole  Commonwealth  is  thus  practically  swal¬ 
lowed  in  the  excess  cost  of  sugar  alone.  This  excess  cost  of  sugar  amount¬ 
ing  to  over  £400,000  thus  represents  a  yearly  contribution  from  Western 
Australia  to  the  sugar  interests  of  Queensland  without  any  compensating 
benefit. 

Further,  no  justification  for  the  huge  accumulation  of  profits  resulting 
from  the  sugar  distribution  has  been  given.  In  1922,  a  joint  committee 
of  public  accounts  of  which  Mr.  J.  M.  Fowler  was  chairman  w^'as  charged 
with  the  investigation  of  the  sugar  question.  Commenting  on  the  investiga- 
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tion  Mr.  Fowler  says,  . Jii  the  course  of  a  lengthy  inquisition 

into  the  tangled  inaiie.s  of  the  subject  1  came  to  certain  definite  conclusions. 
One  of  these  was  that  the  political  influence  of  the  wea^thft  suga^r  interests 
was  so  vast  that  relief  was  practically  impossible:  another,  that  the  key  of 
the  whole  situation  was  the  extraordinarily  rich  company,  the  Colonial 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  who  were  able  to  throw  a  smoke  screen  around 
all  their  dealings  with  such  effect  that  the  committee  was  not  able  to  get 
at  any  facts  on  which  to  base  a  recommendation  ;  the  third  was  that  this 
difficulty  was  deliberately  engineered  because  the  company  dared  not  let 
their  huge  profits  become  known. 

As  a  result  of  tlie  arrangement  entered  into  by  the  Commonwealth 
Government,  the  Queensland  Government,  the  planter,  the  millers,  the 
workers,  and  the  C.S.K.,  Australia  has  paid,  over  and  above  a  fair  price 
for  its  sugar,  the  enormous  tribute  of  fifty  million  pounds. 

No  consideration  of  the  continuation  of  the  embargo  on  cheaper 
foreign  sugar  is  complete  unless  the  position  of  the  C.S.R.  is  taken  into 
account.  It  dominates  the  planters,  the  millers,  the  workers,  even  the  Par¬ 
liaments  of  Queensland  and  Australia.  Every  household  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  pays  its  tithes  to  it.  Through  its  influence,  wielded  with  no  faiifai'e 
of  trumpets,  it  has  been  able  to  have  its  monopoly  renewed  without  giving 
the  people's  representatives  any  opportunity  of  protesting  against  its 
conscienceless  exactions . 

U'he  enormous  iiiHuence  that  the  representatives  of  Queensland  in  the 
Federal  Parliament  (supported  by  this  powerful  company)  may  wield  in 
Federal  political  spheres  in  comparison  with  the  meagre  representation 
of  Western  Australia,  as  explained  elsewhere  in  this  chapter,  may  be  well 
imagined. 

In  following  on  a  conference  of  the  parties  to  the  Sugar  Agi*eo- 

ment,  it  was  agreed  that  the  retail  price  of  sugar  should  be  reduced  by  V^d. 
the  retail  price  of  4d.  per  lb.  being  fixed  until  1936,  when  the  existing 
agreement  expires.  The  present  wholesale  price  is  t’.33  4s.  per  tori  ca^h  with 
order. 

Western  Australia,  which  in  1931  produced  over  84  per  cent,  of  the 
gold  ])roduction  of  the  Commonwealth,  cannot  but  compare  these  favourable 
conditions  preserved  for  the  sugar  industry  in  Queensland  with  the  grossly 
unfair  treatment  meted  out  to  the  producers  of  gold  who  by  Act  of  the 
Commonwealth  Government  were  deprived  wholly  of  the  bounty  on  gold 
conferred  by  a  law  of  the  Cominoiiwealtli  Parliament  when  that  law  had 
been  less  tlian  twelve  months  in  operation. 

The  effect  on  the  cost  of  living  in  Western  Australia  which  governs 
the  wages  in  industry  and  thus  directly  affects  the  cost  of  production,  may 
be  gauged  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Reid  (Assistant  Under  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  in  AVestern  Australia)  before  the  Sugar  Inquiry  Committee 
in  Perth  on  Ibtli  September  1930.  Mr.  Reid  said,  “Particulars  have  been 
received  from  the  (lovernment  Statistician  of  Western  Australia  showing 
the  imports  of  sugar  to  this  State.  When  the  difference  bct\yeen  the  im¬ 
ported  cost  and  the  Australian  sugar  is  applied  to  these  tigures,  it  is 
found  that  since  1915  the  burden  imposed  upon  the  consumer  in  W^estern 


(1)  Melbourne  Herald,  i)th  August,  19.10. 


Australia  to  assist  the  su|>:ar  industry  is  approximateh^  £2,57(),0{>0.  In 
addition  to  sugar  a  considerable  quantity  of  jam  is  imported  into  Western 
Australia  from  the  Eastern  States,  and  the  sugar  contained  in  the  ;]am 
has  been  purchased  at  the  Australian  price/’ 

Dealing  with  the  effect  the  cost  of  sugar  had  on  the  basic  wage,  Mr. 
Reid  said  that,  on  a  conservative  estimate,  the  added  cost  to  the  wage  bill 
of  Western  Australia  for  the  present  year  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
Queensland  sugar  had  to  be  consumed  was  between  £350,000  and  £400,000. 

The  proximity  of  Near  Eastern  countries  to  the  northern  portion  of 
Australia  offers  lucrative  markets  for  the  exportable  produce  of  Western 
Australia,  particularly  flour  and  meat.  However,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  principal  commodity  which  these  markets  offer  in  return  is  sugar, 
advantage  cannot  be  taken  of  this  exchange  of  trade.  Java  sugar  is  at 
present  obtainable  at  £7  per  ton,  and  trade  agreements  could  be  arranged 
for  Western  Australian  primary  exports  in  exchange  for  this  sugar;  but, 
as  the  embargo  prevents  this  exchange  of  trade,  the  outlet  for  Western 
Austi’alian  goods  is  thus  closed.  This  fact  was  also  referred  to  by  Mr.  A. 
J.  Reid  before  the  Sugar  Committee  in  the  following  words,  ^^1^‘Some  time 
ago  a  delegation  of  Dutch  merchants  visited  Western  Australia  with  the 
object  of  building  up  trade  between  Java  and  this  State.  -It  wa.s  found 
that  each  country  had  many  commodities  required  by  the  other,  and  the 
Dutch  merchants  were  willing  to  enter  into  trade  agreements,  but  the  prin¬ 
cipal  commodity  which  Java  has  for  export,  namely  sugar,  could  not  be 
imported  into  this  State.  If  this  trade  arrangement  could  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  AVestem  Australia  could  have  secured  cheaper  sugar  from  Java, 
and.  at  the  same  time,  could  have  exported  two  of  her  principal  com¬ 
modities,  namely  flour  and  meat,  to  the  people  of  that  country.  At  the 
present  time,  the  average  annual  amount  of  flour  available  for  c.xport 
from  this  State  is  in  the  vicinity  of  80,000  tons.  According  to  publications 
issued  by  the  Dutch  Government,  the  average  annual  requirements  of  flour 
for  Java  are  in  the  vicinity  of  200,000  tons.  It  is  possible  then,  that  if 
if  it  were  not  for  the  embargo.  Western  Australia  could  export  without  dif¬ 
ficulty  all  her  surplus  flour  and  build  up  o  lucrative  trade  in  regard  to  the 
export  of  meat.  In  return,  she  could  obtain  from  Java  all  her  sugar  require¬ 
ments  at  a  reasonable  price.  ’  ’ 

Relief  could  also  be  afforded  the  pastoral  industry  in  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  in  a  similar  interchange  of  trade;  and  sugar  cost  would  be  decreased 
in  the  North-Western  portions  of  Western  Australia  by  at  least  £20  per 
ton :  and  the  area  would  also  escape  the  high  freights  and  restricted  ser¬ 
vice  now  prevailing  as  is  described  in  Chapter  12  of  this  Case. 


TvAND  DEVELOPMENT. 

Western  Australia  has  an  abundant  supply  of  land  suitable  for  fruit¬ 
growing  (and  particularly  for  stone  fruit)  mostly  situated  close  to  the 
coastal  areas  of  the  State.  This  land  is  at  present  impossible  of  develop¬ 
ment,  owing  to  the  lack  of  markets  for  fruit  produced.  Local  consumption 
accounts  for  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  existing  production,  so  that, 
in  order  to  develop  these  areas  an  export  trade  must  be  relied  on.  The 
quality  of  the  fruit  produced  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  fruit  processing 


(1)  West  Atisfralian^  IHth  Soptembor,  1030. 
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industry  could  have  a  ^reat  future  in  Western  Australia.  At  present, 
with  the  sugar  embargo  and  the  existing  price  of  sugar,  tlie  successful 
development  of  the  fruit  industry  is  impossible.  The  pursuit  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  land  development  policy  is  the  history  of  the  development  of 
Western  Australia  to  date.  The  continuance  of  a  similar  policy  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  continued  progress  of  the  State.  The  hampering  effects  of  a 
Queensland  imlustry  on  this  progress  is  therefore  directly  opposed  to  the 
best  interests  of  Western  Australia.  The  secretary  of  the  Pastoralists' 
Association  of  Western  Australia  (Mr.  W.  L.  Sanderson)  in  the  course  of 
evidence  before  the  Sugar  Inquiry  Coinmittee  on  16th  September,  1930, 
said  in  reference  to  the  development  of  the  fruit  industry: — (iP^The 
supply  of  Java  sugar  at  a  reasonable  price  would  automatically  result  in 
our  being  able  to  make  full  use  of  the  excellent  stone  fruits  this  State 
is  capable  of  producing.  Even  around  the  metropolitan  area  we  have 
thousands  of  acres  of  country  that  has  been  proved  suitable  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  these  fruits,  but  very  little  use  can  now  be  made  of  it.  While 
sugar  land  in  Quensland  has  been  forced  up  to  £200  per  acre,  we  have  to 
be  content  to  see  much  of  our  country  lie  idle.  There  is  a  large  market 
for  preserves  and  canned  fruits  in  the  Eastern  countries  and  our  State, 
which  is  eminently  suited  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  industry,  is 
precluded  from  doing  so,  solely  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  sugar. 


SUMMARY. 

A  survey  of  the  foregoing  facts,  therefore,  proves  that  the  sugar 
embargo  is  an  undoubted  advantage  to  Quef%nsloml  which  grows  95  per  cent, 
of  the  sugar  produced  in  Australia,  and  to  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Com¬ 
pany  which  makes  profits  ranging  from  a  half  to  three-quarter  million 
pounds  yearly  from  the  refining  and  distribution  of  sugar.  The  embargo 
is  in  lesser  measure  some  advantage  to  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  which 
iweive  compensating  benefits  from  Interstate  trade  with  Queensland,  but, 
to  Western  Atistralia  which  receives  only  negligible  benefits  from  Interstate 
trade  and  which  in  fact  pays  m  excess  costs  for  sugar  alone  tun  amount 
almost  equivalent  to  the  value  of  all  goods  of  Western  Australian  origin 
exported  to  all  other  States  of  the  Commonxcealth,  the  embargo  represents 
a  severe  impost  on  the  people  of  Western  Australia. 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  that  the  embargo  is  justified  in  as 
much  as  the  population  and  development  of  that  section  of  Queensland 
in  which  sugar  is  cultivated  is  essential  to  the  adequate  defence  of  Aus¬ 
tralia.  It  is  difTicult  to  find  adequate  substantiation  for  such  a  conten¬ 
tion  wlien  it  is  realised  that  although  the  excess  cost  of  sugar  in  Australia 
for  the  year  1931-32  was  aproxiniately  £7,000,000,  the  total  defence  e.x- 
penditure  for  the  same  year  throughout  Australian  was  £3,263,/ 46.  Ilui^ 
over  twice  as  mucli  was  paid  for  the  defence  of  the  sugar  industry  as  was 
expended  for  the  protection  of  the  Continent. 


(1)  West  Australian^  16th  September,  1930. 
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DIVISION  THREE.—SECESSION, 

Chapter  10 — The  Trade  and  Industry  of  Western  Australia. 
Chapter  11— The  Tariff. 

Cliapter  12— Western  Australia’s  Greatest  Burden  under  Federation; 

Australian  Protection  and  Intei'state  Freetrade. 

Chapter  13’ — The  Present  Predicament  of  Westeni  Australia. 
Chapter  14 — The  Main  Grounds  for  Secession. 

Chapter  lo — Independent  Authorities — Their  Recognition  of 
Western  Australia’s  Disabilities  under  Fedaration. 

Chapter  16 — The  Two  Economic  Units  of  Australia. 

Chapter  17 — Tariff  Autonomy. 

Chapter  18 — The  Futility  of  a  /  Constitutional  Convention. 
Chapter  19 — The  Only  Remedy — Secession. 

Chapter  20 — The  Secession  Movement. 


CHAPTER  10.— THE  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY  OF 
WESTERN  AUSTRALTA. 

Preliminary. 

325.  Since  the  people’s  desire  for  Secession  arises  mainly 
from  the  crippling  effect  of  the  Federal  protective  tariff  upon 
the  industries  of  estern  Australia — and  notably  upon  the  ex 
portable  products  of  wheat  and  wool  upon  which  the  economic 
structure  of  the  State  is  primarily  based — it  is  desirable  that, 
before  toi*mally  stating  the  main  reasons  for  Secession, 
an  account  should  be  given  of  the  trade  and  industry  of  West- 
em  Australia,  of  the  Tariff,  of  the  effect  of  Australian  Protec¬ 
tion  and  interstate  freetrade  upon  the  industries  of  West¬ 
ern  Australia ;  and  of  the  present  predicament  of  the  State. 


Production. 

326.  The  following  table  extracted  from  the  latest  Statisti¬ 
cal  Register  of  Western  Australia  (i)uhlished  in  April,  1933) 
records  the  estimated  value  of  production  in  Western  Aus- 
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tralia  during  the  years  therein  mentioned  according  to  the 
six  Statistical  divisions  oi'dinarily  used  for  that  purpose: — 


Western  Australia. 

VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION,  1925-26  to  1931-32. 


1 

[ 

Primary  Industries. 

Secondary! 
Industries  j 

Year  ended 
30th  June. 

! 

Agri- 

cultural. 

i 

Pastoral. 

Dairying  1 
etc. 

Forestry  i 
and  Fish¬ 
eries. 

1 

Mining. 

i 

f 

Manufac¬ 

turing 

(added 

value). 

Total. 

1 

! 

1 

1 

i 

1 

(in 

millions  ] 

i 

1925-20  ... 

9-8 

! 

5*8 

1*2 

A20 

2*5 

i  A9-6 

30*9 

1926-27  ... 

121 

5-6 

1*3 

1*6 

2*5 

i  6*9 

30*0 

1927-28  ... 

130 

7-3 

1*4 

1 

i  1-4 

2*3 

33*1 

1928-29  ... 

11-9 

6*7 

1  *5 

; 

2*3 

!  8*0 

31*6 

1929-30  ... 

12-0 

i  5*4 

1*7 

11 

2*2 

1 

7*5 

29*9 

1930-31  ... 

8-8 

1  4*5 

1*6 

1*0 

2*3 

j  5-3 

23*5 

1931-32  ... 

;  10-5 

1  4-0 

1*7 

•8 

3*4 

I 

25*0 

A.  For  period  of  18  months  ended  30th  June,  1926. 


ANALYSIS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  FOR  1931-32. 


(In  millions  of  £’s.) 

Cereals — 

Wheat 

.  7*215 

Other 

.  *561 

Hay  . 

.  1*241 

Orchards  and  Fruit  Lxardens 

.  *780 

Market  Gardens 

.  *224 

Other  Crops 

.  *472 

£10*493 

ANALYSIS  OF  PASTORAL 

PRODUCTION  FOR  1931-32. 

(In  millions  of  £'s.) 

Wool 

.  2-504 

Fat  Stock  on  Hoof 

.  1*459 

Other 

.  -037 

£4-000 


21)4 


327.  The  collapse  of  world  prices  for  wheat  and  wool  very 
seriously  affected  Western  Australia.  Notwithstanding  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  the  quantity  production  of  wheat,  wool 
and  almost  every  other  primary  prodiact,  except  timber,  the 
national  income  fell  by  approximately  one-third. 

328.  Further  particulars  of  the  agricultural  and  pastoral 
production  of  the  State  are  contained  in  the  following 
tables : — 


YIELD  OF  PRINCIPAL  CROPS,  1923-1024  TO  1932-1033. 


Season  ended  last  day  of 
Februarj’. 

Principal  Grain  Crops. 

Hay  of  all 
kinds. 

Potatoes. 

i 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

1  Barley. 

1924  . 

bushels. 

18,920,271 

bushels. 

2,846.670 

I  bushels. 
97,779 

tons. 

368,122 

tons. 

17,830 

1929  . 

1980  . 

1931  . 

1982  . 

1933  . 

Forecast,  Season  1933-34 

33,790,040 

39,081,183 

53,504,149 

41,621,245 

41,791,866 

36,185,892 

3,554,609  i 
4,058,160 
3,292.560 
3,549,636  i 
3,603,447  i 
4,811,766  ! 

189,660 
261,870 
185,316 
;  184,580 

1  135,243 

1  - 

421,504 

428,328 

491,595 

453,353 

485,368 

•401,334 

18,774 

27,546 

26,318 

20,253 

22,309 

*  Wheatcn  and  Oaten  Hay  only. 


AVERAGE  YIELD  PER  ACRE  OF  PRINCIPAL  CROPS,  1923-24  to  1932-33. 


^season  ended  last  day  of 

Principal  Grain  Crops. 

Hay  of  all 

February. 

i 

!  Wheat. 

1 

Oats. 

Barley. 

IdndB. 

Potatoes. 

1 

1924  . 

* 

i 

bushels. 

11-78 

bushels. 

11-27 

tons. 

1-12 

ton.s. 

3-74 

1929  . 

1011 

!  10-91 

13-14 

1-02 

3-90 

1930  . 

10-95 

10-54 

11-08 

1-02 

4-67 

1931  . 

13-52 

11-98 

10-75 

1-23  i 

4-17 

1932  . 

13-14 

13-25 

11-33 

1-19 

4-14 

1933  . 

12-33 

12-61 

9-82 

1-16  1 

4-49 

Forecast,  Season  1933-34 

11-38 

12-90 

1 

*0-98  ! 

i 

•  Whcaten  and  Oaten  Hay  only. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  WOOL-CLIP. 

Numbir  of  Lire  Stock  in  Wretcni  Australia  an  31«f  Decembery  1923  to  1932,  and  Wool 
Production  during  each  Year. 


Y  I 

Year.  | 

( 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

1 

1 

I  PiRs. 

1 

Goats. 

Camels. 

Mules 

and 

Donkeys. 

Wool-clip. 

Wool 
Exported 
on  Skin. 

1923  ... 

181.944 

953,764 

6,595,867 

61,478 

30,824  ! 

6,122 

10,609 

lbs. 

45,285,052 

lbs. 

5,240,388 

1928  ... 

1929  ... 

1930  ... 

1931  ... 

1932  ... 

160,876 

159,528 

156,973 

156,489 

157,443 

837,527 

836,646 

812,844* 

826,532 

857,473 

8,943,002 

9,556,828 

9,882,761 

10,098,104 

10,417,031 

49,243 

64,522 

100,664 

120,621 

117,629 

19,762 

17,800 

19,327 

18,828 

18,123 

4,119 

3,446 

3,623 

2,880 

2,718 

9,560 

9,252 

9,524 

9,716 

8,172 

58,865,734 

67,150,720 

71,641,885 

71,614,145 

76,147,012 

6,025,250 

6,411,874 

5,409,615 

6,371,596 

6,160,820 

Decrcaae  on  previous  year  Is  owing  to  transfer  of  cattle  to  Northern  Territory  runs 
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External  Trade  of  Western  Australia. 

329.  The  external  trade  of  Western  Australia  for  the  period 
1829-1933  is  summarised  in  the  following  table:— 

EXTERNAL,  TRADE  OF  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

Summary  of  Imports  and  Exports,  1829-1933. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1829  ... 

50,284 

1911 

8,645,938 

10,606,863 

1830  ... 

114,177 

1912 

9,550,457 

8,941,008 

1840  ... 

1913 

9,892,705 

9,128,607 

1850  ... 

52,351 

22,135 

1914  c 

4,683,941 

5,209,548 

1860  ... 

169,075 

89,247 

1915 

8,301,280 

5,352,140 

1870  ... 

213,259 

200,985 

1916 

8,983,000 

8,040,484 

1880  ... 

353,669 

499,183 

1917 

9,385,010 

14,683,027 

1890  ... 

874,447 

671,813 

1918 

7,649,233 

5,807,335 

1891  ... 

1,280,093 

799,466 

1919 

7,977,450 

10,922,675 

1892  ... 

1,391,109 

882,148 

1920 

12,368,331 

16,068,790 

1893  ... 

1,494,438 

918,147 

1921 

14,839,241 

12,268,639 

1894  ... 

2,114,414 

1,251,406 

1922 

12,037,779 

13,628,883 

1895  ... 

3,774,951 

1,332,554 

1923 

13,777,679 

11,105,220 

1896  ... 

6,493,557 

1,650,226 

1924 

14,344,145 

14,123,289 

1897  ... 

6,418,565 

3,940,098 

1925 

16,074,035 

14,664,548 

1898  ... 

5,241,965 

4,960,006 

1926 

16,462,572 

14,581,657 

1899  ... 

4,473,532 

6,985,642 

1927 

18,376,063 

15,151,959 

1900  ... 

5,962,178 

6,852,054 

1928 

18,287,633 

18,240,775 

1901  ... 

6,454,171 

8,515,623 

1929 

20,053,772 

17,185,954 

1902  ... 

7,218,352 

9,051,358 

1930 

18,781,656 

17,769,529 

1903  ... 

6,769,922 

10,324,732 

1931 

10,879,854 

17,026,6.54 

1904  ... 

6,672,480 

10,271,489 

1932 

10,655,821 

16,296,086 

1905  ... 

6,481,874 

9,871,019 

1933 

12,186,760 

15,537,412 

1906  ... 

6,820,933 

9,832,679 

- - 

— 

1907  ... 

6,522,998 

9,904,860 

Total  for 

all 

1908  ... 

6,178,197 

9,518,020 

years 

... 

404,168,883 

428,051,774 

1909  ... 

6,406,960 

8,860,494 

— 

— 

1910  ... 

7,908,386 

8,299,781 

330.  Details  of  the  more  important  products  of  Western 
Australia  expoi’ted  during  the  period  of  ten  years  ended  30th 
June,  1932,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  26  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. 

331.  In  Appendix  No.  27  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  there 
is  furnished  a  further  table  showing  the  countries  with  which 
trade  has  been  conducted,  and  the  extent  of  that  trade  since 
the  year  1922-23.  From  that  table  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
total  external  trade  of  the  State  during  that  period  may  be 
summarised  as  follows: — 

PERIOD— 1922-2:1  to  1932-33 

Imports  from  the  Eastern  States 

Exports  to  the  Ea.sterti  States  .... 

Imports  from  Countries  Overseas  (including  United  King 
dom,  £36,000,000)  . 

Export.?  to  Countries  Ovoi'seas  (including  United  King 
doin,  £72,000,000)  . 


£85,000,000 

£13.000,000 

£84,000,000 

£158,000,000 
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332.  For  the  year  1932-33  the  imports  into  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  totalled  £12,000,0(X)  (£8,000,000  interstate  and 

£4.000,000  overseas)  while  tlie  exports  totalled  £15,500,000 


(£1,000,000  interstate  ami  £14,500,000 

overseas);  Ihe 

details 

boin^  as 

Class. 

follows : — 

Western  Australia — 1932-33. 

IMPORTS.  Inter- 

Article.  state. 

Over¬ 

seas. 

Total. 

I. 

Foodstuffs  of  Animal  Origin,  ex¬ 

In  millions  of 

£’s. 

cluding  Living  Animals  .... 

•514 

•056 

•570 

II. 

Foodstuffs  of  Vegetable  Origin,  Non- 
Alcoholic  Beverages,  etc. 

1  •  1 6<) 

•162 

1-328 

III. 

Spirituous  and  Alcoholic  Liquors  .... 

•275 

•  035 

•310 

IV. 

Tobacco  and  Preparations  thereof  .... 

•602 

•008 

•610 

V. 

Live  Animals 

•186 

•001 

•187 

VI. 

Animal  Substances  (not  Foodstuffs) 

•009 

•005 

•014 

VII. 

Vegetable  Substances  and  Fibres  .... 

•045 

•046 

•091 

VIII. 

villa. 

Apparel,  Textiles  and  Manufactured 
Fibres — 

Apparel  .... 

1-531 

•029 

1-560 

Vlllb. 

Textiles  .... 

•  303 

•  555 

•858 

VIIIc. 

Bags,  Sacks,  and  Manufactured 
Fibres  .... 

•085 

•471 

•556 

IX. 

Oils,  Fats,  and  Waxes 

•077 

•667 

•744 

X. 

Paints  and  Varnishes 

•085 

•003 

•088 

XI. 

Stones  and  Minerals,  including  Ores 
and  Concentrates  .... 

•092 

•  035 

•  127 

XII. 

Xlla. 

Metals,  Metal  Manufactures,  and 
M€U3hinerj^ — 

Machines  and  Machinery 

•729 

•274 

1  003 

Xllb. 

Metals  and  Metal  Manufactures 

•891 

•341 

1  -232 

XIII. 

Xllla. 

Rubber  and  Leather  and  Manufac¬ 
tures  thereof — 

Rubber  and  Rubber  Manufac 
tures  .... 

•317 

•007 

•324 

Xlllb. 

Leather  and  Manufactures  of 
Leather 

•068 

•002 

•070 

XIV. 

Wood  and  Wicker,  Raw  and  Manu¬ 
factured 

•  154 

•046 

•200 

XV. 

.Earthenware,  Cement,  China,  Glass 
and  Stoneware 

•092 

•049 

•141 

XVI.  Paper  and  Stationery — 

VXIa.  Paper 

•059 

•132 

•  191 

XVIb. 

Stationery  and  Manufactures  of 
Paper  .... 

•182 

•064 

•246 

XVII. 

Jewellerjs  Timepieces  and  Fancy 
Goods 

•098 

•029 

•127 

XVIII. 

Optical,  Surgical,  and  Scientific  In¬ 
struments 

•064 

•012 

•076 

XIX. 

Drugs,  Chemicals,  and  Fertilisers  .... 

•378 

•571 

•949 

XX. 

Miscellaneous 

•368 

•217 

•585 

XXT. 

Gold,  Silver  and  Bronze  Specie 

8-:n0  :5-817  12-187 


Total 
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Western  Australia — 1932-33. 

EXPORTS. 

Inter¬ 

Over¬ 

Merchandise. 

state. 

seas. 

Total. 

In 

Millions  of  £’s. 

Wheat,  18,416,832  centals  . 

4-661 

4-661 

Flour,  1,723,096  centals 

•552 

•  552 

♦Wool,  70,887,000  lbs . 

•035 

2-518 

2-553 

Fresh  Fruit  (Apples,  etc.),  256,000  centals 

•020 

•309 

•329 

Timber 

All  other  Exports — 

•107 

•155 

•262 

Ships’  Stores 

Beef,  Hides  and  Skins,  Pearls  and  Shell, 

•038 

•523 

•561 

Sandalwood,  Butter,  Eggs,  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous 

•790 

1  089 

1-870 

Total  Merchandise  .... 

£•990 

£9-807 

£10-797 

Gold . 

•005 

4  •  735 

4-740 

Grand  Total 

£•995 

£14-542 

£15-537 

♦  All  Greasy  Wool  with  the  exception  of  2,695,264 

lbs.  of  Scoured 

Wool  valued  at  £118,000. 

VALUES  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  AT  THE  SEVERAL  PORTS  OF 


WESTERN  AUSTRALIA  DURING  THE  YEAR 
JUNE,  1933. 

Year  ended  30th 
Value  of 

ENDED  30th 

June,  1933 — 
Trade  : 

Ports,  etc. 

Imports. 

£ 

Exports.* 

£ 

Fremantle 

Perth 

. 11,195,567 

12,988,691 

Albany 

.  139,511 

232,830 

Broome 

.  12,809 

109,107 

Bunbury  .... 

.  81,617 

749,715 

Busselton 

30,616 

Carnarvon 

.  9,046 

99,026 

Cx:»ssack 

.  1,638 

21,606 

Derby 

.  753 

6,384 

Esperanco 

.  313 

60,302 

Geraldton  .... 

.  148,426 

959,453 

Hopetoun  .... 

Onslow 

.  3,428 

17,047 

Port  Hedland 

.  4,306 

83,038 

Wyndham 

.  43,494 

171,734 

Ovwland  by  Rail 

.  544,952 

7,863 

Total  .... 

.  12,186,760 

15,5.‘}7,412 

♦  Inclusive  oi  Ships’  Stores, 
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333.  Tt  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  observe  in  res])ect 
of  the  huge  excess  of  Interstate  imports  over  Interstate  ex¬ 
ports,  that  Western  Australia  provides  a  happy  hunting 
ground  for  the  manufacturers  in  every  other  State  of  the 
Commonwealth,  but  notably  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria. 
The  details  of  Western  Australia’s  trade  Avitb  each  State  are 
as  follows : — 


TOTAL  VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  INTO,  AND  EXPORTS  FROM.  THE  STATE  OF 
WESTERN  AUSTRALIA,  FROM  AND  TO  THE  OTHER  STATES  OF  THE 
CO.MMONWEALTH  DURING  THE  YEAR  1932-33. 


Origin. 

i  South  i  Victoria.  : 

1  Wales,  i 

South 

Aus¬ 

tralia. 

Tas-  j 
mania. 

Northern 

Ter¬ 

ritory. 

Total 

Impokts — Year  ended  30th  Junk,  1933. 

Australian 

Oversea 

1  £  £  i  £ 

12,802,779  3,800,158  :  583,887 

1  124,762  i  194,240  4,873 

i  £ 

639,378 
.  24,436 

1  ^  \ 

1  161,107  ! 
217 

£ 

33,621 

655 

£ 

8,020,930 

349,183 

Total 

j2,927,541  |.3,994,398  j  588,760 

663,814 

i  161, .324  i 

34,276 

1  8,370,113 

Exports* — Ye.ar  ended  30th  June,  1933. 

West  Australian 
Other  Australian 
Oversea 

116,975  205,653  :  18,670 

67,030  j  160,622  ;  3,714 

i  34,756  1  57,348  |  16,116 

*  166,757 
63,395 
i  23,791 

1  6,104  1 

2,416  j 
471  t 

3,561 

8,504 

2,106 

517,630 

305,681 

134,588 

Total 

:  218,761  i  423,623  i  38,500 

^  1  1 

1  253,943 

1 

8,901  1 

14,171 

957,899 

*  Exclusive  of  JShip's  Stores. 


334.  The  disparity  revealed  by  tlie  foregoing  table  is  even 
more  i>roiiounced  than  as  shown  by  the  total  figures,  because 
approximately  one-half  of  estern  Australians  recorded  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  Eastern  States  are  exports  which  are  of  overseas 
or  other  Australian  origin,  and  not  of  Western  Australian 
origin. 

335.  Another  striking  feature  is  disclosed  by  the  table  con¬ 
tained  in  Appendix  No.  27  at  tire  end  of  tiiis  chapter. 
In  1922-23  the  value  of  Western  Australians  exports 
to  Britain  was  appr’oxiniately  £4,000,000;  and  her  imports 
from  Britain  were  about  that  figure  too.  In  1932-33 
the  exports  to  Britain  had  increased  to  nearly  £10,000,000 ; 
the  imports  from  Britain,  however,  instead  of  rising  in  unison 
with  the  increase  of  exports,  had  fallen  £1,500,000.  This 
affords  a  rather  startling  illustration  of  how  the  Australian 
Tariff  has  benefited  the  manufacturers  of  Melbourne  and 
Sydney  at  the  expense  of  Britain  and  of  the  x)eople  of  West¬ 
ern  Australia. 
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The  Percentage  of  Western  Australia’s  Production  Exported. 

336.  The  trade  and  production  tables  which  have  been  fur- 
ni.shed  in  this  chapter  significantly  disclose  that  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  exports  almost  two-thirds  of  her  total  production.  On 
account  of  its  small  population  Western  Australia  is  not  in  a 
position  to  consume  locally  a  large  proportion  of  its  primarj”^ 
])roducts,  and  has,  therefore,  to  rely  on  exports  overseas  to 
dispose  of  the  surplus.  TIence,  in  respect  of  wheatgrowing, 
which  is  the  mainstay  of  the  State,  it  will  be  found  that  an 
overseas  market  has  to  be  found  for  90  per  cent,  of  the  wheat 
produced.  Wool  is  also  an  important  product,  and  practic¬ 
ally  the  whole  of  the  total  wool-clip  must  be  marketed  over¬ 
seas. 

The  Predominance  of  the  Primary  Exporting  Industries. 

337.  The  almost  total  dependence  of  Western  Australia  upon 
primary  production  is  made  manifest  by  the  foregoing  statis 
tics.  Approximately  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of 
AVestern  Australia  is  from  primary  production.  And  it  is 
her  primary  products — notably  wheat,  wool  and  gold — which 
comprise  practically  the  whole  of  the  exports  of  the  State. 

It  has  been  explained  in  Chapter  3  of  this  Case 
how  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  ’nineties  brought  a 
rapid  influx  of  population.  AVith  the  diminution  in 
the  output  of  gold,  however,  anxiety  was  expressed  as 
to  the  future  of  AVestern  Australia.  Farming  had  been 
carried  on  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  settlement  with  a 
fair  degree  of  success,  but  the  peculiar  difficulties  in  cultivating 
the  land,  e.q.,  the  patchiness  of  the  soil,  the  prevalence  of 
sandy  and  gi'avelly  soils  in  the  areas  of  good  rainfall,  and 
the  aT'parent  unreliability  of  rain  in  areas  of  good  soil,  tended 
to  mislead  potential  settlers  as  to  the  productive  possibilities 
■of  the  land  in  AVestern  Australia  as  com])ared  with  those  of  the 
land  in  the  Eastern  States.  Tn  the  result,  the  wheat  imoduc- 
tion  up  to  the  year  1905  or  thereabouts  was  insufficient  to  meet 
the  State’s  requirements.  Experience  has  shown,  how’ever, 
that  Avhile  (with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  South-West 
where  the  rainfall  is  heavy)  the  rainfall  is  light,  it  has  all  the 
compensating  advantages  of  being  remarkably  regular. 

338.  Despite  these  handicaps,  however,  successive  adminis¬ 
trations  had  faith  in  the  ability  of  Western  Australia  to 
become  a  great  primary  producing  State,  and  were  prepared 
to  offer  inducements  to  intending  settlers  to  take  up  the  land. 
The  State  had  two  alternative  courses  to  foPow.  It  could 
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offer  cheap  land  in  the  hope  of  attracting  men  with  caijital, 
or  it  could,  in  addition,  offer  to  finance  those  who  were  willing 
to  take  up  land  but  had  little  or  no  capital.  The  first  course 
might  have  meant  years  of  delay  with  grave  difficulties  for  the 
State  and  for  the  Commomvealth.  The  second  course  might 
have  involved  the  State  in  financial  obligations  far  beyond 
its  unaided  ability  to  meet,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  its 
Government  was  now  part  of  the  Federation.  The  second 
course  was  adopted;  a  forward  immigration  policy  was  in- 
augui'ated  and  tliis,  among  other  things,  contributed  in  some 
degree  to  lessening  the  intensity  of  unemployment  in  Eng¬ 
land;  and  very  liberal  advances  were  made,  with  the  result 
that  the  area  under  cultivation  increased  rapidly.  The  out¬ 
standing  result  of  this  experiment  was  the  justification  of 
the  faith  of  those  who  believed  in  the  lands  of  Western 
Australia.  The  State  has  now  become  one  of  the  greatest 
primary  producers  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  by  far  the 
largest  “per  capita”  exporter  as  is  evidenced  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  table : — 

0\'ERSEAS  EXPORTS  FOR  EACH  STATE,  PER  HEAD  OF  POPULATION,  FOR 
THE  YEARS  1926-27  TO  1931-32. 


State. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1929-30 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

New  South  Wales  . . . 

26-755 

21*615 

20-157 

14-429 

12-669 

13-745 

Victoria 

20-438 

18-220 

22-395 

20-401 

14-551 

15-315 

Queensland... 

16-687 

24-306 

25-365 

20-220 

18-000 

16-712 

South  Australia  ... 

30-232 

31-315 

25-566 

25-848 

17-339 

20-937 

Western  Australia  ... 

34  503 

41-430 

37  700 

38-384 

37-681 

35  143 

Tasmania  ... 

11-159 

15-910 

12-495 

13-561 

10-579 

12-760 

Northern  -Territory 

7-641 

6-711 

13-491 

12-764 

3-346 

23-619 

Average 

23-772 

22-991 

22-888 

19-489 

15-918 

16-556 

Wheat  and  Wool. 

339.  Concerning  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries 
generally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  lands  in  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  are  controlled  by  the  State  Government,  through  the 
Minister  for  Lands  who  is  the  Ministerial  head  of  the  Lands 
Department.  All  legislation  in  respect  of  land  has  recently 
been  consolidated  under  the  T.and  Act  19.3.3.  In  the 
greater  portion  of  the  State — the  vast  pastoral  area — land  is 
largely  occupied  by  pastoralists  for  the  purpose  of  wool-grow¬ 
ing,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  for  cattle  raising,  at  a  moderate 
rental  under  long  term  pastoral  leases  (Leasehold  Title  only) 
granted  by  the  Government  in  respect  of  blocks  ranging  from 
20,000  to  50,000  acres  up  to  1,000,000  acres.  It  is  estimated 
that  1  sheep  to  25  acres  is  the  average  carrjdng  capacity  of 
the  pastoral  areas  in  Western  Australia.  The  number  of 
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sheep  carried  on  a  sheep  station  range  from  12,000  to  50,000. 
The  Wyndhain  Meat  Works  which  is  operated  in  the  interests 
of  the  cattle-growers  in  the  North,  has  been  erected  by  the 
State  Government  in  pursuance  of  its  policy  of  promoting  the 
development  of  the  North. 

340.  In  the  agricultural  portions  of  Western  Australia — i.e., 
in  the  South-West  corner  comprising  an  area  of  some  100,000 
square  miles — settlers  may  acquire  a  freehold  title  to  the  land. 
As  part  of  the  national  policy  of  development,  the  conditions 
pertaining  to  land  settlement  are  most  liberal.  Any  head  of  a 
family  or  a  male  who  has  attained  the  age  of  16  j^ears  may 
acquire  up  to  160  acres  as  a  homestead  farm  out  of  any  lands 
open  for  selection;  no  charge  is  made  for  the  land,  it  being 
granted  free,  and  a  freehold  title  may  be  issued  at  any  time 
after  the  first  five  years  provided  the  settler  has  complied 
with  the  specified  conditions  of  residence  and  improvements. 
In  some  portions  of  the  extreme  South-West  where  the  land 
is  suitable  for  intense  culture,  the  area  of  free  land  is  limited 
to  less  than  160  acres  to  any  one  selector.  Any  person  over 
the  age  of  16  years  may  select  1,000  acres  of  cultiv'able  land 
under  terms  of  conditional  purchase  lease,  so  that  he  might 
ultimately  acquire  the  freehold  title  of  the  laud  subject  to  his 
payment  of  the  purchase  instalments  and  his  compliance  with 
the  general  conditions  of  the  lease.  The  purchase  price  of 
the  land  is  paid  by  half-yearly  instalments  extending  over  a 
period  of  20  to  25  years,  and  the  instalment  payments  do  not 
commence  until  the  6th  year  of  the  lease.  The  imrchase  price 
of  the  land  varies  fiom  3s.  9d.  to  15s.  per  acre. 

341.  The  history  of  land  settlement  in  Western  Australia  is 
mainly  the  history  of  the  major  development  of  the  State;  the 
story  of  brave  men  and  women  of  British  stock  who,  with 
small  purses  and  big  hearts,  have  invaded  the  virgin  forest 
for  hundreds  of  miles  inland  and  brought  it  under  the  plough; 
the  story  of  the  courage  and  resource,  with  which  those 
pioneers  have  endured  isolation  and  untold  hardships, 
lookina:  forward  to  the  time  when  thev  would  have 
built  up  an  asset,  which  would  guarantee  their  security 
and  enable  them  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  families 
in  honour  and  independence.  It  is  also,  unfortunately, 
a  record  of  “alternating  hope  and  disillusionment. 
With  the  establishment  of  the  pioneers  in  the  outback,  the 
railhead  generally  reached  them  some  time  later,  or  was 
brought  to  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  their  holdings. 
With  the  progress  of  time  and  the  reinfoi'cement  of  other 
hardy  spirits  ever  ready  “to  try  their  luck  on  the  land”  there 
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developed  country  communities  and  townships,  so  that  in 
Western  Australia  to-day  we  find  a  countryside  population 
of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  scattered  over  an 
area  larger  than  the  area  of  Great  Britain  and  served  by 
approximately  3,000  miles  of  railways.  There  are  some  400 
railway  stations  and  sidings,  from  which  wheat  is  railed  to  the 
poi't;  the  population  of  the  various  agricultural  districts  aver¬ 
ages  from  400  to  7,000,  Northani,  the  chief  centre  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  districts  of  the  State,  having  a  population  of  S.OOU. 

342.  Always  dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  nature,  the  re¬ 
turns  from  the  wheatgrowing  industry  have  fluctuated  with  the 
seasonal  variations ;  but  it  is  interesting  the  record  that  only  in 
the  year  1914  was  there  almost  total  failure  because  of  a  very 
severe  drought  which  occurred  in  that  year. 

343.  Scientific  research  by  the  Government  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  has  assisted  the  farmers  in  determining  the  class 
of  wheat  best  suited  to  the  soils  of  Western  Australia.  The 
wheat  of  Western  Australia  is  a  strong  white  wheat.  It 
appeals  to  Continental  millers  on  account  of  its  colour  pro¬ 
perties,  and  they  require  it  in  their  grist  to  tone  down  the 
colour  of  the  Canadian  wheats,  and  the  darker  coloured  Ar¬ 
gentine  wheats.  British  millers  usually  mix  about  one-third 
of  Australian  wheat  in  their  grist. 

344.  It  is  generally  considered  that  for  wheat  growing  an 
area  of  from  600  acres  to  1,500  acres  is  necessarj’^;  but  for 
mixed  farming  (fruit,  dairying,  pigs,  potatoes,  hicerne,  etc.) 
in  the  extreme  South-West,  a  settler  needs  only  50  to  160  acres. 
In  respect  of  wheat  growing,  the  State  average  yield  per  acre 
was  about  12  bushels  for  1932-33. 

345.  A  Wheat  Map  of  Western  Australia,  furnished  by 
courtesy  of  the  “  Westeni  Mail,”  is  contained  in  Appendix  29 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

346.  Agricultural  development  in  Western  Australia  has 
proceeded  largely  on  the  normal  soils,  i.e.,  those  conforming 
to  the  climatic  zones  of  the  Continent.  Areas  of  laterites,  i.e., 
sandy  and  gravelly  soils  of  very  low  fertility,  have  been,  and 
are  being,  cultivated  and  also  brought  under  pasture ;  these 
soils  require  very  liberal  fertiliser  treatment  and  need 
relatively  infrequent  cropping  to  ensure  reasonable  returns. 
The  relatively  sparse  settlement  in  Western  Australia  is 
largely  due  to  the  necessity  of  spreading  over  large  areas  in 
order  to  make  use  of  the  normal  soils.  This  fact  helps  to 
.explain  why,  in  order  to  enable  about  four  million  acres  to 
be  put  under  crop,  over  twelve  million  acres  has  had  to  be  put 
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under  cultivation  in  an  area  that  aggregates  over  sixty-five 
and  a  half  million  acres — a  circumstance  which,  in  turn,  has 
required  extensive  railway  construction  through  sparsely 
settled  country. 

347.  Approximately  195  million  acres  of  land  in  Western 
Australia  are  held  under  pastoral  leases,  while  the  agricul¬ 
tural  lands  alienated  or  in  process  of  alienation,  comprise  an 
aggregate  area  of  28  million  acres.  Out  of  the  28  million 
acres  of  farm  lands  under  occupation,  approximately  14 
million  acres  are  unimproved,  and  the  balance  of  14  million 
acres  have  been  improved.  The  particulars  of  the  improved 
farm  lands  of  Western  Australia  are  as  follows: — 

ACREAGE  CROPPED,  CLEARED,  ETC. 

In  millions  of  acres : 


Under  Crop  .  . 

1913. 

1*2 

1923. 

2-3 

1933. 

4-3 

Artificially  Sown  Grasses 

•4 

New  Ground  prepared  for  next  season 

•4 

•4 

•1 

Land  in  Fallow  .... 

•6 

1-0 

2-7 

Previously  Cropped,  now  used  for  Grazing  etc. 

•6 

2-1 

4-9 

Ringbarked  or  Partially  Cleared 

3*9 

2-6 

1-8 

Total  Acreage  under  Cultivation 

6*7 

8-3 

14-2 

348.  An  area  of  35  million  acres  is  still  available  for  selec¬ 
tion  for  agriculture  or  agriculture  and  grazing  combined. 
This  is  apart  from  an  area  of  200  million  acres,  which  is 
available  and  awaiting  development  for  pastoral  purposes. 

349.  Of  the  4.3  million  acres  under  crop  in  1933,  no  less  than 
3.5  million  acres  were  in  respect  of  wheat  and  wheaten  hay; 
the  remaining  area  comprising  crops  of  various  other  agricul¬ 
tural  and  horticultural  pi'oducts  including  oats,  barley,  maize, 
pulse,  root  crops,  and  numeroiis  other  edible  commodities. 

350.  All  the  above-mentioned  agricultural  lands  are  held  by 
some  20,000  farmers,  of  whom  about  10,000  are  wheat  farmers ; 
of  the  latter,  some  8,000  are  clients  of  the  Agricultural  Bank. 

351.  It  is  the  primary  products  of  wdieat  and  wool—  the 
exporting  industries — which  provide  so  much  of  the  national 
income  upon  which  all  the  people  of  Western  Australia, 
whatever  their  occupation,  must  ultimately  depend.  This 
would  be  the  case  even  if  all  the  capital  invested  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  industiy  and  in  the  railway  system  of  Westem 
Austi-alia  were  privately  invested.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  of 
the  total  loan  expenditure  of  AVestern  Australia,  which 
amounts  to  £83,000,000,  no  less  than  £29,000,000  has  been  in¬ 
curred  in  the  development  of  agriculture;  while  a  further 
£26,000,000  has  been  expended  in  the  construction  of  State- 
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owned  railwa3's,  largeh'  for  the  purpose  of  providing  neces- 
sarv  transport  facilities  for  the  primary"  production  of 
Western  Australia. 

352.  The  great  dependence  of  the  stabilitj'  of  Government 
finances  of  Western  Australia  upon  the  profitable  conduct  of 
its  agricultural  industries  is  apparent,  for  it  is  to  the  primary- 
industries  to  which  the  State  Government  must  directh^  look 
for  the  reimbursement  of  approximatel.v  two-thirds  of  the 
total  liability  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  upon  the  total  pub¬ 
lic  debt  of  the  State. 

353.  More  than  thirty-.seven  per  cent,  of  the  railway  tonnage 
and  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  i*ailway  revenue  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  transport  of  wheat ;  but  the  story  does  not  end 
there,  since  that  only  covers  the  freight  from  the  countryside 
to  the  port.  For  a  better  appreciation  of  the  position,  there 
must  also  be  considered  the  h’eiglit  from  the  metropolis  to  the 
country'side — cornsacks,  manures,  machinery  and  equipment, 
fencing  wire,  building  material,  food  and  clothing. 

354.  Giving  evidence  before  the  State  Royal  Commission  of 
1931  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  disabilities  affecting  the 
agricultural  industry  of  Western  Australia,  Mr.  John  Thomp¬ 
son,  general  manager  of  Westralian  Farmers’  Ltd. — a 
farmers’  co-operative  organisation— submitted  a  considered 

statement  to  the  effect  that  . whereas  in  1921  only 

£572,000  was  paid  directly  to  the  community,  in  1931  £2,174,000 
was  distributed,  directh',  in  wages  for  railwaymen,  clerks, 
lumpers  at  sidings,  and  at  ports,  workers  in  superphosphate 
factories  and  through  them,  indirectlj',  to  coal  miners  in  Collie 
and  trades  people  generally  throughout  the  southern  section 
of  the  State.  In  addition  to  this,  the  community  received  in¬ 
directly’  £3,469,500  paid  out  by’  the  growers  of  wheat  for  com¬ 
modities  and  services  of  all  kinds.  In  other  w’ords,  the  values 
of  the  wheat  produced  in  1931  was  sufficient  to  provide  at 
least  one-quarter  of  the  population  of  Western  Australia  with 
a  living  somewhat  better  than  that  allowed  for  in  the  basic 
wage.  ’  ’ 

355.  A  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  expenditure  in  re¬ 
spect  of  development  of  agriculture  and  railways  has  already’ 
taken  place  in  the  discussion  upon  “The  Loan  Expenditure  of 
Western  Australia”  (Chapter  6  of  this  Case). 

riie  prices  realised  for  w’heat  and  w’ool  in  respect  of  each 
of  the  years  1913  to  1933  are  as  set  forth  in  the  table  on  oppo 
site  page. 

(DReport  of  Hoyal  Commission  on  (Usabilities  affecting  the  agricultural 

industry  ot  W.A.  at  pag:e  32. 
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Year. 

Wheat 

(Arerage  Export  Price). 

•  •jiea#*y  Woo 
(Average  Pnre;. 

1913-14 

....  3s.  8j<l . 

.  9*66d. 

1914-15 

....  8s.  Od . 

.  8-92d. 

1915-16 

_  .... 

....  48.  lOid. 

.  ll-45d. 

1916-17 

....  48.  8d . 

....  ^  Imperial  Purchase 

1917-18 

....  5s.  Oid . 

....  1  Scheme,  Average 

1918-19 

5s.  4^d . 

....  f  Value  15- 5d., 

1919-20 

....  7s.  2d . 

....  J  plus  3*  69d. 

1920-21 

7s.  4d . 

.  ll-SOd. 

1921-22 

....  5s.  6d . 

.  12-50d. 

1922-23 

5s.  OJd . 

.  1815d. 

1 923-24 

....  4s.  9d . 

.  23-69d. 

1924-25 

....  6s.  Id . 

.  26-95d. 

1925-26 

....  6s.  3Jd . 

.  16-49d. 

1926-27 

5s.  6Jd . 

.  16-86d. 

1927-28 

5s.  5  J<i . 

.  19-50d. 

1928-29 

....  4s.  lOJd. 

.  16*44d. 

1929-30 

....  4s.  6Jd . 

.  10-29d. 

1930-31 

....  2s.  ^d . 

.  8*59d. 

1931-32 

....  3s.  IJd . 

.  8-46d. 

1932-33 

....  3s.  Od . 

.  8-72d. 

356.  Tlie  following  tables,  prepared  from  information  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Commonwealth  and  State  statisticians,  serve  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  preponderance  of  wheat  in  the  total 
production  of  Western  Australia,  as  compared  with  the  East¬ 
ern  States;  the  position  of  Western  Australia  as  one  of  the 
major  wheat-producing  States  of  the  Commonwealth;  and 
Western  Australia’s  much  greater  reliance  than  any  other 
State,  firstly  upon  primary  production,  and  secondly,  upon 
securing  an  overseas  market  for  the  bulk  of  that  production. 


THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  WHEAT  AND  OTHER 

CROPS,  1930-31 

State. 

Wheat  for  Grain  as  per¬ 
centage  of  Cropped  Area. 

o/ 

,o 

Value  ol  Wheat  Crop. 

(In  millions  of  £’s). 

Percentage  Value  of 
Wheat  C^op  to  total 
Value  of  Oops. 

% 

Western  Australia 

82  04 

6-10 

691 

South  Australia 

77-04 

3-99* 

49-4 

New  South  Wales 

75-39 

6*72 

33-4 

Victoria 

68-50 

7-13 

39-5 

*  1930-31  Wheat  Yield  very  low  in  South  Australia. 


THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  WHEAT  AND  THE  VALUE  OF  OTHER 
CROPS,  PLUS  DAIRY  PRODUCE,  1930-31. 


state. 

Value  of  Wheat. 

Value  of  Crops  phis 
Dairy  Produce. 

Percentage  Value  of 
Wheat  to  Crops  plus 
Dairy  Produce. 

(In  millions  of  £*8.) 

(In  millions  of  £’^8.) 

O' 

o 

Western  Australia 

6-10 

10-42 

58-5 

South  Australia 

3-99 

10-64 

37- 6* 

New  South  Wales  .. 

6-72 

33-66 

20-0 

Victoria 

7-13 

33-38 

21-4 

*1930- 

:n  Wheat  Yw\(] 

very  low  in  South 

.\ustnilia. 
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AUSTRALIA. 


WHEAT  STATISTICS  1930-31. 


Total  value  of  all 
production. 

Value  of  wheat 
production. 

Percentage  of 
wheat  production 
to  total  value  of 
production. 

Percentage  of 
wheat  exported 
to  total  wheat 
production. 

(In  mllUonB  of 
£-8.) 

(In  millions  of 
£•«.) 

% 

% 

New  South  Wales 

..  123.8 

7.2 

5.76 

e52.79 

Victoria 

..  86.9 

6.7 

7.74 

53.42 

Queensland 

..  53.2 

1.0 

1.94 

64.40 

South  Australia 

23.5 

4.0 

17.03 

Western  Australia 

23.9 

6.1 

26.50 

83.13 

Tasmania 

9.1 

.  . 

0.59 

Northern  and  Federal  .2 

.  . 

1.52 

Territory 

Total  Commonwealth 

..  £319.7 

£25.0 

7.83 

61.08 

AUSTRALIA. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF  PRODUC¬ 
TION  TO  TOTAL  PRODUCTION,  ACCORDING  TO  VALUE  IN  EACH  STATE. 


1930-31. 


— 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens¬ 

land. 

South 

Australia. 

Western 

Australia. 

Tas¬ 

mania. 

All 

States. 

Agriculture 

16*3 

20*7 

24  1 

34-5 

38-4 

28*3 
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Pastoral . 

24-5 

15*4 

31-3 

15-0 

18*6 

12-3 

21-7 

Dairying,  Farming, 
etc . 

10-9 

17-7 

16-3 

10*9 

6-9 

14*8 

13-5 

Forestry  and  Fishing 

2-3 

1*6 

3*6 

21 

6-8 

4-3 

2-6 

Mining 

3-9 

1*3 

2-3 

5-4 

9*6 

11*6 

4-8 

Manufacturing  . . . 

39-1 

43-3 

22-4 

321 

21-0 

28-7 

36*8 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

357.  The  Govenmient  Statistician  of  Western  Anstralia  iias 
supplied  information  showing  the  value  of  exports  oversea.s 
under  the  production  headings  used  in  the  foregoing  table, 
and  from  this  information  has  been  prepared  a  table  sliowing 
the  percentage  of  each  head  of  production  exported.  Owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  exports  of  gold,  due  to  the 
exports  by  the  Commonwealth  Bank  of  gold  holdings,  mining 
has  been  excluded  from  the  table : — 


PERCENTAGE  OF  AUSTRALIAN  PRODUCE  EXPORTED. 
1030-31. 


— 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens¬ 

land. 

South 

Australia. 

Western 

Australia. 

Tas¬ 

mania. 

All 

States. 

Agriculture 

25-9 

33-2 

11-8 

53-9 

89-6 

37-0 

34-3 

Pastoral . 

Dairying,  Farming, 

55-2 

73-6 

58*7 

50-1 

84*2 

38-4 

69  1 

etc . 

10-7 

17-1 

33-9 

5-5 

13 

16-6 

Forestry  and  Fishing 

14-6 

•0 

6-8 

7-3 

531 

4  *3 

15*7 

Manufacturing  ... 

6-4 

8*7 

12-4 

3-2 

5-3 

40 

7*5 
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AUSTRALIA. 

ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION. 
(As  i)er  Commonwealth  Year  Book,  No.  25,  p.  822.) 


Yfiar. 

Apjrl* 

culture. 

Pastoral. 

Dairy, 

Poultry, 

1  and  Bee 
j  Farming. 

Forestry 

and 

Fi.sheries. 

Mining. 

^lanu- 

facturing. 

TotaU 

In  Millions  of  £’8. 

1920-21  ... 

112-8 

99*6  , 

52-6  I 

11-1 

21-7 

101-8 

390 

1921-22  ... 

81-9 

75-1 

44-4  1 

10-5 

20-0 

112-5 

344-4 

1922-23  ... 

81-2 

97-1  ! 

43-5  1 

11-1 

20-3 

123-2 

379-4 

1923-24  ... 

81-2 

110-2  1 

42-1  1 

11-9 

22-22 

132-7 

400-3 

1924-25  ... 

107-2 

127-3 

45-2  1 

12-3 

24-6 

138-0 

454-6- 

19-25-20  ... 

89-3 

113-5  i 

48-3  1 

12-8 

24-6 

143-2 

431-7 

1920-27  ... 

93-3 

111-7 

47-0  i 

i  12-8 

23-9 

153-6 

447-3- 

1927-28  ... 

84-3 

124-5 

50-3  1 

I  12-2 

23-0 

158-6 

452-9 

1928-29  ... 

89-5 

116-7 

50-7 

11-6 

19-5 

159-8 

447-8 

1929-30  ... 

77-1 

84-5 

49-4 

11-4 

17-9 

149-2 

389-5 

1930-31  ... 

70-5 

69-5 

43-1 

8-3 

15-3 

113-0 

319-7 

358.  In  1929-30  the  production  of  the  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  accounted  for  approximately  38  per  cent,  of  the  total 
production  of  Australia.  The  increase  in  manufacturing  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  section,  and,  as  indicated 
elsewhere  in  this  Case,  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  of 
value  to  States  other  than  Western  Australia.  The  statistics 
reveal  that  in  this  State  the  tariff  policy  has  been  acc-ompanied 
by  a  relative  decline  in  secondary  industries,  and  by  the  im¬ 
portation  in  increasing  volume  of  manufactured  goods  from 
the  States,  which  the  Tariff  has  advantaged. 

359.  The  table  in  Appendix  No.  31  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 
will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  remarkable  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries  in 
Western  Australia,  a  result  Avhich  could  not  have  been  achieved 
but  for  liberal  finaucial  assistance  by  the  Government.  In 
the  acreage  under  crop,  and  in  the  production  of  wheat,  avooI, 
oats,  and  potatoes,  the  percentage  of  increase  in  Western 
Australia  from  the  year  of  Federation  to  1932  has  far 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  State.  It  is  disclosed  by  the  table 
to  Avhich  reference  has  been  made  that  in  Western  Australia 
tlie  acreage  under  crop  has  increased  from  201,000  acres  in 
1901  to  3,961,000  acres  in  1932 — an  increase  of  1,867  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  166  i^er  cent,  in  respect  of  the  State  with 
the  next  highest  percentage  of  increase ;  that  the  wheat  pro¬ 
duction  increased  from  774,000  bushels  in  1901  to  41,521,000 
bushels  in  1932 — an  increase  of  5,259  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  327  per  cent,  in  respect  of  the  State  with  the  next  highest 
percentage  of  increase;  that  the  prodxiction  of  oats  increased 
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by  4,006  per  cent,  and  the  production  of  potatoes  by  318  per 
cent.,  as  compared  with  524  per  cent,  and  67  per  cent,  respec¬ 
tively  in  respect  of  the  State  with  the  next  highest  percentage 
of  increase;  that  the  number  of  cattle  increased  from  398,000 
to  826,000  and  the  sheep  from  2,625,000  to  10,098,000 — in¬ 
creases  of  107  per  cent,  and  284  per  cent.  res])ectively  as  coni- 
pared  with  47  per  cent,  and  122  per  cent,  respectively  in 
respect  of  the  State  with  the  next  highest  percentage  of 
increase;  and  that  the  wool  production  of  Western  Australia 
increased  from  14,000,000  lb.  in  1901  to  78,000,000  11).  in 
1931-32 — an  increase  of  445  per  cent,  as  compared  with  160 
per  cent,  in  respect  of  the  State  with  the  next  highest  per¬ 
centage  of  increase. 

360.  It  is  difficult  to  visualise  the  position  in  which  Western 
Australia  would  have  found  itself  if  a  vigorous  policy  of  land 
settlement  had  not  been  undertaken — if  this  increased  primary 
production  which  has  been  the  main  source  of  wealth  to  West 
ern  Australia  had  not  been  sought  after  and  secxired.  De¬ 
velopment  would  have  been  slow,  and  in  all  probability  the 
State  would  have  become  a  burden  on  the  Commonwealth. 

361.  But,  in  the  light  of  more  than  thirty  years’  experience 
of  Federation  and  the  Federal  policy  of  Protection,  to  what 
purpose  and  at  what  cost  has  this  development  of  Western 
Australia  been,  achieved?  This  is  a  question  which  will  be 
answered  in  Chapter  12  of  this  Case. 

362.  Pi'essure  of  time  and  space  precludes  a  detailed  discus¬ 
sion  upon  many  other  important,  but  subordinate  primary 
industries  of  Western  Australia,  e.g.,  dairying  potato-grow¬ 
ing,  fruit-growing,  and  timber.  There  is,  however,  one  in¬ 
dustry  which  is  in  a  class  of  its  own  and  which  merits  special 
mention;  that  is  the  mining  industry. 


GOLD. 

363.  The  mineral  resources  of  Western  Australia  are  exten¬ 
sive  and  the  mining  industry  has  played  a  very  imiiortant  part 
in  the  progress  of  the  State. 

364.  In  Appendix  No.  30  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  there  is 
furnished  a  map  sliowing  the  boundaries  of  the  goldfields  in 
Western  Australia. 
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365.  The  value  of  gold  production  far  exceeds  that  of  any 

other  mineral,  and  out  of  a  total  of  all  mineral  production 
(including  coal)  of  approximately  £186,000,000  up  to  31st 
December,  1932,  no  less  than  approximately  £173,000,000  iff 
accounted  for  by  gold.  i 

366.  The  real  progress  of  Westeni  Australia  commenced 
with  the  discovery  of  the  Coolgardie  Goldfields  in  1892.  The 
importance  of  the  gold  mining  industry  has  always  been 
recognised  by  the  State  Government,  which  has  made  every 
effort  to  encourage  and  maintain  that  industry,  although  in 
Chapter  12  of  this  Case  it  is  shown  how  Federal  policy  would 
have  completed  the  extinction  of  the  gold  mining  industry  in 
Western  Australia  but  for  the  timely  and  unexpected  rise'  in 
the  price  of  gold. 

367.  The  capital  invested  in  the  gold  mining  industry  of 
Western  Australia  has  been  almost  wholly  derived  from 
London ;  and  shareholders  have  had  i-eturned  to  them  approxi¬ 
mately  £30,000,000  in  dividends,  and  another  £10,000,000 
might  reasonably  be  added  to  account  for  profits  realised  and 
received  other  than  by  the  declaration  of  a  dividend. 

368.  Details  of  the  yearly  gold  production  of  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  are  as  follows: — 


WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 


Year. 

Gold  Production. 

iioia  1  louuciiou. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

ear. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

fine  ounc  es. 

£ 

fine  ounces. 

£ 

1870  . 

1911  . 

1,370,867 

5,823,075 

1912  . 

1,282,658 

5,448,385 

1880  . 

1918  . 

1.314.048 

5,581,701 

1914  . 

1,232,977 

5.237,353 

1890  . 

20,402 

85,664 

1915  . 

1.210,112 

5,140,228 

1916  . 

1,061,398 

4,508,532 

1891  . 

27.116 

115,182 

1917  . 

970,317 

4,121,045 

1892  . 

53,272 

226,284 

1018  . 

876,511 

3,723,183 

1893  . 

99,203 

421,385 

1919  . 

734,066 

3,748382 

1894  . 

185,299 

787,099 

1920  . 

617,842 

*3,475,892 

1895  . 

207,110 

879.748 

1896  . 

251,619 

1,068,808 

1921  . 

553,731 

*2,953,693 

1897  . 

603,846 

2,564,977 

1922  . 

338.246 

*2,525,811 

1898  . 

939,489 

3,090,098 

1923  . 

504,512 

*2,232,186 

1899  . 

1,470,605 

6,246,732 

1924  . 

4v85.035 

*2,255,927 

1900  . 

1.414,311 

6,007.011 

1925  . 

441,252 

1,874.320 

1926  . 

437,343 

1,857,716 

1901  . 

1,70.3,417 

7,235,058 

1927  . 

408,852 

1,734,571 

1902  . 

1,871,037 

7,947,661 

1928  . 

393,408 

1,671,093 

1903  . 

2,004,801 

8,770,719 

1929  . 

377,176 

1,602,142 

1904  . 

1,988,230 

8,424,226 

1930  . 

417,518 

*1,864,442 

1905  . 

1,955,316 

8,305,054 

1906  . 

1,794547 

7,622.749 

1931  . 

510,572 

*2,998,137 

1907  . 

1,697,554 

7.210,749 

1932  . 

605,. 561 

*4,403,642 

1908  . 

1,647,911 

6,999,882 

1933  . 

637,207 

4,886,254 

1909  . 

1,595,269 

6,776,274 

1910  . 

1,470,032 

6,246,848 

Total  for  all  years 

40,058,306 

177,677,722 

•  Australian  Currency  Includes  premiums  1919  to  1924,  £2,589,C02,  and  1930-1933,  £4,931,272 
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369.  The  total  gold  produced  in  each  of  the  goldfields  in 
Western  Australia  to  the  31st  December,  1932,  is  as  follows: — 


Goldfield. 


Total  in  fine  ozs. 


Kimberley 
Pilbara 
West  Pilbara 
Ashburton 
Geiscoyne 

Peak  Hill  . 

East  Murchison 

Murchison 

Yalgoo 

Mount  Margaret 

North  Coolgardie 

Broad  Arrow 

North-East  Coolgardie 

East  Coolgardie 

Coolgardie 

Yilgam 

Dund€is 

Phillips  River 

Donnybrook  .... 

State  generally 
Balance  not  reported 


18,759 

240,505 

28,288 

9,053 

1,009 

276,589 

2,014,919 

3,345,084 

191,303 

3,423,980 

2,062,940 

547,814 

758,009 

21,878,937 

1,291,738 

1,122,278 

658,988 

90,694 

842 

9,186 

1,450,183 


370.  There  is  a  population  of  some  22,000  in  Kalgoorlie  and 
the  surrounding  goldfields  areas.  The  population  at  Wiluna 
(East  Murchison)  is  approximately  3,000. 

371.  From  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1892,  gold  production  in 
Western  Australia  showed  a  gradual  annual  increase  until 
it  reached  its  peak  period  in  1903  when  the  output  for  that 
year  was  valued  at  £8,770,000.  Prom  then  onward,  however, 
the  gold  production  steadily  declined,  until  in  1929  the  out¬ 
put  had  fallen  to  a  value  of  only  £1,602,000.  This  decline,  as 
is  shown  in  Chapter  12  of  this  Case,  was  due  largely  to  the 
burden  placed  uj)on  the  mining  industry  by  the  Federal  policy 
of  protection. 

372.  Western  Australia  produces  by  far  the  largest  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  total  gold  production  of  Australia.  This  propor¬ 
tion  is  approximately  84  per  cent.  The  Boyal  Mint  in  IWest- 
ern  Australia  has  issued  more  than  106,000,000  sovereigns. 

373.  During  the  Great  War,  from  7th  August,  1916,  to  Janu- 
ary,  1919,  when  the  Dollar-Sterling  Exchange  was  pegged  at 
about  4.76^  dollars,  Western  Australia  produced  some 
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2,500,000  standard  ounces  of  gold  worth  approximately 
£10,000,000  at  the  standard  price  of  £3  17  s.  10%d. 

per  standard  ounce.  On  account  of  the  embargo  against 
its  exportation  this  gold  was  acquired  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Treasury  from  whom  the  Imperial  Government 
purchased  some  £13,500,000  worth  of  gold  in  connection 
with  war  finance  and  made  payment  therefor  at  the  stand¬ 
ard  price  of  £3  17s.  lOi^d.  per  standard  ounce.  The  sacri¬ 
fices  made  by  the  mining  industry  of  this  State  through  being 
deprived  of  a  free  market  for  gold  were  very  substantial. 
Moreover,  further  Westeim  Australian  gold  gravitated  to 
the  Commonwealth  Treasury  at  the  standard  price,  and  was 
used  as  a  reserve  for  the  Australian  note  issue.  Upon  the 
strength  of  the  gold  taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth  some 
£3,000,000  in  notes  was  printed  and  loaned  to  the  State  at 
interest — these  notes  were  redeemable  in  gold,  but  subse¬ 
quent  legislation  by  the  Commonwealth  has  deprived  the 
State  of  the  right  to  secure  gold  for  Australian  notes.  The 
profit  on  the  sale  of  the  gold  has  gone  to  the  Commonwealth 
whereas  it  rightly  belonged  to  the  State. 

374.  The  gold  mining  industry  of  'Western  Australia  has 
done  a  great  deal  for  the  Commonwealth  and  for  the  State 
and,  indeed,  for  the  Empire.  It  is  an  industry  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  worth  maintaining,  although  the  Federal  Parliament, 
by  its  past  actions,  does  not  appear  to  have  viewed  the  indus¬ 
try  in  this  light.  On  the  other  hand,  the  State  Government 
has  persistently  done  all  in  its  power  to  afford  to  this 
very  valuable  industry  that  encouragement  and  assistance 
necessary  for  its  continued  existence. 

375.  The  public  requirements  of  the  Goldfields,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Post  and  Telegraphs  (and  even  these  services  were 
inaugurated  by  the  State  Government  before  Federation) 
and  the  Health  I>aboratory  at  Kalgoorlie,  have  always  been 
and  still  remain  a  function  of  the  State  Government.  In  this 
direction  1,260  miles  of  railway  have  been  built;  2,000  miles 
of  road  made ;  350  miles  of  piping  to  deliver  5,000,000  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  per  day  have  been  laid  down ;  and  innumerable 
reservoirs  of  water  have  been  constructed  throughout  the 
Goldfields.  It  is  doubtful,  judged  by  our  experience  of  lack 
of  sympathy  by  the  Federal  authority  towards  this  import- 


ant  inclnstiy,  whether  snch  an  enterprise  as  the  Coolgardie 
AVater  Scheme  would  ever  have  been  nmlertaken  had  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  been  a  Federal  one  instead  of  a  State  matter. 

376,  Ample  evidence  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  State 
to  the  mining  industry  is  afforded,  by  the  following  facts  and 
figures  which  are  qiioted  from  official  sources: — 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  EXPENDITURE  TO  .10TH  JUNE,  1933. 
ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  GOLDFIELDS  AND 
VARIOUS  LOSSES  INCURRED  BY  THE  STATE 
TREASl-RY  OF  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA 

Goldfields  Water  Supplies —  £  £ 

Capital  Expenditure  ....  ....  ....  ....  5,083,000 

Revenue  Expenditure  in  excess  of  Revenue 

Collections  2,1 69,000 

-  7,252,000 

Goldfields  Railways — 

Capital  Expenditure  ....  ....  ....  ....  2,000,000 

Additions  and  Improvement-s  ....  .  ..  ....  313,000 

- 2,313,000 


Crushing  Facilities — Loss  on  State  Batteries  .  149,000 

Grants  to  Miners  under  Miners’  Phthisis  Act  ....  ....  363,000 

Payment  to  Mine  Workers'  Relief  Fund  ....  ....  ....  95,000 

Premiums  paid  to  assist  Mining  Companies  under 

Workers’  Compensation  Act  ....  ....  ....  .  ..  83,000 

Subsidy  on  Cartage  of  Ore  for  treatment  .  60,000 


Other  Goldfields  Expenditure — 

Development  Expenditure  from  Loan  Funds  ....  1,266,000 

Development  Expenditure  from  Revenue  (Net)  1,273,000 

Assistance  to  Mining  Trust  Account .  34,000 

Other  .  113,000 

-  2,686,000 


Grand  Total  of  Net  Expenditure  ....  ...  £13,001,000 


377.  True,  it  may  be,  that  after  years  of  consistent  agitation 
tlie  Federal  Parliament  in  1930  passed  legislation  granting  a 
bonus  of  £1  per  ounce  for  10  years  upon  all  gold  produced 
within  the  Commonwealth  in  excess  of  the  average  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  previous  three  years;  but  before  a  single  payment 
bad  been  made  the  matter  was  reviewed,  and  the  amount  of 
the  bonus  reduced  by  50  per  cent.,  and  in  1932  the  total  sus¬ 
pension  was  enacted.  This  very  naturally  caused  strong 
protests  to  emanate  from  Western  Australia,  it  being  felt 
that  as  this  State  produces  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  total,  and  had  by  far  the  best  prospects  of 

(^)  For  a  fuller  description o/  Goldfields  Water  Scheme,  see  Chapter  3. 
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increased  production,  it  was  in  the  nature  of  unfair  discrim¬ 
ination  against  Western  Aiistralia,  as  well  as  an  act  of  re¬ 
pudiation.  The  bonus  was  urged  for  a  definite  minimum 
period  of  years  mainly  to  encourage  the  introduction  of 
fresh  capital  to  imi)rove  the  mining  and  treatment  methods, 
and  it  was  felt  that  unless  the  bonus  was  guaranteed  for  a 
lengthy  period  it  would  not  achieve  the  desired  objective. 
The  Federal  Government  and  Parliament,  however,  took  the 
view  that  as  the  price  of  gold,  plus  the  exchange  premium, 
was  satisfactory  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  gold  producer,  no 
further  assistance  by  the  Federal  Treasury  was  justified.  These 
circumstances,  however,  by  themselves  could  not  be  accepted 
as  certain  to  continue  long  enough  to  warrant  an  investment 
in  a  direction  that  would  not  give  any  I'eturn  for  a  lengthy 
period.  As  an  example  of  the  time  necessary  to  develop  and 
equip  a  big  mine,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  Wiluna 
mine  incurred  a  very  large  capital  expenditure  over  a  period 
of  several  years,  before  any  returns  were  received.  This  act  of 
repudiation  and  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  against  the  gold  mining  industry  seriously  shook 
the  confidence  of  mining  investors. 

378.  In  marked  contrast  to  this  action  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  the  action  which  has  been  taken  by  the  State  Gov'- 
ernment  since  the  increase  in  the  price  of  gold  and  the  brighter 
prospects  of  the  mining  industry  in  consequence  of  that  in¬ 
creased  price. 

379.  In  order  that  the  industry  may  derive  as  much  benefit 
as  possible  from  the  enhanced  price  of  gold,  the  State  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  at  present  financing  and  equipping  prospectors  to 
the  extent  of  approximately  £1,500  per  week. 

380.  On  the  whole,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  history  of 
gold  mining  in  Western  Australia,  is  a  story  of  burden  upon 
burden  being  imposed  by  the  Commonwealth;  and  of  one 
assistance  after  another  being  rendered  by  the  State. 

381.  The  depreciation  in  the  currency  and  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  gold  have  occasioned  a  revival  in  the  gold  mining 
industry.  Recently  the  price  of  gold  touched  its  highest  level 
when  in  Australian  currency  it  rose  to  £8  9s.  4d.  per  ounce 
(inclusive  of  the  Exchange  premium,  etc.  of  100.87  per  cent.). 
The  gold  yield  for  the  year  1932  totalled  605,561  fine  ounces,  of 
a  value  in  Australian  currency  of  £4,403,642.  The  output 
exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  by  94,989  fine  oxinces. 
This  is  the  highest  yield  since  1920,  when  the  output  was 
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617,842  fine  ounces,  but  the  value  was  £3,475,35)2.  The  value 
of  the  gold  production  was  greater  in  1932  than  in  any  year 
since  1916,  when  it  reached  £4,508,532  for  aji  output  of 
1,061,398  fine  ounces.  To  make  another  comparison,  the  value 
of  the  gold  production  in  1932  was  slightly  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  that  of  our  peak  year,  viz.  1903,  when  the  value  was 
£8,770,719  for  a  yield  of  2,064,801  fine  ounces. 

382.  It  is  most  encouraging  to  know  that  the  gold  mining 
companies  are  using  much  of  their  profits  to  instal  modern 
plant,  and  to  equip  their  mines  so  that  low-grade  ore  can  be 
treated  profitably. 

383.  A  glance  at  the  map  in  Appendix  No.  30  reveals  the 
magnitude  of  the  great  gold  belt  of  Western  Australia;  and, 
free  from  the  burdens  of  Federation,  this  industry  would  offer 
wonderful  prospects  for  the  profitable  investment  of  further 
British  capital,  resulting  in  the  general  development  of 
Western  Australia  and  the  replenishment  of  the  gold  re¬ 
serves  of  the  Empire. 

The  Absence  of  Secondary  Industries. 

384.  The  insignificance  of  manufacturing  pursuits  in  West¬ 
ern  Australia  is  apparent  from  the  statistical  tables  which 
have  already  been  furnished  in  this  chapter,  and  from  the 
further  tables  which  are  contained  in  Appendix  No.  28  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter  and  in  appendices  Nos.  46  to  48  at  the  end 
of  Chapter  12  of  this  Case. 

385.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  manufacturing  industries 
in  the  State  are  of  a  domestic  nature,  which  could  not  under 
normal  circumstances  be  carried  on  outside  the  State;  and  the 
limitations  they  suffer  deprives  Western  Australia  of  that 
wdde  variety  of  occupational  opportunities  which  leads  natur¬ 
ally  to  a  growing  home  market  for  raw  materials  and  the  pri¬ 
mary  industries.  As  the  retardation  of  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  Western  Australia  has  been  due  to  Federation, 
further  discussion  ui>on  this  question  is  postponed  until  it  is 
again  considered  in  Chapter  12  of  this  Case. 


VALUE  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  PRODUCTS  OF  WESTERN  AUSTRALIAN  ORIGIN  EXPORTED,  INCLUDING  SHIPS'  STORES,  AND  OF  THE  TOTAL  EX 
PORTS,  ALSO  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  COAL,  DURING  EACH  OF  THE  TEN  YEARS  ENDED  30th  JUNE.  1923  TO  1932. 
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c  Average  value  ol  sovereign  durlag  1922-23,  £1*0004  ;  1923-24,  £1  0872  ;  1924-25,  £1*0670.  d  Average  value  of  fine  ounce  during  the  year  1922-23,  £4*5043  ;  1923-24, 

£4*618X;  1924-26,  £4.5328.  «  Included  In  coal  production. 
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(Exclusive  of  Mines.) 

OiUpiU  of  the  Principal  Articles  manufactured  in  Industrial  Ksiablishments  of  Western  Australia,  1922  to  1931-;i2. 
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a  Including  the  following  quantities  (in  super,  feet):  ^Hewn  outside  Industrial  Establishments,  1922,  29,470,578;  1927-28,  64,451,395;  1928-29,  29,281,146: 

1929-30,  36,071,054  ;  1930-31,  38,158,959  ;  1931-32,  16,635,534.  b  Not  available.  c  Added  value,  being  the  total  value  of  output  of  all  Industrial 

Establishments  minus  the  values  of  raw  materials  and  fuel,  etc,  d  Equals  approximately  785,000  gallons  and  In  addition  87,612  gallons  of  bulk  hop  beer,  etc., 

were  made. 
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Production  note:  Please  see  hard  copy,  fold-out  map  could  not  be  digitised  due  to  size. 
Appendix  No.  29.  -  Wheat  Map  of  Western  Australia  [pp.  229-230]. 
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Production  note:  Please  see  hard  copy,  fold-out  map  could  not  be  digitised  due  to  size. 
Appendix  No.  30.  -  Gold  Map  of  Western  Australia  [pp.  231-232]. 


APPENDIX  No.  31. 

I'KOGRiJSS  IN  THK  AGRICULTURAL  AND  PASTORAL  INDUSTRIES  BETWEEN  l«Ul  AND  1'J32. 
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CHAPTER  n— THE  TARTEF. 


Part  I.— PRELIMINARY. 

386.  Section  86  of  the  Coninionwealtli  Constitution  provides 
that  “On  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  control  of  duties  of  customs  and  of  excise,  and  the 
control  of  the  payment  of  bounties,  shall  pass  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Government  of  the  Commonwealth.” 

387.  As  a  matter  of  history,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  the 
time  of  Federation  a  Revenue  Tariff  was  in  operation  in  a 
majority  of  the  Australian  Colonies.  The  notable  exception 
was  Victoria,  she  having  employed  a  fiscal  policy  of  protec¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  adopted  as  far  back  as  1865-66,  or  less 
than  10  years  after  receiving  the  grant  of  responsible  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  might  also  be  mentioned  as  an  historical  fact  that 
the  greatest  advocate  of  such  protection  and  the  main  driving 
force  behind  it,  was  Mr.  David  Syme,  proprietor  of  the  Mel 
bourne  “Age.”  ^^’“Time  after  time,”  records  his  pupil  and 
biographer,  “the  people  saw  ‘The  Age’  use  political  leaders 
and  parties  with  the  indifference  of  a  carpenter  who  flings  a 
hammer  carelessly  aside  after  he  has  driven  in  the  nail.  Syme 
only  supported  men  as  long  as  they  were  whole-souled  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  principle  he  advocated.”  Mr.  Syme’s  works  still 
follow  him;  at  the  present  time  it  is  notorious  that  the  power¬ 
ful  Chambers  of  Manufactures  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney  have 
no  respect  for  political  parties.  The  party  most  likely  to 
secure  the  complete  protection  of  their  industries  is  the  party 
which  might  count  on  receiving  their  support  at  the  polls. 
During  the  years  immediately  preceding  Federation,  Vic¬ 
toria  was  in  a  bad  way  industrially  owing  to  tbe  bank  crash; 
in  much  the  same  circumstances  and  for  mucli  the  same  rea¬ 
sons  which  for  years  have  precluded  Australian  manufac¬ 
turers  from  disposing  of  their  manufactures  at  competitivo 
prices  beyond  Australia,  Victorian  manufactures  found  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  dispose  of  their  protected  manufactures 


(1)  Professor  Shann’a  “Economic  History  of  Australia,’*  p.  261.  And  for 
examples  of  “  Kinj?  David’s  ”  disciplining  of  ministers  of  his  own  creation  who 
hesitated  to  do  his  bidding,  see  pratt,  op.  cit.,  pp.  167,  175,  how  his  editor,  Windsor, 
attended  Cabinet  meetings  to  dictate  his  ultimata,  and  p.  249,  how  James  Munro 
followed  Syme  to  a  distant  country  estate,  to  beg  reprieve  from  a  sentence  of  dis- 
mi.ssal,  in  vain. 
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beyond  the  l)orders  of  V'^ictoria.  It  1ms  been  freely  asserted 
tliat  tlie  alluring  prospect  of  tlie  enlargemont  of  the  market 
for  her  manufactures  l)y  the  possible  erection  around  Aus¬ 
tralia  of  a  Federal  tariff  wall  (with  its  concomitant  of  inter¬ 
state  freetrade)  in  lieu  of  the  tariff  wall  which  then  only 
protected  Victoria,  played  no  small  part  in  promoting  Vic¬ 
toria’s  advocacy  of  Federation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  that 
prospect  has  in  fact  materialised,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of 
Victoria,  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  New  South  Wales  and 
<^ueensland. 

Part  IT.— THE  LOW  PRE-FEDERAL  TARIFF  OF 
WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

388.  The  tariff  set  up  by  Western  Australia  in  the  days  be¬ 
fore  the  Commonwealth  assumed  sole  control  of  customs  and 
excise  was  moderate  and  well  balanced. 

389.  Discussing  what  might  have  been  the  course  of  events 

had  Western  Australia  not  joined  the  Federation,  the  Dis¬ 
abilities  Commission,  appointed  by  the  Commonwealth  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  1924,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  ‘^>“the  cus¬ 
tom.':  tariff  the  Western  Australians  would  probably  favour, 
in  view^  of  their  present  state  of  development,  depending  as 
they  are  mainly  on  primaiy  industries  which  have  to  compete 
in  the  markets  of  the  Avorld,  would  be  similar  to  that,  which 
prevailed  at  the  commencement  of  Federation . ” 

390.  The  pre-Federal  Tariff  of  Western  Australia  embraced 
132  major  items — the  minor  items  were  not  numbered — and 
the  prevailing  rate  of  duty  on  dutiable  goods  was  from  10  to 
15  ])er  cent.  Under  that  tariff',  machinery  and  equipment 
required  for  the  agricultural,  pastoral  and  mining  industries, 
were  in  some  cases  subjected  to  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  but  were, 
in  the  main,  admitted  duty  free,  as  Avas  also  the  case  in  respect 
of  iron  ami  steel  inq)orts  required  for  the  general  develop¬ 
ment  of  tlu'  country.  The  free  list  also  included  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  important  household  commodities  which  are  either 
dutiable  or  i)rohibited  under  the  Federal  Tariff,  c.r/..  Sugar, 
Rice,  Cornflour,  Oatmeal,  etc.  Under  that  tariff,  too,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  factory  employees  in  Western  Australia,  to  the 
total  number  of  factory  employees  in  Australia  was  half  as 
great  again  as  in  1932. 


(*)  ?ce  Chapter  of  this  Case. 
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391.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  details 
of  the  rates  of  duty  under  the  Western  Australian  1’ariff  at 
the  commencement  of  Federation : — 


Division  I. — Stimulants. 

Ale  and  Beer  ...  ...  l/6d.  gaJ. 

Spirits  ...  ...  ...  16/-  gal. 

Division  II. — Narcotics. 
Tobacco — 

Manufactured  ...  ...  3/-  lb. 

Unmanufactured  ...  I/lOj  lb. 

Cigarettes  and  Cigars  ...  6/-  fb. 


Division  VI. — Metals  and  Machinery 
— continued. 


Rolled  Iron  or  Steel  Beams, 
Girders,  etc. 

Rails,  Nails,  Bolts,  Nuts, 
Barbed  Wire,  and  Wire, 
Screws 

Machines  and  Machinery, 
N.E.I. 


15  % 
Free 


5%  10%,  or 
15  % 


Division  III  — Sugar. 

Sugar — 

Cane,  Raw,  or  Refined  Free 
MoUasses  and  Golden  Free 
Syrup 


Division  VIA. — Metals. 
Iron  and  Steel — 

Scrap,  Pig  Iron,  Ingots,  Free 
etc..  Bar,  Rod,  Angle, 
etc. 


Division  IV. — Agricultural  Products 
AND  Groceries. 

Butter,  Bacon  Biscuits  ...  2d.  lb. 

Matches,  Potted  Meats,  16  % 
Preserved  Milk,  Mustard, 

Pickles,  Starch,  Jams, 

Jellies,  Sausage  Casings, 

Bananas 

Tea,  Rice,  Sago,  Tapioca,  Free 
Arrowroot,  Oatmeal, 

Rolled  Oats,  Groats, 

Pearl  Barley,  Scotch 
Barley,  Mazena,  Corn¬ 
flour,  Infants’  and  In¬ 
valids’  Foods 


Division  VII. — Oils,  Paints,  and 
Varnish. 

Paints,  Colours,  Varnishes  10% 

Oils— 

Gasoline  ...  ...  15% 

Other  ...  ...  ...  Free 


Division  VIII. — Earthenware,  China,. 

Cement,  Glass,  and  Stone. 
Cement,  Portland  ...  2/-  barrel 

Glass  and  Glass  w'are,  15% 

China,  Porcelain  Ware, 
and  Earthenware 


Division  V. — Apparel  and  Textiles. 

Blankets  ...  ...  ...  Free 

Mantle  and  Furniture  15  % 
Drapery,  Gloves,  Hats, 

Caps,  Umbrellas,  Piece 
Goods  (Ribbons,  etc.). 

Trimmings  and  Yarns, 
and  Apparel,  Attire  and 
Articles,  n.e.i. 

Piece  Goods  (Shirtings,  10  % 
Coatings,  etc..  Cottons 
and  Linens),  Carpets 


Division  VI. — Metals  and  Machinery. 


Ammunition 

Arms 

Iron — Plate  and  Sheet, 
viz. — 

Plain  Galvanised 
Corrugated 

Agricultural,  Horticultural 
and  Viticultural  Machin¬ 
ery  and  Implements 
Engines — 

Portable,  Traction,  Oil 
Roadmaking  Machinery 
Cutlery,  Plated,  and  Mixed 
Metalware 


5/-  cwt. 
10  % 


Free 

20/-  ton 
Free  and  6  % 


Division  IX. — Drugs  and  Chemicals. 

Drugs,  Chemicals,  and  15% 

Acids 

Patent  Medicines  and  Per-  20% 
fumery 

Division  X. — Wood,  Wicker,  and  Cane. 

Furniture  ...  ...  ...  20% 

Timber,  Dressed  and  Un-  20%  and  Free 
dressed 

Axe  Handles  .  Free 

Other  Unattached  Tool  15%  and  Free 
Handles 

Wicker,  Cane,  and  Other  16% 

Articles,  n.e.i.. 

Division  XI. — Jewellery  and  Fancy 
Goods. 

Jewellery  and  Fancy  Goods  20% 

Watches,  Clocks,  Cameras,  16% 
etc. 

Division  XII. — Leather  and  Rubber. 

Boots  and  Shoes  and  16% 

J^ieather  Manufactures 

Cycle  and  Vehicle  Tyres  ...  15% 

Hose  and  Other  Rubber  Free 
Manufactures 
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Division  XIII. — Paper  and  Stationery. 

Paper-hangings  . 

35%  and  26% 

Pla3dng  Cards 

20% 

Paper,  Stationery,  Books, 

15% 

etc. 

Inks 

5% 

Division  XIV. — Vehicles. 
Bicycles  and  Cycle  Parts,  15% 
etc. 

Motor  Vehicles  ...  ...  20% 

Other  Vehicles  ...  ...  20% 


Division  XV. — Musical  Instruments. 
Pianos,  Pianolas,  etc.  ...  15% 


Division  XVI. — Miscellaneous. 

Bags,  Betskets,  Trunks,  etc. 

15% 

Bnishware 

10%.  15%, 

and  20% 

Cordage,  etc. 

5/-  and  8/- 

cwt. 

Cork  and  Cork  Manufac¬ 

5%,  10% 

tures 

and  15% 

Explosives — 

Ammunition  and  Cart¬ 

10% 

ridges,  N.E.I. 

Fuse 

Free 

Sporting  Powder 

4d.  lb. 

N.E.I . 

Free 

Photographic  Material  . . . 

15% 

Pipes,  Cigarette  Cases,  etc. 

15% 

392,  Tobacco,  Sugar,  and  Spirits  were  declared  free  of 
Excise  and  the  only  item  subject  to  Excise  duty  was: — 

Ale,  Porter,  and  Other  Beer  containing  not 

less  than  two  per  cent,  proof  spirit  ...  2d.  gal. 

393,  In  1901,  imports  of  Eastern  States  origin  were  only  27.1 
per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  into  Western  Australi.^. ;  in 
1932-33  they  constituted  66.6  per  cent.  A  comparison  between 
the  pre-federal  tariff  of  Western  Australia  and  the  present 
Australian  tariff  affords  a  ready  explanation  why  British 
and  other  manufacturers  overseas,  have  suffered  such  a 
diminution  of  opportunities  in  the  markets  of  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia;  and  this  notwithstanding  that  Britain  and  overseas 
countries  have  purchased  an  ever  increasing  volume  of  West¬ 
ern  Australia’s  production. 

394,  It  was  under  the  foregoing  tariff  that  Western  Austra¬ 
lia  was  able  to  finance  herself  in  pre-federal  days  without  hav¬ 
ing  recourse  to  direct  taxation.  In  1925  when  the  population  of 
the  State  was  then  366,000  (it  was  439,000  on  the  30th  June, 
1933),  Mr.  Stephen  Mills  estimated  that  “even  the  limited 
State  Tariff  of  that  time  (1900)  would,  if  in  operation  to-day 
(1925),  produce  a  revenue  of  at  least  £1,800,000.”  The  actual 
Commonwealth  customs  revenue  and  excise  duties  collected 
in  Western  Australia  during  the  year  1923-24  were  £1,755,000 
and  £2,000,000  during  the  year  1932-33. 

395,  A  low  tariff,  of  course,  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  low 
■customs  revenue.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  duties  are  raised 
so  high  as  to  retard  or  even  prohibit  the  importation  of 
goods,  it  follows  that  a  serious  diminution  must  occur  in  the (*) 


(*)  Di.sabilities  Coniinissiion’s  Report,  par.  506. 
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customs  revenue  without  conferring  any  correspoiuling  bene¬ 
fit  upon  the  general  taxpayers,  who  then  pay  tribute  to  the 
manufacturers  of  Australia  instead  of  to  the  Commonwealth 
Treasury.  The  figures  mentioned  in  the  next  preceding  para¬ 
graph  exemplify  these  statements. 


Pabt  ITT.— the  high  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  OF 

AUSTRALIA. 

396.  As  might  well  have  been  expected  from  the  conflicting 
fiscal  faiths  of  the  Federating  colonies,  the  first  Common 
wealth  tariff  of  1902  was  a  compro7ni.se  tariff;  bnt  Protection 
had  triumphed  by  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  second 
Australian  tariff  in  1908.  Since  1908  an  ever  increasing 
measure  of  protection  has  been  demanded  by,  and  afforded 
to,  what  are  euphemistically  described  as  “Australian  indus¬ 
tries”  but  which  in  reality  are  more  properly  describable  as 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  ^Melbourne  and  Sydney — a 
fact,  which  is  proved  by  evidence  furnished  in  other  chapter.^ 
of  this  Case,  and  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  considei' 
ing  what  is  set  forth  in  this  cliapter. 

The  Growth  of  Protection. 

397.  The  following  chronological  survey  of  the  vigorous 
growth  of  the  Australian  national  policy  of  Protection  is 
extracted  from  “The  Australian  Tariff— An  Economic  En¬ 
quiry”  (pp.  147-151),  published  by  a  committee  of  experts 
appointed  by  the  Prime  ^linister  in  1927  to  examine  and  re¬ 
port  upon  the  Australian  tariff.  The  committee  consisted  of 
Professors  P>ridgen,  Copland,  and  Giblin,  Mr.  E.  C.  Hyason. 
aiid  the  Commonwealth  Statistician  and  Actuary,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Mlckens : — 

THE  FIRST  COMMONWEALTH  TARIFF— CUSTOMS  TARIFF 
1902  (No.  14  of  1902). — The  scope  and  character  of  the  first  Commonwealth 
tariff  was  dictated  in  some  measure  by  the  obligations  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  the  States  under  the  tenns  of  the  Constittition.  The  Constitution  pro¬ 
vided  that  “  During  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  thereafter  until  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  of  the 
net  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  from  duties  cf  Customs  and  Excise  not 
more  than  one-fourth  .shall  be  applied  annually  by  the  Commonwealth  to¬ 
wards  its  expenditure . ” 

The  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs  (The  Right  Hon.  C.  C.  Kingston), 
referring  to  the  difficulty  of  preparing  the  first  Commonwealth  tariff,  said 
(TIanmrd,  8/10/1901,  pp.  5698-9):  “We  recognise  fully  that  at  this  time 
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in  our  history,  neither  free-trader  nor  protectionist  can  have  tiis  way 
entirely.  The  Tariff  is  a  compromise  Tariff,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
gives  effect  to  our  policy  as  stated  to  the  country  and  accepted  by  the  people 
who  sent  us  here.  That  policy,  as  declared  at  Maitland,  required  that  our 
Tariff  should  be  framed  .so  as  to  produce  an  amount  nearly  as  practicable — 
their  ordinary  receipts,  then  roughly  estimated  at  £8,000,000,  plus  their  share 
of  the  federal  ex|)enditure,  which  was  then  also  roughly  estimated  at  from 
£300,000  to  £750,000.  That  policy  was  further  for  moderate  protection, 
particularly  avoiding  the  unnecessary  destruction  of  existing  industries 
whose  magnitude  and  suitability  rendered  them  worthy  of  fiscal  protection. 
There  was  no  desire — and  it  has  never  been  attempted  to  be  debited  to  this 
•Government — that  we  should  indulge  in  the  fostering  of  exotic  industries  . 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF,  1908  (No.  7  of  1908).  (Lyne  Tariff).— The  hrst 
general  revision  of  the  Tariff  of  1902  was  made  by  the  Tariff  of  1908,  which 
was  introduced  by  a  resolution  by  Sir  William  Uyne  on  the  8th  August, 
1907,  and  assented  to  on  the  3rd  June,  1908. 

This  Tariff  provided  for  a  general  increase  in  the  rates  of  duty  through¬ 
out:  and  provided  also  for  preferential  rates  of  duty  in  favour  of  goods 
which  were  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF  OF  1914.  (Tudor  Tariff).— On  the  3rd  Decem¬ 
ber,  1914,  The  Right  Hon.  Andrew  Fisher  (Prime  Minister  and  Treasurer), 
in  association  with  the  Budget,  introduced  by  resolution  a  complete  revision 
of  the  Customs  Tariff;  of  the  Excise  Tariff  ;  and  of  the  South  African  Tariff. 
The  rates  of  duty  were  again  extended  and  very  generally  increased 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF,  1021  (No.  25  of  1921).  (Greene  Tariff).— Tho 
next  Act  involving  a  major  I'cvision  was  the  “Greone'**  Tariff  ,  introduced  by 
the  Hon.  Massy-Greene,  Minister  for  Trades  and  Customs. 

In  moving  the  i*esolution,  Mr.  Greene  quoted  from  the  policy  speech 
of  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes),  as  follows: — ‘‘Experience  has 
shown  that  the  present  Tariff^  imposed  when  different  conditions  existed,  is 
inadequate.  During  the  War  it  was  impossible  for  many  rea-sons  to  amenil 
it,  and  the  early  appeal  to  the  electoi*s  precluded  its  introduction  after  peace 
had  been  signed. 

The  Government  has  carefully  prepared  a  new  Tariff.  It  believes  it 
Avill  prove  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  Cominonw’ealth,  and 
intends  to  lay  this  Tariff  on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  give  effect  to  it  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  after  the  new  Parliament  assembles.’^  Continu¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Greene  said,  ‘G  believe  that  it  will  protect  industries  bom  during 
the  war,  will  encourage  others  that  are  desirable,  and  will  diversify  the 
existing  industries.  .  . 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF,  1922  (No.  16  of  1922).— On  the  13th  September, 
1922,  the  Minister  for  Customs  (Mr.  Rodgers)  moved  by  resolution  duties 
on  fencing  wire,  wire  netting  and  traction  engines,  and  the  imposition  of  a 
-duty  on  alternating  current  recording  watt-hour  meters.  The  protection  on 
wire,  wire  netting  and  traction  engines  was  restored  in  the  form  of  bounty 
^Tron  and  Steel  Products  Bounty  Act — No.  29  of  1922). 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF,  1926  (No.  26  of  1926).  (Pratten  Tariff).— The 
■Schedule  (subsequently  slightly  amended)  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs  (Mr.  Pratten) 
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on  the  2nd  September,  1925,  and  the  rates  of  duty  therein  were  subset 
quently  ratified  by  the  Customs  Tariff  Validation  Act  (No.  31  of  1925). 

Explaining  the  schedule  on  the  3rd,  March,  1926,  Mr.  Pratten  said: 
‘‘There  are  in  the  schedule  53  proposals  to  increase  duties.  These,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Government,  will  create  a  great  deal  of  further  employ¬ 
ment,  and  are  particularly  directed  towards  placing  some  of  the  main 
branches  of  the  textile  industry  and  our  engineering  trades  upon  a  much 
healthier  basis  than  has  existed  during  the  past  few  years.  The  reductions 
in  duty  cover  47  items.  There  are  13  items  inserted  purely  for  the  simpli¬ 
fication  of  administration,  so  that  there  are  in  all  about  113  items,  major 
and  minor,  for  the  consideration  of  honourable  members : — 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF,  1928  (No.  2  of  1928).  (PRATTEN  TARIFF).— 
On  the  24th  November,  1927,  the  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs  moved  the 
amendment  of  the  existing  Tariff  according  to  a  schedule  embracing  goods 
in  twelve  of  the  sixteen  divisions  of  the  Tariff.  The  number  of  duties  which 
were  increased  in  both  the  British  and  foreign  schedules  was  23. 


Some  Special  Features  of  Australian  Protection. 

398.  Attention  may  here  be  conveniently  directed  to  some 
special  features  of  the  Protectionist  policy  so  actively  and 
vigorously  developed  in  Australia  during  the  above  period. 

399.  Two  outstanding  features  were  the  prohibition  of  the 
importation  of  sugar  into  Australia,  and  the  reservation  of 
the  Australian  coastal  trade  to  Australian  ships.  Both  of 
these  matters  have  already  been  discussed  at  length  in  Chapter 
9  of  this  case.  A  variation  in  the  method  of  protecting  Aus- 
tralian  industries  either  in  conjunction  with,  or  distinct  from,, 
the  tariff,  is  found  in  the  system  of  granting  bounties  by  the 
Conmonwealth  in  respect  of  certain  products.  An  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  practice  is  furnished  by  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Products  Bounty  Act,  1922,  which  covered  fencing  wire,, 
wire  netting,  and  traction  engines.  These  items  which  were 
urgently  and  extensively  needed  for  the  equipment  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  farms  and  pastoral  properties,  were  being  pro¬ 
duced  under  a  high  protective  tariff  and  the  existence  of  such 
manufacturing  industries  depended  on  their  ability  to  obtain 
a  price  for  their  product  far  higher  than  the  cost  of  the  like 
article  if  imported  and  far  higher  than  the  farming  and 
grazing  industries  could  afford  to  pay.  Indeed,  the  cost  to 

farming  and  grazing  industries  was  almost  prohibitive. 
Consequently,  the  customs  duties  on  imported  fencing  wire,, 
yire  netting,  and  traction  engines,  were  reduced,  thus  en¬ 
abling  these  requirements  to  be  imported  at  a  cost  not  quite 
so  excessive,  and  at  the  same  time  the  protection  on  the  items* 
in  question  was  restored  in  the  form  of  a  bounty. 
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400.  An  extension  of  the  Protection  policy  has  been  effected 
by  the  enactment  of  the  Customs  Tariff  (Industries  Preserva¬ 
tion)  Act,  1921,  which  permits  the  imposition  of  a  special  ad¬ 
ditional  duty  in  order  to  prevent  the  “dumping”  of  goods 
into  Australia.  The  inclusion  under  that  Act  of  essential 
materials  available  from  Britain  and  elsewhere  overseas 
at  comparatively  low  prices,  but  under  conditions  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  “dumping,”  as  that  term  is  generally  understood, 
gave  rise  to  considerable  resentment  in  Western  Australia. 
According  to  the  Commonwealth  Year  Book  “The  com¬ 
modities  brought  under  the  various  sections  of  the  Act  ex¬ 
ceed  150  and  cover  a  very  wide  range  of  goods.”  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  dairj’  farmers  of  Australia  have 
engaged  in  dumping  butter  into  Britain.  By  means  of  the 
“Paterson  Butter  Scheme,”  promoted  in  Eastern  Australia 
by  the  Deputy  Leader  of  the  Federal  Country  Party,  by 
whose  name  the  scheme  is  known,  but  in  which  the  Western 
Australian  dairy  farmers  have  refused  to  participate,  the 
export  of  butter  overseas  has  been  subsidised  to  the  extent 
of  41/^d.  per  pound.  A  duty  of  6d.  per  pound,  which  keeps 
New  Zealand  butter  out  of  the  Australian  market,  enables 
the  butter  industrj^  to  exact  from  Australian  consumers  the 
money  necessary  to  pay  that  siibsidj’.  The  high  price  thus 
artificially  created  led  to  an  abnormal  growth  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  butter,  which,  together  with  the  recent  fall  in  prices, 
has  brought  about  the  collapse  of  the  Paterson  Scheme.  The 
same  methods  prevail  in  other  industries,  e.g.,  sugar  and 
dried  fruits.  The  argument  advanced  by  its  sponsor  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Paterson  Butter  Scheme  is  as  follows: — 

is  now  g*enerally  accepted  that,  in  a  country  where  wages  and  the 
prices  of  secondary-  industry  producers  are  removed  from  the  field  of  intense 
overseas  competition  by  means  of  the  Arbitration  Court  and  the  Customs 
tariff,  respectively,  the  dairyman  is  entitled  to  a  fair  Australian  price,  based 
on  Australian  living  standards  for  that  part  of  his  output  which  is  con¬ 
sumed  by  Australians,  and  that  he  should  not  be  too  rigidly  governed  by 
conditions  ruling  at  the  other  end  of  the  world.” 


The  “  Soundly  Protectionist  Schedules  ”  of  1929-31. 

401.  By  way  of  completing  the  chronological  survey  of  the 
growth  of  Protection,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  on  the  23rd. 
August,  1929,  shortly  before  its  defeat  at  the  polls,  the  Bruce- 
Page  Government  sponsored  another  tariff  schedule  provid¬ 
ing  for  further  inci’eases  in  customs  duties. 


{})  Hon,  T.  Paterson  “Economic  Record”  Supplement,  January,  1928. 
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402.  The  Seullin  Government  was  in  power  from  Noveinher, 
1929,  to  December,  1931,  and  durina;  that  sliort  period  nine 
successive  schedules  were  introduced  providing  for  the  most 
extraordinary  increases  in  duties  on  hundreds  of  items;  a 
special  customs  d\ity  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  duty 
already  imposed  on  certain  items  was  also  introduced;  the 
importation  of  78  items  of  goods  into  the  Commonwealth  was 
prohibited;  and  there  was  also  imposed  in  addition  a  primage 
duty  of  2VL>  pel’  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  was  subsequently  in¬ 
creased  to  10  per  cent,  in  respect  of  most  imports,  whether 
dutiable  or  not  dutiable.  Such  is  the  world-wide  notoriety 
which  has  been  achieved  by  that  Soundly  Protectionist 
Schedule”  as  “The  Age”  had  described  it,  that  a  detailed 
discussion  thereof  is  unnecessary,  but  in  Appendix  No.  32  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter  there  are  furnished  extracts  from 
some  explanatory  Press  messages  which  were  published  at 
that  time.  The  exigencies  of  the  financial  and  economic  crisis 
were  offered  as  an  excuse  for  the  introduction  of  those  ex¬ 
traordinary  measures.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that 
those  measures  merely  represented  Ihe  fulfilment  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  declaration  as  made  by  Mr.  Seullin  in  his  Policy 
Speech  on  the  4th  October,  1928: — 

Labour  stands  for  the  fullest  possible  protection  for  all  industries, 
primary  and  se(*ondary.  Where  a  Labour  Government  could  by  agreements 
or  undertakings,  safeguard  consumers  as  to  price,  quality,  and  the  ability 
of  the  industry  to  supply  requirements,  complete  protection  would  be  given 
in  guaranteeing  the  Australian  market  to  Australian  industries.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  that  policy  could  be  seen  in  the  sugar  industry  ....  That  policy 
to  be  continued  in  the  sugar  industry,  would  as  far  ns  practicable,  be 
tended  to  other  industries  in  similar  circumstances.^’ 

403.  To  complete  the  picture  of  Australians  economic  (piar- 
antine  since  1929,  it  should  he  added  that  with  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  Australian  currency,  the  exchange  rate  rose  from  par  to 
130  (£130  in  Australia  -  £100  in  London),  and  suhsequently 
receded  to  125  (at  which  rate  it  still  remains),  thereby  afford¬ 
ing  an  added  measure  of  protection  to  the  Australian  manu 
factnrer. 

404.  Since  the  advent  of  the  Lyons  Government  in  1931,  a 
few  reductions  have  been  made  in  tlie  tariff  schedules,  which 
were  introduced  during  the  Seullin  regime;  the  special  duty  of 
50  per  cent,  has  been  removed  from  a  number  of  items,  and  the 
prohibition  of  importation  has  been  repealed  in  respect  of 
most  of  the  goods  previously  prohibited;  the  10  per  cent, 
primage  has  also  been  reduced  in  some  cases,  and  abolished 

(*)  ‘‘The  Age,”  5th  September,  1^32. 
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in  others;  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  adjustment  of  the  tariff  to  compensate  for  the  effects 
of  exchange  upon  goods  admitted  under  the  British  Prefer¬ 
ential  Tariff: — deduction  from  protective  duties  of  a 
quarter  of  the  duty  or  an  eighth  of  tlie  value  for  duty,  which¬ 
ever  was  the  less,  while  the  exchange  did  not  fall  below  20  per 
cent.,  and  secondly,  a  deduction  of  an  eighth  of  the  duty  or 
one-sixteenth  of  the  value  for  duty,  whichever  was  the  less, 
if  the  exchange  fell  below  20  per  cent.,  but  not  below  12^^ 
per  cent.  Pui*porting  to  comply  with  the  Ottawa  Agreement, 
tlie  Oovernment  has  granted  further  nominal  preferences  to 
certain  imports  from  Britain.  The  Ottawa  Agreement,  how¬ 
ever,  omitted  to  specify  the  manner  in  which  these  prefer¬ 
ences  were  to  be  bestowed.  The  Commonwealth  Government 
therefore  fulfilled  the  letter  of  the  Agreement,  not  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  British  preferential  tariff,  but  by  increasing  the 
general  tariff.  If,  for  example,  an  item  was  preAuously  duti¬ 
able  45  per  cent.  British  preferential  and  60  per  cent,  general 
(e.r/.,  felt  hats),  the  so-called  “preference”  was  granted  by 
increasing  the  general  tariff  to  65  per  cent,  and  leaving  the 
high  British  preference  tariff  unaltered.  On  the  whole,  all 
these  reductions  have  made  little  or  no  impression  upon  the 
national  policy  of  High  Protection,  as  will  be  disclosed  later 
in  this  chapter.  Commenting  ui)on  results  such  as  this,  which 
have  emerged  from  the  Ottawa  Conference,  Barclay's  Bank 
in  its  Review  of  January,  1934,  records  that  “it  is  regret¬ 
table  that  one  of  the  residts  of  the  conference  has  been  to 
increase  rather  than  to  decrease  tariffs  in  certain  direc¬ 
tions.” 

Tariffs  Imposed  for  Four  Years  without  Parliamentary 

Approval. 

405.  One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  all  the  tariff  alter¬ 
ations  from  November,  1929,  is  the  objectionable  manner 
and  method  by  which  the  increased  duties  have  been  imposed 
upon  the  people.  With  one  slight  exception,  all  these  duties 
were  collected  for  four  years  without  statutory  Parliamen- 

(*)  This  maximtim  reduction  of  12.^  %  under  the  present  rate  of  exchange 
“is  based  on  a  British  Preferential  rate  of  50  per  cent,  or  higher,  irrespective  of 
whether  the  duties  are  ad.  valorem,  specific,  alternative  or  composite  rates.  This 
maximum  reduction  of  12  J  %  is  brought  about  by  the  dual  nature  of  the  Tariff 
Board’s  recommendation,  which  provides  for  a  deduction  of  one- fourth  of  the 
duty  or  one-eighth  of  the  value  for  duty,  whichever  is  the  lower.  Where  the  rate 
is  lower  than  50  per  cent,  the  deduction  on  account  of  exchange  will  be  correspond, 
ingly  low^er,  falling  to  2J  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  a  British  Preferential  duty  of 
10  per  cent.” — vide  the  Commonwealth  Treasurer’s  Budget  Speech,  4th  October- 
1933. 
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tary  sanction.  The  Customs  Act  gives  the  Government  power 
to  collect  customs  duties  upon  the  authority  of  a  resolution 
tabled  in  the  House  of  Representatives;  but  it  pi'otects — or 
rather  is  intended  to  protect — the  power  of  Parliament,  by 
limiting  the  time  during  which  customs  duties  can  be  col¬ 
lected  on  such  authority,  to  the  life  of  a  session.  X  session, 
•of  course,  means  the  annual  sitting  of  Parliament ;  and  Sec¬ 
tion  6  of  the  Constitution  provides  that  there  shall  be  a 
session  of  Parliament  once  at  least  in  every  year.  By  ad¬ 
journing  instead  of  ]u*oroguing;  and  by  sitting  for  a  “period’' 
instead  of  “a  session,”  it  has  been  claimed  that  one  session 
may  be  made  continuous  right  through  the  life  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment.  This  course  was  adopted  by  the  Scullin  Government; 
und  such  were  the  means  by  which  they  collected  those  heavily 
increased  duties  without  iiarliamentary  sanction. 

406.  When,  at  the  end  of  1931,  the  Scullin  Government  was 
faced  with  defeat  and  a  dissolution,  which  would  terminate 
the  session,  was  imminent.  Parliament,  as  its  only  alterna¬ 
tive,  passed  an  Act  validating  the  tariff  resolutions  until  the 
15th  February,  1932.  On  that  date,  however,  the  Lyons  Gov- 
-ernment  (w’hich,  in  the  interim,  had  been  placed  in  power) 
merely  retabled  the  old  resolution  bringing  into  operation 
again  the  duties  they  themselves  had  condemned  wdien  in 
■opposition.  The  Lyons  Government  followed  the  practice  of 
the  Scullin  Government,  so  that  although  the  life  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Parliament  will  expire  by  effluxion  of  time  within  a  few 
months  after  the  end  of  the  year  1934,  the  sittings  which 
closed  at  the  end  of  1933  were  officially  designated  as  the 
“fhrst  Session — Fourth  Period.”  The  tariff  schedules  from 
1929  onwards  were  at  last  ratified  by  Parliament  on  the  1st 
December,  1933. 

407.  During  the  consideration  of  the  ciistoms  tariff  and 
arising  out  of  certain  requests  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Senate  for  an  alteration  of  the  duties  on  some  items,  it  was 
•emphasised  by  the  Federal  Attorney  General,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Latham,  K.C.,  that  the  Senate  had  no  power  to  press  its  re- 
■quests  for  amendments,  and  that  having  made  the  request 
once,  and  that  request  being  refused,  the  Senate  then  had 
the  option  only  of  either  accepting  or  rejecting  the  whole 
measure.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  any  Common¬ 
wealth  Senate  would  be  so  insistent  upon  “the  undoubted 
Constitutional  position  and  rights  of  the  Senate”  as  to  run 
the  risk  of  forcing  a  double  dissolution  by  the  rejection  of 
a  whole  tariff  schedule,  the  powers  of  the  Senate  in  re.spect 
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of  the  tariff  aro  more  apparent  than  real.  Furthermore,  an¬ 
other  factor  likely  to  affect  the  fi’eeclom  of  action  of  the 
Senate  is,  that  if,  after  a  double  dissolution  the  Government 
is  returned  to  power,  and  the  Senate  again  rejects  the 
measure,  the  constitution  i)rovides  that  the  measure  shall  be 
considered  by  a  joint  sitting  of  meml»ers  of  both  Houses,  who 
shall  then  decide  the  <iuestion;  and  in  such  a  sitting  the  36 
Senators  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  75  members  of  the 
House  of  Rex)resentatives.  The  real  power  in  respect  of 
tariff  matters,  therefore,  rests  with  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  it!  which  the  States  of  New  South  AVales  and  \  ictoria 
have  48  representatives  (Melbourne  and  Sydney  between 
them  accounting  for  no  less  than  24)  oiit  of  a  total  of  75  re¬ 
presentatives  having  votes. 


The  Meagreness  of  Recent  Tariff  Reductions. 

408.  The  tai’iff  reductions,  of  which  mention  has  been  made 
in  paragraph  404,  were  effected  by  the  Lj'ons  Government  at 
various  times  during  1932-33.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of 
all  these  reductions  is  that  they  represent  but  a  partial  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  really  extraordinary  impositions  of  1929-31,  which 
were,  virtually,  still  further  increased  by  the  existence  of  an 
adverse  exchange  of  at  least  25  per  cent,  which  has  operated 
since  1931.  Notwithstanding  all  such  i-eductions,  the  e.xisting 
tai  itT  schedule  of  some  400  major  items  or  1,700  minor  items, 
is,  with  occasional  e.xceptions,  considerably  higher  than  the 
verv  high  tariff  of  192S.  Indeed  an  amendment  moved  on  the 
9th  March,  1933,  an<l  designed  to  provide  for  the  reduction  to 
that  level  of  1928  ‘‘duties  against  British  goods  in  all  cases 
where  they  have  been  raised  above  that  level  without  report 
by  the  Tariff  Board,”  was  strongly  ojiposed  by  the  Lyons 
Government  and  rejected  by  the  Hoiise  of  Rei>resentatives. 
Of  the  five  ATesteni  Australian  members  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  four  were  ])resent  at  the  division  of  the 
Hou?e  and  voted  in  favour  of  the  amendment  which,  however, 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one.  It  is 
emphasised  that  little  or  no  relief  from  the  (hmmonwealth’s 
policy  of  Protection  has  been  given  by  the  reductions  which 
have  been  made.  When  a  miner  is  entombed  by  thousands  of 
tons  of  earth  as  the  result  of  one  landslide,  succeeded  by 
another  of  even  greater  severi%",  it  is  no  relief  to  him  if  a 
few  shovels  of  earth  are  removed  from  the  surface.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  reductions  which  have  lu'on  made,  Australia  still 
has  ‘‘mono)>olistic  protection”  as  it  was  aptly  described 
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by  Sir  Ocoft’roy  Kills  (meinl)or  for  ^\’ill<*llestcr  in  llio  IToiiso 
of  Commons)  (hiring  his  recent  visit  to  Australia/^’ 

409.  It  is  interesting,  nevertheless,  to  observe  the  attitude  of 
I'esponsible  persons  and  bodies  towards  the  meagre  reduc¬ 
tions,  wliich  have  been  made.  When  in  September,  19,‘)2, 
reductions  were  made  in  .’^4  items  and  sub-items,  and 
some  of  the  iirohibitious  against  certain  imi»orts  were 
lifted,  ’‘The  Age”  vigorously  attacked  ^^*‘‘this  iirocess 
of  tariff-slasiiing  and  whittling-down  protection”  and  ^Ir. 
Scnllin.  now  in  o)i]>osition,  denounced  ‘these  stag¬ 
gering  blows  through  the  lowering  of  the  'Pariff,”  while  the 
President  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Manufactures  de¬ 
plored  these  widespread  and  unnecessary  Tariff  reduc¬ 
tions.”  Ijcading  the  general  tariff  debate  on  behalf  of  the 
Opposition,  ^Ir.  Forde  (who  was  a  Minister  for  Customs  in 
the  Scnllin  Government),  made  the  following  remarks  during 
the  course  of  a  speech  in  the  TTonse  of  Pepresentatives  on  the 
9th  March,  1933;— 

“ . I  ask  honourable  members  to  contrast  the  flabbiness  of  the 

fiscal  policy  of  this  Government  with  the  bold  policy  of  the  ScuHin  Adminis¬ 
tration,  which  was  prepared  to  take  full  responsibility  for  its  actions.  .  . 
I  still  hold  the  view  that  what  took  place  at  Ottiiwa  was  the  greatest  ramp 
ever  attempted  on  behalf  of  manufacturers  in  the  Tnited  Kingdom  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  country.  .  .  .  The  dimin¬ 

ishing  of  the  local  market  for  our  i^riinary  producei’s,  which  must  follow 
the  whittling  down  of  the  protectionist  policy,  must  have  a  serious  adverse 
effect  on  our  primary  industries.  The  Paterson  butter  scheme,  of  which 
the  Acting  Leader  of  the  Country  Party  is  so  proud,  depends  on  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  market  for  about  £4,000,000  per  annum  in  order  to  provide  a 
bounty  on  the  butter  exported.  I  urge  the  Government  to  stay  its  hand 
before  irreparable  damage  is  done  to  the  great  secondary  industries  of  this 
country.  .  .  .  When  T  took  charge  of  the  Trade  and  Customs  Department, 

I  found  that  previous  administrations  had  indulged  in  a  policy  of  pseudo¬ 
protection,  under  which  local  manufacturers  were  subjected  to  the  most 
intense  competition  fi-om  overseas  manufacturers,  with  the  result  that  thei*e 
was  an  ince.s5>ant  .struggle  hetwecTi  Australian  inaiiufacturers  and  importers. 

410.  In  anticipation,  however,  of  the  above  criticism  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Opposition,  the  Minister  for  Customs,  Mr. 
White  had  the  day  yjreviously  dispelled  all  reasonalde  doubt — 
not  that  any  such  doubt  ever  existed — as  to  the  definite  inten¬ 
tion  of  the'Lyons  Government  to  maintain  high  protection  in 
Australia,  and  the  Minister  gave  due  emphasis  to  bis  declara¬ 
tion  by  quoting  and  re-affirming  Mr.  Lyons’  declar(‘d  policy  at 

(’)  ‘'The  Wetjt  Australian,”  12th  Decemher,  1933. 

“The  Age,”  r»th  Septoinlyer,  1932. 

(=‘)  Commonwealth  Pa)liam.*ntary  Debate.^,  9th  March,  1933,  p.  lUl,  ct  Acq. 

(^)  “  The  Atje,*’  •'ith  Se]»tember,  1 932. 
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the  elections  of  19ol  (Avlien  Mr.  Lyons  and  his  i>arty  were  then 
in  Opposition) :  Mr.  White  reminded  the  House  that  [Nfr.  Lyons 
had  said  inter  alia-. — 

‘‘Tuniiiig  to  seeoudary  industries,  and  the  controversial  subject  of 
the  tariff,  let  me  say  at  once  tliat  the  majority  of  the  uiembei's  of  the 
party  which  I  lead  have  taken  a  strong  exception  to  the  Taril'f  Schedules 
introduced  into  the  last  Parliament.  This  attitude  has  inspired  propaganda 
by  the  exti-enie  section  of  protectionists  directed  to  prove  that  the  Opposition 
is  a  party  which  stands  for  a  policy  of  low  protection^  that  would  not  safe¬ 
guard  sound  Australian  manufacturing  from  excessive  oversens  competition, 
or  uphold  Australian  standards  of  living.  I  therefore  desire  to  make  quite 
clear  the  real  tariff  policy  and  intentions  of  the  Vnited  Australia  Party. 

“  The  policy  of  jjrotection  is  .«till  maintained  by  the  Opposition.  The 
Nationalists  and  the  Country  Party  stood  firmly  behind  the  Massey  Greene 
and  Pratten  Tariffs  .  .  .  .” 

411.  ill  amplification  of  the  above-quoted  declaration,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Lyons  was  a  senior  member  of  the 
Scull  in  (rovernment  from  which  he  did  not  retire  until 
January,  1931,  so  that  Mr.  Lyons  himself  was  a  party  to  the 
introduction  of  most  of  the  drastic  tariff  schedules  of  which 
he  complained  when  he  .subsequently  became  Leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

412.  On  the  4th  October,  193.‘),  the  Federal  Mini.ster  for  Cus¬ 
toms,  ^Ir.  T.  W.  White,  tabled  tariff  resolutions  desin:ned  to 
reduce  the  primage  duty  from  10  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  in 
respect  of  many  (but  not  all)  of  the  goods  admissible  under 
the  Biitish  preferential  tariff,  aud  to  provide  for  ndjfist- 
ments  com])ensatiug  for  the  effect  of  the  exchange.  These 
resolutions  (now  embodied  in  Commonwealth  Act  No.  29 
of  1933)  were  described  by  the  ^linister  for  Customs 
as  “the  greatest  single  contribution  directed  toward  the 
encouragement  of  British  trade  by  any  government  since 
1907,’’  and  “))roves  clearly  hoxv  genuine  is  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  government  to  honour  in  every  detail 
aud  to  implement  to  tlie  full  its  obligation  under  the 
Ottawa  Agreement.  ”  The  conti'ibution  is  more  apparent  than 
real  and  the  Ministei-’s  statement  serves  merely  to  emphasise 
the  entire  absence  of  any  ])iovious  contribution  at  all,  and 
the  absence  of  any  real  merit  in  the  proposals  for  which  so 
mucli  credit  has  been  taken.  It  also  serves  to  emphasise  the 


(')  Coinnionwealth  Pm liainentaiy  Debates,  Sth  Maicb,  p.  57. 
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fact  tliat  the  (Ottawa  Ayraonieiit  has  not  brought  about  any 
ihaterial  reduction  in  the  tariff.  'Phe  manner  in  wliieh  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  latest  measures  are  going  to  encourage 
British  trade  is  not  at  all  clear,  since  there  still  remain  the 
high  tariff'  of  1928,  the  huge  increases  in  the  ordinary  tariff 
schedule  since  1929,  a  primage  duty  of  5  ])er  (^ent.,  and  one 
half  of  the  )>rotection  from  the  exchange.  The  Minister,  how¬ 
ever,  Avas  on  firmer  gi  ound  in  declaring  on  the  same  o<*easiou, 
that  “the  adjustments  proposed  to  be  made  on  account  of 
exchange  will  not  e.xpose  manufacturers  to  undue  eom|)etition 
because  the  maximum  deduction  from  duties  proposed  to  be 
made  is  only  half  the  adA'erse  exchange  rate.’’ 


Protection — An  All-Party  Federal  Policy. 

413.  The  suecessi\e  (lovernments  which  have  sponsore<l  the 
seA'eral  ConnnonAvealth  tariff  schedules  (all  of  which  have 
been  of  a  protective  nature),  haA-e  been  draAvn  at  different 
periods  from  the  various  i)olitical  parties  as  appears  from 
the  following  list: — 

1908 — Deakiii  rTOvernment — liberal  Party. 

391-1 — f^isher — Labour  Party. 

1921 —  Hughes  Government — Nationalist  Party. 

1922 —  Hughes  Government — Nationali.st  Party. 

1926 — Bnice-Page  Government — Nationalist-Countrj^  PaHy. 

1928 —  Bruce-Page  Government — Nationali.st-Country  I^arty. 

1929 —  Bruce-Page  Government — Nationalist-Counti*y  Party. 

1929-31 — Scullin  Government — Labour  Party. 

19.31-.33 — Lyons  Government — United  Australia  Party. 

Regai'cliiig:  this  all-party  feature  uf  tlie  (h)inni()invealtli’s 
policy  of  protection,  tlic  Hon.  Norbert  Keenan,  K.C., 
now  Loader  of  tlie  Nationalist  Party  in  the  Parliament  of 
AVestern  Australia,  has  remarked: — 

the  iMibour  paHy  of  1914  advaneed  far  IkwoikI  the  non-Labour 
Party  tariff  of  1908,  it  in  turn  was  exeeeded  ])y  the  non-l.iibonr  party 
tariff  of  1921,  and  this  tariff  again  was  eanied  to  further  lengths  by  the  iion- 
Labain*  paitv  tariff's  of  1926  and  1928. 

It  remained  only  for  the  Labour  Party  under  ]\rr.  Scullin  to  place 
for  tlie  time  being  an  apex  on  the  building  in  1929. 

Tn  truth,  the  tariff  is  not  a  party  question  in  the  Federal  House,  but 
a  geographical  question.’’ 
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The  Present  Federal  Tariff. 

414.  Briefiy,  tlie  Coniiiioinvealth  tariff  schedule  provides  a 
Britisli  |)refereiitial  tariff  and  a  j^eiieral  tariff.  Tlie  rates 
of  duty  set  out  in  the  Schedule  in  tlie  column  headed  “British 
Preferential  Tariff’”  apply  to  goods  the  produce  or  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  subject,  inter  alia,  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  goods  have  been  shipped  in  the  United  Kingdom 
to  Australia,  and  have  not  been  transhipped,  or,  if  tranship¬ 
ped,  then  only  if  it  is  jiroved  satisfactorily  that  the  intended 
destination  of  the  goods,  when  originally  shipped  fi'oin  the 
United  Kingdom,  was  Australia  (Section  8  of  Act  Xo.  27  of 
1 0d.‘>,  Oommoinvealth ) . 

415.  Generally  s]ieaking,  the  rates  of  duty  set  out  in  the 
column  headed  “General  Tariff”  a])ply  to  all  goods  to  which 
the  rates  set  out  in  the  column  headed  “British  Preferential 
Tariff’”  do  not  ap])ly  (Commonwealth  Act  No.  27  of  1933, 
Section  11).  The  provisions  of  the  British  preferential  tariff 
may,  by  proclamation,  be  declared  to  extend  to  the  produce 
or  inanufai'ture  of  a  British  non-self-governing  colony;  the 
British  ])referential  tariff  is  also  extended  to  imi>orts  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  folloAving  Acts,  etc.: — the  proclamation  relating 
to  <)anadian  Preference,  the  Customs  Tariff  (New  Zealand 
Preference),  1922-1293;  the  Customs  Tariff  (New  Zealand 
Preference),  1922  (No.  2);  the  Customs  Tariff  (Painia  and 
New  Guinea  Preference),  1923;  the  t^ustoms  Tariff  (New  Zea¬ 
land  Preference),  1928;  the  Customs  Tariff  (Canadian  Pre¬ 
ference),  1931,  and  legislation  of  a  like  nature. 

416.  The  tariff  schedule  is  divided  into  sixteen  divisions. 
These  divisions  contain  major  items,  which  arc  each  extended 
into  a  number  of  minor  items.  'Phe  arrangement  of  those 
minor  items  is  extremely  technical  and  so  very  comprehensive 
that  endless  confusion  often  arises  regarding  the  particular 
item  under  which  an  article  should  be  declared  for  duty.  The 
customs  odicials  generally  contrive  to  have  the  articles  de¬ 
clared  under  such  heads  as  will  enable  them  to  collect  the 
higliest  ])ossible  duty,  and  the  Australian  who  dares  to  im¬ 
port  goods  without  engaging  the  assi.stance  of  a  tariff  special¬ 
ist  does  .so  at  his  peril.  The  following  summary  indicates 
the  heads  of  the  divisions  in  the  existing  tariff,  as  adopted 
bn  the  1st  December,  19.’13,  the  number  of  major  items  and 
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the  colloctions  of  onstoins  duties  in  respect  of  each  division 
for  the  year  1982-33: — 


{a)  No.  of  Major 

Collection 

■— 

items  in.  exist¬ 

of  Customs 

ing  Tariff. 

Duties, 

1932-33. 

(In  million}} 
of  £’s.) 


1. 

Ales,  Spirits,  and  Beverages 

17 

1027 

2. 

Tobacco  and  Manufactures 

thereof 

9 

2-530 

3. 

Sugar  .... 

6 

4. 

Agricultural  Products  and 

Groceries 

72 

1-364 

5. 

Textiles,  Felts  and  Furs,  etc. 

31 

2-164 

6. 

Metals  and  Machinery 

87 

1-122 

7. 

Oil,  Paints  ami  Varnishes  .... 

11 

5-393 

8. 

Earthenware,  etc . 

30 

-276 

9. 

Drugs  and  Chemicals 

27 

-288 

10. 

Wood,  Wicker  and  Cane  .... 

16 

•401 

11. 

Jewellery  and  Fancy  Goods 

16 

•313 

12. 

Hides,  Leather  and  Kvibber 

11 

•350 

13. 

Paper  and  Stationery 

16 

•425 

14. 

Vehicles 

11 

•338 

15. 

Musical  Instruments 

6 

•006 

16. 

Miscel  laneo  us 

72 

•641 

Pri mage  Duty 

4-512 

Sundry  Undistributed  Duties 

-103 

Other  Miscellaneous  Receipts 

•061 

438 

21 -314 

(«)  Ihese  major  itoms  represent  some  1,700  minor  items. 

41  f.  ill  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  details 
of  the  Commouweaith  tariff  schedule,  .Vppeiidix  No.  oo  at  the 
end  ot  this  cliapter  contains  a  co[)y  of  Division  V.  of  the 
existing  tariff  scliedule.  It  is  not  proposed  to  furnish  here 
an  exanii)le  of  tlie  o]>eration  of  the  tariff’  in  respect  of  any 
particular  items;  hut  many  startling  examples  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  trom  time  to  time  by  means  of  ([iiestions  raised  in 
the  House  of  (Jonimons;  and  numerous  illustrations  may  be 
found  ill  tlie  minutes  of  evidence — and  particiilarlv  in  the 
evidtmce  of  the  Director  of  the  Association  of  liritisii  Maiiu- 
fadurers  in  Australia  taken  at  the  various  hearing's,  Avliich 
from  time  to  time  have  Itoeii  conducte<l  by  the  Tariff’  Board. 

The  High  Tariff  Wall  of  1928. 

418.  ]  liere  is  no  possil)ility  of  the  existing  tariff  being  re¬ 
duced  so  as  to  bring  about  an  effective  reduction  to  the  level 
of,  OT  lower  than  the  measure  of  protection,  which  existed  at 
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the  time  of  tlic  tariff  of  1928;  and  tliat  tarilf  was  one  of  high 
protection. 

419.  Discussing  the  increase  in  tlie  tariff  from  1013  to 
1021,  the  then  Commonwealth  Statistician  (Mr.  Wickens) 
stated : — 

* ' '“Tiikiny  in  1lu“  <  «sc  of  the  iinpovls  of  a  eompci.'ite  unit  which 

hafl  all  been  cleared  for  consniuption  within  that  year  and  in  respect  of 
which  the  duty  paid  on  such  clearance  would  amount  to  £13,000,000  under 
the  then  e.vistingr  tarilT,  the  same  goods  at  the  same  import  prices  wouM 
have  paid  under  the  tariff  of  1021  (the  Massey  Greene  Tariff)  duty  amount¬ 
ing  to  £25,000,000,  representing  an  increase  of  92  per  cent,  in  the  average 
duty  per  unit  of  quantity.” 

420.  document  prepared  for  tlie  Internatioiml  Kcono- 
niic  Conference  of  1927  estimates  the  1925  level  of  the  Austra¬ 
lian  tariff  as  145  per  cent,  of  its  1913  level.  No  country  with  as 
high  a  level  as  Australia  in  1913  had  made  a  corresponding 
increase  by  1925. 

421.  It  has  been  claitued  in  stijtport  of  the  Australian  policy 
of  high  protection,  that  since  the  creation  of  the  'Fariff  Board 
in  1921  Australia  has  enjoyed  a  scientific  tariff,  at  any  rate 
until  the  tabling  of  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  Scullin  Ooveim- 
nient  in  1929. 

422.  Wliether  it  was  “scientific”  or  otherwise,  the  tariffs  of 
1928  and  of  earlier  j'ears  may  (notwithstanding  Mr.  Forde’s 
description  of  them  as  “pseudo-protection”)  be  regarded  as 
examples  of  reckless  protection;  and  the  fact  remains  that 
even  the  'Pariff  Board  itself  saw  fit  to  offer  adverse  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  banefvd  effects  of  those  tariffs  and  the  objec¬ 
tionable  practices  of  manufacturers  in  relation  thereto.  In 
Appendix  34  at  the  end  of  this  chai)ter  will  l)e  found  e>ctracts 
from  the  'Pariff  Board’s  Reports  of  ltl27  and  1!I28  wh<‘iein  the 
Boai-d  discusses  the  abuse  of  protection,  the  rising  tariff  wall, 
and  the  high  cost  of  |)rodu<*tion  in  Australia. 

423.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  Australian  mannfactui  ers 
have  demanded  and  seemed  this  lai'ge  measure  of  tariff  pro¬ 
tection,  although  they  already  hold  a  very  great  advantage 
over  British  and  other  overseas  manufacturers  through  the 
natural  protection  which  they  enjoy  by  reason  of  Australia’s 
geogra])hical  distance  from  the  world’s  centres  which  in¬ 
volves  conse(|uentia1  charges  for  freight,  etc.,  from  those  cen¬ 
tres  to  Australia. 

424.  The  following  table,  prepared  from  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  official  Commonwealth  publications,  reveals  at 

(')  Cmnnionwoalth  Year  Book,  1922,  nt  -50”). 

(''')  l.PBgiie  of  Nations  Inicrnational  Economic  (.’oiifcTcnce,  1927.  TaritT  Indices 
(Tloctimcnt  C.R.  1.  37) 
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a  glance  the  percentage  of  the  total  Customs  duty  to  the  re¬ 
corded  value  of  dutiable  imports  in  respect  of  each  of  the 
years  therein  mentioned.  Few  goods  are  admitted  duty-free 
except  those  required  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  re¬ 
corded  value  of  imports  for  Customs  purposes  is  the  value  in 
British  currency  plus  10  per  cent. 


IMPORT.S  OF  MERCH.4NDISE  INTO  AUSTRALIA. 


Year. 

Free. 

Dutiable. 

Customs  Dutv 

Percentage  of 
Duty  on 

1922-23 

£ 

43-7 

(in  Millions  of  £s). 

£  £ 

87-9  22*6 

Dutiable  Im¬ 
ports. 

/o 

25*71 

1923-24 

43 

97-4 

25*1 

25*77 

1924-25 

49-8 

96-8 

26-4 

27*3 

1925-26 

55  *4 

95*8 

27*8 

29*0 

1925-27 

59-2 

104*9 

31*8 

30*3 

1927-28 

53-2 

93*7 

29*8 

31*8 

1928-29 

53-6 

89*6 

29*5 

32*9 

1929-30 

54 

76*7 

30*1 

39*2 

1930-31 

26 

34*5 

♦16*4 

47*5 

1931-32 

18-9 

25*8 

*14-9 

57*7 

1932-33 

24 

32*8 

♦16*8 

51*2 

Plus  the  following  Primage  Duty  : — 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

£1  •  8  million 

£3*6 

£4*5 

Protection — “A  Faith  and  A  Dogma.” 

425.  The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  in  those  Eastei’n  States 
of  Australia,  which  have  a  predominant  representation  in  the 
Federal  Parliament — and,  therefore,  in  the  Federal  Parlia¬ 
ment  itself  and  in  all  the  political  parties  which  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  that  Parliament — Protection  “has  been  more  than 
a  policy;  it  has  been  a  faith  and  a  dogma”;  that  it  is  “inter¬ 
woven  in  almost  every  strand  of  Australia’s  democratic 
nationalism;”  that  “behind  this  national  fervour  there  is  a 
pressure  of  particular  interests”;  that  “these  interests  have 
to  some  extent  created  the  feivour  and  to  some  extent  ex¬ 
ploited  it”;  that  “among  them  must  be  reckoned  the  interest 
of  the  Commonwealth  Treasury”;  that  “there  is  an  unmeas¬ 
ured  and  a  very  large  return  to  the  Treasury  from  duties 
which  are  intentionaliy,  though  clumsily,  protekionist” ;  and 
that  “thus  the  interest  of  the  central  Government  has  been 
in  superficial  accord  with;  that  of  the  industries  which  have 
come  to  it  a-begging. 


(1)  Professor  VV.  K.  Hancock:  “Australia."  p.  81>. 
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The  Inflation  of  Costs. 

426.  I']  very  system  of  tariff  protection,  of  course,  imposes 
costs  in  the  hope  of  creating  benetits  wliich  will  outweigh  the 
costs.  Protection  obviously  imposes  a  burden  iipon  the  people 
who  have  adopted  it — a  l)urden  which,  though  borne  in  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  by  all  the  people  in  the  country,  becomes  a  Ijenefit 
only  to  the  ])ersons  engaged  in  the  industries  that  ai’e  pro¬ 
tected. 

It  will  also  be  readily  realised  that  the  gain  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Treasury  from  high  customs  duties  involves  a 
much  higher  cost  to  consumers  than  represented  by  the  duties 
paid.  In  “Taxation  in  Australia”  (page  251),  Mr.  Stephen 
Mills,  a  former  (Comptroller  of  (histoms,  asserts,  inter  alia, 
that  “when  the  King’s  Representative  assents  to  a  Tariff  Act, 
he  releases  a  force  which  is  far  from  being  exhausted  when 
the  ’I’reasury  objective  has  been  attained — a  force  Avhich  goes 
on  to  extract  from  the  pockets  of  the  public,  sums  much  in 
excess  of  the  Treasury  impost.”  The  following  general  cal¬ 
culations  will  serve  to  illustrate  how  the  tariff  thus  inflates 
costs : — 

Goynparative  Statement  illustrating  the  Cumulative  effects  of  the  Tariff 
and  Exchange  based  upon  the  purchase  from  Overseas  of  Goods 
invoiced  at  £100  Sterling  F.O.B. 

Duty  Ki-ee.  1022-23.  |  1931-32. 

£  .s.  <1.  £  .•*.  d.  £  s.  d. 

100  0  0  100  0  0  100  0  0 

2.’-.  0  0  57  0  0 

10  0  2.5  0  0 


Wholesaler'.-^  Prime  Cost .  100  0  0  126  0  0  182  0  0 


Wholesale  Costs  (including  Freight 
Handling  cliarges,  distribution  and 
other  overhead  charges,  and  Gross 
Profit  of  50%  on  Wholesalers  Prime 
Cost)  ....  . 

.->0  1)  0 

(>:i  0  0 

91  0  0 

H.etailers  Prime  Cost 

150  II  0 

189  0  0 

i  273  0  0 

X Retail  Costs  (including  Distribution 
losses  and  other  Overhead  charges, 
and  Gross  Profit  of  331%  on  Re-  ^ 
tailors  Prime  Cost)  ....  ...  ...  ' 

50  0  0 

j 

■ 

63  0  0 

i 

1 

1  91  0  0 

i 

Sale  F^rico  ....  ....  ....  .  ..  £ 

200  0  0 

252  0  0 

1 

1 

1  3(54  0  0 

i 

*See  |)arivgra|)h  424. 

!  £  s.  d. 

£  .s.  (1. 

£  s.  (1. 

t Includes  Wholesalers  Profits  on  Duty  i 
'  and  pjxchango 

i 

Nil 

o 

o 

41  0  0 

J Includes  Retailers  Profits  on  Duty 
and  Exchange 

Nil 

i 

13  0  0  i 

41  0  0 

Goods  at  Invoice  Cost  F.O.  B. 
♦Average  Duty  for  year 
Exchange 
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427.  Tlieii  too,  and  of  much  greater  significance,  tliere  is  tlie 
indirect  burden,  which  a  protective  taritl  places  upon  the  eoni- 
munity,  namely,  the  proportionate  extra  cost  ot  Australian 
manufactures,  the  reduced  output  through  over-sheltering  or 
lack  of  competition,  inefficiency  and  disaffection,  and  the 
hindrance  to  development. 

428.  The  tariff  directly  affects  the  price  of  goods,  both 
imported  and  locally  manufactured.  The  customs  duties, 
etc.,  in  respect  of  goods  imported  from  overseas  is  added  to 
the  prime  cost  of  those  goods  and  passed  on  to  the  consumer 
who  pays  the  increased  price.  In  respect  of  Australian  manu- 
fcrctures  experience  has  shown  that,  with  certain  e.xceptions, 
the  price  of  such  goods  is  invariably  fixed  at  a  figure  just  be¬ 
low  the  ultimate  price  that  is,  or  would  be,  payable  for  an 
imported  article  of  a  similar  nature.  The  Tariff  Board  in  its 
report  for  1982  in  fact  submits  a  table  showing  in  respect  of 
certain  specific  and  important  articles  of  essential  plant  and 
raw  material  which  “are  typical  of  a  large  number  of  essen¬ 
tially  important  products”  that  the  Australian  manufac¬ 
turer’s  C.I.F.  selling  price  is  equal  to,  or  little  less  than,  the 
landed  cost  (C.I.F.,  exchange,  drity  and  primage)  of  imported 
articles  of  a  similar  nature.  Extracts  from  that  table  and  the 
Tariff  Board’s  covering  lemarks  will  be  found  in  A])pendix 
No.  62  at  the  end  of  (biapter  24  of  this  Case.  Another  extract 
dealing  with  tbe  same  matter  is  furnished  in  Ayipendix  No.  35 
at  the  end  of  this  chai)ter. 

429.  Witiiout  the  yn'otection  of  the  Tariff  most  Australian 
manufacturers  would  fail  to  command  a  market  indess  the 
price  was  competitive  with  the  lower  priced  article  of  imported 
origin. 

430.  Thus  the  effect  of  the  Tariff’  on  the  consumer  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  commodities  whether  manufactured  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  or  whether  imported.  Industrial  Arbitration  (or  wage- 
fixation  by  judicial  tribunals)  is  a  counterpart  of  the  Federal 
fi.scal  policy  of  protection  and  tbe  combined  operation  of 
the  tariff  and  of  the  Arbitration  Acts  has  had  a  deplorable 
effect,  because  coincident  with  the  increase  in  the  tariff,  i.e.-, 
with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  commodities,  the  nominal 
wage  values  have  also  risen  in  the  attempt  to  keep  ])ace  with 
the  increased  cost  of  living.  This  wage  increase  in  tui  n,  has 
again  increased  the  (tost  of  production  (in  which  wages  |)lay 
a  predominant  part),  with  the  result  that  in  order  that  the 
margin  between  y)roduction  cost  and  marketable  value  might 
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be  retained,  the  assistance  of  an  increased  tariff  protection 
has  become  necessary;  and  so  the  “vicious  circle”  continues. 

431.  Basiiif^  its  calculations  upon  the  Australian  figures  for 
the  3'ear  192fi-27  the  Kconomic  ln<|uiry  Committee,  i)reviously 
referred  to  in  this  chapter,  concluded  that  tlie  excess  costs 
of  protection  were  C>(!,0()0,0()().  Since  then  the  position  has 
been  aggravated.  The  changed  ijosition  is  indicated  by  the 
evidence  of  Professor  (fiblin,  given  in  an  inquiry  into  the 
disabilities  of  South  Austi'alia  under  Federation,  and  con¬ 
tained  in  Minutes  of  Fividence  on  “The  Case  for  South  Aus¬ 
tralia,  iO.'U), ”  question  613,  in  which  he  said  inter  alia,  “I 
have  no  doubt  that,  relative  to  the  whole  Australian  income, 
the  cost  of  the  tariff  has  considerably  increased  since  the  re- 
])ort  (the  3920  report  of  the  Tariff  Committee)  was  issued.” 

432.  A  comparison  of  the  movement  in  Australian  farm  and 
industrial  prices  in  recent  times  emphasises  that  the  burden 
of  the  tariff  on  the  unsheltered  industries  has  relatively  in- 
ci-eased.  '^Fhe  graph,  on  the  next  page  indicates  the  position. 


\ 
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*^Bank  of  Now  South  Wales  Circular,’^  193 .{,  Vol.  If  I. 
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How  the  Burden  **  Sticks  ”  upon  Export  Industries. 

433.  Tile  naturally  sheltered  industries  and  the  protected 
industries  recover  their  costs  in  prices,  and  more  than  re¬ 
cover  them.  The  export  industries,  being  forced  to  sell  in 
the  world  market,  where  the  National  State  caimot  adjust 
prices  to  its  liking,  recover  nothing.”  ‘'’The  full  burden  of 
this  excess  cost  falls  on  the  export  industries  of  wheat,  wool 
and  mining,  and,  since  it  cannot  be  passed  on,  it  “sticks” 
there. 

434.  “We  have  found  that  these  excess  costs,”  declared  the 
Economic  Committee  of  Inquiry  at  p.  231  of  its  Report, 
“are  borne  in  the  last  resort  partly  by  luxury  expenditiire 
and  fixed  incomes  and  protected  production  itself,  but  most 
of  all  by  the  export  industries.  Without  attempting  to  give- 
a  full  distributioi)  of  cost  on  these  lines,  we  may  say  that  the 
result  is  to  make  the  burden  per  head  of  Victoria  and  Queens¬ 
land,  which  have  relatively  small  exports,  much  below  the 
general  average,  with  the  other  States  above  the  average  and 
AVestern  Australia  particularly  high.  “So  it  comes  about 
that  the  same  two  States.  Victoria  and  Queensland,  both  get 
the  greatest  increase  to  income  per  head,  and  pay  least  per 
head  for  it;  New  South  AVales  is  in  a  middle  position;  and 
the  other  three  States  both  receive  least  and  pay  most,  with 
Western  Australia  in  a  somewhat  worse  position  than  South 
Australia  and  Tasmania.” 

435.  Chapter  15  of  this  Case  contains  some  further  per¬ 
tinent  observations  of  the  Economic  Enquiry  Committee  on 
this  question. 

436.  I'lie  conclusions  of  that  Committee,  as  stated  above,  de¬ 
finitely  confirm  the  finding  of  other  competent  authorities 
concerning  the  effect  of  the  Commonwealth  Tariff  upon 
AVestern  Australia. 


(')  l^roft'ssor  Hancock,  “  Australia  ”  at  page  94. 
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APPENDIX  No.  32. 

SOME  DETAILS  OF  THE  TARIFF  OF  1929  AND  1930. 

Extract  from  a  Press  message  from  Canherni  published  in  the  “  Aus- 

AastroUa,!,'*  ^^^rd  Xoi'cmhery  1929^  coucerning  the  imposition  of  high 
duties  on  about  200  items. 

‘‘The  followino:  lux^  soiiU'  of  the  priin-ipal  increases  in  the  Customs 
Tariff  Schedule  tabled  by  the  Minister  for  Customs: — .  .  .  .Cigarettes,  Is. 
lOd.  Fiitish,  Is.  -kl.  g^eiicral ;  pimne,  IV^d.  a  Ih. ;  dates,  2d.  a  lb.;  currants 
and  raisins,  3d.  a  lb.;  matches,  Avax,  small,  4d.  a  gross  of  boxes  British,  6d. 
general;  large  boxes,  8d.  and  Is.;  wood  matehes,  small  Imxes  Is..  InrsTe  boxes 
1/8.  British,  2/-  general;  concentrated  foods,  10  per  cent.;  peanut  butter,  4d. 
a  lb.  British,  6d.  geneml :  soap,  6d.  British,  13  foreign,  ad  valorem  10  per 
cent.  British,  15  per  cent,  foreign;  cotton  tweeds,  3d.  a  yard  British,  6d. 
generaJ,  and  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  piece  goods,  knitted  30  per  cent. 
British.  50  per  cent,  general:  silk.  10  i»er  cent,  general;  artificial  silk,  5  per 
cent.  British,  10  |>e]’  cent,  genei’al;  woollen  piece  goods.  .3d.  a  square  yard 
and  5  per  cent.  British,  6d.  a  square  yard  and  5  per  cent,  general. 

‘•ProA-ision  is  now  being  made  to  bring  all  .felts  under  woollen  piece 
goods  duties.  There  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the  fixed  rate  on  apparel 
duties,  ranging  from  Is.  to  15s.  Men’s  wool  felt  hats,  15s.  a  dozen  British, 
35s.  general ;  fur  felts,  24s.  a  dozen  British,  36s.  general ;  cotton  socks,  14s. 
a  dozen  British.  20s.  genei-al ;  cotton  stockings,  24s.  a  dozen  British,  40s. 
general  and  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Woollen  socks  9s.  6d. 
a  dozen  British.  13s.  6d-  general;  woollen  stocfkings.  17s.  a  dozen  British, 
23s.  a  dozen  general,  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  silk  socks,  13s.  a  dozen 
British,  10s.  a  dozen  general;  silk  stockings,  23s.  a  dozen  British,  39s. 
general;  socks,  ad  valorem,  15  per  cent.  British,  20  per  cent,  general;  stock¬ 
ings,  10  per  cent,  all  round. 

ireless  parts  have  been  considerably  increa.sed  to  protect  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  with  a  minimum  of  35  to  55  per  cent.  Sparking  plugs, 
fixed  rates  Avith  a  minimum  of  45  to  60  per  cent.;  bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  Avashers, 
fish  bolts,  rail  dogs.  11s.  a  cwt.  British,  16s.  general,  with  a  minimum  of  45 
per  cent.  British  and  60  per  cent,  general;  manufactured  metal  worky  10 
per  cent.;  benzine.  Id.  a  gallon,  enide  rate  unaltered;  varnishes.  Is.  a  gallon 
and  10  per  cent.;  marble,  10  per  cent. ;  timbei%  nndi’essef]  for  box-making, 
7s.  a  hundred  super  feet ;  ditto,  dressed,  8s. ;  fancy  goods  generally  and  jew- 
elleiw,  10  per  cent.;  gi’amophones.  25  per  cent.  British,  30  per  cent,  general; 
leather,  manufactured,  10  per  cent.;  boots,  10  per  cent.  British,  15  per  cent, 
general;  rubber,  10  per  cent.;  Avrapping  paper,  2/6  a  CAvt. ;  stationery,  15 
per  cent. ;  motor  car  chassis  assembled,  general  rate  5  ]'»er  cent,  increase.  A 
neAv  rate  has  been  imposed  on  motor  gears  of  .3s.  a  lb.,  or  45  per  cent. 
British,  and  4s.  a  lb.;  cordage  and  twine,  10  per  cent,  increase. 

“The  President  of  the  Associated  Chanibei-s  of  Manufactures  (Mr.  R.  A. 
]Vlarks)  said  to-day:  Oenerally  speaking  Ave  are  A’ery  plea.sed  Avith  the  Budget 
and  the  new  tariff.  In  the  first  place  we  think  that  the  Ministry  Avas  faced 
with  a  difficult  ta.sk  in  vicAv  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  in  Avhicli  it  had 
to  pi  epare  the  Budget,  and  secondly  the  Ministry’s  decisions  criA'e  CA’idence 
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of  its  intentions  to  give  otl'eet  to  its  election  promise  for  the  introduction 
of  an  efTective  tariff.  I  think  that  in  many  directions  the  tariff’  is  going  to 
lead  to  an  increase  in  employment,  and  it  does  not  mean  that  there  is  going 
to  be  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  Australian  goods.  Many  employers  believe 
that  they  can  reduce  the  present  jirices  if  pix)diiction  is  increased  and  a 
demand  made  for  goods  in  tlie  Australian  markets.  We  have  for  some  time 
been  asking  for  effective  ])rotection  and  we  are  now  pleased  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  test  it.” 

Extract  from  Erei^s  message  from  Canberra  published  in  (he  ^^West  Aus- 

tralianC  ^Oth  June,  1930. 

^Ancreased  duties  on  113  items  and  sub-items  in  the  Customs  Tariff".  .  . 
are  proposed  in  a  Schedule  intn)duced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to-day’^  ....  On  24  of  the  items  in  the  Xovemher  and  December  Schedules, 
the  duties  have  been  further  increased  ....  Wireless  sets  have  been  made 
liable  to  higher  duties  .  .  .  The  classification  of  motor  chassis  has  been 
varied  by  excluding  tyres  and  tubes.  Storage  batteries,  shock  absorbei’s. 
bumper  bai-s,  sparking  plugs,  springs,  shackle  bolts,  bonnets,  instrument 
boards,  and  numerous  other  aecessoiies,  which  will  be  liable  under  different 
sub-items  to  separate  duties.  This  change  really  amounts  to  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  duties  cn  motor  chassis.  All  rates  for  tyre  covers  and  tubes 
have  been  increased,  ns  well  as  those  on  numerous  motor  car  parts. 

^^At  present,  iron  and  steel  plates  and  sheets  exceeding  one-eighth  of 
dll  inch  in  thickness  carry  duties  of  48s.  (British  preferential),  ffSs.  (inter¬ 
mediate),  and  85s,  (general).  From  July  1,  1931,  deferi*ed  duties  of  90s., 
120s.,  and  145s.,  respectively,  are  provided.  These  will  probably  be  brought 
into  operation  from  that  date  to  give  jirotection  to  Australian  Iron  and 
St^l  Limited,  which  is  establishing  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  these 
classes  of  plates.  Under  each  section  of  the  tariff,  there  will  be  an  increase 
of  20s.  a  ton  in  galvanised  iron,  which  amounts  to  the  rate  of  the  bounty 
paid  on  the  production  of  the  galvanised  iixm  in  Australia.  Another  defer¬ 
red  duty  is  provided  for  on  sewing  machine  lieads.  After  Januaiw  1st  ne\t, 
the  present  duties  of  10s.,  15s.,  and  20s.,  will  be  increased  to  £2  10s.,  £3.  ami 
£3  10s.,  respectively.  The  Federal  Ministiw  intemis  to  introduce  legislation 
shortly  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  bountv  of  £2  on  each  sewing  mnehino 
head  manufactured  in  Australia. 

‘^Considerably  increased  duties  have  also  been  imposed  on  news  ink, 
many  cla.sses  of  tools,  trade  machines  and  machinery,  and  motive  power 
machinery  ami  appliances.  The  duty  of  £10  a  ton  on  cai'bide  of  calcium 
has  been  increased  by  the  imposition  oi’  a  new  duty  of  2d.  per  lb.  The 
rates  on  tartaric  acid,  cream  of  tartar,  ami  substitutes  will  in  future  be  .’ui., 
7d.,  and  8d.  a  lb.,  instead  of  2d.,  3(1.,  and  4d.  An  additional  duty  of  ^4d.  a 
lb.  lias  been  imposed  on  (dean  rice.  On  certain  groceries,  imluding  culi¬ 
nary  and  fiavoiiring  essences  and  several  other  goods  for  household  use,  the 
rates  have  been  increascxl  by  20  per  cent.,  except  in  the  ease  of  the  British 
Tariff,  where  the  increase  is  15  |>er  cent. 

“For  woollen  piec^e  goods,  onlinarily  used  in  the  mamiCacture  of  outer 
clothing  for  human  we-ar,  the  duties  have  been  increased  from  Is.  3d.,  2s,,  ami 
2s.  6d.  a  scpiare  yard,  to  2s.,  2s.  Od.,  ajui  3s.,  and  the  classification  has  been 
altereii  by”  restricting  the  weight  of  such  goods  to  three  ounces  a  square 
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yard  instead  of  to  six  ounces  ....  Packages  in  which  goods  are  imported, 
when  containing  any  gocxls  which  are  classitiable  under  any  item  in  the 
taritt  which  provides  for  ad  valorem,  alteinative,  or  composite  duties,  wUI 
be  liable  to  ad  valorem  duties  of  20  per  cent.,  2.“)  per  cent.,  and  30  per  cent. 
Previously  these  outside  packages,  most  of  which  are  eases,  were  admitteil 
duty  free. 

“The  Acting  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs  (Mr.  Fordo)  in  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Ways  and  Means  after  tabling  the  new  schedule,  said  in  explanation 
of  certain  omissions  that  more  than  1,400  reciuests  for  additional  protection 

had  been  received,  and  that  he  had  heard  more  than  350  deputations . 

Mr.  Forde  said  that  ....  the  policy  of  giving  protection  to  Australian 
industries  would  tend  to  establish  for  the  pidinary  producer  the  veiw  best 
market — the  local  market.  The  butter,  dried  fruit  and  sugar  industries 
might  be  cited,  but  the  position  in  many  other  industries  was  the  same  in 
principle.  Butter,  dried  fniits,  and  sugar  were  sold  abroad  at  much  less 
than  the  Australian  price.  If  half  the  present  exports  could  be  .sold  in 
Australia  the  extra  return  on  the  three  products  would  be  approximately 
£2,865,000  a  year.^’ 
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APPENDIX  No.  33. 

COMMOXWKALTH  CUSTOMS  TARIFF  1033 
No.  27. 

IMPORT  DUTIES. 

DIVISION  V.— TEXTILES,  FELTS  AND  FURS,  AND  MANUFACTURES 
THEREOF,  AND  ATTIRE. 

(Note. — The  number  of  item^  in  the  fifteen  other  Divisions  of  the  Customs  Tariff  are 
as  indicated  on  page  250  of  this  Case.) 


TarifT  Items. 


British 
I ’referential 
I  aritf. 


Genci'al 

Tariff. 


105.  Piece  Goods,*  viz.  : — 

(a)  (1)  (a)  Cotton,  Linen,  ami  other  piece  goods,  n.e.i. 

ad.  val. 

(6)  Cotton  Piece  Goods  ordinarily  used  for 
manufacture  into  outer  clothing  for 
human  wear  M'hich  in  pattern  design  or 
appearance  resemble  woollen  piece  goods 
iis^  for  the  same  purpose  and  which 
weigh  more  than  3  ounces  per  square  yard 
(except  piece  goods  enumerated  in  sub- 
item  (aa)  )  ...  r per  square  A'ard 

and  ad  val. 

or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 
(2)  Calico  for  bag  making,  as  prescribed  by  Depart¬ 
mental  By-laws 

(a a)  Piece  Goods,  Knitted  or  Lock-stitehed,  in  tubular 
form  or  otherMise,  of  any  material  except  when 
wholly  of  wool — 

(1)  For  the  nmnufacture  of  goods  other  than 

apparel,  as  prescril>ed  by  Departmental 
By-laws  ...  ...  ...  ad.  val. 

(2)  Other  ...  ...  ...  ...per  lb. 

or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

(b)  Cotton  and  Linen  Piece  Goods  defined  for  cutting 

up  for  the  manufacture  of  hemmed  or  hem- 
stitchcfl  Kandkerchiefs,  Serviettes,  Tablecloths, 
or  Window  Blinds,  as  prescribed  by  Departmental 
By-laws  ...  ...  ...  ...  ad  val. 

(c)  Piece  Goods,  n.e.i.,  other  than  of  wool  or  .silk,  suit¬ 

able  for  human  apparel,  or  to  be  worn  in 
connection  >rith  the  human  body,  having  on  one 
or  both  sides  a  teased,  treated,  combed,  fluffed, 
or  raised  nap  or  surface  in  imitation  of  or  re¬ 
sembling  flannel  in  feel  or  appearance  ad.  val. 

(d)  (I )  Artificial  Silk,  or  containing  artificial  silk  or 

having  artificial  silk  worked  thereon,  except 
piece  goods  enumerated  in  sub-paragraph  (6) 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  sub-item  (.\)  and  in  sub- 
items  (a a)  and  (f)  ...  ...  ad  val. 

(2)  8ilk,  or  containing  silk  or  having  silk  worked 
thereon,  excerpt  piece  goods  enumerated  in 
.sub-iwiragraph  (5)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
item  (a),  in  paragraph  (1)  of  sub-item  (d),  and 
in  sub-items  (aa)  and  (f)  ...  ad  val. 


5  per  cent. 


fid. 

20  per  cent. 
35  i)er  cent. 

Free 


Fret' 

2s. 

35  per  cent- 


5  j>er  cent. 


5  per  cent. 


20  per  cent. 


10  per  cent. 


25  pcT  cent. 


Is. 

40  per  cent. 
55  per  cent. 


Free 


15  per  cent. 
4s. 

55  per  cent. 


25  per  cent. 


25  per  cent. 


40  per  cent. 


30  per  cent. 


•  Dkfinitiox  ok  FrKCB  Goons. — When  inalerlal  is  dettneil  by  selvedge  or  by  pattern  for  cutting  up 
into  separate  articles,  and  Is  not  elsewhere  8i)e<*lfte<.l,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  piece  goods  but  as 
dutudde  under  the  heading  applying  to  the  article  into  which  it  is  designed  to  be  made.  Tasselled, 
whipped  (with  or  without  loops),  or  taped  curtain  inateri.’il,  when  not  defined  for  cutting  up.  Is  to  be 
t’on.'jidered  IMcce  Goods. 

Schedule 
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APPENDIX  No.  <13 — continued. 
Import  Duties — continvpti. 


'TaritT  Items. 


British 

^rofen'ntial 

Tariff. 


General 

Tariff. 


Division  V. — Textiles,  Felts  and  Furs,  and  Manufactures  thereof,  and  Attire — continued. 
105. — Gonlinued. 

(b)  (1)  Velvets,  Velvetecms,  Plushes,  Sealette  and 
Cloths  imitating  furs,  Astrachans  ;  Italians 
containing  wool  ...  ...  ad  val. 

And  on  and  after  27tli  October,  193.3 

(1)  Velvets,  Velveteens,  Plushes,  Sealettes  and 

Cloths  imitating  furs,  Astrachans  ad  val. 

(2)  Lace  for  Attire  ;  I..ace  Flouncings  ;  Millinery 

and  Dress  Nets  ;  Veilings  ;  Embroideries  in 
the  piece  :  Tucked  Linens  or  Cottons  ad  val. 

On  and  after  27th  Octolx^r,  1933 

(3)  Itidians  containing  wool  ...  ad  val. 

(f)  (1)  Piece  Goo<is,  woollen,  or  containing  wool, 

ordinarily  used  in  the  manufacture  of  outer 
clothing  for  human  wear  and  weighing  more 
than  three  ounces  per  square  yard 

per  square  yard 
’  and  ad  v'al. 

(2)  Piece  Goods,  woollen,  or  containing  wool,  n.e.i. 

ad  val. 

(3)  Piece  Goods,  woollen,  or  containing  wool,  n.e.i., 

of  a  class  or  kind  not  produced  in  Aii.stralia, 
as  prescribed  by  Departmental  By-laws 

ad  val. 

(4)  Piece  GockIs.  felt,  of  wool  or  containing  wool 

per  square  yard 
and  ad  val. 

And  on  and  after  9th  starch,  1933 

(4)  Piece  Goods,  felt,  of  wool  or  containing  wool- 

(a)  Slipper  Upper  Felt  jx^r  square  yard 

and  ad  val. 

{b)  N.E.I.  ...  ...  j>er  square  yard 

and  ad  val. 

(5)  Piece  Goods,  felt,  eompo.sed  of  hair  ;  Piece 

Goods,  felt,  n.e.i.  .  ad  val. 

(o)  Hair  Cloth  and  Cloth  of  Hair  in  combination  with 
other  fibres  for  interlining  apparel  })er  .square  yartl 

or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

(h)  (1)  Waterproofed  Cloth,  n.e.i.,  prepared  with 
rubber,  oil,  celluloid  or  nitro-celluios(^  ad  val. 

(2)  Waterproofed  Tape  or  Te.xtile  Strip — 

(а)  Prepared  with  rubl>er,  oil.  celluloid  or 

nitro-celliilose  ...  ...  ad  val. 

(б)  N.E.I.  ...  ...  ...  ad  val. 

(l)  Piece  goods  dutiable  at  a  higher  rate  than  that 

payaWe  under  this  .sub-item,  importi*d  for  the 
manufacture  of  waterproofed  piece  goods,  as 
prescribed  by  Departmental  By-laws  ...  a<l  val. 

(J)  (1)  Tveather  Cloth  and  l.*eather  Cloth  Binding  pre¬ 
pared  with  rubber,  oil,  celluloid  or  nitro¬ 
cellulose  :  Bookbinders’  Cloth  prepared  with 

nitro -cellulose . ad  val.  j 

(2)  Oil  baize  and  fabrics  similar  to  oil  baize  pre¬ 
pared  with  rublKir,  oil,  celluloid  or  nitro¬ 
cellulose — 

(a)  As  prescribed  by  Departmental  By¬ 
laws  ...  ...  ...  ...  ad  val. 


(h)  N.E.I. 


.  «d  val. 


1”)  piT 

30  per  cent. 

1.")  [HU*  cent. 

30  ptT  cent. 

15  p(‘r  cent. 

i  40  per  cent. 

5  ])«‘r  cent. 

i 

j  25  pt‘r  cent. 

i 

Is. 

1  2s. 

30  j)«*r  cent. 

50  {^‘r  ct*nt. 

35  {XM*  cent. 

55  per  cent. 

1 

15  per  cent. 

1  30  pi‘r  cent. 

;  IHl. 

i  Is.  lid. 

20  per  cent. 

37i  per  cent. 

tkl. 

Is.  3d. 

29  pi‘r  cent,  i 

37 J  per  cent. 

9(1.  1 

j  Is.  Gd. 

20  p(‘r  cent. 

374  I)er  cent. 

35  ]x*r  cent. 

55  per  cent. 

1  Od. 

8d. 

45  p»*r  cent. 

05  per  cent. 

;  35  pi‘r  cent,  j 

55  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 

55  JMT  cent. 

Free 

15  per  cent. 

: 

10  per  cent.  ' 

25  per  cent. 

j  35  per  cent.  | 

55  jKT  cerft. 

■ 

1  5  per  cent. 

25  ^X3r  cent. 

35  i>er  coni. 

55  p(*r  cent. 

SCHKDULK 

APPENDIX  No.  33 — coixtinued. 
Import  Dfties — continued. 


TarilT  Hems.  ^ 

_  _ 1 

British 
'  Preferential 
Tariff. 

1 _ ... 

!  General 

!  Tariff. 

1 

'  1 

1 

Division  V. — Textiles,  Felts  and  Furs,  and  Manufactures  thereof,  and  Attire — (;tmtinued. 


1 05 .  — continued. 

(k)  Piece  goods  of  a  class  or  kind  not  produced  in 
Australia  which  would  othensdse  be  dutiable  at  a 
higher  rate  than  that  payable  under  this  sub- 
item  imported  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
neck-ties,  as  prescribed  by  Departmental  By¬ 
laws — 

(1)  Silk  or  in  chief  part  by  weight  silk  ;  wool  or 

in  chief  part  by  weight  wool  and  ad¬ 
mixtures  of  wool  and  silk  ...  ...  ad  val. 

(2)  Other . ad  val. 

106.  (a)  Cotton  Featherstitch  Braids  ;  Piping  ;  Tinsel 

Cloth  ;  Tinsel  Belting,  having  warp  or  weft  com- 
j)08e<l  wholly  of  tinsel  or  of  continuous  threads 
of  tinsel  and  an  alternate  thread  of  textile  ; 
Tinsel  Thread  ...  ...  ...  ...ad  val. 

(n)  Trimmings  and  Ornaments,  n.e.i.  for  Hats,  Shoes, 
and  other  attire,  not  being  partly  or  wholly  of 
,  gold  or  silver  ;  Braids  n.e.i.  ;  Fringes  n.e.i.  ; 

Frillings  ;  Rufflings  ;  Pleatings  ;  Ruchings  ; 
Galoons  n.e.i.  ;  Ribbons  n.e.i.  ;  Tins<‘lled  Belting 
n.e.i.  ;  Webbings  n.e.i.  ;  Belting  for  apparel  not 
elsewhere  specified  and  not  being  cut  to  lengths 
for  belts  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ad  val. 

(c)  Braids,  Straw'  or  Grass,  for  hat-making — 

(1)  Not  bleached  or  dyed 

(2)  Bleached  or  dyed  ...  ...  ...  ad  val. 

(d)  Badges,  Emblems,  and  the  like  (other  than  those 

of  woven  or  embroidered  material) — 

(1)  Partly  or  wholly  of  gold  or  silver  ...  ad  val. 

(2)  Wholly  of  metal  (not  being  partly  or  w'holly 

of  gold  or  silver)  including  metal  enam¬ 
elled  . ad  val. 

(3)  N.E.I.  . ad  val. 

(e)  Buckles  Clasps  and  Slides  for  Hats  Shoes  and  other 

attire — 

(1)  Partly  or  wdiolly  of  gold  or  silver  ...  ad  val. 

(2)  Wholly  of  metal  (not  being  partly  or  wholly 

of  gold  or  silver),  including  metal  enamelled 

ad  val. 

(3)  Non- metallic,  other  than  those  made  of 

ghiss  or  tinsel,  with  or  without  metal 
fittings  or  metal  fastening  devices,  ad  val. 
And  on  and  after  9th  March,  1033 

(3)  Non-metallic,  other  than  those  made  of 

glass  or  tinsel,  with  or  without  metal 
fittings  or  metjil  fastening  devices  ad  val. 

(4)  N.E.I.  . ad  val. 

(r)  Buttons,  n.e.i.,  including  blanks  and  those  partly 

finished — 

(1)  Partly  or  wholly  of  gold  or  silver  ...  ad  val. 

(2)  Wholly  of  metal  (not  l)eing  partl3^  or  wholly 

of  gold  or  silver)  excepting  trouser  buttons 

ad  val. 

(3)  Non  metallic,  other  than  those  made  of 

glass  or  tinsel  and  those  speoifiod  in  pivra- 
graph  (4)  of  this  sub-item,  with  or  without 
metal  fittings  or  metal  fa.stcning  devices  ; 
Cloth  Covercfl  ...  ...  ...  ndval. 


10  iK‘r  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

Free 


Free 

I  Free 

i  5  per  cent. 

I 

;  50  per  cent. 

i 

! 

!  30  per  cent. 

!  Free 

j  50  per  cent. 

45  per  cent. 

! 

30  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 
Free 

50  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 

.  30  per  cent. 


20  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

15  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 
Free 

10  per  cent. 

70  per  cent. 

50  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

70  per  cent. 

65  per  cent. 

50  per  cent. 

50  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

70  per  cent. 

60  j>er  cent. 

50  per  cent. 
bVHEDI'LE 
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APPENDIX  No.  ‘^8 — continuetl. 
Import  Dutiks — continued. 


Tariff  Items. 


British 

l*referential 

Tariff. 


General 

Tariff. 


Division  V. — Textiles,  Felts  and  Furs,  and  Manufactures  thereof,  and  Attire — eontinmxi. 

— continued.  i 

(f) — continued.  ' 


And  on  and  after  Iffh  March,  1988 
(8)  Xon-inetallic.  other  than  those  made  of 
glass  or  tinsel  and  those  specified  in  para¬ 
graph  (4)  of  this  sub-item,  with  or  without 
metal  fittings  or  metal  fastening  devices  ; 
cloth  covere<l  ...  ...  ...  ad  val. 

(4)  Trochus.  Pearl,  or  other  Animal  Shell,  and 

imitations  of  trochus  or  pearl  shell  ad  val. 

(5)  Other  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...ad  val. 

107.  (a)  Woven  and  Embroidered  Materials  in  the  piece  or 

otherwise  : — Badge-s,  Kat  and  Cap  Front.s 
(badged).  \ftHlal  Ribbons,  Looping  for  Boots  and 
Shoes  :  l.Abels  and  Hangers  for  all  purposes  in¬ 
cluding  plain  Hanger  Material  :  'Pubular  Tie 
Material  in  the  piece  ;  Galoons  Bands  or  Band¬ 
ings  Tapes  and  the  like  having  printed  woven  or 
embroidered  lettering  badge  trade  name  or  mark 
or  design  thereon  ;  Slipper,  Shoe,  a  ml  Blazer 

Bindings  . ad  val. 

(b)  Ribbons  and  Galoon.s  having  not  mon^  than  48  ribs 
to  the  lineal  inch  and  being  not  more  than  three  ' 
and  a  half  inches  in  width  ...  ...  ad  val. 

And  on  and  after  27th  October,  1938 

107.  (a)  Woven  and  Embroidered  Materials  in  the  piece  or 

otherwise  : — Badges,  Hat  anti  Cap  Fronfis 
(badged),  Medal  Ribbons  (not  being  wat<*r- 
w'aved).  Looping  for  Boots  and  Shoe.s  ;  Isabels 
and  Hangers  for  all  purpose.s  inelufling  plain  : 
Hanger  Material;  4’ubular  Tie  Material  in  the 
piece  ;  Galoons  Bands  or  Bandings  I'apt'S  and 
the  lie  having  printed  woven  or  embroideretl 
letterkng  badge  trade  name  or  mark  or  design 
thereion  ;  Ribbons  (not  being  water-w'ave<i)  and 
Galoons  having  not  more  than  48  ribs  to  the 
lineal  inch  and  b<*ing  not  more  than  three  and  ' 
a  half  inches  in  width  ;  Slipix‘r,  Shoe,  and 
Blazer  Bindings  ...  ...  ...  ...  ad.  val 

(B)  Regalia  Ribbons  for  umt  in  the  manufacture  of 
Lodge  Regalia,  a.s  pre.serib<Ml  by  Departmental 
By-laws  .  ‘ . ti(\  val. 

108.  (a)  (1)  Feathers,  undressed,  and  Down  ...  ad  val. 

(2)  Feathers,  undres.s<‘d,  as  pr«*scrilKMl  by  Dejmrt- 
mental  By-laws 

(b)  Feathers,  dre^ssed,  including  Feathers  made  up  ' 
into  trimmings  ;  also  Natural  Birds  and  Wings  ' 

val.  ! 

109.  Artificial  Flowx‘rs,  Fruits,  Plants.  Leaves,  and  Grains, 

of  all  kinds  and  materials  ...  ...  ad  val.  ; 

1 10.  (a)  Apparel,  other  than  knitted,  viz.  ; — 

(1)  Overcoats  and  Suits  :  I 

(«)  Men  8,  i.e.,  with  chest  measurement  of  j 
84  inches  and  over  ...  ...  each  I 

(h)  Boys’  and  Youths’ .  each  ' 

(2)  (a)  Trousers  or  Knickei’s  with  waist  measure-  ' 

ment  of  .81  inches  and  over,  importc'd 
^paraUdy  .  each  . 


20  per  cent.  '  oO  per  cent. 

ir»  per  cent.  |  80  per  cent. 
Fiw  1.5  piw  cent,. 

; 

I 

j 

i 

4o  per  cent.  70  p(*r  cent. 


45  ]x*r  cent.  1  70  l>er  cent. 


85  per  c<‘iit . 
Fre<‘ 

15  jx*r  cent. 
I’ret* 

80  per  cent. 
45  per  cent, 

15  s. 
lOs. 

Os. 


(><)  iH*r  cs-nt. 

25  IXT  cent. 
15  fH*r  cent. 

50  per  cent. 
70  per  cent, 

25h. 

1.5  s. 

8.S.  Od. 


S<  HKOl/LK 
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APPICNDIX  No.  33 — continued. 
Import  Duties — continupd. 


'rarirt'  It-eiiis. 


British 

Preferential 

Tariff. 


General 

Tariff. 


Division  V. — Textiles,  Felts  and  Furs,  and  Manufactures  thereof,  and  Attire — continued. 
1 1 0. — continued.  ' 

(a) — ccmiinued. 

(b)  Trousers  or  Knickers  with  waist  measure-  , 

ment  less  than  31  inches  imported  sep¬ 
arately  ...  ...  ...  ...  each 

(c)  Coats  and  Vests,  Men’s,  «.e.,  with  chest 

measurement  of  34  inches  and  over,  im¬ 
ported  separately — 

(1)  each  Coat  ...  ...  . 

(2)  each  Vest 

(d)  Coats  and  Vests,  Boys'  and  Youtlis',  i.e., 

with  chest  measurement  less  than  34 
inches,  imported  separately — 

(1)  each  Coat 

(2)  each  Vest 

(3)  Blouses  or  Skirts  imported  separately — 

(«)  Cotton,  linen,  or  other  material 
n.e.i.  ...  ...  ...  ...  each 

(b)  Wool  or  containing  wool  ...  each 

(c)  Silk  or  containing  .silk  but  not  contain¬ 

ing  wool  ...  ...  ...  ...  each 

(4)  Coats — 

(«)  Girls’,  n.e.i.,  i.e..  measuring  42  inches  or 
less  from  collar  seam  to  foot  of  coat. 


VIZ.  : — 

(1)  Cotton,  linen,  or  other  material 

n.e.i  ...  ...  ...  each 

(2)  Wool  or  containing  wool  ...  each 

(3)  8ilk  or  containing  silk  but  not  con¬ 

taining  wool  ...  ...  each 

(b)  Women's,  n.e.i.  viz.  : 

(1)  Cotton,  linen,  or  other  material 

n.e.i.  ...  ...  ...  each 

(2)  Wool  or  containing  wool  ...  each 

(3)  Silk  or  containing  silk  but  not  con¬ 

taining  wool  ...  ...  each 

(5)  Costumes,  Dresses,  or  Kobes,  but  not  includ¬ 
ing  Dresses  or  Robes  for  infants  in  arms,  or 
such  articles  when  not  exceeding  22  inches 
in  length,  viz.  : 

(a)  Cotton,  lincMi,  or  other  material 

n.e.i  ...  ...  ...  ...  each 

(b)  Wool  or  containing  wool  ...  each 

(c)  *Silk  or  containing  silk  but  not  con¬ 

taining  wool  ...  ...  ...  each 

(b)  Apparel,  knitted,  and  .\ppartd  made  from  knitted 
or  lock-stitched  piece  goods,  viz.  : — 

(1)  Blouses,  Skirts,  Underware,  and  Bathing 

Costumes  : 

(a)  Cotton  or  other  material  n.e.i  ...  each 

(b)  Wool  or  silk  or  containing  wool  or 

silk  . each 

(2)  Coats,  .lumpers.  Cardigans,  Sweaters,  and 

similar  garments  : 

(n)  Girls’  or  B<»ys’,  i.e.,  with  chest  measure¬ 
ment  under  34  inches  ...  each 

(b)  Women’s  or  Men’s,  i.e.,  witJi  chest 
measurement  34  inches  and  over  each 


4s. 


9s. 

3s. 


Gs. 

2s. 


4s. 


4s. 

9s. 

Gs. 


8s. 

13s. 

10s. 


6s. 

15s. 

12s. 


5s. 

4s. 

8s. 


8s. 


15s. 

5s. 


13s. 

5s. 


4s. 

11s. 


8s. 


6s. 

13s. 

10s. 


13s. 

20s. 


1 7s 


I2s. 

25s. 

20  s. 


4s. 

9s. 

Cs. 

13s. 

S<"nEuri.K 
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APPKNPIX  No.  33— oowf/wMcrf. 

Import  Dftiks — rfmiivvf^d. 


Tariff  Items. 


British 

Prefcrontial 

Tariff. 


General 

Tariff. 


Division  V.—Textiles,  Felts  and  Furs,  and  Manufactures  thereof,  and  Attire — continued. 


1 10.  — coniinmd. 

(  b) — CO  nit  n  V4'd, 

(3)  Costumes,  Dresses  or  Robes  : 

(o)  Cotton  or  other  material  n.e.i  ...  each 
(6)  AVool  or  containing  wool  but  not  con¬ 
taining  silk  ...  ...  ...  each 

(c)  Silk  or  containing  silk  ...  each 

and  in  addition  to  the  rates  specified  in  sub-items 

(A>  and  (B>  .  ad  val. 

or,  as  to  all  the  goods  covered  by  sub-items  (A)  and 
(B) ,  the  following  rates  if  same  return  a  higher  duty, 
viz. : —  . ad  val. 

(c)  Corsets  .  ad  val. 

(d)  Apparel,  n.e.i.,  for  the  human  body,  partly  or 

wholly  made  up.  including  materials  cut  into 
shape*  therefor  ;  also  material  bearing  any  pattern 
design  or  marking  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
that  it  is  to  bo  made  up  into  separate  articles  of 
apparel  ;  Boxed  Robes  ;  Apparel  not  otherwise 
subject  to  a  lower  rate  of  duty  and  not  imported 
for  sale  or  trade  and  not  exceeding  a  total  value  of 
£o  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ad  val. 

(e)  Neck  Ties  for  human  wear  ...  per  dozen 

or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

111.  Articles  of  natural  or  imitation  hair : — 

(a)  Wigs,  Transformations,  an<l  Fringes  including 

Scalps  or  Patches...  ...  ...  ...  each 

or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

(b)  Switches  .  .  each 

or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

(c)  Hair  Nets,  and  n.e.i.  ...  ...  ...  ad  val. 

112.  Furs  and  other  Skins  and  articles  made  thereof  : — 

(a)  Apparel  or  Attire  or  other  Article  in  part  or 

wholly  made  up,  including  Furs  or  other  Skins 
sewn  together,  parts  of  Fui*s  or  other  Skins 
sewn  together,  Fur  Trimmings  and  imitation 
Fur  Tails .  . ad  val. 

(b) (1)  Fur  and  other  Skins  n.e.i.  (except  rabbit 

skins),  dressed  or  prepared  for  making  up 

ad  val. 

(2)  Rabbit  Skins  drcss<*<l  or  prepared  for  making 

'iP  •••  •••  . p<*r  doz.  skins 

or  ad  val. 

whichever  raU^  returns  the  higher  duty. 

(c)  Hatters’  Fur.  not  on  the  skin  ...  ...  ad  val. 

113.  Gloves  (except  of  rubber),  viz.: — 

(a)  Ilarvesting,  Driving,  Housemaids’,  and  Garden¬ 
ing  ...  ...  ...  ...  per  doz.  pairs 

or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higlier  duty. 

_ _ (b)  .V.K.T.  including  Mittens . .  nd  val. 


Cs.  12s. 

Us.  21s. 

1 08.  30.S. 

30  per  cent.  50  per  cent. 

60  per  cent.  75  per  cent. 
30  i>er  cent.  50  per  cent. 

i 


45  per  cent. 
38. 

45  per  cent. 

65  jK^r  cent. 

4s.  6d. 

65  per  cent. 

10s. 

20  i)er  cent. 

12s. 

25  cent. 

08. 

20  per  cent. 

6s. 

25  p(*r  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

^  37^  per  cent. 

60  jHT  cent. 

75  per  cent. 

15  per  cent. 

30  i)er  cent. 

10s.  ; 

25  per  cent. 

10s. 

42  i  per  cent. 

15  per  cent,  j 

1 

25  per  cent. 

28. 

25  per  cent. 

3s. 

421  per  cent. 

Free 

25  per  cent. 
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AT‘PENniX  No.  U— continued. 
Import  Duties — roniinvprf. 


1  Dritisli 

1'ariil  Itfins.  '  Preferential 

j  Tariff. 


General 

Tariff. 


Pr€*e 


:iOs. 

4.’)  ivr  cent. 


22.S.  (kl. 

4.1  [H‘r  cent. 


4S.S. 

41  })er  cent. 


Iff  per  cent. 


Iffs. 

per  cent. 


42j>.  tki. 
<>1  i>er  cent. 


72s. 

(>.l  per  cent. 


Division  V. — Textiles.  Felts  and  Furs,  and  Manufactures  thereof,  and  Attire — continued. 
114.  Kats.  Caps,  and  Bonnets — 

(a)  Firemen’s  Helmets  and  Miners’  Hats  ...  ad  val. 

(b)  Wool  Felt  Hats  for  men  and  boys  in  any  stage  of 

mannfacturt'  incliiiling  wool  felt  hoods  therefor 

per  doz. 
or  ad  val. 

wliichev'er  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

And  on  and  after  9th  March.  1933 

(b)  Wool  Felt  Hats  in  any  stage  of  manufacture  for 

men  and  boys,  including  wool  felt  hoods  therefor 

pcT  dozen 
or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  dut\\ 

(c)  Fur  Felt  Hats  for  men  and  boys  in  any  stage  of 

manufacture  including  fur  felt  hoods  therefor 

per  doz- 
or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

And  on  and  after  9th  ifarch,  1933 
(C)  Fur  Felt  Hats  in  any  stage  of  manufacture  for 
men  and  boys,  including  fur  felt  IkkkIs  therefor 

per  dozen 
or  ad  val. 

whichever  raU*  returns  the  higher  duty. 

(d)  Caps  n.e.i.  ...  ...  ...  ...  per  doz. 

and  ad  val. 

(e)  Wool  Felt  Hoods  for  girls'  and  women's  hats 

per  doz. 
or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

And  on  and  after  9th  March,  1933 

(e)  Hoods  for  girls'  and  women’s  hats,  viz. : — 

(1)  Wool  Felt  Hoods  .  per  dozen 

or  ad  val. 

whichev'er  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

(2)  Fur  Felt  Hoods  and  Velour  Hoods  j>er  doz. 

or  ad  val. 

whichever  i*ate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
sub-item  the  term  Hoods  ”  includes  hoods  in 
any  stage  of  manufacture  up  to  but  not  in- 
’  eluding  the  defining  of  the  brim.  j 

(f)  Felt  hats  and  felt  capelines  for  women  and  girls,  i 

Fur  Felt  hoods  for  women’s  and  girls'  hats.  ' 

Berets,  Women’s  and  Girls’  caj^s  (other  than  ^ 
bathing)  of  any  material  ;  Hats  anti  Bonnets 

n.e.i.  ...  .  doz. 

or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

And  on  and  after  9th  Man'h,  1933 
(f)(1)  Felt  Capelines  for  girls’  and  women’s  hats 

per  dozen 
or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

(2)  Felt  Hats  for  girls  and  women  ;  Berets  ; 

Girls’  and  Women's  Caps  (other  than  bath¬ 
ing)  of  any  material  ;  Hats  n.e.i.  and 

Bonnets  ’  .  P<‘r  dozen 

or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  dutv. 


36s. 

60s. 

45  per  cent. 

:  <>5  per  cent. 

15s. 

;  17s. 

.35  per  cent. 

55  per  cent. 

2iM. 

1  30s. 

.35  per  cent. 

j  55  pt‘r  cent. 

1 

Iffs. 

i  20s. 

45  |>er  cent. 

65  j>er  cent. 

24s. 

39s. 

45  |>er  ctuit. 

65  per  cent. 

4os. 

4.")  }H‘r  cent. 


24s. 

4o  |H*r  cent. 


4r>s. 

45  pt'F  cent. 


tK)s. 

65  per  wnt. 


39s. 

65  p<»r  cent. 


60s. 

65  per  cent. 


Schedule 
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AI’PKNDIX  No.  o3 — continued. 


Import  Duties — continued. 


Tarilf  I  toms. 


British 

Preferential 

'rariff. 


General 

Tariff. 


I 


Division  V. — Textiles,  Felts  and  Furs,  and  Manufactures  thereof,  and  Attire — continued. 

1 14.  — continued, 

(o)  Hoods  other  than  of  felt — 

(1)  Panama  and  Pandan  plaited  from  the  tip 
of  the  crown  to  the  base  of  the  brim  and 
which  do  not  contain  any  thread  straws 
or  other  material  joining  the  plaita  or 
other  material  together  ...  ...  ad  val.  :  4o  }H>r  cent. 

(2)  Other  ...  ...  ...  ...  ix>r  doz.  |  18s. 

or  ad  val.  i  4o  ]>er  eont. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

And  on  and  after  9th  March,  1933 

(g)  Hoods  other  than  of  felt .  ...  ad  val.  4r>  |)er  cent.  65  |)er  cent. 

(h)  Bathing  Hats  and  Bathing  Caps  of  rubber  or 

other  material  ...  ...  ...  per  doz.  12s.  I  Ids. 

or  ad  val.  3.')  |>(*r  eent.  ■  55  per  cent, 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

115.  (a)  Socks*  for  human  attire — 

*  The  word  "'Socks”  means  any  hose  for  human  wear  whlcli  when  worn  does  not  cover  the  knee. 


65  per  cent. 
24s. 

65  i>er  rent. 


(1)  Cotton  ...  ...  ...  ...  per  doz.  pairs  j  20s.  30s. 

or  ad  val.  50  per  cent.  70  percent, 
whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

(2)  Woollen  or  containing  wool  ...  per  doz.  pairs  17s.  6d.  25s.  6d. 

or  aci  val.  50  per  cent.  '  70  per  cent, 
whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty.  ; 

(3)  Silk  or  containing  silk  but  not  containing  wool, 

and  n.e.i.  ...  ...  ...  per  doz  pairs  20s.  .30s. 

or  ad  val.  45  p<u-  cent.  '  65  jx?r  cent, 
w^hichever  rate  retum.s  the  higher  duty. 

(b)  Stockingst  for  human  attire — 

t  The  word  **  Stockings  ”  means  any  hose  for  human  wear  which  wlien  worn  covers  the  knee. 


(1)  Cotton  ...  ...  ...  ...  per  doz.  pairs 

or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

(2)  Woollen  or  containing  wool  ...  per  doz.  pairs 

or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

(3)  Silk  or  containing  silk  but  not  containing  wool, 

and  n.e.i.  ...  ...  ...  per  do /.pairs 

or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 
.4nd  on  and  after  9th  March,  1933 

115.  (a)  Socks*  .  ...  ...  |KT doz.  pairs 

or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 


30s. 

50s 

, 

50 

per  cent. 

!  70 

per 

cent. 

258. 

35s 

50 

per  cent. 

:  70 

per 

cent. 

.30h. 

50s 

45 

])er  cent. 

65 

per 

cent. 

12s. 

25s 

4.5 

jier  cent. 

65 

|K?r 

cent. 

•  riie  w'tird  Socks  ’  mean.s  any  hose  for  human  wear  which  when  worn  docs  not  cover  the  knee. 


(b)  Stockings! — 

(1)  Cotton  ;  silk  or  containing  silk  ;  aiul  n.e.i  i 

per  doz.  pairs  15s.  I  358. 

or  ad  val.  ;  45  jxu*  cent.  65  per  cent, 
whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty.  : 

(2)  Woollen . per  doz.  pairs  '  los,  308. 

or  ad  val.  ;  45  jK>r  cent.  !  65  per  cent, 
whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty.  ;  j 

f  word  Stockings  ’*  means  any  hose  for  human  wear  which  when  worn  covers  the  knee. 
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APPENDIX  No.  Z3— continued. 


Import  Duties — continued. 


'J’aritT  Items. 

British 

Preferential 

Tariff. 

General 

Tariff. 

Division  V. — Textiles,  Felts  and  Furs,  and  Manufactures  thereof,  and  Attire — continued, 

116.  Parasols,  Sunshades,  and  Umbrellas,  n.e.i.  ...  ad  val.  ’  .*^0  jH*r  cent.  5(»  per  cent. 

117.  Blankets,  n.e.i.  (except  of  Rubber)  ;  Blanketing;  I>ap  j 

Dustem  ;  Rugs  n.e.i.,  including  Buggy  Rugs  or 

Aprons  but  not  including  Fur  or  other  Skin  Rtigs,  ■ 

and  Rugging  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ad  val.  ;  Ikl  |)er  cent.  ,  5.5  percent. 

118.  (a)  Carpets,  Carpeting,  Floor  Cloths  n.e.i.,  Floor  and  i 

Carriage  Mats  of  any  textile  material  except  coir  ; 

Floor  Rugs  and  Coverings  n.e.i.,  not  l)eing  of 
rubber  and  not  Ix^ing  Furs  or  other  Skins  or  Carpet 
Felt  Under  Carpet  Felt  or  Carpet  Felt  Paper  ; 

Saddlebag  in  the  piece  or  otherwise  ...  ad  val.  ,  15  |X‘r  cent.  ;  .‘10  per  cent. 

(b)  Roof  coverings  in  the  piece.  Floor  Coverings,  and  , 

similar  materials,  surfac'cd  or  unsurfaccd,  con¬ 
sisting  of  felt,  textile,  or  paper  base,  impregnated 
or  laminated  with  bitu mastic,  asphaltic,  tar  or 
pitch  emulsions  or  similar  preparations  ;  damp-  . 
eoui-se  and  .similar  materials  in  slieets  or  rolls  ; 

ad  val.  45  per  cent.  65  |)er  cent. 

(c)  Linoleums  and  Floor  Coverings  having  a  similar  : 

surface  to  linoleums  ...  . ad  val.  20  i>er  (rent.  37.1  i>er  cent. 

119.  Articles  of  Coir,  viz.: — Fendei*s,  Mats  and  Matting  , 

including  Cricket  Matting  . ad  val,  20  }K'r  cent.  35  j)or  cent. 

120.  (a)  Articles,  Textile,  as  under,  not  being  piece  goods.  : 

viz. : — 


.Articles  of  Furnishing  Drapery  and  Napery, 
including  Quilts  n.e.i..  Table  Covers,  Doyleys, 
Tray  Cloths,  Sheets,  Pillow  Cases  and  Covers. 
Bolster  C’ases,  Counterpanes,  Bed  Spreads, 
'Fable  Mats,  Spla.shers,  Tablecloths,  Runners, 
Mantel  Borders,  Toilet  Sets,  Bag.s  for  Linen, 
Brush  and  Comb  Bags,  Nightdress  Cases, 
Handkerchief  Sachet.s,  and  the  like.  Cosies 
and  Cushions  in  part  or  wholly  made  u|) — 

(1)  When  not  containing  wool  ...  ad  val. 

(2)  When  containing  wool  ...  ad  val. 

And  on  and  after  6th  May,  1933 

(a)  Articles,  Textile,  as  under,  not  being  piece  goods, 

viz. : — 

Articles  of  Furnishing  Drapery  and  Naptuy, 
including  Q.uilt-s,  n.e.i..  Table  Covers,  Doyleys, 
Tray  Cloths,  Sheets,  Pillow  Cases  and  Covers, 
Bolster  Cases.  Counterpanes,  Bed  Spreads, 
Table  Mats,  Splashers,  Tablecloths,  Runners, 
Mantel  Borders,  'Toilet  Sets,  Bags  for  Linen, 
Brush  and  Comb  Bags,  Nightdress  C’as<>8, 
Handkerchi(‘f  Sachets,  and  the  like,  Cosies, 
and  Cushions  in  part  or  wholly  made  up — 

(1)  When  not  containing  wool  ...  ad  val. 

(2)  When  containing  wool  ...  ad  val. 

(aa)  Feather  or  Domu  Quilts  ...  ...  ad  val. 

(b)  (1)  Cotton  or  Linen  Handkerchiefs  ...  ad  val. 

(2)  Cotton  or  Linen  Serviettes  ...  ...ad  val. 

And  on  and  after  6th  May,  1933 
(b)  (1)  Cotton  or  Linen  Handkerchiefs  ...  ad  val 

or  per  doz. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

(2)  Cotton  or  Linen  Serviettes  ...  ...  ad  val 


30  per  (cnt. 
45  per  cent. 


25  per  cent. 
35  ]xr*  cent. 
45  i>er  cent. 
35  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 

30  pi'i*  cent. 


25  p('r  cent. 


50  per  cent. 
65  per  cent. 


45  |x?r  cent. 
55  per  cent. 
65  per  cent. 
55  per  cjent. 
50  per  cent. 

50  per  cent. 
Is. 


45  per  cent. 
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ArPKXPIX  No.  33 — cofitinrif^. 


Import  Duties — roMinued, 


TaritT  Items.  ! 

Britisli 
Preferential  i 
I'ariff. 

1 

General 
!  Tariff. 

1 

1 

Division  V. — Textiles,  Felts  and  Furs,  and  Manufactures  thereof,  and  Attire — continued. 


1 20.  — continued, 

(c)  (1)  (a)  Huckaback  towels,  cut  or  uncut  ;  Hucka¬ 

back  towelling  in  the  piece  whether  clctined 
or  not  for  cutting  up  ...  ...  ad  val. 

(h)  Towels  n.e.i.,  cut  or  uncut  :  Towelling 
n.e.i.,  in  the  piece  whether  defined  or  not 
for  cutting  up  ;  Terry  Cloth  and  I'crry 
Robing  in  the  piece  ...  ...  ad  thI. 

(2)  Towelling  in  the  piece  defined  for  cutting  up, 

of  a  class  or  kind  not  manufactured  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  as  prescribed  bj-  Departmental  By¬ 
laws  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...adTal, 

(3)  Towelling  in  the  piece  not  defined  for  cutting 

up,  of  a  class  or  kind  not  manufactured  in 
Australia,  as  prescribed  by  Departmental 
By-laws . ad  ral. 

(d)  Cotton  and  Linen  Tablecloths  Handkerchiefs  and 

Serviettes  imported  in  an  unhemmed,  unpressed 
and  unboxed  condition,  as  prescribed  by  Depart¬ 
mental  By-laws  ...  ...  ...  "...ad  val. 

On  and  after  9th  March,  1933 

(e)  Sponge  (71oths  or  Sw'cat  Rags  ...  ...ad  val. 

And  on  and  after  27th  October,  1933 
(e)  Sponge  Cloths,  Sweat  Rags  and  Dorset  Cloths,  and 
material  in  the  piece  for  the  manufacture  thereof 

ad  val. 

121.  ("a)  Curtains  and  Blinds,  n.e.i.  (not  including  blinds 

attached  to  rollers^ — 

(1)  When  not  containing  wool  ...  ad  val. 

(2)  When  containing  wool  ...  ...ad  val. 

(b)  Curtain  Clips,  Bands,  Ixwps  and  Holders,  and 

Blind  Tassels  ...  ...  ...  ...ad  val. 

122.  .Vrticles  n.e.i. — 

(a)  Partly  or  wholly  made  up  from  textiles,  or  feathers, 

not  included  under  items  108  or  110,  and  in¬ 
cluding  materials  cut  into  shape  therefor  ad  val. 

(b)  Partly  or  wholly  of  felt  including  materials  ent 

into  shape  therefor  ...  ...  ...ad  val. 

And  on  and  after  9th  March,  1933 

122.  (a)  Articles  n.e.i,  partly  or  wholly  made  up  from  tex¬ 

tiles  or  feathers,  not  included  under  items  108  or 
110,  including  materials  cut  into  .shape  therefor 

ad  val. 

(b)  Articles  n.e.i.  partly  or  w  holly  of  felt  including 
materials  cut  into  shape  therefor . ad  val. 

123.  (a)  Waddings  and  Cotton  Wool — 

(1)  AVaddings,  Cotton  Wool  (not  medicated) 

•••  •••  ...  ...  ...iXTlb. 

or  ad  val. 

wdiicliever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty, 

(2)  Absorbent  Cotton  Wool  (not  medicated) 

per  Ih. 
or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

(b)  Waste,  Fmgine  cleaning  . ad  val. 

(c)  Waste,  Axle .  . ad  val. 


.*)  j)er  cent. 

40  per  cent. 

10  }X'r  cent. 

.*>  per  cent.  i 

5  ]R‘r  cent,  i 
40  per  cent. 

40  ecmt, 

20  per  c(‘nt. 
3r)  per  cent.  ' 

Free 

4.*)  j)er  cent. 
00  j)er  cent. 

30  jKT  cent. 
40  per  cent. 

3d 

20  i)er  cent. 
4d. 

20  jK'r  cent 

10  per  cent, 
10  per  cent 


25  per  cent. 

60  per  cent. 

30  ixr  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

25  i>er  cent. 
fiO  per  cent. 

fiO  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 
.50  per  cent. 

10  per  cent. 

r>5  ixr  cent. 
75  pcT  cent. 

50  per  cent. 
(iO  per  cent. 

4d. 

37^  per  cent. 

6d. 

37  J  per  cent. 

,  30  per  cent. 

'  30  per  cent. 
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AIM>KM)IX  No.  continued. 
Import  Duties — continued. 


Tariff 


British 
Prc'ferential 
TaritT.  j 


General 

Tariff. 


Division  V. — Textiles,  Felts  and  Furs,  and  Manufactures  thereof,  and  Attire — continued. 


124.  Braids,  Fringes,  or  Edgings,  of  textile  materials,  not 

being  for  attire  ...  ...  ...  ...adval. 

125.  Felt  for  making  polishing  pads  ...  ...  ad  val. 

126.  (a)  Saddlers’  Webs,  Upholsterers’  Webs  ...  ad  val. 
(b)  CJollar  Check,  Collar  Cloth,  Saddlers’  Kersey,  and 

Saddles’  Serge  ...  ...  pt‘r  square  yard 

or  ad  v’al. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

127.  Hop-cloth  ;  Filter  Cloth  for  mine.s  and  Filter  and 

Press  Cloth  for  oil  mills  ...  ...  ...adval. 

128^.  Milling  Silk  . 

129.  (a)  Hessians  and  Brattice  Cloth  ;  Jute  Pic^cc*  Goods  ... 
(b)  Bookbinders*  Cloth  n.e.i.  ;  Bunting  ...  ad  val. 

130.  Canvas  and  Duck — 

(a)  Waterproofed  by  treatment  with  any  substance 

ad  val. 

(b)  Other  . ad  val. 

131.  Tents,  Sails,  and  Flags: — 

(a)  Tents  and  Sails  ...  ...  ...adval. 

(b)  Flags  and  Banners  over  1ft.  in  length  ...  ad  val. 

132.  Diving  Dresses  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...adval. 

133.  Bags  and  Sacks  of  Calico,  Hessian  n.e.i.,  and  Linen, 

and  Meat  Wraps,  whether  partly  or  wholly  made  up  ; 
and  Bags  and  J^cks,  n.e  i.  ...  ...  ...adval. 

134.  (a)  Bag.s,  Sacks,  Packs  and  Bales  for  Bran,  Chaff, 

Potato,  Onion,  Coal  and  Wool  ;  also  Sugar  Mats, 
Sugar,  Corn  and  Flour  Sacks  ...  ...  ... 

(b)  Compressed  Fodder  Sacks  and  Ore*  Bags,  as  prt's- 
cribed  by  Departmental  Bydaws  ... 

135.  Accoutrements,  Buttons,  Braid,  and  Lace,  for  Naval 

and  Military  Uniforms,  as  prescribt*d  by  Depart-  . 
mental  Bvdaws  ...  .  ...adval.: 


b»  per  cent. 
Fret‘ 

F  rvc 


Is.  3d, 

35  ptT  cent. 


Fre<* 

Free 

Fret' 

Frei‘ 


20  per  cent. 
5  per  cent. 

15  pi»r  cent. 
20  pe*r  cent. 
Frtx.' 


20  per  cent. 


Free 


Free 


Fret* 


35  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 

28.  6d. 

55  per  cent. 


10  per  cent. 
Free 
Free 

15  per  cent. 


37^  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 


35  per  cent. 


Free 

Free 


10  per  cent. 


APPENDIX  No.  34. 

Extracts  from  the  Tariff  Board’s  Report  of  1927. 

Pp.  18-21. 

**  The  Tariff  Board  ventured  to  sound  a  warning  note  in  its  last  Annual 
Report  as  to  the  danger  of  the  Tariff  being  used  to  bolster  up  an  ever- 
inereasing  cost  of  produetion  irre.^peetive  of  any  consideration  being  given 
to  the  ever-widening  gaps  between  the  standards  maintained  within  the 
C  onunoii Health  on  tiie  t)ne  band  and  tJie  I  niied  Kingdom  and  the  Continent 
of  Europe  on  the  other.  For  performing  this  function,  which  the  Board 
considers  to  be  its  duty  in  terms  of  Section  17  of  the  Tariff  Board  Act, 
it  has  been  subjected  to  adverse  <‘riticism  by  some  members  in  the  Federal 
House  of  Parliament.  .  .  .  The  Tariff  Board  considers  it  obligatory  upon 

it,  not  only  to  refer  to  this  very  critical  matter,  again,  but  to  re-affirm  and 
further  emphasise  the  warning  it  issued  last  year,  being  convinced  that  the 
situation  has  become  even  more  ominous.  The  comments  in  the  BoarcPs 
last  Annual  Repoil  just  referred  to  were  iu  the  main  the  outcome  of  an 
investigjUioii  macle  by  the  Tariff  Board  into  recpiests  for  increased  duties 
on  certain  prmiucts  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  .  .  .  Now  it  must  be 

remembered  that  the  Tariff  was  increa.sed  upon  a  nuinber  of  items  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  192  ),  so  that  part  of  this  revenue  is  due  to  this  fact.  Duties,  for 
instance,  were  raised  upon  machine.s,  machinery,  iron  and  steel,  etc.  The 
Board,  however,  is  in  a  position  to  affirm  that  sucli  increased  duties  have 
largely  fa.iled  to  achieve  their  objective  and  instea^l  of  an  expansion  of 
nianufactui*e  the  figures  reveal  rather  stagnation,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Tanff  iiicrea.ses  were  granted  to  stimulate  sindi  manufacture  in 

Australia . In  so  far  as  rec'cnt  increases  in  Customs  Revenue  have 

been  due  to  the  collection  of  higher  duties  imposed  with  the  object  of  dis¬ 
couraging  the  importation  of  the  appliances  or  commodities  on  which  siu'b 
duties  were  impo.sed,  the  increased  ainouiit  collected  represented  in  the  ca.se 
of  goods  used  in  mannfaeture  an  addition  to  the  cost  of  production,  which 
indirectly  increased  the  cost  of  living;  and  to  the  extent  that  any  such 
increased  revenue  was  due  lo  the  imposition  of  duty  on  commodities  im- 
port6<l  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  consumed,  it  represented  a  direct 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Such  additional  revenue  is  undesirable,  and 
the  sums  involved  would  be  far  better  in  the  hands  of  the  indirect  tax¬ 
payers — whether  State  Government  activities  or  undertakings  conducted  by 
private  enterpri.se — or  the  general  public.” 

Pp.  21-24. 

Thr  Abuse  of  Protertiou. 

The  Board  regrets  being  compelled  to  place  on  record  its  conclusions, 
arrived  at  after  the  most  intimate  touch  with  all  phases  of  industry  within 
the  Commonwealth,  that  there  is  a  prevailing  tendency  which  is  calculated 
to  abuse  the  protective  system  and  by  forcing  the  pace  under  disadvanta¬ 
geous  conditions  to  actually  endanger  the  efficacy  of  the  system.  This 
tendency  is  not  confined  to  one  section  alone,  but  is  common  to  the  industrial 
unions,  the  secondary  producers  and  tlie  ])rimary  producers  of  the  Com- 
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monweiilth  ....  It  caiiiiut  l)e  blind  to  tlio  itiet  that  siinultaneou.sly  with 
the  Hoard  beinj*  asked  to  consider  large  increases  in  duties  on  such  im¬ 
portant  industries  a.s — 


Tiinhei- 
Engineering 
Iron  and  Steel 
Brush  ware 
Copper  (bonus) 


Butter  and  Cheese 
Glassware 
Clothing 
Textiles 


with  the  object  of  enabling  such  industrit's  to  exist,  applications  had  been 
lodgeil  and  Arbitration  Courts — Federal  and  State — had  been  and  were 
being  asked  to  grant  not  only  increased  Avages  but  further  improved  condi¬ 
tions  and  sliorter  houi^s,  and  State  Governments  w'ere  introducing  legislation 
at  the  time  Avhicli  t'urther  added  to  the  already  higli  cost  of  production.  .  .  . 
Manufacturers  have  been  known  to  re(juest  additional  protection  to  enable 
thorn  to  continue  working  a  plant  to  produce  goods  in  competition  with 
those  produced  overseas  by  the  of  more  up-to-date  machiner\^  which 
greatly  improves  production  at  lessened  cost.  .  .  .  Another  feature  of 

the  situation  is  the  use  made  by  manufacturers  of  profits  arising  as  the 
result  of  a  high  degree  of  protection.  ...  In  an  industry  that  tends  to 
be  a  monopoly,  this  is  moi'e  than  ever  important  and  essential.  Where  a 
highly  protected  industry'  returns  to  its  shareholders  dividends  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  ordinary  commercial  rjites,  it  is  obvious  that  the  object 
of  the  protective  duties  is  being  abused  and  that  an  appreciable  portion  of 
the  profits  disclosed  should  have  been  devoted  to  reductions  in  prices  rather 
than  as  payments  to  shareholdei*s.  The  Board  calls  pointed  attention  to 
this  state  of  affairs,  which  if  it  continues,  may  involve  consideration  of 
whether  tlie  duties  imposed  have  not  been  higher  than  Avere  necessary  to 
protect  the  industr>\  ...  In  addition  to  the  tendency  to  the  abuse  of 
the  prote<‘tionist  system  by  industrial  unions  and  by  manufacturers  in  the 
directions  already  referred  to.  the  primary  producer  is  disposed  fre<iuently 
to  do  likcAvise.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  both  primary  and  secondary  pro¬ 
ducers  expect  to  hold  their  owui  domestic  market  against  all  outsiders.  Costs 
of  production  are  now  so  heaA’y  in  Australia  that  in  order  to  effect  this 
object,  th(‘  Tariff  on  primary,  and  esi)e<*ially  secondary  commodities,  has  to 
he  kept  high,  and  if  production  costs  are  not  checked,  may  have  to 
be  raised  still  higlier.  .  .  This  characteristic  is  illustrated  by  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  primary  producer  for  embargoes  either  by  Tariff  or  other 
means  against  eompotition.  not  men*ly  fi*om  foreign  countries,  but  trom 
sister  dominions.  Such  examples  as  sugar,  hops,  millet,  maize,  potatoes, 
bananas,  peanuts,  tomatoes,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  Avine,  tobacco,  and  dried 
fruits  can  be  cited  as  illustrating  tliis  tendency.*’ 


Extracts  from  the  Tariff  Board’s  Report  of  1928. 

P.  15. 

''While  not  endeavouri7ig  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  ^Tmister  or 
of  the  l^arliamont  the  Board  desires  to  point  out  that  as  regards  some  of 
the  most  important  subjects  investigated  by  the  Board,  either  the  Minister 
of  tlie  dav  or  the  Parliament  has  seen  fit  to  act  otherwise  than  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Board.  Instances  of  important  subjects  on 
Avhieh  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  haA’e  not  been  adopted  are  e 
re]>orts  on  the  Cotton  Bounty  and  on  the  import  duties  affecting  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Industry  and  the  Timber  Industry. 
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**  The  point  that  it  is  desired  to  make  is  that  the  tariff  action  recently 
taken  in  these  iini)ortant  matters  was  contrary  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  body  appointed  by  Parliament  to  investigate  and  recommend,  and  if  the 
tariit  on  these  subjects  should  be  amongst  those  considered  to  be  unscientific, 
then  the  Tariff  l^imrd  has  no  responsibility  for  the  faulty  framing  thereof. 

The  method  adopted  by  interested  parties  to  influence  departure  from 
the  Tariff  Board’s  recommendation  is  worthy  of  study  and  deserving  of 
strong  comment.  It  has  happened,  after  the  Tariff  Board  has  held  an 
inquiry,  at  which  over  a  hundreti  witnesses  were  publhdy  examined  on  oath, 
has  (‘iu*efully  studied  the  whole  of  the  public  and  confidential  evidence,  and 
luis  presented  a  recommendation  to  the  Minister  that  a  feAv  men,  parties 
to  the  application,  have  made  re])resentatioiis  to  members  of  Parliament 
and  to  the  Government  which  have  resulted  in  the  setting  aside  of  the 
weight  of  ])ublic  evidence  and  the  studied  recommendation  of  the  Board. 

Different  industries  have  been  developed  to  a  particular  degree  in 
the  different  State.s  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  has  been  a  practice  of 
persoiLs  working  in  Parliamentai’y  lobbies  in  the  interests  of  their  concerns 
to  procure  assistance  for  their  i>roject  by  bargaining  for  reciprocal  aid — 
one  State  group  with  another.  This  practice  has  been  rather  successful  to 
the  parties,  but  it  has  pi*ove<l  one  of  the  strongest  factoi's  in  preventing 
the  enactment  of  a  well-halaiK'od  tariff,  rndoubtedly  the  principal  object 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Tariff  Board  Act  requiring  evidence  to  be  publicly 
given  and  on  oath,  was  to  put  an  end  as  far  as  possible  to  the  use  by 
interested  individuals  of  unfair  influence  exerted  by  the  presentation  of  a 
one-sided  view  of  the  case  under  circumstances  which  allow  of  no  considered 
answer  from  the  opponents. 

“  These  are  some  of  the  influences  which  are  opei'ating  against  the 
framing  of  a  scientific  tariff,  and  while  the  Board  appreciates  the  difficulties 
of  the  position,  it  should  be  absolve<l  of  the  responsibility  for  actions 
entirely  outside  its  control.” 

Hif/lf  Cost  of  Product  ion  in  Anstratia, 

One  of  the  most  serious  dilliculties  which  Australia  lias  to  face  at 
present  is  the  high  cost  of  production  of  goods  in  the  Commonwealth.  For 
nuniy  yeai>'  the  cost  of  production  generally  ha.s  been  increasing,  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  these  increases  appear  to  have  been  inaintiunod. 

If  Australia  were  entirely  isolated  from  overseas  st>ntce.s  of  supply 
and  independent  of  them,  and  if  it  were  also  independent  of  overseas  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  disposal  of  some  of  its  products,  high  cost  of  pn)duction  would 
matter  loss  to  its  people.  Seeing,  however,  that  Australia  is  not  isolated  and 
is  dependent  to  a  large  degree  upon  overseas  markets\  the  senousness  of 
the  jrvosition  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  costs  of  production  in  competing  coun¬ 
tries  have  declined,  while  costs  in  Australia  generally  have  risen  —  tliiis 
increasing  the  already  wide  margin  of  difference  between  the  costs  in 
oversca.s  countries  and  those  in  Australia. 

Again  and  again  applications  are  made  for  tai'itf  assistance  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  difference  in  costs  of  production  in  Australia  and  abroad. 
Many  applications  have  succeeded,  and  the  tariff  wall  is  markedly  rising 
In  the  Customs  Tariff,  1908,  there  were  only  eight  items  which  provided 
ad  rulorem  duties  of  40  per  cent,  or  over.  Of  these,  six  were  40  per  cent, 
and  the  remaining  two  45  per  cent.  In  the  existing  Customs  Tariff  there 
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arc  259  items  or  sub-items  which  provide  nd  valorem  rJJtcs  of  40  per  cent, 
or  over,  as  set  out  hereunder: — 

93  j^rovidiiig  40  per  cent. 

72  providing:  45  per  cent. 

35  pro\  iding  50  per  cent. 

19  [)roviding  55  per  cent. 

38  providing  00  per  cent. 

2  providing  65  per  cent. 

'  '  (For  the  purpose  of  the  above  comi>arison,  the  rates  under  the  General 
Tariff  only  have  been  used.) 

The  disparity,  comparing  1908  with  1928,  in  duties  framed  on  specific 
Vines,  i.e.,  per  ton.  per  gallon,  per  pound,  and  the  like,  is  probably  equally 
as  great  as  the  disparity  existing  in  the  ad  valorem  rates.’’ 
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APPENDIX  No.  35. 

Extract  from  Tariff  Board Annual  Report  for  the  Year  ended  30th 

June,  .1932  (p.  14). 

THE  HIGH  COSTS  OF  LANDING  IMPORTED  GOODS  UNDER 
EXISTING  CONDITIONS. 

"'The  cost  of  landing  imported  goods  is  at  present  excessive.  The 
following  examples  indicate  how  the  costs  accumulate: — 


Band  Sawing 

Engine  Lathe 

Window  Glass 

Machine 

(United 

(Belgium). 

(United  King¬ 

States  of 

dom). 

America). 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

F.O.B.  . 

4  11  1 

43  14  0 

369  3  3 

Freight  and  Insurance 

1  10  11 

6  18  9 

35  1  10 

Exchange 

1  11  1 

14  1  0 

112  3  7 

Primage 

0  10  1 

5  2  7 

41  6  5 

Duty  on  Outside  Packages  .. 

0  8  8 

0  15  2 

2  2  11 

Duty . 

6  13  9 

26  8  9 

304  11  1 

Landed  Cost  ....  £15  5  7  £97  0  3  £864  9  1 

Percentage  of  Duty  and 

Charges  on  f.o.b.  cost  ....  235  per  cent.  122  per  cent.  134  per  cent. 


''The  foregoing  illustrations  are  only  typical  of  very  many  lines,  in 
some  of  which  the  percentages  on  f.o.b.  costs  are  even  greater  than  those 
Quoted.  The  Board  has  assumed  that  the  primage  duty  at  present  operat¬ 
ing  is  not  likely  to  remain  permanently.  Further,  the  exchange  rate  is 
subject  to  fluctuation  The  protective  incidence  of  both  the  primage  duty 
and  the  exchange  varies  in  proportion  as  the  raw  materials  used  in  local 
production  are  imported  or  of  Australian  origin.  The  ])rotoctive  value  of 
the  exchange  also  varies  according  to  whether  or  not  raw  material  are  ex¬ 
portable  commodities.  Apart  from  those  considerations  the  exact  ]>ro- 
tectixe  effect  of  the  e.xchange  must  tend  to  decrease  as  it  influences  local 
values  and  cost.s.  After  allowing  for  these  considerations,  however,  the 
board  is  faced  with  the  position  that  high  Customs  duties  plus  primage 
duty,  exchange,  duty  on  packages,  in  addition  to  freight  and  landing 
charges,  frequently  represent  a  protection  of  ovei*  100  per  cent,  on  the 
f.o.b.  price.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  this  position  is  dangerous  and, 
as  already  indicated,  is  liable  to  result  in  the  expenditure  of  capital  on 
the^  installation  of  plant  to  manufacture  in  Australia  commodities  for 
which  the  demand  is  too  limited  or  which  for  other  reasons  cannot  be 
economically  manufactured  in  Australia.  Moreover,  it  may  lead  to  the 
pegging  of  high  prices  for  essential  plant  and  material  when  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  employment  of  the  people  are  closely 
trapped  up  with  the  reduction  of  prices  of  secondarv  products  in  keeping 
with  the  reduced  spending  power  of  the  community*'^ 
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CilAl’TER  12.— WESTERN  AUSTRALIA’S  GREATEST 
BURDEN  UNDER  FEDERATION— AUSTRALIAN 
PROTECTION  AND  INTERSTATE  FREE  TRADE. 

437.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Commonwealth  Constitu¬ 
tion  the  Commonwealth  Tariff  must  apply  uniformly  in  all  the 
States;  the  one  single  tariff  wall  must  surround  the  wdiole 
of  Australia;  and  trade  between  the  States  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  shall  be  absolutely  free.  That  is  a  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Federation — its  economic  focins.  So  from  a  general 
discussion  upon  the  trade  and  industry  of  Western  Australia 
and  of  the  tariff.  pre-Federal  and  Federal,  attention  is  now 
directed  to  a  consideration  of  the  disastrous  etfects  upon 
AVestern  x\ustralia  of  Australian  protection  and  inter.state 
free  trade. 

Its  effect  upon  the  Primary  Industries. 

438.  The  burden  of  i)rotection  falls  upon  the  exjun-t  indus¬ 
tries  of  wheat,  wool  and  mining.  Being  dependent  upon 
the  world  market  for  dis])osal,  these  industries  cannot  pass 
on  their  increased  costs  to  the  consumers,  as  is  the  case  with 
manufacturing  industries  in  Australia. 


Wheat  and  Wool. 

439.  Since  Western  Australia  is  almost  totally  dependent 
uj)on  the  ov'erseas  market  for  the  disposal  of  her  production, 
in  which  wheat,  flour  and  wool  are  so  predominant  and  to¬ 
gether  provide  78  per  cent,  of  the  State’s  total  merchandise 
('xportable  overseas,  it  seems  almost  superfliious  to  add 
that  in  order  to  insure  the  profitable  and  elficient  conduct 
of  her  .staple  ex))ort  industries,  in  order,  indeed,  to  insure 
the  existence  of  the  State  and  the  people  of  the  State,  pro¬ 
duction  costs  should  he  maintained  at  an  irreducible  mini- 
niuni,  thereby  enabling  those  industries  to  show  a  margin  of 
jirofit.  It  is  equally  necessary  that  in  prosperous  times,  the 
margin  of  profit  shall  be  sulficiently  substantial  to  assist  in 
Imilding  up  reserves  in  order  to  tide  producers  over  the 
inevitable  periods  of  low  prices  overseas  or  adverse  seasonal 
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conditions  at  home.  'I’he  burden  of  protection,  however,  has 
so  increased  the  cost  of  production  of  wheat  and  wool  in  AVest- 
ern  Australia,  as  to  preclude  the  reasonabh'  profitable  and 
efficient  conduct  of  those  industries  even  in  prosperous  times. 
During  the  past  four  years  of  world-wide  depression  these 
two  industries  have  been  carried  on  only  at  a  very  severe 
loss.  Idiis  burden  of  protection — this  increase  in  the  cost 
of  production — is  of  a  two-fold  nature;  it  arises  directly  in 
the  form  of  increased  prices  which  must  be  paid  by  the 
primary  producer  for  his  machinery  and  equipment,  fencing 
and  water  schemes,  building  material,  and  certain  fertilisers. 
Indirectly,  and  with  even  greater  severity,  it  arises  from  thj' 
increase  in  the  cost  of  machinery  and  material  used  gener¬ 
ally  for  transport  services  and  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  to  the  community  in  general  as  a  result  of  the  tariff, 
all  of  which  is  ultimately  passed  on  to  the  primary  producer 
in  the  form  of  increased  charges  for  transport  and  other  ser¬ 
vices,  and  increa.sed  wages.  The  effects  of  the  tariff  on  the 
wheat  and  wool  industries  of  Western  Australia  are  par¬ 
ticularised  in  Appendices  36  to  42  inclusive  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter. 

440.  In  1929-30  and  earlier  years  when  i)riccs  for  wheat 
were  still  at  the  high  level  to  which  they  had  soared  as  a  result 
of  the  war,  and  when  a  false  prosperity  was  created  by  the 
local  circulation  of  heavy  borrowings  from  over.sea8,  the 
profits  arising  from  the  conduct  of  primary  industries  were 
apparently  then  only  sufficiently  high  to  little  more  than 
cover  the  excess  costs  imposed  by  the  tariff.  For  example, 
as  far  back  as  1925,  Mr.  A.  J.  Monger  (Foundation 
•President  of  the  Primary  Producers’  Association  of  Western 
Australia)  and  one  of  AVestern  Australia’s  leading  citizens, 
gave  expression  to  the  views  of  many  competent  observers 
when,  in  giving  evi<lencc  before  the  Disabilities  Commission, 
he  declared: — 

<i)  ‘‘Our  primary  imlu.stries  are  carried  on  iiiidcr  a  high  in-ofecfive 
tariff,  which  increases  the  cost  of  production  in  practicallv  evei'v  direction, 
but  we  have  to  sell  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world  ...  If  the  prices  of 
wheat  and  wool  suffer  in  the  future  a  considerable  fall,  the  cost  of  production 
may  well  be  found  to  exceed  the  value  of  the.se  coirmiodities  on  the  market. 
The  effect  of  .such  a  fall  w'ould  be  calamitous,  and  might  be  the  means  of 
forcing  many  persons  off  the  land.  .  .  .” 


(t)  Quoted  at  par.  126  of  lioyal  Commission  ‘s  lieport. 
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441.  The  ^lajority  Keport  of  the  Disabilities  Commission  as 
l>resented  in  that  year,  contained  the  following?  observations 
and  recommendations : — 

.  whatever  beiielit  the  Commonwealth  protectionist  policy 

may  have  conferred  upon  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  ill  has 
not  benefited  the  State  of  tVestern  Australia;  that  the  primary  pro- 
<lueers  of  the  State  of  Western  Australia  have  to  i)ay  more  for  their  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery,  etc.,  than  the  primary  producers  of  the  Eastern  States; 
that  the  primary  producers  of  the  State  of  Western  Australia  have  not  the 
benefit  of  home  markets  like  Sydney,  with  its  l,008,.o00  population,  or  Mel- 
bourms  with  its  881. 70(1  population — home  markets  of  such  value  that 
three- fourths  of  the  primary  products  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria, 
f)ther  than  wheat  or  wool,  are  consumed  within  those  States;  that  the  primary 
))roducers  of  the  Stats'  of  Western  Australia  have  to  sell  their  products  in 
the  markets  of  the  world;  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  primary  pro¬ 
ducers  of  Western  .\ustralia  relief  by  way  of  reduced  Customs  duties  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  secondary  industries  of  the  Eastern  States;  and  that  the 
only  etTective  means  of  removing  the  chief  disability  of  the  State  is  to 
restore  to  the  State,  for  a  period  of  years,  the  absolute  control  of  its  own 
Customs  and  Excise. 

442.  The  considered  opinions,  as  quoted  above,  were  ex¬ 
pressed  in  1925,  when  wheat  was  realising  6s.  Id.  per  bushel, 
and  wool  2s.  2d.  per  lb.,  and  the  burden  of  high  protection, 
which  ])rompted  tlie  protests  of  the  witnesses  and  the  recom- 
meinlations  of  the  Commission,  was  that  as  imposed  by  the 
Massey-Greene  Tariff  of  1922;  and  at  a  time  when  the  per¬ 
centage  of  customs  duty  collected  to  the  value  of  dutiable 
imports  was  27  per  cent. 

443.  It  is  no  mystery,  therefore,  why  the  onset  of  the  world 
depression  found  the  wheatgrowers  and  the  pastoralists 
without  adequate  reserves  and  wholly  incapable  of  meeting 
such  a  crisis. 

444.  For  the  three  years  ended  30th  June,  1933,  tlie  jirice  of 
wh:eat  has  averaged  less  than  2s.  6d.  per  bushel,  and  wool 
SYod.  per  lb. ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  tariff  burden  has 
been  tremendously  increased  as  compared  with  what  it  was 
under  the  ^fassey-Greene  Tariff  of  1922  in  that  the  percen¬ 
tage  of  customs  duty  collected  to  the  value  of  dutiable 
imports  rose  to  over  57  per  cent,  plus  primage  duty. 

Gold. 

445.  The  searchlight  of  public  criticism  was  directed  upon 
the  burden  of  protection  on  the  mining  industry  in  general, 
and  the  gold-mining  industry  in  particular,  during  the  course 

(^)  Report  of  Commonwealth  Royal  Commission  on  Finances  of  Western  Australia 
as  affected  by  Federation  (at  paragrapli  129) 
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of  the  inquiry  in  1925  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Disa¬ 
bilities  of  Western  Australia  uiuler  Federation;  and  the 
following  statement  by  the  Chairman  of  that  Commission 
(Hon.  W.  G.  Higgs)  appears  in  paragraph  438  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  Report: — 

“The  Australian  endeavour,  by  means  of  high  protective  duties  and 
compulsory  Conciliation  and  Arbiti’ation  Courts,  to  establish  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  comfort  and  living  within  the  Commonwealth  has,  without  a  doubt, 
increased  the  cost  of  gold  mining  to  such  an  extent  that  whereas  the  aver¬ 
age  mining  costs  were  19s.  per  ton  of  ore  in  1916,  they  were  389.  per  ton  in 
1924.” 

446.  Such  has  been  tlie  burden  of  Australian  protection  upon 
the  Western  Australian  gold  mining  industry,  that  that  im¬ 
portant  industry  would  have  almost  ceased  to  exist  had  it  not 
been  for  the  revival  caused  by  the  rise  of  the  price  of  gold 
in  recent  years. 

447.  Detailed  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Federal  Tariff  directly  increased  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
gold  mining  industry  so  as  to  make  that  industry  nnprolitahle, 
are  furnished  in  Appendices  43  to  45  inclusive  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter.  The  mining  industry',  like  the  wheatgrowing  in¬ 
dustry,  has  also  to  bear  the  indirect  burden  of  the  tariff — the 
increased  costs  cannot  be  passed  on. 

448.  M  ining  costs  rose  so  high  that  many  mines  had  to  cease 
operations,  and  the  value  of  the  output  of  gold  dwindled  from 
£8,770,000  in  1903  to  £1,602,000  in  1929.  Employment  in  the 
industry  and  population  on  the  goldfields  natiirally  decreased 
proportionately. 

449.  As  a  further  result  of  the  high  cost  of  production  occa¬ 

sioned  by  the  Federal  tariff,  liigher  values  had  to  he  milled 
and  the  output  was  constantly  shrinking  year  by  year.  The 
most  serious  result,  however,  does  not  appear  on  the  surface. 
The  general  practice  of  large  mining  companies  is 

to  maintain  an  “average”  A’alne  of  all  the  gold  pro¬ 
duced,  so  as  to  cover  at  least  the  cost  of  production 

and,  if  possible,  show  a  slight  margin  of  profit.  A 

large  ore  body  does  not  carry  values  regularly  across 
its  whole  width,  length  and  depth,  but,  by  regular  sampling, 
sullicient  of  the  higher  value  can  he  introduced  with  the  lower 
values  to  maintain  a  paying  l^asis.  If,  therefore,  costs  in¬ 
crease,  either  more  of  the  higher  values  or  less  of  the  lower 
values  must  be  taken,  and  when  this  happens  the  low  values 
can  never  again  be  recovered  l)ccanse  of  itself  the  low  grade 
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ore  would  not  i)ay  for  mining  and  ti’eatment.  It  also  had 
the  effect  of  seriously  reducing  the  payable  ore  reserves  and 
thus  reducing  the  life  of  the  mine.  AVith  a  knowledge  of  such 
conditions  it  could  not  l)e  expected  that  shareholders  of  min¬ 
ing  companies  would  be  willing  to  find  further  capital  to 
im]>rove  mining  and  treatment  methods. 

450.  In  192:1  the  position  of  the  l)ig  mining  companies  at 
Kalgoorlie  was  most  precarious,  and  at  a  conference  between 
the  ^Minister  for  Mines  and  representatives  of  the  Chamber  of 
Mines,  there  was  submitted  to  the  Minister  a  table  showing 
that  although  ample  oi’e  was  available  foi'  treatment  if  costs 
were  loAver,  the  ore  available  for  treatment  at  the  then  exist¬ 
ing  costs,  amounted  to  only  one  year’s  supply.  Tn  view  of 
this  alarming  position  the  State  Government  contributed 
towards  a  reduction  of  mining  costs  by  making  a  substantial 
reduction  (4s.  per  1,000  gallons!  in  the  price  of  water  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  mines — and  this  notwithstanding  that  the  water 
supply  undertaking  was  already  being  conducted  at  a  loss. 
This  concession,  however,  was  withdrawm  in  1932. 

451.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Government  subse¬ 
quently  made  heavy  increases  in  the  duties  on  mining  mach¬ 
inery  and  equipment. 

452.  The  depreciation  of  the  currency  and  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  gold  now  prevailing  have  eased  the  position  for  the 
present;  but  even  so,  the  increased  working  costs  on  account 
of  the  burden  of  protection  are  absorbing  an  unreasonable 
amount  of  the  proceeds  realised  from  the  sale  of  gold. 


Other  Primary  Products. 

453,  ’rurning  to  primary  industries,  other  than  wheat  and 
wool  and  gold,  it  will  be  fouiul  that  although  the  Common¬ 
wealth  ])rotectionist  i)oli<'y  has  embraced  some  Aiistralian 
primary  producers,  inasmuch  as  there  has  been  created  for 
their  lienefit  an  Australian  market  at  an  inflated  price,  ('•0-, 
the  sugar,  the  dried  fruits,  the  wine,  the  rice,  and  the  butter 
industries,  little,  if  any,  of  such  benefits  have  accrued  to  the 
producers  in  AV^estern  Australia,  the  majority  of  whom  aie 
wheat-growers  and  pastoralists.  The  main  commodity  which 
enjoys  such  a  benefit  in  this  State,  viz.,  butter,  is  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  percentage  of  the  total  production  of  the  State.  In  fact, 
like  the  sugar  industry,  the  benefit  of  protection  involves  a 
net  loss  to  the  State. 
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454.  The  potato  growing  and  other  agricultural  and 
horticultural  industries,  tlie  cattle-raising  section  of  the 
pastoral  industry,  the  timber  industi'y,  and  the  fruit¬ 
growing  industry  in  AVestoi’u  Australia,  have  all  sutTered 
increased  costs  after  the  manner  explained  in  })aragrapli  439 
in  this  chapter.  Indeed,  in  Western  Australia,  which  is 
ideally  suited  for  fruit-growing,  that  industry  is|  also 
deprived  of  a  natural  market  for  the  outlet  of  its  production, 
nameljs  a  thriving  jam-making  and  fruit  processing  industry, 
as  explained  in  Appendix  Xo.  25  at  the  end  of  Chapter  9  of 
this  C'ase. 

Its  effect  upon  Manufacturing  Industries. 

455.  By  reason  of  its  comparatively  backward  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment,  Western  Australia,  unlike  the  other  States,  had 
few  manufacturing  industries  at  the  time  of  Federation,  and 
the  result  of  the  throwing  down  of  the  customs  barrier  be¬ 
tween  the  State  of  Western  Australia  and  the  States  in 
Fastern  Australiii,  with  their  established  and  highly  e(iuipped 
factories,  led  to  Western  Australia  becoming  merely  a  custo¬ 
mer  of  the  Eastern  States. 

466.  The  ])osition  of  the  secondary  industries  in  Western 
Australia  since  the  establishment  of  Federation  has  always 
been  one  of  a  most  difficult,  if  not  liopeless,  struggle  against 
the  established  secondaiy  industries  in  the  Eastern  States 

a  difficulty  which  has  been  accentuated  by  the  added  sup¬ 
port  which  those  industries  have  received  from  the  fiscal 
l»olicy  of  protection. 

457.  The  cost  ol  [)lant  and  material  necessary  to  erect  and 
equip  a  factory  has  been  so  increased  by  Ihe  tariff,  that 
heavy  capitalisatioii  is  an  initial  disability  for  any  manu¬ 
facturer  who  contemplates  commencing  business  in  Westerti 
Australia.  Moreover,  so  much  of  the  raw  jnaterial  which 
li^o  requires  can  only  be  secxired  at  exhorbitant  prices. 
Finally,  his  very  limited  local  market  makes  it  impossible  for 
him,  in  most  cases,  to  sell  profitably  at  prices  which  will  com¬ 
pete  favourably  with  the  prices  (high  though  those  prices 
may  be)  at  which  the  manufacturers  of  the  Eastern  States 
can  sell  b\  reason  of  the  benefits  derived  by  them  from  mass 
]u  eduction  for  an  extensive  local  market.  Tn  some  cases 
where  a  Western  Australian  manufacturer  has  commenced 
business  and  has  been  carrying  it  on  successfully  against 
legitimate  competition  from  the  Eastern  States,  the  com- 
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peting  manufacturers  of  the  Eastern  States  have  resorted 
to  the  sporadic  dumping”  of  their  products  into  West¬ 
ern  Australia  in  order  to  drive  him  out  of  business. 

458.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Australian  protection 
affords  no  y)rotection  to  the  local  manufacturer  in  Western 
Australia.  Unrestricted  interstate  freetrade  exposes  him  to 
the  relentless  competition  of  the  powerful  manufacturers  of 
the  Eastern  States;  and,  in  his  relation  with  those  manufac¬ 
turers,  it  places  him  in  the  very  position  from  which  they, 
in  their  relation  with  British  and  overseas  manufacturers, 
have  ever  demanded  (and  have  been  granted)  the  utmost 
l>rotection. 

459.  Practically  all  the  secondary  industries  in  Western 
Australia  are  of  a  more  or  less  domestic  nature,  and  would 
exist  in  the  State  irrespective  of  whether  protection  or  free- 
trade  had  been  the  accepted  policy  of  tlie  Commonwealth. 

460.  'i'hat  the  position  of  the  secondai’y  industries  of  West¬ 
ern  Australia  has  ever  been  an  impossible  one  under  Federa¬ 
tion,  is  evidenced  by  the  extract  from  the  Commonwealth 
Tariff  Board’s  Report  of  1924  as  cited  in  Chapter  15  of  this 
case. 

461.  ’Phe  statistical  tables  which  are  furnished  in  appen¬ 
dices,  Nos.  47  and  48,  at  the  end  of  thia  chapter  (from  which 
arc  extracted  the  following  particulars)  confirm  this  position 
in  a  most  convincing  manner. 

462.  These  comparative  figures  for  the  years  1903  and  1932 
are  very  significant : — 


WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 


ToUil 

No.  of  Employees 
in  Industrial 

Population. 

Est^iblislimenta. 

1903  . 

226,955 

11,82S 

1932  .. 

421,609 

13,392 

Increase  over  the  period 

194,654 

1,564 

463.  At  the  time  of  Federation  the  percentage  of  factory 
employees  in  Western  Australia  to  the  total  number  of  fac¬ 
tory  emplovees  in  Australia  wa.s  half  as  great  again  as  in 
1932. 

464.  AVhile  534  persons  were  employed  in  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments  per  10,000  of  the  mean  population  of  the  State  in 
1903,  the  proportion  was  reduced  to  318  in  1932. 


(*)  See  appendix  No.  46  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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465  The  foregoing  facts  are  verified  by  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  statistical  tables. 

466.  It  has  already  been  shown  in  Chapter  10  that  during 
the  period  1922-23  to  1932-33  (both  inclusive),  imports  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  products  from  tlie  rest  of  the  Commonwealth  aggre¬ 
gated  approximately  £85,000,000  in  value,  and  exports  h-om 
Western  Australia  to  other  States  in  the  same  period  wore 
valued  at  api)roximately  £13,000,000. 

467.  Particulars  gleaned  from  the  official  statistics  of  West¬ 
ern  Australia  (Pocket  Year  Book,  1932,  page  45)  show  that 
the  occupational  distribution  of  the  male  population  has 
altered  in  the  decade  1920-30  as  follows : — 


Inthistrv. 

1920. 

1930. 

Productive — 

Industrial  Establishments 

15,194 

12,561 

Gold  Mining 

7,087 

4,452 

Other  Mining  .... 

1,409 

990 

Farming 

14,4:19 

23,289 

Dairying 

874 

:i,619 

Fruit  Growing  .... 

2,8:i8 

3,198 

Pastoral 

5,17.3 

4,601 

Pea  ling 

2,. 504 

777 

FLshing 

514 

692 

Total  . 

.50,032 

54, 1 70 

Government  Railways 

8,083 

7,095 

Government  Tramways 

556 

604 

Private  Railways 

648 

.549 

Private  Tramways  .... 

193 

171 

Motor  Omnibus  Serv'iees 

299 

59  5 1  2 

62  897 

468.  It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  tal)le  that  the  nur 

her  emplo3'^ed  in  industrial  establishments  declined  seriouslj'  in 
an  era  of  great  industrial  expansion  for  the  Commonwealth 
as  a  whole.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  increase  in  the 
number  employed  in  farming,  the  total  employment 
in  the  State  would  have  been  diminished.  It  appears 
clear  that  the  tariff  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  has 
not  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  avenues  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  Western  Australia’s  secondary  industries.  On 
the  contrary,  federation  has  retarded  and  prejudiced 
tiu*  growth  of  manufacturing  industries '  in  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia;  it  has  resti  icted  the  diversitj^  of  occupation,  and  has 
deprived  the  peoi.lc  of  Western  Australia  of  opi)ortunitics  of 
employment. 
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A  “  Protection  *  ’  which  does  not  protect ;  and  a  “  Free 
Trade  ”  that  is  neither  free  nor  fair. 

469.  It  is  with  the  economic  aspect  of  this  protective  taritt 
that  AVestern  Australia  is  mainly  concerned,  and  not  with 
any  abstract  controversy  on  the  respective  merits  of  pro¬ 
tection  as  such,  and  of  the  rival  policy  of  free  trade. 

470.  It  can  be  reiterated  that  interstate  freetrade  does  not 
confer  any  benefit  upon  the  primary  industries  of  AVestern 
Australia,  since  the  price  at  which  wheatgrowers,  pastoralists, 
and  others  purchase  their  machinery,  equipment  and  other  re¬ 
quirements  from  the  manufacturers  of  tlie  Eastern  States  i.s 
equal  to,  or  little  less  than,  the  price  that  would  be  payable 
for  like  articles  if  the  same  were  imported  from  overseas  (he.,, 
cost  plus  heavy  ciistoms  duties,  etc.) ;  and  also  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  the  indirect  burden  of  the  Commonwealth  pro¬ 
tection  “sticks”  on  the  export  industries. 

471.  Western  Australia  is  geographically  isolated  from  the 
Eastern  States,  and  if  AVestern  Australia  had  remained  out 
of  Federation  and  had  she  burdened  her  primary  indus¬ 
tries  by  erecting  around  the  borders  of  the  State  a  tariff 
wall  as  high  as  that  which  to-day  surrounds  Australia^ 
she  would  at  least  have  had  all  the  compensating  advantages 
of  that  tariff  wall,  no  matter  how  ill-conceived  and  illusory  it 
may  have  been.  Industries  similar  to  the  hot-house 
industries  of  Melbourne  and  Sydney — the  “great  Aus¬ 
tralian  Industries”  as  they  are  called  in  the  Eastern  States— 
would  then  have  flourished  in  A\  estern  Australia,  and  would 
hav'e  provided  employment  for  the  urban  population  of  this 
State.  The  farmers  in  the  AA^estern  Australian  wheat  belt  and 
the  population  on  the  g'oldfiehls  would  then  have  been 
able  to  look  to  Perth  and  other  centres  in  AVestern  Australia, 
instead  of  to  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  for  avenues  of  employ¬ 
ment  for  their  sons  and  daughters;  there  would  have  been 
greater  opportunities  for  the  native  born  of  AVestern  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  a  more  extensive  “home ’’market  for  the  primary 
industries  would  have  been  established.  It  may  be  that  the 
system  might  have  crashed  soonei*  or  later ;  but  even  so,  the 
position  then  could  hardly  have  been  worse  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time. 

472.  q’he  provisions  of  the  Oonstihition,  which  have  forbid¬ 
den  and  still  forbid  AV^estern  Australia  from  adopting  such  a 
system  of  State  protection  have  reacted  and  are  reacting  so 
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as  to  deprive  Western  Australia  of  those  benefits  which  she 
would  gain  from  a  policy  of  liigh  i)rotection  for  this  State. 

473.  Whilst  therefore  Western  Australia  bears  the  full  bur¬ 
den  which  accompanies  any  system  of  protection,  she  does  not 
enjoy  any  of  the  compensating  advantages,  which  almost 
invariably  accompany  such  a  system — those  compensating 
advantages,  which  are  supposed  to  outweigh  the  disadvan¬ 
tages,  and  which,  indeed,  afford  the  only  valid  reason  for  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  of  protection  at  all. 

474.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  extraordinarj  and 
intolerable  position,  in  which  Western  Australia  thus  finds 
herself,  has  any  parallel  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

475.  Even  in  its  direct  results,  the  ill-effects  of  the  system 
have  not  been  confined  to  the  industries  of  Western  Australia; 
they  have  also  played  havoc  with  the  Groverimient  finances, 
as  demonstrated  elsewhere  in  this  case. 

Its  effect  upon  the  Cost  of  Essential  Services. 

476.  Before  Federation,  the  material  imported  by  the  State 
Government  for  its  own  purposes  of  developing  the  colony 
was,  of  course,  duty  free.  Under  Federation,  however,  the 
cost  of  material  imported  from  overseas  by  the  State  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  by  local  authorities  is  liable  to  be  increased  by  tlie 
high  duties  imposed  by  the  Commonwealth  tariff.  No  advan¬ 
tage  would  be  gained  if  such  material  were  purchased  from 
the  States  in  Eastern  Australia,  because,  as  has  already  been 
shown  in  this  chapter,  the  cost  will  be  much  the  same,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  Eastern  States  manufacturer, 
and  not  the  Commonwealth,  will  receive  the  benefit  of  such 
increased  cost. 

478.  The  essential  services  in  the  State  for  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Western  Australia  is  responsible,  include  rail¬ 
ways,  tramways,  wharves  and  jetties,  water  supply,  sewer¬ 
age  and  drainage,  electric  light  and  power,  etc.,  many  of 
which  have  been  undertaken  since  Federation.  The  capital 
cost  of  these  essential  services,  as  well  as  of  other  Govern¬ 
mental  services,  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  direct  and 
indirect  burden  of  the  Commonwealth  protection  policy. 

479.  Details  of  the  manner  in  which  tlie  cost  of  cer¬ 
tain  locomotives  purchased  from  Britain  in  1924  was 
increased  by  the  imposition  of  £32,000  customs  duty, 
have  already  been  furnished  in  Chapter  5  of  this  Case. 
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The  cost  per  mile  of  rails  and  fastenings  on  the  Donny- 
brook-Bridgeto-vvii  line  in  1898  was  £730.  The  cost  per  mil<‘ 
for  similar  materials  on  the  Denmark  extension  l)uilt  in  1929 
was  £1,330.  Considered  as  a  whole,  the  increased  cost  in¬ 
curred  in  respect  of  the  i^rovision  of  essential  services 
through  the  incidence  of  the  protection  tariff  is  obvious, 
though  not  easily  measurable.  Clearly,  however,  there  must 
be  a  very  substantial  aggregate  e.xeess  cost  included  in  the 
£33, 000,060  or  more,  which  has  been  expended  by  the  State 
government  since  Federation  in  respect  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  essential  services. 

480.  Similarly,  the  costs  of  the  local  autliorities  of  the  State 
(municipal  councils  and  road  boards)  have  been  seriously 
increased  in  respect  of  the  construction  of  roads,  etc. — in¬ 
volving  a  consequential  increase  in  the  loan  liability  of  the 
local  authority,  and  in  the  aimual  rates  payable  by  its  rate¬ 
payers. 

481.  These  excessive  costs  have  been  such  as  to  retard 
the  necessary  extension  of  essential  services  in  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

482.  In  much  the  same  manner  as  the  costs  of  the  above- 
mentioned  essential  services  have  been  increased  by  the 
policy  of  protection,  so  also  has  the  State  government  been 
required  to  incur  heavy'  additional  capital  outlay  in  respect 
of  many  of  its  land  settlement  development  schemes. 

How  it  Increases  the  State  Public  Debt. 

483.  The  condition  of  Western  Australia’s  finances  since  it 
entered  Federation,  has  been  such  as  to  preclude  the  use  of 
revenue  to  any  great  extent  for  the  construction  of  capital 
works.  The  cost  of  the  land  settlement  and  development 
schemes  and  of  the  essential  services  has  had  to  be  provided 
from  Loan  funds.  In  the  result,  the  public  debt  has  been 
unduly  increased  by  these  excess  costs.  It  is  not  possible  to 
ascertain  what  portion  of  the  public  debt  of  the  State  is  re¬ 
presented  by  such  excess  costs,  but  the  amount  must  be  con¬ 
siderable  indeed. 

484.  From  the  commencement  of  Federation  down  to  1927, 
Western  Australia  had  borrowed,  on  her  own  security,  over 
£34,000,000  in  London.  A  substantial  amount  was  also  bor¬ 
rowed  by  the  State  through  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  course 
of  its  investigations  into  the  result  of  the  combined  circum¬ 
stances  of  overseas  borrowing  and  a  protective  tariff,  the 
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British  Eeoiioiiiic  Mission  in  paragraph  24  of  its  Report  of 
1929,  made  tlie  following  general  observation: — 

“Loan  moneys  raised  overseas  can  only  come  to  Australia  in  tlie  form 
of  ^oods.  These  goods  are  subject  to  the  Customs  duties  provided  for  under 
the  Commonwealth  Tariff  on  importations  into  Australia,  and  are  in  this  way 
taxed  to  an  extent  estimated  at  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  their  value.  The 
result  is  that  this  projKirtion  of  moneys  borrowed  abroad  for  capital  ])ur- 
poses  conies  to  the  Commonwealth  as  revenue  and  is  spent  accordingly.  This 
diversion  of  capital  funds  to  revenue  is  obviously  bad  (inance/'^ 

485.  other  words,”  said  Sir  Hal  Colebatch,  in  com¬ 

menting  upon  the  Report  and  at  the  same  time  explaining 
that  the  rate  of  customs  duty  was  nearer  25  per  cent,  than  the 
rates  quoted  above,  “of  every  million  pounds  sterling 
borrowed  in  London  by  an  Australian  State,  the  sum  of,  say, 
£750,000  Avas  available  to  that  State  for  developmental  work, 
the  remaining  quarter  of  a  million  was  paid  away  in  Customs 
taxation  and  taken  into  ordinary  revenue  by  the  P’ederal 
Govenmient.” 


Its  effect  upon  the  State  Treasury. 

486.  From  wliat  lias  been  set  forth  in  earlier  i»aiagraplis  of 
this  chapter,  it  is  apparent  that  the  increased  loan  expendi¬ 
ture  arising  from  the  increased  cost  of  essential  services  and 
developmental  work  undertaken  by  the  State,  involves  a 
('.onsequential  increase  in  the  interest  payable  by  the  State 
on  its  public  debt.  That  increased  interest  cannot  always  be 
passed  on  in  the  form  of  increased  charges  for  the  services 
in  question;  in  fact  many  services  rendered  by  the  State  are 
of  a  non-reproductive  nature,  such  as  Education,  Police,  and 
Unemployment  Relief.  'Phe  large  annual  expenditure  on 
these  items  is  considerably  increased  by  the  higher  cost  of 
living,  due  to  the  effect  of  the  protective  tariff  on  commodity 
prices.  Even  where  it  has  been  possible  for  these  increased 
charges  to  be  passed  on,  they  have  become  an  added  burden 
upon  the  users  who,  in  many  cases,  are  the  general  public 
of  Western  Australia,  and  not  a  few  particular  persons. 

487.  Other  illustrations  of  the  harmful  effect  upon  tiie  State 
Treasury  are  afforded  by  what  has  already  been  set  forth  in 
Chapter  7  of  this  Case. 

488.  The  broad  geneial  adverse  effects  of  prote<‘tion  ni)on 
the  finances  of  Western  Australia,  the  lessening  of  Western 
Australian  revenue  through  the  concentration  of  population 
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and  industry  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  the  curtail¬ 
ment  ot  incomes,  and  therefore  the  eurtailment  of  income  tax 
and  land  tax,  tlie  loss  of  revenue  which  would  liave  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  j)roduction  which  has  been  lost  or  prevented  by 
protection,  are  all  the  subject  matter  of  an  authoritative 
statement  which  Avill  be  found  in  the  extract  from  the 
conclusions  of  the  Economic  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the 
.\ustralian  Tariff,  as  furnished  in  Chapter  15  of  this  case. 


Its  Burden  upon  Western  Australia  as  compared  with  other 
States  of  the  Commonwealth — The  divergence  of  Interests. 

489.  Before  concluding  this  chapter,  it  may  be  well  to  em¬ 
phasise  in  respect  of  the  enumerated  burdens  of  Australian 
lu-otection  and  interstate  free-trade,  that  those  burdens,  if 
not  entirely  peculiar  to  ^Vestern  Australia,  certainly  evidence 
themselves  in  this  State  to  a  much  greater  extent  and  with 
much  greater  severity  than  in  any  other  State  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  order  to  secure  the 
same  production  as  producers  in  the  Eastern  States,  the 
Western  Australian  wheatgrowers  and  pastoralists,  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  lands  in  Western  Australia,  must 
occu])y,  improve,  and  equip  a  much  larger  area  than  their 
more  fortunately  situated  neighbours.  Hence  costs  (ami 
added  costs)  are  greater  in  Western  Australia  than  in  other 
States.  To  the  extent  to  which  other  States  or  portions  of 
States  experience  some  of  the  burdens  suffered  by  Western 
Australia,  they  do  so  inevitably  because  they  are  part 
of  the  same  economic  unit.  Western  Australia,  however,  is 
not  part  of  that  economic  unit.  There  is  the  greatest 
divergence  between  the  interests  of  the  Western  economic’ 
unit  and  the  Eastern  economic  unit;  and  the  policy  of  Pro¬ 
tection  which  commends  itself  to  the  majority  in  the  Fedei’al 
Parliament,  and  to  their  constituents  in  the  Eastern  economic 
unit,  conflicts  at  every  point  with  the  practical  interests  of 
Western  Australia  as  the  Western  economic  unit. 

490.  About  80  per  cent,  of  Western  .Australia’s  total 
production  comes  from  primary  industries,  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  than  in  any  other  State.  Wheat  bulks  largest,  repre¬ 
senting  more  than  one-quartei'  of  the  total  production  of 
Western  Australia,  a  much  greater  proportion  than  in  any 
other  State.  Factory  production  accounts  for  only  one-fiftli 
of  the  total  production,  a  lower  proportion  than  in  any  other 
State.  The  primary  producers  of  AYestern  Australia  have 
not  the  benefit  of  valuable  home  markets  like  Sydney  and 


^Melbourne — a  fact  wliicli  particularly  impressed  the  Dis¬ 
abilities  Commission,  as  it  must  impress  any  knowledgeable 
observer.  In  1930-31  the  value  of  overseas  exports  from 
Western  Australia  per  head  of  population,  was  more  than 
twice  that  of  any  other  State  of  the  Commonwealth.  Western 
Australia  is  dependent  upon  an  overseas  juarket  for  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  its  i)rincipal  product, 
wheat — a  percentage  which  far  outstrip.s  that  of  all  of  the 
other  States.  Nor  is  this  great  predominance  of  wheat  which 
occurs  exclusively  in  AVestern  Australia,  of  a  casual  or  tem¬ 
porary  nature.  It  exists,  as  has  been  shown,  because  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  this  State  precludes  the  same  diversity 
of  primary  production  as  is  enjoyed  in  other  States.  In  a  word, 
no  other  State  is  so  dependent  upon  primary  production; 
and  no  other  State  is  so  dependent  upon  an  overseas  market 
for  the  disposal  of  that  production.  “No  other  State,  there¬ 
fore,”  it  is  declared  in  a  report  prepared  by  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Melbourne  University  Old  Commei'ce  Students’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  September,  1933,  “is  so  dependent  upon  the  level  of 
export  prices”;  and  it  follows,  as  a  natural  corollary,  that 
Western  Australia  needs  essential  relief  from  all  tariff  bur¬ 
dens,  which  only  serve  to  reduce,  and  indeed,  obliterate,  the 
margin  of  profit  available  in  respect  of  those  industries  upon 
which  the  economic  structure  of  Western  Australia  primarily 
rests. 


491.  Another  relevant  economic  consideration  is  that  which 
arises  in  respect  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  States.  The  Commonwealth  Tariff  Board  (in  their  report 
of  1924,  at  p.  28)  consider  it  is  true  that : — 

hatever  additional  fost  the  policy  of  protcelioii  may  add  to  the  jii'ice 
of  »oods  and  material  imported  by  the  Aastralian  consumer,  the  citizens 
of  the  Eastern  States  gain,  as  a  compensating  advantage,  the  presence  of  a 
large  production  and  manufacture.  Such  is  not  the  ease  with  Western 
Australia,  which  is  so  placed  that  at  present  it  has  to  bear  whatever  burden 
may  arise  under  tlie  protectionist  tariff  without  reaping  any  of  tlie  accom¬ 
panying  advantages.  ’  ’ 


>\ltliongh  protection  has  undoubtedly  benefited  other 
States  of  tbe  Commonwealth  in  the  manner  already  described, 
it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  actually  penalised  the  secondary 
industries  of  Western  Australia. 


^  492.  So  far  as  the  effect  of  the  Federal  fiscal  policy  upon  tlie 
finances  of  the  respective  States  is  concerned,  it  has  been 

nni„n’  I’rof.ssor  D.  B.  Copland,  and  Messrs.  J.  A. 
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shown  that  the  economic  disabilities  suffered  by  Western 
Australia  as  a  result  of  such  policy  and  the  economic  benefits 
which  have  accrued  therefrom  to  other  States  are  corres¬ 
pondingly  reflected  in  tlie  finances  of  the  respective  State 
Treasuries. 

493.  Finally,  in  the  matter  of  international  trade  and  the 
imposition  of  embargoes  and  prohibitive  duties  upon  foreign 
manufactures,  for  the  benefit  of  manufacturers  in  the  East¬ 
ern  States,  it  will  be  found  that  when  foreign  countries  adopt 
retaliatory  measures  by  the  exclusion  from  their  markets  of 
Australian  produce,  such  as  wheat,  meat,  etc.  (as  has  been 
done  by  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium),  it  is  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  which  particularly  suffers  from  the  loss  of  such  export 
markets  for  its  principal  products. 


APPENDIX  No.  36. 


DISABILITIES  OF  WESTERN  AUSTRxYLIA  UNDER  FEDERATION 
AS  APPLIED  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

(By  John  Thomson,  General  Manag^er,  Westralian  Farmers,  Ltd.) 

In  1910  average  agricultural  land  could  be  cleared  for  £1  per  acre,  but 
this  cost  stemlily  increased  until  from  19*20  to  1931  the  rate  of  40s.  per  acre 
had  to  be  paid  for  clearing  similar  land. 

During  the  period  1920  to  1931  the  major  settlements  in  AVestem  Aus¬ 
tralia  took  place,  the  increased  acreage  cleared  being  from  7,325,000  acres 
to  14,407,000  acres.  In  this  period  a  lai-ge  acreage  of  heavily  timbered 
land  in  the  South-West  was  cleared  and  is  included  in  these  figures,  but  there 
was  also  a  considerable  acreage  of  lighter  mallee  country  cleared  in  the  Wheat 
Belt,  and  it  is  considered  that  land  costing  in  1910  20s.  per  acre  to  clear 
would  be  a  fair  average  over  the  whole  period. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  7,100,000  acres  were  cleared  from  1920  to 
1931,  during  the  most  expensive  period  when  average  land  cost  40s.  per  acre 
to  clear  as  compared  with  20s.  per  acre,  in  earlier  years.  This  is  equal  to 
a  cost  of  £7,100,000,  and  interest  on  this  sum  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  is 
equal  to  £420,000  per  annum.  The  average  wheat  farmer  had  1,000  acres 
of  land,  of  which  one-third  would  be  in  crop  annually  and  with  an  average 
of  11  bushels  to  the  acre  this  interest  charge  on  tlie  added  cost  of  clearing 
is  31/^d.  per  bushel. 


Farm  Machinery. 

I  attach  hereto  a  statement  for  machinery  imported  by  my  Company, 
and  on  the  sheet  marked  “XX”  will  be  found,  under  the  letter  “A,”  the  retail 
price  of  each  machine  in  Canada,  showing  that  the  total  for  one  of  each  of 
these  machines  would  be  £99  4s.  Id.  Under  the  letter  “B”  is  shown  the  price 
charged  by  H.  V.  McKay  at  the  same  time,  1930,  for  the  same  machines, 
and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  Australian  price  is  equal  to  £233  5s.,  thus  the 
Canadian  price  is  only  42  per  cent,  of  the  Australian  price. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  following  figures,  I  have  a.ssumed  that  if  Austra¬ 
lia  were  a  free  trade  country  it  would  be  able  to  manufacture  agricultural 
machinery  as  cheaply  as  Canada,  and  for  that  reason  a  similar  reduction 
could  be  made  in  the  retail  price  of  all  machinery  purchased  by  the  wheat 
faimer.  I  nfoi*tunateIy,  1  liave  not  had  time  to  investigate  the  tmth  or 
otherwise  of  this  assumption  and  am  inclined  to  think  that,  on  closer  investi¬ 
gation,  it  would  lequire  some  modification.  However,  the  figures  will  prob¬ 
ably  serve  as  a  basis  which  you  may  be  able  to  adjust  upon  inquiry. 


Average  farm  maihiiiery  eciuipnient  would  be  as  follows: — 


£ 

Header  Harvester  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1<5^^ 

Binder  ...  .  78 

Combined  Drill  and  Cultivator  '  ...  ...  ...  85 

Plough  ...  .  60 

Harrows  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  •••  •••  20 

Duckfoot  Cultivator  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  60 

Chaffcutter  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  35 

Engine  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ••• 

Shearing  Plant  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  50 

Separator  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  6 

Wool  Press  ...  ...  ...  ...  30 


Wagon 

Rabbit  Exterminator 
Poison  Cart 
Windmill  ... 

Spring  Cart 
Grader  and  Pickier 
Sundries 


£1,000 


This  e^juipment  would  be  for  a  1,000  acre  fann  with  300  to  400  acres 
in  crop.  Based  on  the  max?hinery  already  referred  to,  £580  of  this  sum 
would  represent  the  increased  Australian  price  and  interest  on  this  at  0  per 
cent,  would  he  equal  to  £34  IGs.  per  annum.  Assuming  that  the  average 
life  of  the  machinery  would  be  10  years,  depreciation  would  be  £.58  per 
annum,  a  total  annual  extra  cost  of  £92  16s.  9d.  This  average  would  prob¬ 
ably  apply  to  about  18,000  agriculturalists,  as  in  fruit  growing  and  dairying, 
although  the  items  may  vary,  the  net  result  would  probably  be  very  close 
to  that  of  wheat  farming. 

Taking  £90  per  annum  multiplied  by  18,000  fanners,  we  arrive  at  the 
enormous  annual  cost  of  this  added  machinery  of  £1,620,000  Tt  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  there  is  room  for  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  the 
figures  upon  which  this  calculation  is  based  and  the  amount  paid  by  fanners 
annually  on  account  of  the  Australian  Tariff  Policy  would  still  bo  ver\’  con¬ 
siderable. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  cost  per  bushel  to  the  wheat  fanner  on  4,000 
bushels,  of  this  added  cost  on  machinery  is  equivalent  to  o^/^d.  per  bushel. 


Shipping  Freight, 

The  Australian  Tariff  has  led  to  what  is  generally  kiiOAvn  as  one  way 
irairie  in  overseas  freights,  thus  the  exports  vei-y  greatly  exceed  the  imports. 

Western  Australian  total  exports  overseas  for  the  your  ended  30th  June, 
1932,  were  approximately  1,221,000  tons  as  against  imports  from  overseas  of 
376,000  tons.  This  shows  a  balance  of  845,000  tons  of  space  which  would 
have  to  be  brought  out  in  ballast  or  unfilled.  The  cost  of  bringing  a  vessel 
with  ballast  from  Europe^in  ports  would  be  roughly  6s.  8d.  per  ton  via  the 
Cape,  thus  escaping  Suez  Canal  dues. 
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It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  cost  of  bringing:  vessels  out  in  ballast 
or  only  partly  loaded  to  take  our  exports  away  would  be  roughly  £281,600 
per  annum.  On  the  other  hand  we  import  from  the  Eastern  States  213,000 
tons  with  an  export  of  24,000  tons,  so  that  vessels  go  from  here  to  the  East¬ 
ern  States  almost  empty,  and  assuming  the  cost  at  5s.  per  ton,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  low,  the  total  to  be  paid  by  West  Australian  people  is  £47,250. 

Therefore,  the  total  loss  of  Western  Australia,  due  to  the  one  way  tralhc 
resulting  from  the  Commonwealth  policy  is  about  £329,000  per  armuni.  The 
cost  to  the  wheatgrower  pei*  bushel  to  bring  out  freight  to  retuni  his  wheat 
is  about  2  l/3rd  pence  per  bushel. 


Agneultural  activity  in  Western  Australia  provides  employment  for 
33,000  people.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  Australian  tariff  increased 
the  cost  of  an  Australian  family  by  £23  5s.  per  annum,  as  compared  with 
free  trade  Great  Britain.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  20,000  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  people  employed  in  agriculture  were  .supporters  of  families,  the 
total  annual  cost  borne  by  agriculture  under  this  head  would  be  £465,000. 

Assuming  that  on  the  average  V/j  families  are  supported  on  a  wheat 
farm,  the  added  cost  under  this  item  would  be  2d.  per  bushel  on  the  wheat 
produced  annually. 


Summarising  the  additional  costs  borne  by  Western  Australian  agricul¬ 
ture  due  to  the  policy  of  protection  adopted  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus¬ 
tralia — 


Main  Items. 

Land  Clearing  ... 

Farm  Machinery 
Shipping  Freight 
Cost  of  Living  ... 


Annual  Cost  to 
Western  Australia. 
£ 

426,000 

1,620,(XK) 

320,000 

465,0(K> 


Per  Bushel  Cost  to 
W.A.  Wheat-grower, 
s.  H. 


0 

0 

0 


:u 

oj 

2* 

2 


Total  of  four  major  items  ...  £2,840,000 


1  U 


Other  costs  arc  incurred  by  Agriculture,  <uc!i  as  wire  for  fcucimz,  etc., 
as  well  as  for  services  such  as  railage,  eartiuir.  wheat  handling,  etc. 


.JOHN  TIIO.MSON. 


XX.  STATEMh:XT  OF  MACIllXEUV  IMPOKTS. 

landed  cost  of  binders  and  mowers,  ex  s.s.  ''Temple  MoaC'  from  Frost 
and  Wood,  Canada  Date  18th  August,  1930,  and  comparison  wi'th  Austra¬ 
lian  nianiifacturers’  prices: — 


Particulars  of  Machinery 
Imported. 


5  No.  5  Binders,  6ft.  cut... 
8  No.  o  Binders,  7ft.  cut ... 
13  I)rop  Sheaf  Carriers  ... 
12  No.  8  Mowers,  4ft.  6in.... 
1 6  No .  9  Mowers,  3ft.  0in . . . . 


Selling  Price  (A). 

Landed 
Cost  Price 
(including 

vSelling  Price 
(B)  of  similar 
machines 

E.xcess  of 
Australian 
over 

$ 

£ 

8. 

d. 

duty,  etc.) 
(£A). 

£  s.  d. 

made  in 
Australia. 

£  8.  d. 

imported 

Prices. 

£  8.  d. 

(172) 

35 

8 

8 

61  4  3 

78  0  0 

(190) 

39 

2 

11 

67  12  6 

95  0  0 

(7-50) 

1 

10 

11 

2  13  8 

(68-60) 

12 

1 

1 

20  6  11 

33  *’()  0 

(63-50) 

11 

0 

6 

18  12  2 

27  5  0 

£9»  4  1  £170  9  6  £233  6  0  £62  16  0 
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Charges — 

Duty 
Freight 
Wharfage 
Cartage 
Insurance 
Exchange  -F  5  % 
Agency 
Entry 

Commission 
Cases,  etc.  ... 

Bill  of  Lading  .. 
Sundry 


Handling  ChargeSf  etc..,  on  Imjiorte^l  Machinery, 


Total. 

£  8.  d. 

412  13  2 
71  12  3 

19  11  6 

6  13  9 

7  114 

65  5  6 

2  2  0 


Binders. 

£  8.  d. 

256  12  7 

47  14  10 
13  1  0 

4  9  6 

4  14  2 
43  10  0 

19  6 


Mowers. 

£  8.  d. 

156  0  7 

23  17  5 
6  10  6 
2  4  3 

2  17  2 

21  15  6 

0  12  6 


£585  9  6  £371  11  7  £213  17  11 


WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 


Season 

ended 

.\ereage  Cropped,  Cleared,  etc. 

j  New 

Previously 

;  Ilinu- 

last  day 
of  Feb¬ 

Under 

Crop. 

I  Artifici- 
jally  sown 

I  (bound 
!  pie  pared 

Land 

in 

cropped, 
now  used 

^  barked 
or 

Total 

Acreage. 

1 

ruary — 

;  gra-sses. 

for  next 
season. 

Fallow. 

!for  grazing, 
etc. 

|)art  ially 
cleared. 

! 

i  acres- 

acres. 

!  acres. 

I  acres. 

1  acres. 

' 

acres. 

1  acres. 

1910  ... 

‘  722,085 

9,017 

:  223,487 

i  284,267 

332,142 

3,114,608 

1  4,685,606 

1911  ... 

!  8;)5,024 

8,348 

252,537 

i  299,144 

454,6(i4 

3,440.115 

1  5,309,832 

1912  ... 

;  1,072,653 

5,760 

293,663 

367,337 

521,916 

3,3S9.3iX) 

5,650,629 

1913  ... 

f  1,199,991 

5,168 

386,647 

639,582 

632,999 

3,850,198 

!  6.714,585 

1914  ... 

1,537,923 

i  6,919 

430,775 

7.54,844 

800,!)81 

3,789,091 

1  7,320,533 

1915  ... 

1,867,547 

1  8,025 

i  391,402 

832,922 

914,445 

3,534,427 

1  7,548,768 

1916  ... 

2,189,456 

i  9,119 

293,625 

686,421 

1,058,171 

3,819,582 

8,056,374 

1917  ... 

2,004,944 

t  8,327 

362,795 

743,093 

1,388,514 

3,514,876 

!  8,022,549 

1918  ... 

1,679,772 

:  11,769 

115,862 

'  662,534 

1,706,230 

3,411,653 

j  7,587,820 

1919  ... 

1,605,088 

i  14,158  I 

!  118,409 

726, 6:K) 

1,1K)2,094 

3  216,337  1 

i  7,582,716 

1920  ... 

1,628,163 

-  16,672 

156,135 

676,271 

1,925,424 

2,922,854  ' 

‘  7,325,519 

1921  ... 

1,804,986 

1  17,265 

211,685 

762.249 

1,885,475 

2,901,612 

7,583,272 

1922  ... 

1,901,680 

I  18,441 

298,699 

894,789  i 

1,923,021 

2,667,612 

7,704,242 

1923  ... 

2,274,998 

!  25,377 

382,994 

977,522  1 

2,125,459 

2,518,882 

8,305,232 

1924  ... 

2,323,070 

38,022  j 

408,156 

1,232,030  : 

2,234,820 

2,660,106 

8,896,204 

1925  ... 

2,710,856 

60,257 

410,599 

1,353,522  i 

2,215,500 

2,349,199 

9,099,933 

1926  ... 

2,932,110 

89,170 

-  460,021 

1,594,581  : 

2,417,072  : 

2,264,235 

9,757,189 

1927  ... 

3,324,523 

128,751 

527,474 

1,677,372 

2,592.887  i 

2.223.165 

10,474,172 

1928  ... 

3,720,100 

169,105 

666,602 

1,849,533 

2,884,919  ' 

2,196,544 

11,486,803 

1929  ... 

4,259,269 

243,560 

800,300 

2,284,040  : 

3,159,834  i 

2,180,790 

12,927,703 

1930  ... 

4,566,001 

323,925 

774,654 

2,597,846 

3,544,650  i 

1,996,234 

13,803,310 

1931  ... 

4,792,017 

339,371  ! 

481,490 

2,821,639  ; 

4,101,414 

1,871,825 

14,407,756 

1932  ... 

3,961,459 

370,935  1 

214,665 

2,567,720  1 

5,317,899 

1,780,091 

14,212,769 

1933  ... 

a4,259,000 

427,847 

150,511 

2,707,197  i 

4,863,540  ; 

1,785,952 

1 

14.194,047 

a  liable  to  slight  revision. 


REPRESENTATIVK  GROUP  OF  REAPER  AND  HINDFR,  MOWER,  HAY  RAKE,  AND  KNIFE  GRINDER  REPAIRS 
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APPENDIX  No.  38. 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  MACHINERY  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  FEDERATION. 


Year  1901.  Year  1925.  Year  1927. 


Year  lUU  . 


Plouprh,  4-furrow  Stump-Jump  Mould  Eoarcl  . 
Plougli,  O-fiirrow  Stump-Jump  Mould  Board  . 

Shares,  per  dozen . 

Seed  Drill,  1«  disc  . 

Spring-tyne  Cultivator  (17  tynes) 

^t  Harrows,  per  section 

Bar . 

Harvester,  Oft.  (largest  size  made) 

Reaper  and  Binder,  6ft.,  ranging  from 

Chaff  Cutter,  3-knlfe,  OJin.  mouth 

Wagon  (5  tons)  .  . 

Spring  Cart  . 

Do.  (15  cwt.)  . 

Seed  Grader  ...  ...  . 

Harness — Collars  ...  ...  . 

Hames  ... 

Winkers . 

WMre  Netting,  36  x  4  x  16  (i>er  mile) 

Wire  Netting,  Rabbit-proof,  Quality  A,"  42 

11x17  (per  mile)  . 

Wire  Netting,  Rabbit-proof,  Quality  “  A,”  42  x 

11  X  17  (per  mile)  . 

Barbed  Wire  . 

Galvanised  Cor.  Iron  (per  ton) . 


X 


Shearing  Machines  (overhead  type)  (per  stand) ... 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

f 

8. 

d. 

25 

0 

0 

62 

0 

0 

53 

0 

0 

41 

14 

0 

29 

0 

0 

78 

10 

0 

61 

0 

0 

60 

9 

0 

1 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

12 

0 

40 

0 

0 

77 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

67 

15 

0 

16 

10 

0 

21 

0 

0 

23 

10 

0 

24 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

11 

6 

1 

8 

9 

1 

5 

0 

2 

12 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

19 

6 

90 

0 

0 

147 

0 

0 

136 

0 

0 

118 

4 

0 

36 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 

92 

0 

0 

2} 

76 

0 

0 

76 

11 

0 

15 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

25 

7 

0 

60 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

77 

0 

0 

84 

0 

0 

17 

10 

0 

35 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

... 

35 

0 

0 

15 

”6 

0 

35 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

12 

6 

1 

7 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0 

10 

6 

0 

12 

6 

0 

8 

0 

12 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

52 

10 

0 

52 

10 

0 

43 

10 

0 

25 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

37 

10 

0 

14 

10 

0 

29 

10 

0 

27 

10 

0 

26 

0 

0 

20 

5 

0 

30 

5 

0 

27 

10 

0 

26 

5 

0 

Year  1916. 

Year 

1924. 

Y'ear 

1933. 

£  s.  d. 

£ 

8.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

12  12  0 

22 

7  0 

22 

8  8 
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APPENDIX  No.  39. 

Whea*. 


COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Averatje  figures  covering  12  typical  farms  as  s'uppliM  by  the  Hon.  T.  H, 
Bath  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Disabilities  of  the  Agricultural 
Industry  of  Western  A^ietralii. 


Horse  Traction  (No  Sheep). 

Average  acreage.... 

Estimated  cropped  for  market 
Average  yield 

30  acres  used  for  growing  40  tons  hay  for  8  horses. 
20  acres  used  for  growing  seed  wheat. 

Total  area  cropped 


Superphosphate 

Wages  (excluding  own  remuneration) 
^Machinery  parts  and  repairs 
Oil,  bluestone,  and  sundries 
Cornsack>  and  twine  .... 

Rates  and  taxes 

Intere.st  on  borrowed  money 

In.surance 


Notes  : 


1,002  acres 
280  „ 
4,106  bushels 


330  acres 

£  s.  d. 
102  14  0 

184  18  0 

52  2  0 

31  6  0 

76  10  0 

32  8  0 

115  14  0 

30  14  0 


£626  6  0 


(1)  These  costs  do  not  include — 

(a)  Farmer’s  own  remuneration. 

(b)  Oats  for  horses. 

(c)  Depreciation. 

(2)  The  above  cost  is  equivalent  to  44s.  9d.  per  acre  of  acres  marketed 

=  3s.  per  bushel,  or  38s.  per  acre  cropped. 

(3)  Adding  4s.  per  acre  of  acreage  marketed  to  cover  depreciation, 

and  assuming  that  for  a  relatively  small  area  (  ropped  the  wages 
(£184  18s.),  would  p  ovide  the  farmer  with  sustenance  and  casual 
wages,  the  co.sts  work  out  at  498.  and  41s.  5d.  per  acre  respect¬ 
ively,  or  3s.  3d.  per  bushel  marketed. 


Memo.— The  interest  rates  on  mortgages  have  since  been  reduced.  The 
rate  now  chargeable  by  the  Agricultural  Bank  is  5  per  cent.  As  a  general 
rule  the  rate  chargeable  by  the  Associated  Banks  is  51/2  per  cent. 
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APPENDIX  No.  40. 

Whea\ 

COvST  OF  PRODUCTION— HORSE  TRACTION. 

Royaf  Commission  Estimate. 

Cropping  r>00  acres —  60  ac  es  cut  fo  Feetl 

42  acres  Seed  and  Oii.^t. 

102  acres  withheld  from  market. 


Basis  12  Btishels  Average — A’  *  Sheep. 

£ 

Superphosphate  at  £4  10s.  p>er  ton  (84  lbs.  to  acre)  ....  ....  90 

Sustenance  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  120 

Wages  (including  Sustenance)  ...^  ....  ....  ....  ....  115 

Spare  Parts  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  50 

Insurance  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  30 

Sacks  at  8s.  6d.,  including  Freight  for  440  acres  (including  new 

•sacks  for  seed,  old  seed  sack  used  for  oat.s)  =  150  do/xn  ....  64 

Cartage,  9d.  per  ton  mile  (Average  10  mile  — 1,600  bags)  ....  ....  50 

Pickling  and  Grading,  4d.  per  acre  ....  ....  ....  ....  9 

Oil,  Grease,  etc.  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  15 

Depreciation  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  135 

Interest  on  Mortgage  at  6  per  cent.  ....  ....  ....  ....  93 

Rates  and  Taxes  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  48 


£819 


=  41s.  2d.  per  aci  e  of  marketable  area  =  3s.  5d.  per  bushel  on  12-bu  hel 
average  ; 

or  32s.  9d.  per  acre  of  cropped  area  =  2s.  9d.  per  bushel  on  12-bu  ho' 
average. 

Note. — The  above  assumes  the  farmer  has  sufficient  seed  and  fe<  d  to 
put  in  and  take  off  the  crop. 


Memo. — The  interest  rates  on  mortgages  have  since  been  reduced.  The 
rate  now  chargeable  by  the  Agricultural  Bank  is  5  per  cent.  As  a  general 
rule  the  rate  chargeable  by  the  Associated  Banks  is  5^2  cent. 
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APPENDIX  No.  41. 

]Yheat. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION— POWER  TRACTION. 

Royal  Commission  Estimate, 

CroppiiiJi  500  acres —  42  acres  for  Seed  and  Fted. 

458  acres  for  Market. 

500  acres. 


Basis  12  Bnshels  Average — No  Sheep, 


£ 

Fuel  and  Oil  (at  Is.  8d.  and  6s.  9d.  per  gallon' — 

Ploughing^  1  Cultivator,  and  Seeding  ....  ....  ....  135 

Harvesting  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  35 

Carting  10  mile.s  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  22 

Superphosphate,  including  Freight  (84  lbs.  to  acre)  ....  ....  90 

Saeks,  8s.  6d.  per  dozen,  including  freight  (167  dozen)  ....  ....  71 

Insurance  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  30 

Sustenance  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  120 

Wages  (including  Sustenance)  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  115 

Parts  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  75 

Pickling  and  Grading  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  9 

D.^preciation  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  175 

Interest  on  Mortgage  at  6  per  cent.  ....  ....  ....  ....  93 

Rates,  Taxes,  and  Licenses  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  48 

Oil,  Grease,  etc.  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  15 


£1,033 


=  45s.  Id.  per  acre  of  marketable  area  =  3s.  9d.  per  bushel  at  12-biishol 
average  ; 

or  41s.  4d.  per  acre  of  cropped  area  =  38.  5 •3d.  pe  *  bushel  at  12-bushel 
average. 

Note. — The  above  figures  assume  tha  the  farmer  has  sufficient  seed 
to  put  in  the  crop. 


Jleffio, — The  interest  rates  on  mortgages  have  since  been  reduced.  The- 
rate  now  chargeable  by  the  Agricultural  Bank  is  5  per  cent.  As  a  general 
rule  the  rate  chargeable  the  Associated  Hanks  is  5y2  per  cent. 
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APPENDIX  No.  42. 

A  NOTE  ON  THE  DISABILITIES  OF  THE  PASTORAL  INDUSTRY  IN 
WESTERN  AUSTRALIA  DUE  TO  FEDERATION. 

The  following  remarks  are  extracted  from  a  statement  recently  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Sanderson,  Secretary  of  the  Pastoralists’  Association 
of  Western  Australia,  for  the  State  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  evi- 
<lence  for  submission  to  the  State  Grants  Commission: — 

'^In  the  older  established  States,  much  of  the  development  work  in 
the  primarj^  industries  was  completed  prior  to  the  imposition  of  high 
tariffs.  Western  Australia,  on  the  other  hand,  only  really  commenced  to 
develop  her  pastoral  and  agricultural  lands  during  a  period  of  rising 
protective  duties,  amounting  in  many  cases  to  prohibition  of  imports. 

‘‘We  refer  to  the  Statistical  Register  for  the  year  1951-32  Part  X, 
page  64,  Table  36,  wherein  is  recorded  the  huge  increase  in  the  number 
of  sheep  depastured  in  this  State,  between  1924  and  the  present  year. 


Year.  N' 

1024  . 

1025  . 

1926  . 

1927  . 

1028  . 

1920  . 

1930  . 

1931  . 

1932  . 

1933  . 


>.  of  Sheep. 
ri.306,.564 
0.86 1,70.5 
7,458,706 
8,447,480 
8,043,002 
9,556,823 
0,882,761 
10,098,104 

10,417,031  (obtained  from  State 
Statistician) 

1 0, 500,000  ( Plstiinatod ) 


“Reference  to  these  figures  will  disclose  that  the  heavy  increases  took 
place  during  the  peak  period  of  the  tariff. 

“Were  the  advances  made  by  Banks  and  Financial  Houses  available, 
they  would  probably  <lisclose  that  heavy  borrowings  for  development  pur¬ 
poses  were  incj^rred  during  the  same  period. 

“In  giving  consideration  to  this  matter  it  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  lands  of  this 
State  is  much  lighter  than  that  of  our  more  fortunately  situated  neigh¬ 
bours.  It  is  estimated  that  one  sheep  to  25  acres  is  the  average  can*ying 
capacity  of  the  pastoral  area  in  Western  Australia.  In  the  agricultural 
areas  it  is  hard  to  arrive  at  any  exact  figure.  The  farming  lands  gener¬ 
ally  are  of  light  soils.  It  is  in  a  comparatively  small  area  in  the  Mid¬ 
lands  that  any  heavy  growth  of  pastures  can  be  obtained  and  this  only 
with  the  liberal  application  of  top  dressing  with  artificial  manures. 

“The  additional  improvements  necessary,  therefore,  to  develop  coimti'T 
in  this  State  as  compared  with  the  heavier  carrying  country  of  the  East- 
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trn  States  can  best  be  exemplified  by  taking  the  amount  of  fencing,  water 
improvements,  etc.,  necesary  to  carry  3,200  sheep  on  pastoral  country  in 
this  State  as  compared  with  that  of,  say  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria. 

A  paddock,  3.17  miles  square  requiring  a  total  surround  of  12.68 
miles  of  fencing  would  enclose  an  area  of  0,400  acres,  and  would 
would  carry  3,200  sheep  on  two  acres  to  one  sheep  country. 
One  central  water  supply  would  be  sufiicicnt  for  such  an  area. 
There  is  very  little  of  such  pastoral  country  in  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

*^2.  A  paddock  11.18  miles  square,  requiring  a  total  surround  of  44^^ 
miles  of  fencing  would  enclose  an  area  of  80,000  acres,  and 
would  carry  3,200  sheep,  of  25  acres  to  one  sheep  country — the 
average  of  the  pastoral  areas  of  this  State.  Such  an  area 
would  necessitate  two  sub-divisional  sheep  fences,  totalling  ap¬ 
proximately  an  additional  22  1-3  miles  and  the  provision  of  at 
least  five  to  six  water  supplies. 

^^The  light  carrying  nature  of  our  pastoral  areas  necessitates  big 
holdings,  and  big  holdings  mean  long  distances  for  transport  both  for  de¬ 
velopmental  materials,  stores  and  produce.  Such  costs  are  in  addition  to 
tariff  imposts. 

*^As  there  are  still  big  areas  of  vacant  country  suitable  for  pastoral 
pursuits  in  this  State,  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that  had  the  tariff  been  less 
seA'ere  during  the  period  of  high  wool  prices,  much  more  of  our  country 
would  have  been  developed,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  our  produc¬ 
tion  of  wool. 

“The  tanff  acts  as  an  imi)ost  on  the  primaiw  producers  of  this  State, 
without  any  offsetting  advantage.  The  secondary  industries  established 
in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  under  protection,  and  w’hich  employ 
such  numbers  of  people,  at  least  provide  a  local  market  for  much  of  the 
primary’  produce  of  those  States,  "whereas  w*e  hav^e  to  relv  mainly  on 
export.  In  other  words,  the  producers  of  Western  Australia  help  by 
tariff  taxation  to  maintain,  in  the  Eastern  States,  markets  fn  w^hich  they 
are  not  able  to  participate.  Tt  is  admitted  that  this  geographical  iso¬ 
lation  from  home  markets  and  the  light  carry  capacity  of  oiir  State  lands 
are  the  cause  of  many  of  our  disabilities,  but  what  has  been  said  goes  to 
prove  that  the  fiscal  policy  of  Australia  is  inimical  to  the  development 
and  welfare  of  Western  Australia.” 

The  demands  of  the  Metropolitan  Sheep  Market  are  more  than  catered 
for  by  the  growers  in  the  South-West  and  in  the  Murchison,  and  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  their  surplus  sheep  has  become  a  real  problem  for  the  pa.storalists 
engaged  in  wool-growing  in  the  North-West.  Java  and  Singapore,  which 
are  only  a  few  days  sail  from  the  North-AVest  ports  of  the  State,  would 
ordinarily  provide  a  natural  outlet  for  the  disposal  of  a  large  quantity 
of  these  surplus  sheep,  and  cattle  too.  The  sugar  embargo,  however, 
has  seriously  affected  the  position.  Quite  apart  from  the  aspect  of 
retaliation,  i.e.,  the  disinclination  of  Java  to  purchase  Western  Austra¬ 
lia^  s  products  since  Western  Australia  cannot  purchase  the  natural 
product  of  Java — the  pastoralists^  costs  are  adversely  affected  even  though 
the  market  be  not  closed  against  them  by  an  action  on  the  part  of  Java. 
As  a  result  of  the  shortage  of  cargo  on  steamers  trading  betiveen  this 
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State  and  the  Near  East,  the  freight  which  must  normally  be  charged  in 
respect  of  sheep  does  not  permit  of  the  profitable  expansion  ot  such  trade 
Avith  Java  and  Singapore. 

In  like  manner,  and  through  no  fault  of  the  Shipping  Companies,  the 
pastoralists  are  penalised  in  respect  of  the  freights  payable  by  them 
along  the  Western  Australian  coast.  Giving  evidence  before  the  Sugar 
Enquiry  Committee  in  September,  1930,  Mr.  Sanderson  declared  that  'Gf 
full  cargoes  were  obtained  on  steamers  trading  between  Fremantle  and 
Singapore,  the  present  high  freights  charged  on  wool,  livestock,  provisions 
and  developmental  materials  could  be  reduced  and  tbe  pastoral  industry 
would  benefit.’^  It  is  rea.sonable  to  suppose  that  were  we  permitted  to  ob¬ 
tain  our  sugar  from  this  country,  the  resulting  increased  cargoes  available 
— sugar,  cattle,  sheep,  jams,  canned  fruits,  and  flour — would  influence  a 
lower  rate  of  freight,  not  only  to  the  Near  East  but  also  to  intermediate 
ports  on  the  North-West  coast  of  this  State.  ‘^Before  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  embargo,^’  declared  Mr.  Sanderson,  ^^we  were  opening  up 
quite  a  good  trade  in  cattle  with  Java,  but  since  we  have  cea.sed  to  take 
their  sugar,  our  trade  in  this  connection  has  seriously  fallen  off.''  The 
trade  of  which  Mr.  Sanderson  then  despaired,  has  since  entirely  disap- 
pec.  red. 

Concerning  retaliatory  action  by  other  countries,  another  example  of 
the  grave  possibilities  in  this  direction  is  afforded  by  the  action  of  Belgium 
in  consequence  of  the  recently  imposed  Glass  Embargo  Although  it  had 
enjoyed  protection  by  tariff  rates  ranging  up  to  an  equivalent  of  175  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  the  Australian  Window  Glass  Proprietary,  Ltd.,  of  Syd¬ 
ney,  declared  before  the  Tariff  Board  that  no  duty  would  be  effective  that 
did  not  give  their  factory  a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  glass  for  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  market.  The  company  prevailed  upon  the  Federal  Government  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  glass,  of  which  commodity  Belgium  was  one 
of  the  principal  suppliers.  The  embargo  was  not  limited  to  Belgium 
glass;  it  operated  against  the  importation  of  all  glass,  including  that  which 
IS  manufactured  in  Lancashire.  The  people  of  Western  Australia  are  not 
at  all  interested  in  tlni  glass  industry  at  Sydney,  except,  of  coui*se,  in  their 
objection  to  the  exorbitant  cost  of  such  an  essential  material;  but  since 
Belgium  purchases  practically  the  whole  of  the  output  of  the  Wyndham 
Meat  Works,  the  people  of'  Western  Australia,  particularly  the  East  Kim¬ 
berley  cattle  producers,  aie  vitally  affected  when  Belgium,  by  way  of  reply 
to  the  Glass  Embargo,  announced  its  intention  to  cea.<o  the  purchase  of 
Australian  meat  which  had  hitherto  been  made  by  the  Belgium  War  Offlce. 
Belgium  is  the  cliiet*  custoiuer  of  the  Wyndham  Meat  Works  (in  respect  of 
which  the  Government  of  Western  Australia  has  expended  some  .€1.250,000; 
and  has  during  the  ])ast  eight  years  sustained  an  aggregate  working 
los.s  of  over  £550,000  plus  interest),  and  the  Premier  has  .announced  that 
the  Works  woubl  not  be  able  to  carry  on  without  such  trade.  Apart 
from  the  direct  result  of  about  350  men  being  thrown  out  of  work,  the 
declining  industry  of  cattle-rai.siug  would  receive  a  further  set-back  with 
an  adverse  effect  upon  the  State  generally.  The  High  Commissioner  for 
Australia  in  London,  lias  been  negotiating  with  the  Belgium  Govemment 
regarding  trade  lietween  the  two  countries,  but  the  outlook  for  W  estem 
Australia  has  not  improved  as  is  fully  evidenced  by  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  by  the  Consul-General  for  Belgium  in  Australia,  to  the  Consul 
for  Belgium  in  Western  Australia  and  published  in  the  ‘'West  Australian" 
of  24th  January,  1934: — 
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have  read  in  the  Press  of  AVestern  Australia  that  the  Belgian 
Government  has  concluded  with  the  Commonwealth  Government  an  ar¬ 
rangement  dated  ‘London,  December  15/  by  which  the  two  countries 
undertake  not  to  apply  any  discriminatory  measure  during  a  period  of  six 
months,  in  which  they  shall  negotiate  for  a  reciprocal  commercial  treaty. 
But  the  Belgian  Government  has  kept  out  of  that  arrangement  the  embargo 
against  Australian  meat  except  in  direct  proportion  to  the  value  of  window 
glass  which  might  be  admitted  to  Australia  as  from  December  15  last.  The 
prohibition  against  the  importation  of  glass  being  maintained  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Government,  Australian  meat  is  debarred  from  entry  into  Bel¬ 
gium. 

would  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  inquire  urgently,  both  in 
Government  circles  and  among  the  parties  concerned,  whether  this  position 
is  fully  understood  and  whether  those  interested  are  prepared  to  alloAV 
their  interests  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  for  those 
of  the  monopoly  of  the  Australian  Window  Glass  Company,  of  New  South 
Wales.  It  Avould  be  your  duty,  if  necessary,  to  make  them  fully  under¬ 
stand  that,  in  spite  of  the  negotiations  now  proceeding  and  the  somewhat 
involved  declaration  of  the  Federal  Ministers,  Australian  moat  (mostly 
secured  from  your  State  in  the  past)  of  an  annual  value  o!‘  £400,000  will 
not  be  admitted  into  Belgium,  except  in  value  proportionate  to  the  value 
of  Belgian  window  glass  that  may  be  allowed  into  the  Commonwealth 
durins:  any  year . ” 

Even  if  the  Belgian  Government  subsequently  deeidc^  to  lift  the  ban 
upon  the  importation  of  Western  Australian  meat,  the  point  to  be  borne 
in  mind  is  that  the  important  industries  of  Western  Australia  should 
be  able  to  carry  on  without  these  distressing  crises  which  have  become  all 
too  frequent. 


APPENDIX  No.  43. 


COMPARISON  OF  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  ON  CERTAIN  MINING 
REQUISITES  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  FEDERATION. 

W.A.  State 


Tariff  immedi¬ 

Federal,  British 

Federal,  British 

ately  prior  to 

Preferential 

Preferential 

Federation, 

Tariff,  1911, 

Tariff,  1934. 

1900. 

Battery,  Shoes  and  Dies 

10  % 

20  % 

35  % 

Steel  Balls  for  Ball  Mills 

10  % 

20  % 

W  45% 

Fuse  (per  Coil  of  24ft.)  ... 

Free 

id. 

(a)  Id. 

Flint  Stones 

Free 

Free 

{d)  Free 

Litharge 

Free 

Free 

(c)  3/-  cwt.  or  20  % 

Mining  Steel  (Bar) 

Free 

Free 

(a)  70/-  per  ton 

Mining  Machinery — 

T  o/ 

20  % 

Rock- boring  Machines  (Covers 

Diamond  Drills) 

... 

274% 

Stone-crushing  Machines  (covers 
Ball  Mills,  batteries,  etc.)  ... 
Mining  Machinery,  N.E.T.  (covers 

... 

Winding  Engines  of  high 
power) 

40  % 

Machinery,  N.E.I.  (covers  Com¬ 

pressors,  Pumps,  etc.) 

... 

45  % 

Motive  Power  Machinery,  N.E.I. 

u. 

4-5  % 

Electric  Switches,  etc.  ... 

45  % 

Crude  Oil  Engines  : 

Under  100  B.H.P . 

... 

45  % 

Over  100  B.H.P . 

... 

Free 

Iron  and  Steel  Pipes  and  Fittings — 

Free 

Free 

Not  exceeding  3in.  internal  diam. 
Exceeding  3in.  internal  diam.  ... 
Pipe  Fittings  : 

. . . 

... 

Free 

2VJ% 

(rt)  5d.  lb. 

Galvanised 

... 

... 

Other  . 

.. . 

(a)  4d.  lb. 

or  35%  whichever 

is  higher. 

Steel  Wire  Winding  Ropes-^ 

Free 

F  ree 

•JO  o/ 

.30  /o 

Zinc  Shavings 

Free 

ree 

(5)  Free 

(a)  Plus  Primage  5  %.  (/>)  Plus  Primage  10  %.  (c)  Plus  Primage  5  %  and 

Sales  Tax  “>  %.  (d)  Plus  Primage  10  %  and  Sales  Tax  5  %. 


Noth. — The  General  Tariff  Rates  of  1934  are  in  most  instances  20  %  higher 
than  the  British  Preferential  Rates,  e.ff..  Battery  Shoes  and  Dies  : — British  prefer¬ 
ence  36  %  :  General  65  %.  The  British  Preferential  Rates  of  1934  in  respect  of. 
all  the  alx>ve  items  are  subject  to  the  exchange  adjustment,  t.c.,  a  reduction  equivalent 
to  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  adverse  exchange  rate. 
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APPENDIX  No.  44. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OP  THE  COST  OF  CERTAIN  MINE 
SUPPLIES  E.O.R.  FREMANTLE  (AS  PREPARED  BY  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  MINES). 


Forged  Chrome  Steel  Battery  Shoes 
per  ton 

Fuse^  j>er  coil  of  24  t‘t. 

Flint  Stones,  per  ton 
Litharge,  per  ton 
Mining  Steel,  per  ton 

Mining  Machinery 

lion  and  Steel  Pi^^es  and  Fittings — 
Iron  and  Steel  Pipes  .  . 

Fittings 

Steel  Wire  Winding  Ropes,  per  ton 
Zinc  Shavings,  per  ton 


1911.  1929. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

and  Dies, 

. .  15  10  0  37  11  9 

0  0  61/2  0  0  8 

6100  6  17  9 

.  .  38  0  0  45  0  0 

.  .  27  15  0  52  0  0 

(  I'aries  according  to 
(  requirements 


)  ^’aries  according  to 
)  requirements 
60  0  0  85  5  0 

36  5  0  59  10  0 
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APPENDIX  No,  45. 

Copy. 

THE  WILUNA  GOLD  MINES  LIMITED. 

H.  E.  Vail,  Consultinj^  Eiij^nneer.  Telephones  B7352,  F18*iy. 

The  Consulting'  Engineer. s  Perth  Office, 

79-80  A.M.P.  Chambers, 

William  Street,  Perth,  W.A. 

20th  October,  1931. 

T.  S.  Ferguson,  Esq., 

Secretai^’,  Australian  Association  of  British  Manufacturers, 

Melbourne. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  been  afforded  an  opi>ortunity  of  learning  thnnigh  the  President 
of  TOur  Sydney  Branch  (Mr.  A.  E.  Plant)  that  you  are  undertaking  the  very 
important  question  of  import  duty  on  crude  oil  engines.  I  desire  to  support 
you  in  ererr  way  possible  on  behalf  of  the  gold-mining  interests  with  which 
I  am  associated,  in  the  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  convince  the  Tarifil 
Board  that  the  imposition  of  heavy  duty  on  crude  oil  engines  and  other  high- 
class  machinery  (which  L  not,  and  cannot  be,  satisfactorily  manufactured 
in  Australia)  is  a  mistake  and  should  be  I’cmoved. 

I  am  the  Consulting  Engineer  for  the  Wiluna  Gold  Mines  Limited  and 
Luke  View  and  Star  Limited.  These  two  Companies  are  supported  by  the 
strongest  mining  financial  houses  in  Ix)ndoii,  and  we  undertook  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  low  gi-ade  ore,  which  was  unpayable  under  existing  conditions, 
would  become  profitable  under  modern  methods  and  the  introduction  of  mod¬ 
ern  maehineiy’.  We  anticipated  that  the  P^ederal  Government  would  ap¬ 
preciate  that  om*  efforts,  if  successful,  would  be  of  enormous  value  lo 
the  Commonwealth,  and  confidently  expeclt^d  they  would  permit  our  modern 
high-class  machinery  to  be  imported  free  of  duty,  particularly  as  we  pur¬ 
chased  locally  every  item  or  unit  of  plant  which  it  is  possible  to  procure  fn)in 
Australian  manufacturers. 

Some  item.s  we  wer(»  successful  in  importing,  but  ou  many  units  duty 
was  imposed  and  we  were  obliged  to  pay  over  £100,000  import  duty.  Our 
applications  were  refused  on  many  items  through  Australian  manufactui*ers 
reporting  that  they  could  supply  similar  or  idcaitical  machinery,  but  on  in¬ 
vestigation  we  found  that  similar  ]>lant  was  not  at  all  suitable  to  our  pur¬ 
pose,  and  that  they  could  only  supply  identical  units  by  permits  from  those 
holding  patent  nghts;  in  many  cases  they  had  never  manufactured  any  of 
the  requisite  units  before,  and  in  some  instances  they  themselves  would  he 
obliged  to  instaJ  machinery  to  produce  certain  parts  of  the  inanufactui'ing 
This  merely  serves  as  anotjlier  emphasis  of  the  necessity  for  a  drastic  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  tariff  regulations. 

There  are  few  users  of  higli-class  machinery  who  will  risk  their  con¬ 
struction  by  manufacturers  who  ai*e  entirely  without  any  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  actual  manufacturing  of  the  article  required.  This  is  particularly 
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iniporttoiit  in  precision  machines,  where  absolute  perfection  of  the  unit  is 
imperative  to  the  success  of  the  operation,  and  an  important  undertaking 
may  be  hopelessly  marred  through  the  faulty  construction  of  even  one  unit 
of  plant. 

Since  the  installation  of  high-class  machinery  on  The  Wiluna  and  Lake 
View  and  Star  Mines,  duty  has  been  imposed  on  some  items  of  machinery 
which  were  permitted  to  land  duty  free  to  us.  This  is  altogether  wrong, 
and  would  tend  to  convince  probable  investors  that  the  Commonwealth 
Covernment  is  oppose<l  to  the  expansion  of  an  industry  which  will  rapidly 
expand  if  encouraged.  .My  own  principals  will  extend  their  activities  when 
their  present  ventures  are  soundly  established.  We  have  already  proved 
that  costs  can  be  reduced  so  that  low  grade  ores  can  he  treated  profitably, 
but  in  such  undertakings  very  high-class  and  expensive  machinery  is  essen¬ 
tial  and  every  inducement  should  be  afforded  investors  by  the  Government. 

A  veiw  important  factor  in  the  success  of  these  undertakings  is  the 
generation  of  cheap  power,  as  a  large  amount  of  power  is  required  to  drive 
our  plants.  After  careful  study  we  deeide<l  that  crude  oil  engines  W'ould 
compare  favourably  with  other  means  of  providing  power  in  the  outlying 
districts  where  coal  and  wood  fuel  are  scarce  and  where  carriage  or  freight 
is  costly.  We  installed  these  engines,  and  almost  immediately  a  proposal 
was  made  to  impose  an  import  duty  on  crude  oil,  and  the  duty  on  engines 
is  increased — only  the  very  large  units  are  now  free  from  duty — and  there 
are  none  of  the  large  internal  combustion  engines  manufactured  in  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

This  practically  defeats  our  intention  of  expanding  our  operations,  and 
to  a  great  extent  destroys  the  confidence  of  overseas  investor  in  our  country 
as  well  as  the  incentive  for  others  to  follow  our  endeavours  to  revive  the 
industry  by  modern  methods.  What  we  most  need  to  restore  confidence  in 
Australia  and  stabilise  her  credit  is  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Government 
and  primary  discussion  and  removal  of  the  excessive  duty  on  all  importa¬ 
tions  that  cannot  be  as  economically  manufactured  in  Australia.  It  is  a  re¬ 
cognised  fact  tJiat  Australia  is  dependent  on  its  primary  products  and  can 
only  attain  prosperity  through  such.  It,  therefore,  appe:ii*s  to  me  to  be  a 
very  foolish  policy  to  restrict  primary  production  and  the  welfare  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  through  fostering  the  comparatively  few  secondary  industries  in  the 
Commonweal  th . 

T  have  no  doubt  all  the.se  arguments  are  of  little  Nalue  in  your  dis¬ 
cussions  with  the  Tariff  Board,  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  liriefiy  outline  how 
the  widely  extended  and  increased  tariff  burdens  are  adversely  affecting  the 
gold-mining  industry.  If  there  is  any  further  information  T  can  give  you, 
or  any  manner  in  which  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  your  cause,  I  shall 
be  very'  pleased  to  co-operate  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  H.  E.  VAIL, 

Consulting  Engin(*cr. 
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APPENDIX  No.  46. 

A  NOTE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  by  the  Secession  Commit- 
tee  from  Messrs.  Swan  Brand  Products,  Jam  Manufacturers,  etc.,  of  Perth: — 


PRODUCTION  OF  JAM  FROM  WEST  AUSTRALIAN  FRUIT- 
EASTERN  STATES  DUMPING. 

The  Secretary,  Perth,  2nd  January,  1934. 

Secession  Committee,  Perth* 


Dear  Sir, 

The  disabilities  under  which  the  West  Australian  manufacturer  lab¬ 
oured  in  the  past  in  his  endeavour  to  purchase  fruit  from  the  local  grower, 
and  in  turn  to  manufacture  same  into  jam  for  the  consumption  of  our 
own  people,  appear  to  have  increased  in  importance  to  such  an  extent  that 
tljeir  direct  bearing  on  this  industry*  will  compel  the  local  manufacturer  to 
retire  from  the  held  of  operation. 

Our  firm  is  the  largest  local  manufacturer  of  jam,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  dispose  of  more  than  £1,000  worth  of  jam  during  the  past 
12  months. 

In  order  to  place  the  matter  clearly  before  your  Committee  we  have 
set  out  our  owm  experience,  w^hat  we  have  endeavoured  to  do,  and  the 
inevitable  result  of  attempting  to  compete  with  the  dmnpiiig  from  the  East- 


em  States. 

Last  year  we  purchased  from  the  grower  the  following  quantities  of 
fruits: — Strawberry,  2  tons:  fig,  150  tons;  peach,  10  tons;  apricot,  10  tons; 
plum,  60  tons,  which  were  converted  into  pulp  for  the  purpose  of  jam¬ 
making,  but  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  find  a  market  we  found  that  our 
own  cost  of  production,  without  any  overhead  or  profit  to  ourselves,  was 
higher  than  the  retail  price  of  jam  of  equal  weight  which  was  imported 


from  the  Eastern  States. 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  price  of  fruit  paid  to  the  grower  is 
regulated  by  the  Fruit  Industry  Sugar  Concession  Committee;  it  is  obliga¬ 
tory  for  the  manufacturer  to  pay  the  price  as  fixed  by  that  committee  in 
order  to  secure  a  claim  for  a  domestic  sugar  rebate. 

The  above  conditions,  both  in  the  purchase  of  fruit  and  sugar  rebate, 
are  in  the  same  manner  applicable  to  the  Eastern  States;  therefore,  the 
question  of  obtaining  cheaper  fruit  or  sugar  must  be  disregarded.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  price  at  which  jam  is  from  time  to  time  landed  in  this  State  is 
simply  incredible,  particularly  if  you  examine  the  following  facts: 

Last  month  (December,  1933)  IVjlb.  tins  of  Eastern  States  jam  were 
offered  for  sale  in  Perth  shops  at  5y2d.  per  tin  (5s.  6d.  per  dozen),  and 
this  price,  of  necessity,  includes  the  following: — Cost  of  fi’uit,  cost  of  sugar, 
tins,  labels,  labour,  factory  costs,  manufacturer’s  profit,  packing,  freight, 
cartage,  agent’s  commission,  and  grocer’s  profit. 

In  Melbourne,  where  that  jam  is  manufactured,  the  retail  selling  price 
as  fixed  by  the  manufacturers  is  lOd.  for  apricot  and  8V^d*  for  other  lines, 


such  as  plum,  etc. 

As  a  fair  comparison  we  are  setting  out  hereunder  the  actual  cost  to 
us  of  a  single  boil  of  jam  (100  lbs.),  which  is  equivalent  to  11  dozen^IVslb. 
tins: — Sugar,  £1  5s.;  tins,  16s.;  labels,  2s.  9d. ;  fruit,  14s.;  total  £2  17s.  9d., 
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which  works  out  at  os.  3d.  per  dozen,  without  labour,  freight,  commission, 
overhead,  or  profit  to  ourselves*  You  can  see  how  hopeless  it  is  for  pro¬ 
gress  in  this  industry. 

Whilst  the  price  of  jams,  such  as  black  currant,  etc.,  are  higher  than 
apricot,  plum,  and  peach  jams,  there  is  no  difference  whatever  between  the 
cost  of  any  of  the  jams  mentioned  in  the  last-mentioned  group.  Those 
jams — apricot,  plum,  and  peach — are  offered  for  sale  by  us  in  assorted 
cases  at  the  wholesale  price  of  7s.  fid.  per  dozen;  they  are  the  jams  most 
largely  used  in  Western  Australia,  and  it  is  these  particular  products  in 
respect  of  which  the  foregoing  illustrations  have  been  furnished,  and  in 
respect  of  which  we  are  subjected  to  such  unfair  competition  from  the 
Eastern  States  manufacturers. 

Most  of  the  fruit  we  have  purchased  is  still  in  stock,  and  it  will  be 
impossible  for  us  to  take  any  fruit  from  the  grower  during  the  present 
season. 

Already  fruit  is  being  knocked  down  at  Is.  and  Is.  fid.  per  case,  and 
we  shudder  to  think  what  will  happen  when  the  trees  are  in  full  bearing. 

There  has  recently  been  an  increase  in  the  local  selling  price  of  Eastern 
States  jam;  but  w^e  are  convinced  of  the  futility  of  attempting  to  compete 
with  the  Eastern  States  manufacturers,  because  if  we  succeed  in  securing 
a  footing  their  prices  would  be  reduced  until  we  had  been  squeezed  out 
again.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  our  large  stocks  of  pulp,  we  have 
decided  that  no  good  purpose  could  be  served  by  converting  same  into  Jam 
since  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  find  a  market  therefor. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  place  our  position  fairly  and  clearly  before 
you,  and  should  your  Committee  require  any  further  information  we  sfiall 
be  pleased  to  attend  to  its  requirements;  and,  if  necessary,  to  verify  the 
foregoing  by  a  statutory  declaration* 

Yours  faithfully. 

Swan  Brand  Products, 

(Sgd.)  J.  T.  TANDY, 

Proprietor. 


GENERAL. 

In  forwarding  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Western  Australia  Disabilities 
Committee  a  letter  under  date  of  the  16th  December,  1933,  containing  the 
substance  of  the  foregoing  communication,  the  Secretary  of  the  Western 
Australian  Chamber  of  Manufacturers  (Inc.)  also  stated,  inter  alia: — 

Whilst  the  absence  of  any  direct  evidence  from  local  manufacturers 
may  be  remarked,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  misunderstood. 

There  is  a  very  natural  reluctance  on  their  part  to  admit  difficulties 
with  regard  to  competition  even  when  that  competition  is  unfair,  and  per¬ 
haps  impossible  to  overcome. 

Western  Australian  manufacturers  are  also  disinclined  to  lay  bare 
their  methods,  conditions,  and  aspirations  lest  Eastern  States  competitors 
seize  on  the  information  so  provided  and  turn  it  to  their  own  advantage. 

^^Another  phase  of  the  manufacturers^  difficulties  is  indicated  by  the 
costs  and  trouble  involved  in  the  forced^’  trading  with  protected  Eastern 
States  industries  supplying  the  raw  material  for  the  factory  in  Western 
Australia  which  is  converting  this  into  a  finished  product.  This  condition 
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is  not  restnctetl  lo  one  industry  alone,  as  there  are  many  factories  in  the 
Eastern  States  wliich  have  secured  protection  for  their  product,  which  is 
the  raw  material  in  Western  Australia.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  mattress 
wire.  Originally,  two  cla.sses  of  wire  were  imported,  mostly  from  England. 
These  were  tinned  steel  and  galvanised  steel  wire*  They  were  duty  free 
under  security  for  the  manufacture  of  wire  mattresses  only.  When  an 
Australian  factory  started  making  galvanised  steel  mattress  wire  a  duty 
was  placed  on  the  imported  line,  but  tinned  wdre  was  still  free. 

••Supplies  of  sheet  steel  are  also  diflicult  to  procure,  and  it  would 
a]>j>ear  that  out  of  sight  is  more  or  less  out  of  mind.  Users  of  this  material 
are  continually  in  trouble  for  supplies,  and  as  this  is  virtually  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  monopoly,  there  appears  to  be  no  alternative  but  to  wait  on  the 
convenience  and  grace  of  the  Eastern  States.  Stocking  in  large  quantities 
is  not  possible  as  the  discounts  are  not  sufficiently  attractive  to  make  up 
for  the  intere.st  involved  in  financing  the  purchases.  In  short  Western 
Australia  has  been  forced  into  channels  of  purchases  wdiich  have  retarded 
the  progress  of  the  manufacturing  interests.  The  impetus  given  to  the 
Eastern  States  factories  by  tariff  is  lost  to  Western  Australian  concerns, 
consumers  pay  more,  business  is  impeded,  and  the  State  suffers.  For  the 
foregoing  reasons  Western  Australia  has  suffered  considerably  through 
Federation,  and  naturally  seeks  relief  from  the  severe  handicap  inflicted. 

‘‘To  indicate  a  further  phase  of  the  position  in  estern  Australia  it 
is  proposed  to  manufacture  tin-plate  in  Australia. 

'•Whilst  we  do  not  disagree  with  the  proposition,  the  trouble  will  com¬ 
mence  when  the  tariff  protection  is  applied. 

**  Immediately  manufacturing  is  commenced  a  deferred  duty  of  70s. 
per  ton  will  come  into  operation,  thus  increasing  the  costs  of  this  commodity 
to  the  West  Australian  consumer. 

'‘In  the  event  of  prohibition  being  declared  the  total  extra  cost  im- 
pi'sed  will  possibly  be  more  than  the  amount  mentioned. 

•'Everything  manufactured  from  tinplate  will  immediately  cost  more 
to  the  public  of  Western  Australia  without  any  advantage  accruing  ro 
tins  State  fi-om  the  manufacture,  as  the  w'ages  will  be  ])aid  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  these  wages  again  spent  in  the  same  locality 

"With  all  the  people  employed  in  the  Eastern  States  (over  11,000) 
making  goods  for  Western  Australia,  which  can  be  made  here,  there  \s  a 
largo  amount  of  spending,  which  goes  to  further  swell  the  receipts  in  the 
States  where  tliey  are  occupied. 

"These  11,000  people  represent  a  population  of  about  50,000  souls, 
‘which  people  in  turn  are  spenders  of  money  sent  from  Western  Australia, 
hut  which  should  be  spent  in  the  State  wherein  it  is  earned. 

"Not  only  do  these  people  require  foodstuffs,  clothing,  and  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  decent  living,  hut  they  use  public  utilities,  pay  taxes,  and 
so  form  a  formidable  asset  to  places  other  than  where  they  legitimately 
belong. 

••The  foregoing  remarks  are  simply  put  forward  to  show  the  burden 
which  is  laid  upon  the  tnxi)ayer  of  Western  Australia  as  the  result  of 
Federation,  and  any  mention  herein  of  specific  industries  is  only  made  as 
a  general  illustration,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  so  many  people  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Eastern  States  who  should  be  employed  in  the  State  where 
the  consumer  is.’' 
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Value  of  C  apital. 

Per  Head  of 
Population. 

Per 

Employee. 

lMiA-^CCO<^t^OO-^0»AO«CrHC»0  01'^iA'<«<ta^F-i9'1kdOaOOOiO 

Total. 

£ 

2,935.446 

3.507,714 

3,619,695 

3,636,756 

3,580,558 

3,310,408 

3.250,899 

3,568,655 

3,902,119 

4.151,908 

4,301,224 

4,894.310 

5,003,430 

5,065,368 

5,233.340 

5,230,853 

6.070,903 

6,690.766 

6,803.172 

8.219.916 

8.219.916 

8,702,966 

0,427,437 

10.336,066 

10,132.286 

10,035,159 

11,962,654 

11,782,400 

11,791,039 

11,416,422 

Value  added  In  Manu¬ 
facture. 

Per  Head 
of  Mean 
Population. 

i 

Per 

Employee. 

Value  of  Output. 

Per  Head 
of  Mean 
Population. 

Per 

Emi»loyce. 

* 

^ , jeiiggii5ss5lgi»isiiiiisi 

Average 
Wage  per 
Employee. 

t 

•"22223Sgg§|gSSgg§gS2S|||SS2|S2S 

Employees 
Per  10,000 
of  Mean 
Population. 

* 

wealth 

Total. 

1 

11,828 

12,685 

12,733 

12,897 

12,625 

12,425 

12,813 

14,107 

15,799 

16,382 

17,299 

17,640 

14,631 

12,676 

12,168 

12,917 

12,917 

15,409 

17,034 

18,127 

19,097 

19,712 

20,670 

20,660 

19,403 

20,420 

20,804 

19,643 

14,620 

13,892 

Factories. 

Year. 

iiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

e  of  Working  Proprietors.  f  ExcjUBlve  of  Working  Proprietors. 
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Value  of  Capital. 

Per  Head  of 
Population. 

Per 

;  Employee. 

1 

H 

£ 

15,039,696 

15,678,793 

16,061,838 

16,437,227 

18,664,031 

20,159,102 

21,345,086 

23,687,396 

25,985,055 

28,561,005 

30,655,781 

33,710,680 

33,710,680 

35,981,621 

39,284,179 

42,272,910 

45,733,029 

50,474,973 

59,544,361 

67,281,833 

72,108,276 

79,121,082 

84,904,980 

89,948,846 

95,610,081 

99,903,985 

102,740,713 

107,300,687 

100,688,196 

96,740,820 

Value  added  in  Manu¬ 
facture. 

Per  Hoad 
of  Mean 
Population. 

Per 

Employee. 

Value  of  Output. 

Per  Head 
of  Mean 
Population. 

Per 

Employee. 

• 

s 

Employee. 

t 

"  =  =  =Si5SSSSS§22S§§feSSSS3§|2|ga|§ 

ij 

of  ISIean 
Population. 

• 

iSisllssiSiiigiilliilSISsSSSli 

Employees 
Per  cent,  of 

wealth 

Total. 

S5g§eS^SSi3?J2S3g$i25S,'SSa2£S5S3SSS 

1 

65,633 

63,036 

72,175 

77,822 

86,467 

89.098 

91,702 

99,746 

108,624 

115,561 

120.400 
116,611 
116,611 

116.401 
117,997 
120,554 
127,591 
144,454 
145,011 
148,876 
152,266 
159,674 
161,616 
169,748 
179,364 
170,094 
180,806 
162,913 
127,591 
126,368 

1 

$ 

> 

^  iiiHiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

of  Working  Proprietors.  t  Exclusive  of  Working 
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Value  of  Capital. 

Per  Head  of 
Population. 

Per 

Employee. 

«SSSISsSiSs2issisS§8ililil??SSs 

1 

£ 

12,978,841 

13,668,185 

13,959.157 

14,512,465 

15,148,100 

15.546,633 

15,782,648 

16,613,348 

18,257,893 

19,457,795 

20,775.738 

21,976,646 

22,529,072 

22,529,072 

28,784,289 

25,460,282 

27.318.735 

30.804,520 

35.492.735 

40,992,280 

46,423,240 

63,196,475 

61,031,975 

60,396,500 

63,850,005 

67,607,020 

69,909,370 

72,011,020 

70,990,071 

68,350,676 

Value  added  In  Manu¬ 
facture. 

Per  Head 
of  Mean 
Population. 

Per 

Employee. 

. . . 

:  :  :  : 

1 

o 

1 

> 

Per  Head 
of  Mean 
Population. 

. . . 

V*  :  :  :  : 

Average 
Wage  per 
Employee. 

is5s525S;:geKSS!;S?:S£g§sSS5:Ss2 

Employees 
Per  10,000 
of  Mean 
Population. 

i 

Employees 
Per  cent,  of 
Common¬ 
wealth 
Total. 

1 

Employee.^. 

73.229 
76.287 
80,235 

85.229 
90,903 
93,808 
97,355 

102,176 

111,948 

110,108 

118,744 

118,399 

113,834 

113,834 

116,970 

118,241 

122,349 

136,522 

140,743 

144,876 

152,625 

156,162 

161,588 

149,135 

157,598 

156,348 

1.56,568 

151,009 

126,010 

128,265 

Factories. 

i 

>• 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS— QUERNSLAND. 
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Value  of  Capital. 

Per  Ileail  of 

Population. 

li 

1 

1 

£ 

6,683,623 

6,899.494 

6,698,007 

6,688,061 

6,251,218 

7,233,230 

7,346,237 

7,677,493 

8,225,035 

8,967,462 

9,800,971 

11,333,009 

11,497,518 

12,558.697 

11.098,711 

13,910,796 

14,754,018 

15,876,775 

16,626,608 

17,713,725 

17,713,725 

19,605,652 

21,876,136 

23,382,170 

24.689.259 

25,716,179 

26,384.588 

25,414,296 

25,455,110 

24,724,539 

Value  added  In  Manu¬ 
facture. 

Per  Head 
of  Mean 
Population. 

Per 

Employee. 

Value  of  Output. 

Ill 

1=1 

'^  =  =  =  =l5f;??S?}SI?S;SS35?3SS5?5S5?5S355SS 

i 

Per 

Employee. 

..... .iias88s§iiiig?jisi|i§||||| 

Hi 

§25SgS38SS32?S3«SS;J3a232SISgS5 
"  -  =  =.-£SSS§igS§g§§§S5S5S|2S|3§g 

Mil 

li?f 

: :  :53SsSiii3siS8SSSssill3illlls 

Einployeea 
Per  cent,  of 

wealth 

Total. 

!;?.3ggaS5S3S533igS$S«ggg§S53S 
=  =  =233333222222222332332““®2S3 

Employee.s. 

■  ■  TiSgggS?5:?SJgS??S35j53S5;33«3J^^^^ 

Factories. 

Year. 

iiiilliiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiisiiiii 
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Value  of  Capital. 

Per  Head  of 
Population. 

Per 

Employee. 

t^»«Oirti>o«s>oo«i'.t.-»n©»ooot^«occe-it^t^coooeoooo 

-  =  =iiSISl2iSSS||S|||||S||2||ggS 

Total. 

£ 

4,041,260 
4,401,260 
4,041,260 
4,041  260 
4,041,260 
4,375,747 
4,567,868 
4,874,376 
5,460,855 

6,944,091 

6,267,421 

6,267,084 

6,391,041 

6,391.041 

6,776,409 

6,954,086 

7,224,217 

7,908,661 

8,968,914 

9,607,286 

10,843,519 

13,242,874 

14,411,973 

15,842,660 

16,949,028 

18,207,482 

19,316,662 

19,223,713 

18,601,557 

17,666,901 

i, 

1 

> 

Per  Head 
of  Mean 
Population. 

£ 

9-54 

9-91 

10-01 

11-19 

11- 95 

12- 43 
13‘02 
12*01 
12-00 
11-81 

13- 71 
16-26 

16-41 

15*54 

16*25 

19*43 

21*22 

21*30 

21*60 

22-98 

24*11 

23*43 

21*69 

18-92 

13-82 

11-90 

Per 

Employee. 

Vaiue  of  Output. 

Per  Head 
of  Mean 
Population. 

Per 

Employee. 

:  :  :  JilsfSIliiigSisHgiliisSis 

c*)  :  :  :  : 

Average 
Wage  per 
Employee. 

£ 

80-03 

83-65 

83-08 

90-44 

99-56 

105*62 

111*66 

115*31 

111-53 

111-54 

1-24-57 

131-94 

136*64 

141*63 

166-96 

177*76 

178*83 

188*17 

196*83 

207*02 

211*84 

217-34 

215*11 

213*62 

192*67 

167*95 

I 

J 

Per  10,000 
of  Mean 
Population. 

:  jlsiieiilsisIlisiliSliisigSi 

Employees 

Per  cent,  of 

wealth 

Total. 

:  : . 

Employees. 

^  liililliiliiiiiiiiiiiii 

Factories. 

i 

> 

iiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  . 
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Per  Head  of 

Population. 

“’3'"®**232S33a353S2:22?3?3S3?5!55‘-?5:: 

1 

■s 

S 

Per 

Employee. 

'.**coQO»ou^c^eocco«o«DaO'^ooMr-ao»r^ocoo»e^QOC>«coeoa»o<o 

"isiSiSSiiiliiiSSsililsissiiill 

(3 

> 

Total. 

£ 

1.918,065 

1,764,448 

1,717,441 

1,508,720 

1,809,716 

2,107,819 

2.212,809 

2,041,171 

2.267.187 

2,265,507 

2,854,399 

2,336,092 

2,860,670 

2,893,702 

2,352,363 

2,759,683 

3,004,090 

2.913.187 

4,096,959 

5,154,542 

5,154,642 

8,246,061 

8,833,306 

8,907.550 

8  860  805 

8’,984,383 

9,034,862 

9,963,804 

9,181,773 

9,280,444 

1 

36 

Per  Head 
of  Mean 
Population. 

li 

1 

> 

Per 

Employee. 

I 

Per  Head 
of  Mean 
Population. 

^  =  =  =  =  =  =  =3SS223?5S:SS8t?aSS?S3S;888aS 

o 

1 

> 

A 

JIISSIHisSIsilgSgsiSic 

Average 
Wage  per 
Employee. 

=SS355S8S§S§SSS3SSSS||gS§§gS§§ 

Employees 
Per  10,000 

01  Mean 
Population. 

lll33SlsSsS§3ll5§glSSs-HSISili 

Employees 
Percent,  ol 
('lommon- 

Ill 

S3SSS88S83§§S3S§SSSSSSi?33333S!S 

W  M  «  «  CO  “X  CO  CO  CO  -M  -M  C-1  7?  M  M  -M  IM  (M  'M  'M  <N  (M  -71  ^  'N 

Employees. 

llliiS!l|lii!l!IS||ffl^^ 

£ 

slisgSsliSiiSIHSillIgsSgIglis 

i 

►i 

iliiliiiiiiiiiiiiliiliisiiiiii 
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SHOWING  POPULATION  FIGURES  USED  IN  TABLES  ATTACHED  TO 

THIS  CASE. 


Year. 

New  tSoiith 
Wales 

Victoria. 

Queens¬ 

land. 

South 

Australia. 

Western 

Australia. 

Tas¬ 

mania. 

1890  . 

1,121,860 

1,133,270 

392,^  60 

319,410 

46,290 

145,290 

1891  . 

1,162,190 

1,158,400 

400,130 

324,050 

53,280 

151,330 

1892  . 

1,191,790 

1,168,890 

409,040 

333,860 

58,670 

170,380 

1893  . 

1,214,650 

1,176,450 

417,970 

343,050 

65,060 

150,530 

1894  . 

1,23  *,250 

1,182,630 

428,540 

347,220 

82,070 

152,600 

1896  . 

1,262,270 

1,186,300 

441,110 

350,810 

101,240 

154,930 

1896  . 

1,278,970 

1,180,710 

450,300 

351,600 

137,950 

159,280 

1897  . 

1,. 301, 780 

1,183,090 

460,4*50 

352,370 

161,920 

163,870 

1898  . 

1,323,130 

1,183,370 

471,510 

355,210 

168,130 

168,320 

1899  . 

1,344,080 

1,189,670 

482,400 

359,290 

171,030 

172,220 

1900  . 

1,364,590 

1,197,390 

498,250 

361,350 

180,150 

172,980 

1901  . 

1,379,.531 

1,211,153 

511,080 

365,180 

194,110 

174,380 

1902  . 

1,403,332 

1,211,448 

510,855 

366,658 

213,328 

177,458 

1903  . 

1,427,324 

1 ,208,855 

515,534 

368,821 

226,955 

179,480 

1904  . 

1,457,262 

1,210,306 

521,660 

372,679 

242,290 

180,193 

1905  . 

1,491,720 

1,218,57.1 

528,053 

378,206 

251,779 

181,099 

1906  . 

1,526,697 

1,231,940 

535,113 

383,829 

261,746 

180,156 

1907  . 

1,568,942 

1,248,095 

541,765 

392,664 

261, .563 

184,008 

.1908  . 

1,591,673 

1,271,174 

552,345 

407,179 

267,111 

185,824 

1909  . 

1,621,677 

1,303,357 

572,654 

416,047 

273,543 

186,860 

1910  . 

1,643,855 

1,301,408 

599,016 

406,868 

276,832 

193,803 

1911  . 

1,696,475 

1,339,102 

622,129 

418,172 

294,1^1 

193,479 

1912  . 

1,777,534 

1,380,561 

636,425 

430,090 

306,129 

197,205 

1913  . 

1,831,716 

1,412,119 

660,158 

440,047 

320,684 

201,675 

1914  . 

1,861,.522 

1,430,667 

676,707 

441,690 

323,018 

201,416 

1915  . 

1,870,419 

1,419,176 

678,675 

438,285 

318,016 

201,025 

1916  ■ . 

1,884,722 

1,404,831 

677,986 

441,947 

306,591 

195,666 

1917  . 

1,919,621 

1,417,239 

687,628 

446,830 

306,492 

198,076 

1918  . 

1,961,443 

1,437,433 

705,537 

457,688 

309,782 

202,924 

1919  . 

2,038,152 

1,503,241 

737,588 

481,613 

327,405 

209,955 

1920  . 

2,091,115 

1,528,151 

752,245 

491,177 

330,819 

212,847 

1921  . 

2,127,916 

1,550,68  *. 

768,231 

502,411 

335,715 

218,316 

1922  . 

2,172,932 

1,590,225 

788,290 

513,194 

343,608 

218,924 

1923  . 

2,209,446 

1,625,380 

811,168 

524,748 

353,815 

219,074 

1924  . 

2,254,450 

1,657,095 

834,894 

538,506 

364,124 

217,839 

1925  . 

2,298,442 

1,684,017 

861,185 

551,633 

372,183 

217,032 

1926  . 

2,347,781 

1,711,827 

882,193 

566,394 

378,746 

214,754 

1927  . 

2,400,266 

1,741,390 

899,176 

575,771 

392,292 

215,862 

1928  . 

2,445,280 

1,760,964 

916,689. 

579,348 

405,873 

216,563 

1929  . 

2,477,586 

1,777,065 

930,871 

580,271 

416,763 

219,065 

1930  . 

2,.500,486 

1,790,817 

948,195 

582,127 

420,606 

220,644 

1931  . 

2,517,758 

1,801,294 

963,711 

584,968 

421,609 

223,390 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  FROM  WHICH  THE  POPULATION 
FIGURES  HAVE  BEEN  SUPPLIED. 

1890-1901  ...  Statistics — Six  States  of  Australia  and  New 

Zealand,  1861-1904,  W.  H.  Hall  Acting 
Statistician  of  New  South  Wales. 
1902-1909  ...  Commonwealth  Year  Book  No.  4 


1910-1914  ...  „  .,  „  9 

1»15  .  .,  „  n 

1916-1920  ...  „  .,  14 

1921-1923  ...  ,.  „  „  18 

1924-1928  ...  „  „  „  22 

1929  „  .,  23 

1930  .  ..  „  „  24 

1931  ,.  „  25 


The  populations  as  at  the  last  date  of  each  year  have  been  taken  as  the  mcatk 
populations  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  the  following  June. 
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CHAPTER  13.— THE  PRESENT  PREDICAMENT  OF 
WESTERN  AUSTRAT>rA . 

494.  The  very  serioixs  condition  of  W^estern  Ansti’alia’s 
staple  indnstries,  and  the  possible  resultant  dislocation  of  the 
whole  economic  structure  and  social  fabric  of  the  State,  can¬ 
not  be  emphasised  too  much.  The  position  is  most  serious, 
and  gives  cause  for  the  greatest  apprehension. 

495.  Like  any  other  Grovernment,  wherever  it  may  be,  the 
governments  of  Western  xVustralia  have  not  been  entirely 
free  from  errors  of  judgment.  Even  so,  the  losses  which  have 
thereby  been  incurred  in  development  schemes,  are  much 
greater  than  they  would  have  been  if  AVestern  Australia  had 
been  free  from.  Federation.  Had  she  been  free  from  the 
high  costs  imposed  by  the  Federal  tariff,  the  original  capital 
outlay  would  ha\  e  been  much  less,  and  in  consequence  thereof 
the  loss  would  have  been  much  less  also. 

496.  Similarly,  the  community  at  large  is  not  entirely  with¬ 
out  blame.  Lavish  and  over-easy  borrowing  in  the  boom 
period  which  ended  in  1929,  led  to  an  unlimited  extension  of 
credit;  the  associated  banks  competed  keenly  for  business 
(so  much  of  banking  business  in  Western  Australia  consists 
of  granting  overdrafts  to  farmers  upon  the  security  of  their 
broad  acres)  and  there  was  over-trading  b}^  the  merchants  in 
competition  for  business.  The  period  of  high  prices  for 
produce — such  prices  were  discounted  by  the  diminishing  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  Australian  £1 — gave  farmers  a  false 
idea  of  their  prosperity.  In  all  these  failings,  however,  the 
people  of  AVestern  Australia  weiu  not  alone;  it  was  a  world¬ 
wide  weakness  at  that  time. 

497.  AA^ool,  which  realised  an  average  annual  price  of  from 
I6d.  per  lb.  to  26d.  per  lb.  during  the  period  1922-23  to  1928-29, 
realised  less  than  9d.  per  lb.  during  each  of  the  years  1930-31, 
1931-32  and  1932-33.  With  such  a  tremendous  fall  in  the  price 
of  their  product,  pastoralists  have  natiually  found  themselves 
in  a  very  precarious  position. 

498.  An  encouraging  feature  in  respect  of  the  pastoral  in¬ 
dustry  is  the  substantial  rise  in  the  prices  realised  for  wool  at 
the  current  sales  for  the  1933-34  season;  but  the  wool  market 
is  subject  to  so  many  influences  and  fluctuations  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  whether  this 
increase  will  be  maintained.  In  any  event,  there  is  a  big  lee- 
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Avay  to  be  picked  up ;  producers  will  be  faced  with  heavy- 
expenditure,  in  repairing  their  improvements,  which  they 
Avere  forced  to  neglect  diiring  the  past  few  years ;  and  if  the 
pastoral  industry  is  to  thrive  and  ])rosper,  it  must  have  urgent 
relief  from  the  burden  of  protection. 

499.  Prom  1917-18  to  1929-30  the  export  price  of  wheat  had 
averaged  5s.  7^/^d.  per  bushel;  it  had  risen  higher  than  7s. 
(1919-21)  and  had  never  fallen  below  the  1929-30  price  of 
4s.  6%d.  Then  came  the  terrific  drop  in  prices.  In  1930-31 
the  aA^erage  export  price  of  wheat  was  2s.  3%d.  per  bushel, 
in  1931-32  it  Avas  3s.  li^d.;  3s.  in  1932-33  and  2s.  9d.  in 
1933-34.  These  were  the  export  prices  and  were  equivalent 
to  a  net  price  to  the  producer  of  Is.  8i/^d.,  2s.  GYod.,  2s.  5d. 
and  2s.  2d.  per  bushel  respectively.  Included  in  these  prices 
realised  by  the  AvheatgroAvers  (and  also  in  the  wool  prices  as 
aboA'e)  there  was  the  premium  occasioned  by  the  depreciation 
of  the  Australian  currency — a  depreciation  which  commenced 
in  January,  1931,  has  neA*er  been  less  than  25  i^er  cent.,  and 
AA'liich  is  equiA’alent  to  an  increase  of  that  percentage  in  the 
price  that  would  otherwise  haA^e  been  realised  for  wheat, 
wool,  gold,  etc.,  during  those  years.  It  is  a  matter  for  conjec¬ 
ture  hoAv  long  these  products  Avill  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
even  of  this  enhancement  in  price. 

500.  For  four  successiA’e  seasons  the  AA’heat  industry  of 
Western  Australia  has  been  conducted  at  a  heaA'y  loss,  and 
many  of  the  people  of  Western  Australia  have  been  living  in 
conditions  of  great  hardship  and  distress  as  a  result  thereof. 
Credit  has  been  restricted,  and  unemploAunent  has  been  very 
prevalent. 

501.  The  calamitous  condition  of  those  industries  upon 
Avhich  rests  the  economic  structui’e  of  Western  Australia,  is, 
hoAvever,  definitely  due  to  Federation  and  Federal  policy.  The 
declining  profitableness  of  the  primary  industries  has  been 
due  mostly  to  the  burden  of  Australian  high  protection,  and 
cannot  be  attributed  to  any  material  extent  to  the  world  trade 
depression,  although  the  depression  certainly  precipitated 
the  crisis,  that  had  been  foretold  for  many  years  by  thought¬ 
ful  W'e.'stei'ii  Australians,  and  aggraA’ated  an  already  serious 
position. 

502.  When  the  depression  did  come,  it  naturally  affected 
Western  Australia  Avith  greater  seA’erity,  dependent  as  she 
is  upon  export  industries. 

503.  The  losses  have  not  been  confined  to  the  primary  pro¬ 
ducers,  but  heaA'y  losses  haA'e  been  suffered  by  the  local  manu- 
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facturers,  the  merchants,  the  investors  and  many  others;  fac¬ 
tories  have  closed  down;  buildinc:  construction  has  been 
irreatly  retarded;  staffs  have  been  heavily  curtailed  in  ware¬ 
houses  and  shops,  in  government  services,  and  in  almost  every 
avenue  of  employment,  the  wages  and  salaries  of  those  who 
were  fortiinate  enough  to  remain  secure  in  their  f)osition 
have  been  substantially  reduced;  houses  in  the  metropolis 
have  become  untenanted;  many  people  have  been  unable  to 
retain  their  homes;  exports  have  fallen,  imports  have  drop¬ 
ped,  and  many  wharf  lumpers  are  thus  deprived  of  employ¬ 
ment.  The  cumulative  effects  of  this  great  reduction  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  people  have  been  appalling.  Priva¬ 
tion  is  prevalent  and  the  State  Government  has  been  left 
no  alternative  but  to  provide  sustenance  for  a  very  large  ]>ro- 
portion  of  the  population. 

504.  In  the  budget  of  Western  Australia  there  appeared  a 
new  and  sinister  item  of  expenditure — “Unemployment  Re¬ 
lief.”  The  expenditure  from  Revenue  in  this  direction  has 
been  as  follows : — 

£ 

1930- 31  .  436,000 

1931- 32  .  644,000 

1932- 33  .  347,000 

1933- 34  (estimate) .  3.50,000 

505.  The  above  figures  merely  show  the  expenditure  from 
revenue.  Actually  the  total  expenditure  (from  revenue  and 
from  Loan  funds)  is  much  higher  for  the  years  1932-33  and 
1933-34.  The  Loan  estimates  for  1933-34  total  £2,646,000 
and  of  this  amount  a  very  large  proportion  is  being  expended 
in  unemployment  relief  works;  and,  but  for  such  loan  expen¬ 
diture,  the  charge  against  revenue  for  unemployment  relief 
would  have  been  considerably  increased. 

506.  The  losses  and  hardships  referred  to  above  relate  more 
particularly  to  the  urban  population  of  the  State,  whose  em- 
plojTnent  ultimately  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
primary  producers.  The  plight  of  the  wheatgrowers  and 
other  agriculturists  themselves  is  one  even  of  greater  hard¬ 
ship  and  severe  distress.  The  very  first  year  of  depression 
found  them  in  dire  straits,  and  on  the  26th  May,  1931, 
a  Royal  Commission  waff  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
inter  alia,  of  inquiring  into,  and  reporting  upon,  the 
disabilities  affecting  the  agricultural  industry  of  Western 
Australia,  and  to  report  on  the  main  causes  affecting 
the  cost  of  production,  including  interest  charges  and  the  bur- 
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den  of  the  customs  tariff,  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
the  liquidation  of  farmers’  debts.  The  Eoyal  Commission 
comprised  Messrs.  A.  H.  Dickson,  local  director  of  Golds- 
brough,  Mort,  Ltd.,  H.  Hale,  solicitor,  G.  H.  Carlisle,  public 
serv'ant,  F.  C.  Farrall,  farmer,  and  T.  Felloe,  retired  bank 
manager.  Their  report  disclosed  that,  notwithstanding  years 
of  good  seasons  and  good  prices,  the  estimated  indebtedness 
of  the  farmers — some  20,500  in  number — at  the  30th  April, 
1931,  was  as  follows : — 

Western  Australia. 


INDEBTEDNESS  OF  FARMERS,  4th  APRIL,  1931. 


Agricultural  Bank — Soldiers  Settlement 

£ 

Scheme,  etc. 

Interest  Outstanding  .... 

Associated  Banks 

11,030,000 

Commonwealth  Bank 

70,000 

Insurance  and  Trustee  Companies  .... 

1,408,000 

Oil  Companies  .... 

1,000,000 

Jute  Merchants 

115,000 

Superphosphate  Merchants  .... 

272,000 

Machinery  Merchants 

1,500,000 

Country  Storekeepers 

1,500,000 

Wheat  Merchants  (Account  stored  wheat)  .... 

470,000 

£ 

13,257,000 

1,037,000 


£14,294,000 


17,365,000 


£31,659,000 


507.  The  above  figures,  states  the  report,  do  not  include 
amounts  owing  by  farmers  to  stock  and  station  agents,  private 
mortgagees,  doctors  and  trades  people  other  than  country 
storekeepers. 

508.  The  following  paragraph  also  appeared  in  the  report 
of  the  Commission: 

‘^The  Wlieat  Industry  bas  become  so  essential  to  the  trade  of  the  State 
that  it  must  be  sustained  over  the  present  period  of  jirice  failure.^^ 

‘^TAKIFE:  The  evidence  tendered  to  your  Coiumissioiiers  is  almost 
unanimous  in  condemnation  of  the  very  heavy  imposts  on  the  primary  pro¬ 
ducer  due  to  the  tariff  and  it  is  vei*y  evident  that  its  incidence  constitutes  the 
greatest  disability  under  wliieli  the  primary  producer  is  labouring.  There 
is  no  escaping  its  effects,  and  if  the  present  protection  lie  the  accepted 
policy  of  Australia,  then  in  effect  (your  Commission  el's  giant,  unintention¬ 
ally)  it  is  destined  to  crush  the  primary  producer  out  of  existence  and  inci¬ 
dentally  have  a  similar  effect  on  Western  Australia,  dependent  as  it  is, 
basically,  on  primary  production.” 


509.  The  Farmers’  Debts  Adjustment  Act,  1931,  represents 
the  outcome  of  the  Commission’s  recommendation  for  the 
liquidation  of  farmers’  debts.  If  a  farmer  elects  to  secure  a 
stay  order  under  that  Act  and  can  make  satisfactory  arran,a:e- 
ments  with  his  creditors,  a  receiver  is  appointed  to  carry  on 
his  farm  and  distribute  his  crop  pi;ocecds  in  the  manner  speci¬ 
fied;  and  all  actions  by  creditors,  secured  and  unsecured,  for 
the  recovery  of  debts  are  (subject  to  any  invalidity  of  the  Act 
to  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  it  may  infringe  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Bankruptcy  Laws)  stayed  so  long  as  the  farmer 
remains  under  the  Act.  Over  900  stay  orders  have  been  issued 
under  that  Act,  although  not  in  every  ease  has  the  farmer 
been  able  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements  with  his  credi¬ 
tors.  In  the  majority  of  cases  where  the  farmer  has  not  actu¬ 
ally  been  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  Farmers’  Debts 
Adjustment  Act,  the  position  is  little  better  than  it  is  with 
those  who  have,  but  they  have  generally  been  able  to  make 
satisfactory  arrangements  with  their  creditors  without  invok¬ 
ing  the  protection  afforded  by  that  Act,  although  some  700 
farmers  have,  either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  been 
brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Act. 

510.  It  is  not  doing  an  injustice  to  say  that  directly  and  in¬ 
directly  successive  Commonwealth  governments  have  persist¬ 
ently  refused  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  necessities  of 
the  wheat  industry,  having  regard  to  its  importance  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  country. 

511.  When  in  19.30  Australia  urgently  required  to  establish 
credit  overseas  and  the  Prime  Minister  appealed  to  the  wheat- 
growers  “to  grow  more  wheat’’  they  rose  to  the  occasion;  in 
1930-31  Western  Australia  with  but  one-sixteenth  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Commonwealth  produced  a  record  crop  of  over 
53  million  bushels,  and  accounted  for  one-quarter  of  the  whole 
of  the  wheat  produced  in  Australia  in  that  year.  The  wheat- 
growers  of  Western  Australia  did  more  than  their  just  share 
in  helping  to  avoid  default  in  the  payment  of  Australia’s  over¬ 
seas  interest.  They  grew  more  wheat — and  the  greatei’  the 
acreage,  the  greater  the  loss.  Having  for  so  long  boiaie  the 
burden  of  the  Comm(mwealth ’s  policy  of  protection  and 
bounties  for  the  sugar,  the  steel,  and  so  many  other  industries, 
the  wheat-growers  in  their  plight,  considered  themselves 
entitled  to  a  wheat  bounty  from  the  Commonwealth  goveni- 
meiit.  but  their  request  in  1930-31  was  refused. 
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512.  As  the  result  of  <*onsi(lerable  agitation  by  the  wheat- 
growers  throiighout  Australia — an  agitation  which  it  was 
found  necessary  to  revive  each  year — bounties  have 
been  granted  by  the  Commonwealth  for  the  years  1931-32, 
1932-33,  and  1933-34.  In  the  first-mentioned  year  tbe  bounty 
took  the  form  of  a  payment  of  4i/2d.  per  bushel  on  wheat  sold 
from  that  year’s  crop;  for  subsequent  years  the  payment  has 
been  allocated  upon  the  basis  of  acreage  sown  to  wheat,  and 
the  payments  have  ranged  between  2s.  and  3s.  per  acre 
sown.  It  is  a  condition  of  the  payment  for  1933-34  that  the 
recipient  shall  not  have  had  any  taxable  income  during  the 
year  1932-33. 

513.  The  wheat  bounties  which  have  been  granted,  have 
made  little  or  no  difference  to  the  distressing  position  in  which 
the  wheat-growers  of  Western  Australia  have  found  them¬ 
selves  during  the  past  four  years.  Almost  all  of  them  are 
hopelessly  in  debt,  harassed  and  worried,  with  the  prospect 
of  losing  the  whole  result  of  years  of  labour  and  a  lifetime’s 
savings.  Approximately  1,000  farms  have  been  abandoned. 

514.  The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  presidential 
address  of  Mr.  I.  G.  Boyle  to  the  Wheat  Growers’  Union  of 
Western  Austi’alia  on  the  13th  February,  1934: — “Tbe  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  wheat-grower  in  Western  Australia  is  becoming- 
progressively  worse.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  three  years  his 
cropping  losses  aggregate  quite  six  millions;  his  debt  posi¬ 
tion  is  as  bad  as  ever;  his  machinery  old  and  dilapidated; 
farm  improvements  are  at  a  standstill:  and  his  is  only  ‘the- 
hope  deferred  that  maketh  the  heart  sick.’  ” 

515.  Moreover,  there  is  not  any  room  for  satisfaction  in  the 
present  position  in  which  the  State  treasury  finds  itself  as  a 
result  of  the  combined  effects  of  Federation  and  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  fall  in  prices.  Since  it  federated  thirty-three  years  ago. 
Western  Australia  has  experienced  a  surplus  in  only  five 
years.  Tbe  deficit  in  1930-31  was  £1,420,000.  This  was  due 
largely  to  the  added  luirden  of  nearly  £600,000  in  respect  of 
exchange  on  overseas  interest  and  to  the  unemployment  re¬ 
lief  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made.  The  deficit  was 
£1,500,000  in  1931-32  and  £864,0*00  in  1 932-33;  while  the  esti¬ 
mated  deficit  for  1933-34  is  £748,000.  ’rius  reduction  has  been 
brought  about  largely  by  the  most  drastic  reduction  in  gov- 
ermnent  services  and  government  o.xpenditure ;  by  tlie  im¬ 
position  of  a  heavy  unemidoyment  tax;  and  by  financing  from 
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Loan  funds  certain  expenditure  normal ly  chargeable  against 
revenue/ 

516.  With  its  fields  of  revenue  so  greatly  limited  by  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  State  from  the  field  of  indirect  taxation  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  by  the  entry  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  into  the  field  of  direct  taxation,  and  with  the  other 
financial  burdens  of  Federation,  the  public  debt  of  the  State 
has  increased  unduly,  and  with  it  has  increased  the  annual 
interest  charges,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  service  of  the 
public  debt  of  Western  Australia  absorbs  no  less  than  45  per 
cent,  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  State  treasury. 

517.  Fortunately  for  the  State,  there  has  been  a  revival  of 
the  gold  raining  industry,  due  to  the  high  i>rice  of  gold,  and 
this  is  the  brightest  ray  in  the  dawn  of  1934  in  Western 
Australia.  The  Government,  as  explained  in  Chapter  10, 
has  done  all  in  its  power  to  assist  the  industry.  Under 
the  government  ]irospecting  scheme  about  2,000  men 
have  been  equipped  and  sent  out  in  small  parties  to  engage 
in  prospecting  in  approved  districts.  Quite  apart  from  the 
relief  which  such  a  scheme  affords  to  unemployment,  it  has 
the  possibilities  of  bringing  great  benefit  to  the  men  con¬ 
cerned,  as  well  as  of  increasing  the  gold  yield  of  the  State. 
Whilst  this  increased  production,  together  with  the  high  price 
of  gold,  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction,  it  makes  but  little 
addition  to  the  direct  revenue  of  the  State.  The  rents  from 
mining  leases  together  with  departmental  fees  are  estimated 
at  £30,000,  while  the  anticipated  governmental  expenditure 
is  £142,000.  As  a  result  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  addi¬ 
tional  English  capital  has  been  brought  into  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  prospecting,  and  to  that  extent  this  State  has 
benefited.  Any  further  benefit  to  this  State  from  its  mining 
industry,  however,  will  depend  on  the  continuance  of  the  high 
price  of  gold,  or  the  discovery  of  new  valuable  mines. 

518.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reasonable  hope  of  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  wheat.  Indeed,  at  the  time  of  writing  this 
chapter,  the  record  for  low  prices  which  was  established  in 
1930-31  has  already  been  broken  by  the  average  export  price 
received  for  such  portion  of  the  present  season’s  crop  as  lias 
already  been  shipped.  The  indications  are  that  the  com¬ 
ing  season  will  be  no  better  than  its  immediate  predecessors. 
The  burden  of  the  tariff  precludes  that  reduction  in  produc¬ 
tion  costs  which  might  otherwise  be  attempted  in  order  to 


(^)  See  Appendix  No.  2.3. 
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bridge  the  gap,  or,  at  any  rate,  lessen  the  gaj),  between  the 
cost  of  production  and  the  market  price  of  wheat. 

519.  It  may  be  that  a  few  particular  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity  are  at  present  in  less  straitened  circumstances  than 
they  were  in  1930.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  people 
of  Western  Australia  continue  in  the  unfortunate  position  in 
which  they  have  found  themselves  during  the  past  four  years. 

620.  Finally,  the  position  of  Western  Australia  can  truly 
and  correctly  be  summed  up  in  terms  similar  to  the  words 
in  which  the  '^^NeAvfoundland  Koyal  Commission  expressed 
its  conclusions  concerning  the  effect  upon  Newfoundland 
of  four  successive  years  of  failure  in  its  staple  industry. 
Western  Australia  has  been  broxight  to  the  edge  of  a  financial 
precipice  and  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  a 
further  season  in  whicli  the  main  industry  is  conducted  at  a 
loss,  may  lead  to  a  general  collapse  of  the  social  fabric.  The 
people  of  Western  Australia  have  borne  their  plight  with  great 
courage  and  fortitude.  True  it  is,  that  from  the  pitiable  con¬ 
dition  to  which  they  have  been  reduced,  some  of  the  people — 
including  some  of  the  British  migrants  who  arrived  here  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  decade  with  high  hopes  and  great  ambitions — have 
lost  heart ;  they  have  simply  been  overw'helmed  by  the  appar¬ 
ent  hopelessness  of  the  position.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
people  of  Western  Australia  still  have  faith  in  their  country 
and  faith  in  themselves.  When  the  security  of  the  Empire 
was  threatened  in  1914  none  responded  to  the  call  of  Plmpire 
defence  more  readily  than  they.  That  same  spirit  still  exists 
— the  spirit  to  fight  and  conquer  the  economic  and  other  forces 
which  threaten  their  peace,  their  security  and  their  general 
welfare.  The  people  of  Western  Australia  still  have  faith  in 
Iheir  ability  to  govern  themselves  and  to  extricate  themselves 
from  their  present  difficulties,  if  only  they  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  That  opportunity  cannot  be  theirs 
while  Western  Australia  continues  to  remain  a  State  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia. 


(^)  Newfoundland  Royal  Commission  Report,  1933,  at  page  84. 
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CHAPTER  14— THE  Mx\lN  GROUNDS  FOR 
SECESSION. 

521.  Fundamentally,  the  case  for  Secession  rests  upon  the 
urgent  desire  of  the  people  of  Western  Australia  to  withdraw 
from  the  Federal  Coninionwealth  of  Australia. 

522.  The  main  reasons  by  w-hioli  His  Majesty’s  subjects  in 
Western  Australia  are  constrained  to  secede  from  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  and  to  resume  the  position  which  they  previously 
enjoyed  as  a  self-governing  unit  within  the  British  Empire, 
are  that  the  combined  effects  of  an  Australian  protective  cus¬ 
toms  tariff  and  of  free  trade  between  the  States  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  have  inflicted  grave  injustice,  great  hardship,  and 
severe  distress  upon  the  people  of  Western  Australia;  that 
the  result  of  the  combined  effects  of  Australian  protection 
and  interstate  free  trade  are  such  as  to  have  most  seriously 
endangered  the  whole  economic  structure  and  social  fabric  of 
the  State;  and  that  adequate  and  necessary  relief  from  the 
ill  effects  of  Australian  protection  and  interstate  free  trade 
as  aforesaid,  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  people  of  Western 
x\ustralia  otherwise  than  by  their  withdraAval  from  the  Com¬ 
monwealth. 
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€H  AFTER  15.  —  INDEPENDENT  AUTHORITIES  — 
THEIR  RECOGNITION  OF  WESTERN  AUSTRA¬ 
LIA’S  DISABILITIES  UNDER  FEDERATION. 

523.  During  the  past  ten  years  or  more  the  disabilities  suf¬ 
fered  by  Western  Australia  as  a  State  of  the  Commonwealth, 
have  been  the  subject  of  inqiiiry  and  investigation  by  several 
official  and  authoritative  Commissions  and  Committees. 

524.  It  is  relevant  to  this  Case,  therefore,  to  set  forth  as 
briefly  as  possible,  the  conclusions  which  liave  been  arrived 
at  by  those  investigators;  and  to  add  that  the  authorities, 
whose  opinions  are  quoted  below,  were  all  residents  of  other 
States  or  other  countries;  and  that,  those  Commissions  and 
Committees  were  in  most  cases  appointed  by,  or  at  the  in¬ 
vitation  of,  the  Commonwealth  Government  itself. 

THK  P.KITISH  ECONOMIC  MISSION.  1920  (Sir  Arthur  Duck- 
hnin,  Sir  ITupfo  Hirst,  Sir  Ernest  Clark,  D.  O.  Malcolm,  Esq.)  — 

^^All  measures  designed  for  the  increase  of  Australia's  wealth  produc¬ 
tion  and  power  of  absorbing  new  population  tend  to  be  defeated  if  there 
are  strong  forces  within  her  which  operate  so  to  raise  her  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  that  she  cannot  sell  her  products  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and 
is  restricted  within  the  limitations  of  her  own  home  market.”  (At  page 
15  of  the  Mission's  Report,  1929.) 

^‘Most  vexed  and  most  important  of  all  Australian  questions  is  that 
of  the  cost  of  production  with  its  effect  upon  export  industries  and  of  the 
combined  effects  of  the  Tariff  and  the  Arbitration  Acts. 

Their  effects  and  that  of  the  Navigation  Acts  have  laid  an  unduly 
heavy  burden  on  the  unsheltered  primary  industries  which  have  to  export 
nt  tlie  world's  prices,  and  on  the  States  principally  concerned  with  such 
industries,  viz.,  AVestcrn  Australia,  South  Australia  and  Tasmania.”  (At 
page  20  of  the  Mission’s  Report,  1929.) 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  TARIFF  BOARD  (R.  McK.  Oakley,  Esq., 
W.altor  T.each,  Esq.,  Herbert  Brookes,  Esq.) — 

^‘Tt  has  been  claimed  by  the  critics,  and  it  will  be  conceded  by  the 
Tariff  Board,  that  the  position  into  which  the  secondary  industries  of  West 
Australia  have  drifted  is  most  unfortunate.  The  Tariff  Board  is  further 
satisfied  that  the  situation  has  been  growing  steadily  worse  since  the 
Colonial  Secretary  made  his  statement  in  1918,  and  since  the  Under- 
Treasurer  prepared  his  table  and  deductions.”  (At  page  27  of  the  Tariff 
Board  ^s  Report  of  1924.) 

^AVhatever  additional  cost  the  policy  of  Protection  may  add  to  the 
price  of  goods  and  material  imported  by  the  Australian  consumer,  the 
citizens  of  the  Eastern  States  gain  as  a  compensating  advantage  the  pre- 
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sence  of  a  large  production  and  manufacture.  Such  is  not  the  case  'witlr 
Western  Australia,  which  is  so  placed  that  at  present  it  has  to  bear  what¬ 
ever  burden  may  arise  under  the  protectionist  tariff  without  reaping  any 
of  the  accompanying  advantages.”  (At  page  28  of  the  Tariff  Board Re¬ 
port  of  1924.) 

THK  rOMMOXWEALTH  ROYAJ.  COMMISSION  ON  THE 
FINANCES  OF  WESTERN  AFSTRALIA  AS  AFFECTED  BY 
FEDERATION.  192r)  (Hon.  W.  O.  Higgs,  ex- Federal  Trt'asurer,  John 
Entwistle,  J.F.,  and  Stephen  !Mills,  E^(j.,  C.^M.O.)  — 

Per  Commissioner  Entwistle: — 

my  opinion  Western  Australia  should  never  have  entered  the 
Federation,  but,  having  done  so,  there  is,  I  feel  convinced,  only  one  com¬ 
plete  and  satisfactory  remedy  for  her  present  disabilities,  viz.,  Secession. 
If  that  event  occurred,  all  other  recommendations  in  this  report  would 
become  unnecessary.  As,  however,  it  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  that 
Secession  will  take  place,  T  have  joined  in  recommendations  having  the 
object  of  relieving  (at  least  to  some  extent)  the  present  financial  disabili¬ 
ties  of  the  State  of  Western  Australia.”  (Paragrraph  28  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion's  Summary  and  Conclusion.) 

Majority  Report : — 

The  Chairman  and  Commissioner  Entwistle  are  of  opinion : — 

“That  whatever  benefit  the  (?ominonwealth  protectionist  policy  may 
have  conferred  upon  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  has  not  bene- 
fited  the  State  of  Western  Australia;  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  the 
primary  producers  of  Western  Australia  relief  by  way  of  reduced  Cus¬ 
toms  duties  w’ithout  injuring  the  secondary  industries  of  the  Eastern 
States;  and  that  the  only  effective  means  of  removing  the  chief  disability 
of  the  State  is  to  restore  to  the  State,  for  a  period  of  years,  the  absolute 
control  cf  its  own  Customs  and  Excise.” 

They  recommend: — 

^'That  the  State  of  Western  Australia  shall,  during  a  period  of  25 
years,  and  thereafter  until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  have  the 
absolute  right : — 

fa)  To  impose  its  own  Customs  Tariff  as  in  pre-Federation 
days,  provided  the  State  of  Western  Australia  shall  not  impose 
higher  duties  upon  the  importation  into  the  State  of  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  of  any  goods  produced  or  manufactured  in  or  imported  from 
other  States  of  Australia  than  are  imposed  on  the  importation  into 
the  State  of  Western  Australia  of  the  like  goods  produced  or  manu¬ 
factured  in  or  imported  from  other  countries. 

(b)  To  impose  its  ow’n  Excise  Tariff. 

^”riie  amount  of  money  to  be  contributed  by  the  State  of  Wes!.em 
Australia  to  the  Federal  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  in  excess  o£ 
Federal  income  tax,  land  tax,  and  probate  duties,  etc.,  to  be  determined 

(1)  On  the  27th  March,  1933,  Mr.  Entwistle  despatched  from  Adelaide  the 
following  telegram  to  the  Dominion  League  of  Western  Australia: — ‘^Western 
Australia’s  future  greatness  and  prosperity  depend  upon  the  removal  of  the 
burdensome  yoke  of  Commonwealth  domination  and  exploitation.  I  hope  the 
good  sense  of  your  people  will  give  you  a  great  victory  for  freedom.” 
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by  negotiation  between  the  Commonwealth  Government  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  State  of  Western  Australia;  or,  in  case  of  disagreement,  by 
an  arbitrator  who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  British  Empire/’  (Para¬ 
graphs  8  and  9  of  the  Commission’s  Summary  and  Conclusions.) 

PROFESSOR  W.  K.  HANCOCK,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  CoUege,  Ox¬ 
ford;  and  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Adelaide; 
now  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Birmingham. 

Western  Australia  is  an  Economic  Island  separated  from  her  sister 
States  by  a  ^sea  of  solid  ground.’  Her  people  assert  that  they  have  been 
subsidising  through  the  tariff  (in  so  far  as  it  is  protective)  industrial 
development  which  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria;  for  no  sane  manufacturer  would  set  out  to  conquer  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  market  by  building  his  factory  in  a  remote  State  which  has  a 
bare  third  of  the  population  of  Sydney.  The  South-East  of  Australia  has 
a  natural  aptitude  for  protected  industries;  the  West  has  a  natural  apti¬ 
tude  for  unprotected  industries.  If  Western  Australians  help  pay  taxes 
which  help  Melbourne  and  Sydney  to  add  to  their  factories,  surely  the 
people  of  Victoria  and  Ncav  South  Wales  should  pay  taxes  w^hich  would 
help  Western  Australia  to  add  to  her  farms?  But,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Commonwealth  has  retarded  Western  Australia’s  economic  progress  in 
order  that  new  factories  might  belch  smoke  over  Sydney  and  new  streets 
stretch  out  from  Melbourne.  The  costs  of  the  Tariff  fall  not  only  on 
the  private  producers  of  wool  and  wheat  and  minerals,  but  upon  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  State,  which  must  build  railways,  store  water,  and  pro¬ 
vide  credit  in  order  to  open  up  for  settlement  the  wide  territories  for 
which  it  is  responsible.  It  is  true  that  these  costs  fall  also  upon  other 
Australian  Governments;  but  the  cost  to  the  Commonwealth  is  a  small 
thing  compared  with  its  profit  as  tax-receiver,  and  New  South  Wales  or 
Victoria  more  than  recover  their  losses  through  an  increase  of  population, 
which  reduces  the  overhead  expenses  of  Government.  In  New  South 
Wales,  there  are  412  inhabitants  to  share  the  cost  of  every  mile  of  rail- 
w-ay;  in  Western  Australia  there  are  only  97.  Yet  railway  building  has 
been  necessary,  as  it  has  enabled  the  State  to  absorb  in  wheat  production 
the  workless  miners  dropped  by  decaying  Kalgoorlie;  it  has  enabled  her 
to  lead  the  Commonwealth  in  zealous  immigration  policies.  Surely  it  is 
no  less  glorious  to  bring  a  million  new  acres  under  the  plough  than  to  add 
a  few  suburbs  of  Melbourne?”  (In  ''Australia.”  1930,  at  pages  105-6?.) 

'•Western  Australia  is  the  only  State  w’hich  might,  without  serious 
danger,  withdraw  from  the  National  Economic  System  .  .  .  .”  (In  "Aus¬ 
tralia,”  at  page  76.) 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  COMMITTEE  OF  ECONOMIC  INQUIRY  (J. 
B.  Brigden,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Economics  in  the  University  of  Tasmania 
until  May,  1929,  now  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Industry,  Queensland;  D. 
B.  Copland,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Commerce  in  the  University  of  Melbourne; 
E.  C.  Dyason,  B.Sc.,  B.M.E.,  Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Melbourne; 
L  F  Giblin  M. A.,  Deputy  Statistician  of  Tasmania  until  February,  1929, 
Commonwealth  Statistician  from  April,  1931,  to  December,  1933,  n^ 
Ritchie  Professor  of  Economics  in  the  University  of  Melbourne;  C.  H. 
Wickens,  I.S.O.,  F.I.A.,  F.S.S.,  Hon.  M.S.S.  (Paris),  Commonwealth  Sta¬ 
tistician  and  Actuary) — 

“  In  the  Report  we  have  dealt  with  the  effect  of  the  tariff  upon  Austra¬ 
lia  as  a  whole.  We  have  limited  the  scope  of  our  inquiries  as  much  as 
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possible,  and  have  avoided  many  important  but  subordinate  issues.  But 
the  effects  of  the  tariff  upon  different  areasy  and  especially  upon  the 
States,  are  so  important  that  a  summary  statement  is  called  for. 

‘‘  A  Memorandum  on  the  unequal  effects  between  States  was  submitted 
by  two  of  our  members  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Constitution  in 
August,  1928,  and  has  been  published  in  the  Commission's  Evidence.  The 
estimates  there  made  were  very  tentative  and  provisional.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  complete  them  satisfactorily,  and  we  limit  our  discussion 
here  to  a  conservative  statement  in  somewhat  general  terms  of  the  main 
effects. 

^‘The  unequal  effects  between  States  are  probably  the  most  embarrassing 
consequences  of  the  tariff,  but  they  have  their  roots  in  the  unequal  effects 
between  industries,  which  are  natural  and  inevitable  consequences  of 
tariff  protection.  Were  Australia  one  small,  compact  economic  unit,  in 
which  the  benefits  of  protection  were  thoroughly  diffused,  in  Avhich  one 
common  tax  systom  operated,  and  in  which  development  expenditure  was 
equally  shared,  difference  between  areas  would  be  less  important.  But 
with  our  diverse  geographical  conditions  and  our  Federal  system  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  this  is  not  the  case. 

'^The  distribution  of  Australian  industries  has  been  substantially  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  tariff.  Assistance  to  protected  industries  has  been  provided 
chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  export  industries.  We  have  shown  that 
these  industries  are  retarded  and  that  their  land  values  have  been  cur¬ 
tailed.  The  costs  imposed  upon  them  have  been  borne  chiefly  in  the 
country  districts  and  in  the  outlying  States,  which  are  more  naturally 
adapted  for  the  export  industries. 

**The  geographical  differences  between  the  States  account  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  aptitude,  and  the  benefits  of  increased  production  have  been 
transfen'ed  from  areas  and  States  having  natural  aptitudes  for  the  pro¬ 
tected  industries.  The  tariff  has,  therefore,  materially  affected  the  rela¬ 
tive  prosperity  of  the  different  States. 

‘^The  established  producers  in  these  areas  and  States  have  undoubtedly 
been  penalised  by  the  tariff.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  States  mem- 
selves  the  consequences  are  not  less  important.  Not  only  have  the  in¬ 
comes  of  the  established  producers  been  curtailed,  and  therefore  the  tax¬ 
ation  derived  from  land  and  incomes  generally,  but  some  production  has 
been  prevented,  and  the  State  revenue  which  would  have  been  received 
from  that  production  has  been  lost.  This  applies  not  only  to  tax  revenue,, 
but  to  revenue  from  various  State  services,  and  especially  from  railways. 
The  cost  of  the  tariff  has  prevented  the  full  use  of  development  utilities 
and  the  full  response  to  State  efforts  to  stimulate  production.  (The  same 
influence  hampers  the  efforts  of  the  Commonwealth.) 

^^Purther,  the  costs  of  these  development  enterprises,  both  for  interest 
on  capital  and  for  w’orking  expenses,  have  been  greatly  inflated  through 
the  tariff,  and  that  is  discriminating  against  the  relatively  undeveloped 
States.  This  discrimination  on  this  account  is,  however,  probably  not 
very  considerable. 

^^The  importance  of  these  effects  is  entirely  a  question  of  their  mag¬ 
nitude.  If  the  total  costs  were  small,  or  the  States  were  more  alike,  the 
differences  might  be  neglected.  The  various  units  of  a  Commonwealth 
cannot  be  exy)ected  to  march  together  in  any  uniform  order  of  prosperity. 
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But  tho  difterent  effects  as  between  (say)  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  or  be¬ 
tween  Queensland  and  Western  Australia,  are  very  marked. 

^‘We  have  not  been  able  to  complete  our  inquiry  into  this  question  and 
jtrrive  at  any  measure  of  the  effect  of  this  discrimination  on  State  finances. 
But  something  may  be  said  of  the  magnitude  of  some  of  the  factors. 

‘‘The  subsidies  to  production  through  the  tariff  are  £36,000,000,  which 
would  average  all  round  £6  per  head  of  population.  But  if  the  £36,000,000 
IS  distributed  among  States  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  protected  in¬ 
dustry,*  the  amount  per  head  w*ill  varv'  greath'  from  State  to  State,  as 
shown  approximately  in  the  following  table: — 

Subsidies  to  Protected  Production  Per  Head  of  Population  in  Each  State. 


£ 

New  South  Wales  . .  .  .  . .  . .  .5..5 

Victoria  , .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  7.0 

Queensland  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  8.0 

South  .Australia  .  .  .  .  . .  ,  .  .  .  3,7 

Western  Australia  .  .  . .  .  .  , .  3.6 

Tasmania  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  4.0 

Average  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  6.0 


“These  amounts  are  additions  made  to  the  income  per  head  in  each 
■State,  and  no  immediate  deduction  can  be  made  as  to  the  consequent 
<*ffeet  on  State  revenue.  But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  subsidies  to 
Victoria  and  Queensland  are  twice  as  great  as  those  to  Western  Australia, 
South  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

“We  next  inquire  in  what  proportion  these  subsidies  are  contributed 
by  the  different  States  in  paying  the  excess  prices  of  protected  Australian 
products.  We  have  found  that  these  excess  costs  are  born  in  the  last 
resort  yiartly  by  luxury  expenditure  and  fixed  incomes  and  protected  pro¬ 
duction  itself,  but  most  of  all  by  the  export  industries.  Without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  give  a  full  distribution  of  costs  on  these  lines,  we  may  say  tUat  the 
result  is  to  make  the  burden  per  head  of  Victoria  and  Queensland,  which 
have  relatively  small  exports,  much  below  the  general  average,  witli  the 
other  States  above  tlio  average,  and  Westeim  Australia  particularly  high, 

“So  it  comes  about  that  the  same  two  States,  Victoria  and  Queens¬ 
land,  both  get  the  greatest  increase  to  income  per  head  and  pay  least  per 
head  for  it;  New  South  Wales  is  in  a  middle  position;  and  the  other  three 
States  both  receive*  least  and  pay  most,  with  Western  Australia  in  a 
somewhat  woi*se  position  than  South  Australia  and  Tasmania.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  these  three  States  are  all  claimants  for  special  Common¬ 
wealth  assistance. 

*‘Tlie  effect  on  State  revenue  from  these  combined  causes  is  obvious, 
though  not  easily  measurable.  Still  more  difficult  to  measure  with  our 
iiuupMrjuate  data  is  the  probably  inon»  important  effect  of  the  loss  of  ex¬ 
port  production  wliich  would  have  taken  place  without  the  excess  costs 
of  the  Tariff  (Para.  4).  This  will  depend,  amongst  other  things,  on  the 

*  The  salaries  and  wages  paid  arc  taken  as  measuring  the  relative  quanti¬ 
ties  of  protected  manufacturing  production.  For  primary  production,  rough 
Victual  values  of  the  quantity  of  production  are  available  for  States. 
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varying  degree  to  which  the  natural  resources  in  each  State  would  respond 
to  a  given  decrease  in  production  costs,  a  matter  on  which  we  have  noted 
our  ignorance  in  para.  134  of  the  Report.  We  will  only  say  that  the  dis¬ 
criminating  effect  on  the  revenue  of  different  States  appears  to  be  substan¬ 
tial  on  account  of  the  causes  considered  both  in  this  paragraph  and  the 
preceding  one. 

••It  is  natural  that  the  harmful  effects  of  the  tariff  should  express 
themselves  most  acutely  as  difficulties  of  State  finance.  The  effects  are 
not  felt  directly  by  landowners,  nor  in  the  check  to  production.  Land 
generally  does  not  decline  in  value,  nor  does  it  go  out  of  production.  .It 
merely  fails  to  respond  adequately  to  development  expenditure,  and  in¬ 
sofar  as  State  assistance  succeeds  in  cancelling  the  tariff  costs  borne  by 
the  farmers,  it  does  so  at  State  expense.  The  State  taxpayers  are  called 
upon  to  meet  deficits  on  railways  (the  capital  and  working  expenses  of 
which  are  inflated  because  of  the  tariff),  because  tariff  costs  do  not  allow 
of  freights  being  raised.  The  State  finances,  therefore,  bear  a  substantial 
share  of  the  tariff  costs. 

‘^The  States  which  enjoy  more  than  their  proportional  share  of  tho 
benefits  of  protected  industries  may  be  able  to  afford  this  result.  Their 
taxable  capacity  is  increased  through  the  protected  industries  established 
in  their  territories.  But  opposite  results  are  experienced  in  the  other 
States.  Their  taxable  capacity  is  lowered  so  that  their  rates  of  ta.xation 
have  to  be  increased;  industry  is  further  encouraged  to  concentrate  in  the 
more  fortunate  States,  and  the  cumulative  effects  which  follow  intensify  the 
ineciualities  created  by  the  tariff  itself.  (In  Appendix  to  '"The  Aus¬ 

tralian  Tariff — An  Economic  Inquiry,’^  1929.) 
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€IIAl>TP^R  16.— T I  IK  TWO  KCOXOMIC  UNITS  OK 

AUSTRALIA. 

The  Clash  between  Economic  Necessities  and  Political 

Alms. 

525.  Since  Const itutioii.s,  like  the  Sabbath,  are  made  for  man 
smd  not  man  for  the  Constitution,  it  is  relevant  to  discuss 
here  in  relation  to  the  Australian  communities  cei'tain  facts 
vhich  inevitably  constitute  the  economic  background  of  any 
Constitution-making,  or  reconstruction — ^^’“facts  so  funda¬ 
mental  that  any  plan  for  national  government  which  does  not 
shape  itself  to  them  must  set  up  stresses  between  political  and 
economic  aims  which  cannot  but  retard  development”;  facts 
which  reveal  that  there  is  no  mystery  whatever  about  the 
reason  for  Western  Australia's  main  disability  under  Fed¬ 
eration  as  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  divi¬ 
sion;  and  facts  which  make  it  equally  obvious  that  Secession 
Involves  the  constitutional  reconstruction  of  Australia  in 
greater  harmony  with  its  economic  background. 

526.  The  conditions  of  the  problem  are  such  that  the  geo¬ 
graphic  and  economic  circumstances  of  Australia  should  not 
merely  be  set  forth  in  a  string  of  facts  more  or  less  uncon¬ 
nected;  but  that  they  should  be  considered  and  examined  in 
a  coliercnt  manner  and  with  a  due  aj^preciation  of  the  jiroi)- 
lerns  arising  from  cause  and  elTect.  Thus,  the  reason  for  omit¬ 
ting  the  contents  of  this  chapter  from  the  preliminary  survey 
in  l>ivisiou  (ine  of  this  Case,  and  including  them  in  this 
•division,  will  be  apparent. 


“East  is  East,  and  West  is  West.” 

527.  1  n  this  chapter,  therefore,  are  discussed  the  fundamental 
facts  which  demonstrate  that  from  a  physical  and  economic 
viewpoint  (and  consc'qucutly  from  a  political  viewj^oiut)  the 
Contineiit  of  Australia  is  distinctly  divisible  into  an  Eastern 
Economic  Unit  and  a  Western  Economic  Unit:  that,  ‘^’“geo- 

(‘)  Professor  E.  O.  G.  Shaun  :  Constitution  Commission,  1927  ;  Minutes  of 
Evidence,  pf).  457-8. 
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graphically,  the  Australian  communities  consist  of  (a)  a  con¬ 
tinental  mass  in  the  east  and  south-east,  containing  a  very 
wide  range  of  resources,  and  perhaps  capable  in  the  near 
future  of  a  degree  of  self-sufficiency  comparable  to  that 
attained  by  France  or  the  United  States;  and  (b)  two  insular 
areas,  in  Tasmania  and  Western  Australia,  unlikely,  for 
various  reasons,  to  develop  the  status  of  supplemejitary 
economics”;  and  that  “Western  Australia  is  like  New  Zea¬ 
land  in  its  insular  detachment  and  its  concentration  upon 
primary  production — only  more  so.” 

Contrast  with  America. 

528.  The  Federal  Constitution  of  Australia  has  been  framed 
largely  and  somewhat  sla\ishly  upon  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America ;  but  the  American  Constitution  was 
primarily  framed  to  meet  the  governmental  recjuirements  of 
the  original  thirteen  States  occupying  a  com|>arativcly  small 
and  compact  area  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  That  the  Federal 
Constitution  of  America  may  have  worked  tolerably  well  in  its 
application  over  the  United  States  of  America  as  they  are 
known  to-day,  is,  it  is  submitted,  due  not  so  much  to  any  in¬ 
herent  virtue  in  the  Federal  system,  as  to  the  physical  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  country  itself.  In  that  country,  are  to  be  found 
features  which  bring  it  into  the  strongest  contrast  with  the 
continent  of  Australia,  which  has  an  area  approximately 
equal  to  that  of  the  United  States.  America  has  26,000  miles 
of  navigable  streams.  Well  inland  between  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts,  the  mighty  Mississippi-Missouri,  with  a 
course  of  1,700  miles  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
with  many  large  affluents,  traverses  the  whole  country  from 
north  to  south.  The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  particularly 
fertile,  and  has  greatly  influenced  settlement.  In  that 
area,  of  which,  the  great  inland  town  of  Chicago,  with 
its  population  of  millions,  is  the  commercial  centre, 
there  lives  a  large  proportion  of  the  Nation’s  people;  so  that 
for  many  hundreds  of  miles  inland  there  is  a  vast  area 
of  land  rich  in  agricultural  and  industrial  products  and  main¬ 
taining  a  huge  population.  These  and  other  physical  features 
of  the  country,  particularly  a  much  more  even  7’ainfall,  tend 
to  consolidate  the  economic  circumstances  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  United  States  of  America  consist  of 
forty-eight  States  and  one  Federal  District,  with  <^)“tlie  small 


»M  .  A.  Holman,  K.C. :  “The  Australian  Constitution,”  p.  71. 
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States  threaded  like  beads  on  the  lines  of  the  East -West  Rail¬ 
way  systems.”  Moreover,  many  of  the  American  States  are 
unable  to  engage  in  overseas  trade  except  through  a  port  on 
the  seaboard  of  some  other  State — a  circumstance  which  tends 
still  further  to  consolidate  the  economic  unity  of  that  nation. 

Australia’s  Characteristic  Physical  Features. 

529.  A  glance  at  the  five  maps  of  Australia — Topography, 
Rainfall,  Population,  Agricultural  and  Railway — contained  in 
the  appendices  Nos.  49  to  53,  inclusive,  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter,  reveal  at  a  glance  how  vitally  different  is  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  Australia.  Tn  studying  the  map  of  Australia  it  is 
always  well  for  one  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  examining  an 
area  of  land  little  less  than  the  size  of  Europe,  including 
Russia. 

530.  According  to  Professor  Griffith  Taylor  of  the  University 

of  Sydney  characteristic  feature  of  Australian  topo¬ 

graphy  is  one  of  which  niost  Australians  know  very  little.  It 
is  the  extremely  large  level  area  constituting  most  of  Western 
Australia,  Northern  Territory  and  western  South  Australia. 
This  is  on  the  whole  poorly  supplied  with  rainfall,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  has  only  a  meagre  population.  But  it  comprises 
more  than  half  of  the  continent  and  forms  a  single  unit,  which 
is  best  described  as  “The  Great  Australian  Peneplain.” 

Western  Australia’s  Perpetual  Isolation. 

531.  It  is  this  vast  area  of  arid  land — this  single  unit — com- 
j)rising  more  than  one-half  of  the  continent,  which,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  isolates  'W’^estern  Australia  from  the  East¬ 
ern  States  as  etfectively  as  if  it  were  separated  by  sea;  which 
is  responsible  for  all  those  other  natural  circunistaTices  which 
serve  to  emphasise  in  the  clearest  possible  manner,  the  inevi¬ 
table  and  perpetual  separation  of  the  Western  Economic  Unit 
(Western  Australia)  from  the  Eastern  Economic  Unit  (the 
other  contiguous  States  of  the  Continent).  Tt  is  this  natural 
harrier  which  gives  Western  Austi’alia  an  economic  outlook 
so  different  from  that  of  the  Eastern  States,  particularly  the 
States  of  New  South  AVales  and  Victoria. 

The  Cultivable  Lands  of  Australia. 

532.  The  cultivable  lands  in  Australia  are  confined  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  narrow  strip  on  the  fringe  of  the  Eastern  and 


(^)  Commonwealth  Year  Book,  No.  20,  p.  75. 
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South-Eastern  seaboard  of  the  Continent,  and  another  small 
area  situated  two  thousand  miles  away  in  the  South-Western 
corner.  The  latter  area,  i.e.,  the  South-Western  area  of  West¬ 
ern  Australia,  although  small  by  comparison  with  the  area  of 
the  continent,  nevertheless  embraces  some  100,000  square 
miles  and  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

533.  This  pronounced  lack  of  geographic  connection,  coupled 
Avith  the  natural  aptitude  of  the  South-Eastern  portion  of  the 
continent  for  protected  industries,  and  the  natural  aptitude 
of  the  western  portion  of  tho  continent  for  unprotected  ex¬ 
port  industries,  has  given  rise  to  an  even  more  pronounced 
lack  of  balance  in  the  distribution  of  the  population,  which 
serves  in  its  turn  to  emphasise  the  absolute  isolation  of  the 
people  in  Western  Australia  from  the  people  in  Eastern 
Australia  and  their  consequential  lack  of  community  interest. 

The  Consequential  Unequal  Distribution  of  Population. 

534.  Australia  has  an  area  of  three  million  square  miles  and 
a  total  population  of  approximately  bi/o  millions.  Of  that 
total  population,  no  less  than  two  millions  live  in  the 
highly  industrialised  centres  of  Melbourne  and  Sydney 
occupying  an  aggregate  area  of  only  430  square  miles.  Of 
the  remaining  population  of  four  and  a  half  millions,  nearly 
four  million  live  in  that  Eastern  Economic  Unit  of  which  the 
capitals  of  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Brisbane  and  Adelaide  arc 
tho  principal  centres;  and  227,000  pei’sons  live  in  the  island  of 
Tasmania.  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Brisbane,  Adelaide,  and 
Hobart,  the  capitals  of  each  «)f  their  respective  States,  are  all 
located  within  a  radius  of  700  miles  from  the  Federal  Capital, 
Canberra.  The  remaining  Australian  population  of  439,000 
are  situated  more  than  two  thousand  miles  away  in  We.stern 
Australia  and  (with  the  exception  of  about  39,000  scattered 
over  the  mining  and  pastoral  areas  in  the  northern  and  inlaivl 
portions  of  the  State)  are  to  be  found  within  a  400  miles 
radius  from  Perth — a  fertile  area  having  one  of  the  most  tem¬ 
perate  climates  in  the  world  and  a  reasonable  rainfall. 

A  Ten  Days’  Sea  Journey. 

535  It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  separated  as  she  is 
from  Sydney  by  1,200  miles  of  .sea — a  four  days’  journey — 
the  geographic  and  economic  circumstances  of  New  Zoalaiul 
are  such  that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  in  general 
and  New  Zealand  in  particular  that  that  Dominion  (or  Colony 
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as  she  then  was)  did  not  enter  Federation,  although  at  the 
time  of  Federation  she  was  invited  to  join  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Constitution  was  framed  to  provide  for  her  entry  into 
Federation  if  New  Zealand  so  desired.  As  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  Perth  and  Sydney,  when  travelling  by  the  usual  sea 
route  is  2,450  miles,  and,  when  travelling  by  railway,  is  2,759 
miles,  and,  as  the  major  portion  of  the  “Great  Australian 
Peneplain”  lies  between.  Western  Australia  is  even  more 
widely  separated  (i.e.,  as  far  again)  from  Sydney,  than  is 
New  Zealand.  Western  Australia  may  be  regarded  as  an 
economic  island  separated  from  the  rest  of  Australia  by  a 
sea  ef  solid  ground.” 

536.  The  tisual  journey  by  sea  from  Fremantle  to  Sydney 
occupies  ten  days — approximately  as  long  as  the  time  occupied 
in  travelling  from  London  to  New  York  and  back.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  mail  steamers  do  the  journey  from  Fremantle  to  Sydney 
in  eight  days,  but  by  reason  of  the  Commonwealth  Navigation 
Act  the  people  of  Western  Australia  are  not  permitted  to 
travel  from  Fremantle  to  the  Eastern  poi'ts  in  British 
ships.  They  must  do  the  sea  jouimey  in  an  Austra¬ 
lian  ship.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  travel  across 
Australia  by  rail :  on  the  Western  .Vustralian  Goveni- 
ment  Railways  to  Kalgoorlie;  thence  on  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Railway  over  the  1,051  miles  of  uninviting  and 
comparatively  unpopulated  desert  ^^Ho  Port  Augusta; 
thence  to  Sydnej"^  via  Adelaide  and  ^telbourne  over  the  rail¬ 
way  systems  controlled  by  the  State  Governments  of  South 
Australia,  Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales.  By  this  means 
of  travel  the  total  distance  is  2,759  miles  and  the  time  occu¬ 
pied  is  4^/2  days.  The  Federal  Capital,  Canberra,  is  situated 
inland — a  distance  of  some  200  miles  from  Sydney.  This 
affords  some  idea  of  the  great  distances  which  Western 
Australia’s  representatives  have  to  travel  to  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  Legislature ;  and  of  the  amount  of  time  spent  by  the 
Premier  of  the  State  ih  attending  meetings  of  the  Loan 
Council  which  has  always  held  its  meetings  in  one  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Capitals — sometimes  upon  notice  insuflScient  to  permit 
of  the  Premier  of  Western  Australia  reaching  the  meeting 

{})  In  giving  evidence  before  the  Disabilities  Commission  of  1925,  Mr.  K.  H. 
Barker,  General  Secretary  Australian  Labour  Party,  W.A.  Branch,  said  :  “  In  some 
respects  the  JState  of  Western  Australia  may  be  regarded  as  an  economic  island, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  Australia  by  a  sea  of  sand,  somewhat  in  the  same  fashion 
that  New  Zealand  is  separated  by  a  sea  of  water.**  (Q.  3874)  Askeil :  “Is  it  correct 
to  say  there  is  a  sea  of  sand  between  Western  Australia  and  South  Australia  ? 
Mr.  Barker  replied  :  “  I  will  say  a  sea  of  solid  ground  if  you  like.’*  (Q.  3875). 

(*)  The  Commonwealth  Railway  in  all  its  length  of  1,051  miles  does  not  cross  a 
smgle  nermanent  stream  of  water. 
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before  its  conclusion.  This  also  helps  to  explain  why  it  is 
that  Western  Australia’s  special  needs  carry  little  weight 
in  the  Federal  Legislature;  why  the  Prime  Minister  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Mr.  Lyons,  had  never  set  foot  in  Western  Australia 
(why  he  had  never  seen  an3'  portion  of  this  one-third  of  the 
Avhole  continent)  until  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  participate 
in  the  Secession  Referendum  Campaigni  in  April,  1933.  It 
helps  to  explain  wh\"  Perth  hardh"  ever  sees  a  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia  except  wheai  on  his  way  to  an 
Imperial  Conference  or  some  other  oversea  gathering— 
and  then  onh'  for  the  few  hours  while  the  vessel  by 
which  he  is  travelling  may  happen  to  remain  in  port.  As 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  onlv'  on  four  occasions  in  the 
33  v’ears  of  Federation  has  an  Australian  Prime  Minister 
made  what  might  be  called  a  real  official  visit  to  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia.  It  helps  also  to  explain  Avhj-  the  Waterside  Woi’kers  of 
Fremantle  recentlv  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  Waterside 
Workers’  Federation  of  Australia  and  thereafter  to  function 
as  the  Fremantle  Lumpers’  ITnion,  having  no  connection 
with  the  Federal  bodj^.  At  the  conclusion  of  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  visit  to  Western  Australia  in  an  endeavour  to  prevail 
upon  the  Fremantle  workers  to  remain  within  the  Federal 
Union,  the  Secretarj"^  of  the  Federation  said: — ^’^’“It  was 
difficult  in  a  Federal  organisation  with  several  branches  in 
existence  to  administer  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  various  sections.  The  Fremantle  branch 
from  a  geographical  point  of  view  was  isolated  from  the 
other  States,  and  more  particularh^  from  Melbourne,  where 
the  head  office  of  the  Federal  Committee  assembled.”  The 
Printers’  Union  and  Timber  Workers’  Union  are  other  in¬ 
dustrial  organisations  in  Western  Australia  which  in  recent 
years  have  withdravm  from  Federal  organisations  upon 
somewhat  similar  grounds. 

The  Difference  in  Outlook. 

537  (2)4 visitor  to  Australia  who  follows  the  usual  roiite 
along  the  Southern  and  up  the  Fasteni  coast,  will  not  fail 
to  mark  definite  areas  of  political  outlook,  corresponding 
with  these  definite  areas  of  economic  activity;  he  will  indeed 
be  unusually  strong-minded  if  his  judgment  upon  Australian 
jjroblems  does  not  change  considerably  as  he  changes  his 
geopraphical  location.  It  is,  moreover,  paradoxically  true 


(1)  "Daily  News,”  28th  September,  1933. 

(2)  Professor  Hancock  :  “  Australia,”  p.  124. 
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that  the  pi’e.ssure  of  the  National  Government  has  itself 
intensified  some  divei’sities ;  it  has,  for  example,  made  the 
Western  Australians  more  unlike  the  Easterners  at  least  in 
their  economic  interests  and  ideas  tlian  they  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been.” 

538.  Modern  inventions,  it  has  often  been  asserted,  have 
annihilated  distance.  In  a  sense  that  may  be  so,  but  it  has 
in  no  wise  altered  or  diminished  the  fundamental  differences 
between  areas  geoj?raphically  and  economically  separated. 
This  annihilation  of  distance  neither  weakens  the  facts  estab¬ 
lished  in  this  chapter  nor  olil'ers  a  valid  reason  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Western  Australia  from  Canberra.  It  is  true 
that  one  can  now  travel  from  Perth  to  Adelaide  by  air;  that 
the  telephone  system  enables  the  people  of  Western  Australia 
to  converse  with  the  people  of  the  Eastern  States;  and  that 
the  wonders  of  wireless  permit  them  all  to  en.ioy  the  blessing 
— not  necessarily  an  unmixed  blessing — of  listening  to  an 
Australian- wide  broadcasting  programme;  but  in  the  same 
manner  the  journey  from  England  to  Australia  by  air  ha.s 
become  a  common  occurrence  and  wdll  become  more  common 
with  the  passage  of  time;  the  telephone  system  permits  of 
conversations  between  residents  of  England  and  residents  of 
A  ustralia ;  and  the  pleasure  and  pride  with  which  the  people 
of  Western  Australia,  in  common  with  other  parts  of  the 
Empire,  “listened  in”  to  the  Christmas  message  from  His 
Majesty  to  His  i)eople  throughout  the  Empire  will  not  be 
soon  forgotten.  Great  as  these  events  are,  how'ever,  they 
have  not  been  followed  by  any  suggestion  that  the  Empire 
could,  on  that  account,  be  satisfactorily  governed  from  Down¬ 
ing  Street. 


Summary. 

539.  When  all  these  various  facts  concerning  Western  Aus- 
ti’alia’s  geographical  isolation  and  the  conditions  which 
follow  as  a  natural  corollary,  are  fully  appreciated,  there 
is  no  escape  from  the  irresistable  eoiiclusion  that  it  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  impossibility  to  give  Western  Austi’alia  a  isatisfactory 
place  in  any  system  having  for  its  object  the  centralised 
government,  either  wholly  or  in  jmrt,  of  the  continent  of 
Australia.  From  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  government 
of  Western  Australia  from  Canberra  is  ruinous  to  Western 
Australia,  and  is,  therefore,  not  in  the  best  interests  of  Aus¬ 
tralia.  A  single  tai'iff  for  the  whole  of  Australia  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Federation:  but  it  is  an  utter 
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impossibility  for  tlie  Commoiiwcaltli  (Joverixmoiit  lo  frame 
a  tariff  that  will  meet  the  varying  needs  of  the  whole  con¬ 
tinent.  TTenee,  the  old  adage  that  “one  man’s  food  is 
another  man’s  poi.son”  makes  itself  very  evident  in  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  Fiastern  Australia  as  the  Fastern  Economic 
Unit  on  the  one  hand  and  Western  Australia  as  the  Western 
Economic  Unit  on  the  other.  Western  Australia  does  not 
object  to  Eastern  Australia  building  uj)  its  body  economic  by 
such  means  as  that  unit  may  prefer;  what  Western  Australia 
does  object  to  is  that  she  should  be  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  means  so  preferred  by  Eastern  Axistralia,  when  those 
means  are  to  AVestern  Australia  so  deleterious.  Since,  in  the 
highest  conception  of  nationhood  a  healthy  and  prosperous 
AA'estern  Australia  is  as  of  much  importance  to  the  other 
Australian  States  and  to  the  Empire,  as  it  is  to  the  people  of 
Western  Au.stralia  itself,  it  follows  that  any  opposition  to¬ 
wards  AVestern  Australia’s  withdrawal  from  Federation 
could  arise  only  from  a  disconcerting  ignorance;  or  from 
the  promptings  of  vested  interests. 

540.  Incidentally,  it  might  be  gathered  from  what  has  been 
set  forth  in  this  and  other  chapters,  that  a  satisfactoiy  and 
beneficial  and  comprehensive  solution  to  the  existixig  disorders 
in  the  Australian  system  of  government  may  well  be  found  in 
the  establishment  of  a  unitary  system  of  government  for  the 
Western  Economic  Unit  (a  necessary  implication  of  Seces¬ 
sion)  and  a  similar  single  unitary  system  for  the  Eastern 
Economic  Unit. 

(1)  8ee  Report  of  THsabilities  Commission  :  Statemont  by  Commissioner  Mills 

at  para.  512, 
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CHAPTP]H  17.— TAHIP^P^  AITTONOMr. 

541.  The  projiosal  that  Western  Australia  should  be  granted 
the  exclusive  or  conditional  right  to  imi>ose  her  own  duties  of 
customs  and  excise  while  still  remaining  a  State  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  lias  from  time  to  time  been  advanced  as  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  Western  Australia’s  chief  disability  under 
P^deration. 


The  Original  Arrangement. 

542.  'fhat  i)roposal  evidently  arose  from  one  of  the  original 
conditions  of  Western  Australia’s  entry  into  P''ederation, 
namely,  that  foi-  the  period  of  the  first  five  years  after  the  im¬ 
position  of  uniform  duties  of  customs  and  excise,  which  had  to 
be  imposed  within  two  years  after  the  establishment  of  the^ 
Commonwealth,  Western  .\^iistralia  should  have,  not  com¬ 
plete  tariff  autonomy  in  respect  of  all  importations  into 
the  State,  but  <’>the  right  to  impose  customs  duties  (with 
certain  limitations,  and  on  a  diminishing  scale)  upon  goods 
imported  into  Western  Australia  from  the  Plastern  States. 
The  object  of  this  provision  was  two-fold.  On  the  one  hand 
it  insured  certain  additional  revenue  to  the  State  rreasury, 
while  on  the  other  hand  ‘“Mt  provided  protection  to  the  wheat¬ 
growing  and  other  agricultural  industries  which  were  then 
in  their  infancy,  and  wdiich  did  not  even  produce  sufficient  to 
meet  local  requirements.  To-day,  however,  the  wheat  indus¬ 
try  is  the  greatest  industry  of  the  State,  both  in  point  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  of  export.  An  overseas  market  has  to  be  found 
for  no  less  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  State’s  production  of  wheat, 
and  practically  the  whole  of  its  wool;  and  as  may  be  gathered 
from  Chayder  12  of  this  Case,  local  tariff  control  is  now  re¬ 
quired,  not  to  increase  the  tariff’,  biit  to  reduce  the  tariff,  and 
thereby  lower  the  cost  of  production  in  the  staple  industries  of 
Western  Australia. 

543.  In  this  chai)ter,  various  questions  and  considerations 
which  arise  out  of  the  ])ro]*osal  are  examined,  and  an  endeav¬ 
our  is  made  to  demonstrate  that  while  tariff  autonomy  might 
])rove  advantageous  to  the  State  treasury,  or  might  result  in 
an  amelioration  of  the  chief  disability  ot  the  State  under 
P''ederation,  there  arc  far  too  many  other  factors  involved  to 


(^)  The  Constitution,  See.  Oi). 


(2)  Chapter  3  of  this  Case. 
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hope  for  that  measure  of  economic  relief  and  that  de,s>:ree  of 
self-government  which  is  essential  for  the  well-being:  of  the 
people  of  Western  Australia  an<l  her  industries. 


The  Recommendation  of  1925. 

544.  The  suggestion  of  taritf  autonomy  for  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  appears  to  have  first  received  authoi  itative  indoi’sernent 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  Higgs,  Chairman  of  the  Disabilities  Commis¬ 
sion  of  1925,  and  that  proposal  constituted  Commissioner 
Higgs’  <^bnajor  recommendation — a  recommendation  in  which 
Commissioner  Entwistle  joined  by  way  of  a  subsidiary  pro¬ 
posal  to  his  main  recommendation  of  Secession.  The  remain¬ 
ing  member  of  that  Commission,  Mr.  Stephen  Mills,  Ex- 
Comptroller  of  Customs,  dissented  from  this  finding  and  the 
recommendation  of  tariff  autonomy  for  Western  Aiistralia, 
therefore,  became  the  l)asi,s  for  the  majority  report  of  that 
Commission. 

545.  In  support  of  his  recommendation,  iMr.  Higgs  <^bnen- 
tioned  that  there  were  some  57  separate  Dominions,  Colonies, 
Protectorates,  and  Dependencies  within  the  British  Phnpire 
which  enjoyed  control  of  their  own  customs  tariff.  Not  one  of 
the  countries  which  he  enumerated,  however,  was  a  State 
within  a  Fedei-ation.  Tt  is  submitted  that  the  facts  and  argu¬ 
ments  adduced  by  Mr.  Higgs  in  support  of  his  finding  in 
favour  of  tariff  autonomy  for  the  State  within  Fedemtion, 
really  established  with  much  greater  force  the  necessity  for 
M  estern  Austi'alia  to  withdraw  entii’cly  from  Federation  in 
order  to  secure,  among  other  things,  an  elfeetixe  tariff 
autonomy.  The  reasons  which  prompted  Commissioner  Mill- 
to  dissent  from  the  majority  report  of  the  Commission  are  set 
forth  in  full  in  Appendix  No.  54  at  the  end  of  this  cha{)ter. 
“M'ithout  a  jtrovision  for  the  imposition  of  a  uniform  tariff,” 
he  declared,  “with  its  accompaniment  of  interstate  free 
trade,  the  Commonwealth  Constitution  could  not  have  come 
into  being.  That  provision  is  the  real  economic  focus  of 
Federation.” 

Interdependent  Factors. 

546.  Furthermoi-e,  there  are  many  circumstances  peculiar  to 
Australia  and  to  the  Commonwealth  (^jnstitution,  which  would 
appear  very  delinitely  to  preednde  all  ho])e  of  any  ultimate 

(■•)  Royal  Commission’s  Report,  para.  205. 

(*)  Royal  Commiffsion's  Report,  para.  l9o. 
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honofit  to  tlio  State  as  a  wliole  from  th<‘  ji'iant  of  tariff  auton¬ 
omy.  Indiistiial  matters,  notal)ly  industrial  arbitration  or 
waj;(‘  fixation,  oecupy  an  im]>ortanf  i)lac(‘  in  Australian  imli- 
ties,  and  it  has  l)een  exjdained  in  Chapter  4  how  this  power 
rests — if  it  can  be  said  to  rest  anywliere  at  all — partly  with 
the  Commonwealth  and  partly  with  the  State.  Tlie  budget 
of  the  State  Treasurer  would  still  be  liable  to  grave  disloca¬ 
tion  by  ail  adverse  aAvard  liy  the  Commonwealth  Arbitration 
Court  in  respect  of  the  wages  of  employees  of  State  railways  or 
of  other  State  instrumentalities.  Decisions  bj'  the  Loan  Council 
or  bj’  Commonwealth  authorities  in  respect  of  finance, 
exchange,  bounties,  State  grants,  navigation,  cpiarantine,  tax¬ 
ation,  export  control,  and  other  matters  under  Commonwealth 
control  might  well  nullify  any  advantages  which  might  other¬ 
wise  accrue  from  any  grant  of  tariff  autonomy  to  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  (that  State  still  remaining  a  constituent  part  of  the 
Commonwealth),  and  the  people  of  Western  Australia  have 
learned  from  actual  experience  under  Federation  that  “the 
means  to  do  ill  deeds,  makes  ill  deeds  done.”  The  gi-owing 
complexities  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  interdependence 
of  the  tariff  with  so  many  other  matters  of  outstanding  im¬ 
portance,  are  such  as  to  dispose  of  any  argument  that  West¬ 
ern  Australia’s  disabilities  under  Federation  can  be  removed 
merely  by  the  grant  of  tariff  autonomy. 

Rejection  by  the  Commonwealth. 

547.  So  far,  the  examination  of  this  question  has  i>roceeded 
upon  the  assunqition  that  Western  Australia  would  be  granted 
Uirilf  autonomy  by  the  Commonwealth  if  the  State  .so  desired 
it;  but  there  is  alisolutely  no  warrant  for  such  an  assump¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  the  indications  are  all  in  the  other  direction. 
The  re-arrangement  would  involve  an  alteration  of  the  Con- 
sfitutiou  in  the  prescribed  manner.  A  heavy  adverse  vote  in 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  would  be  sufficieut  to  prevent 
that  alteration.  As  Commissioner  Mills  has  pertinently 
observed,  “Years  of  interstate  free  trade  have  brought  into 
being  large  interests  dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of  that 
freedom. 

548.  In  1!>25  the  Federal  g<n-ermnent  of  the  day  re.iected  the 
proposal  of  tariff  autonomy  for  Western  Australia.  In  the 
Federal  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  15th  September, 

(‘)  ^Section  128. 

(*)  See  appendix  Xo.  i>4  at  the  ond  of  this  chapter. 
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1932,  Mi\  H.  Gregory,  member  for  Swan  Division  in 

AVesteru  Australia,  moved  the  following  resolution  in  favour 
of  a  mild  form  of  tariff  autonomy  for  the  State: — 

(1)  ''That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  desirable  that  leg-islation 
should  be  enacted  to  pi-o\’ide  for  the  submission  to  the  electors  of  a  pi*o])osal 
to  alter  the  Constitution  with  a  view  to  enablin^i:  the  Parlimuent  to  grant 
to  the  State  of  Western  Australia  the  exclusive  power  of  enacting  laws 
relating  to  Customs  and  Excise  within  that  State  for  a  period  of  25  years 
from  the  date  of  gi*anting  such  jxiwer,  ])rovided  that  any  such  laws  of  such 
State  shall  not  impose  any  duties  of  Customs  or  of  Excise  on  goods  pro¬ 
duced  or  manufactured  in  any  other  State  of  the  Commonwealth.’' 

549.  1  he  report  of  the  debate  on  the  foregoing  motion  eon- 
cludes  with  a  paragraph  as  follows: — 

(2)  "The  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Lyons)  obtained  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate  to  October  6.  As  the  matter  now  became  Government  business,  he 
assured  membei-s  that  the  discnission  would  not  be  unduly  delayed.'^ 

550.  The  motion,  liowever,  was  not  again  discussed  in  the 
House  and  Mr.  Lyons  in  a  memorandum  to  Mr.  Gregory  under 
date  of  the  22nd  Xovember,  1932,  stated  inter  alia :—  ‘ 

(3)  "I  must  point  out  to  you  that  my  Government  could  not  see  its  way 
to  supjDOrt  any  motion  embodying  proposals  of  this  character. 

In  the  circumstances,  therefore,  would  you  be  good  enough  to  consider 
whether  any  good  purpose  would  he  achievecl  by  proceeding  with  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  motion.’' 


Conclusion. 

o51.  1  he  conclusions,,  which  must  be  drawn  from  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  i)roposal  aforesaid  are  that  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  carrying  a  referendum  for  the  alteration  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Constitution  in  the  manner  desired;  that  tliere  is  less 
likelihood  of  the  h^ederal  Parliament  passing  the  legislation 
necessary  to  permit  of  such  a  referendum  being  held;  and  that, 
even  if  either  of  these  unlikely  events  did  come  to  pass,  the 
grant  of  tariff  autonomy  would  not  be  of  much  real  assistance 
to  A\  estern  Australia  as  a  State  of  the  Commonwealth.  Fin¬ 
ally,  the  possibility  of  tariff’  autonomy  and  the  benefits  claimed 
therefor,  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  i)nt  forward  by 
those  opposed  to  Secession  to  induce  the  people  of  Western 
Australia  to  vote  at  the  Secession  referendum  against  Seces¬ 
sion  and  in  favour  of  a  Constitutional  Conv^ention.  The  people 
of  the  State  hy  their  vote,  however,  indicated  that  tliey  decline 
to  regard  the  proposal  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  their  chief 
disal)ility  under  hVleration. 

(1)  and  (2)  “  We«t  Australian,”  10th  8eptc‘nib<*r,  19:i2. 

(3)  “West  Australian.”  23r(l  February, 
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APPENDIX  No.  54. 

HOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  OISAKIFATIES  OP  WESTERN 
ACSTRAIJA  TENDER  FEDERATION.  1025. 

RECOMMENDATION  ON  TARIP'F  AUTONOMY. 

CO]\IMlSSIONER  MILLS’  REASONS  FOR  HIS  DISSENT 
THEREFROM. 

Having  observed  inter  alia  that  “F'rom  the  point  of  view  of  the  State  Fin¬ 
ances,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  the  State  were  given  the  legislative 
authority  of  an  independent  dominion  in  respect  of  Customs  and  Excise 
Tariffs  (and  that  is  the  proposal  of  the  report)  a  large  increase  in  total 
revenue,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth  revenue,  could  be 
attained”;  that  ‘^The  value  of  oversea  imports  into  Western  Australia 
for  the  year  1923-24  was  £6,662,729,  and  the  net  Commonwealth 
Customs  revenue  collected  thereon,  £1,162,195”;  that  ^'The  Excise 
duties  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  £593,590”  (or  a  total 
of  Customs  and  Excise  duties  of  £1,755,785);  that  ^'Western  Australia 
derives  nearly  half  its  importations  of  eommo<lities  from  the  other  Australiafi 
States”;  that  ^‘The  value  of  goods  transferred  from  those  States  to  West¬ 
ern  Australia  during  the  year  1923-24  was  £6,663,000,  or  practically  the  same 
value  as  the  oversea  imports’^.;  that  Nearly  all  the  goods  obtained  from 
the  other  States  were  of  kinds  which,  if  they  had  been  imported  direct  from 
ovei-seas,  would  have  been  dutiable,  and  it  seems  a  reasonable  assumption 
that  if  duty  had  been  collected  upon  then  at  overseas  rates,  the  amount  so 
collected  would  have  been  about  the  same  (the  total  value  being  almost  iden¬ 
tical)  as  that  collected  upon  the  oversea  imports”;  that  ^Hf  then  the  State 
had  been  in  control  of  its  own  tariff  during  the  year  1923-24,  and  if  that 
tariff  had  been  a  replica  of  the  present  Commonwealth  tariff,  the  revenue 
of  the  State  from  this  source  would  apparently  have  been  about 

£3,500,000  . ”;  and  that  ‘L  .  .  .  from  the  State  Treasury  point  of  view 

the  change  would  be  a  welcome  one,”  Commissioner  Mills  then  proceeds 
as  follows: — 

‘‘(Para.  510.)  There  would,  however,  be  serious  disadvantages.  In 
the  first  place,  it  would  probably  be  very  difficult  to  determine  with 
satisfaction  to  both  Commonwealth  and  State  the  amount  of  contribu¬ 
tion  which  AVe^tern  Australia  should  make  on  account  of  Common¬ 
wealth  expenses  and  services,  from  the  cost  of  which  the  State  is  now 
exempt. 

‘‘(Para.  511.)  A  further  drawback  is  that  an  immediate  effect  of 
the  alteration  of  the  Constitution  would  probably  be  to  deprive  some 
successful  secondary  industries  of  the  State  of  an  important  part  of 
their  trade  which  now  consists  of  exports  to  the  Eastern  States. 
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‘‘(Para,  512.)  A  great  constitutional  change  such  as  is  proposed 
in  the  report  cannot  be  discussed  in  vacuo.  The  pre-Federation  status 
cannot  be  restored.  Twenty-five  years  of  interstate  frsetracle  have 
brought  into  being  large  interests  dependent  upon  tlie  niaintenance 
of  that  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse,  which  tlie  Ponstitutioa 
provides. 


Interests  of  other  States, 

“(Para.  513.)  (b)  As  to  the  disability  of  the  proposal  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  other  States  such  a  change  would  probably  be  looked  at  differ¬ 
ently,  according  to  each  State's  financial  and  economic  position,  and 
perhaps  according  to  the  length  of  the  term  for  which  Western 
Australia  was  to  have  fiscal  independence.  One  State  at  least, 
Tasmania,  would  probably  be  stimulated  to  press  its  own  demand 
for  a  similar  concession.  The  States  in  wliich  manufacturing  is 
most  highly  developed,  and  which  have  the  gi*eater  part  of  the  inter¬ 
state  trade  with  Western  Australia,  supplying  to  that  State  between 
£fi,000,000  and  £7,000,000  worth  of  goods  annually,  would  not  un- 
naturall}’  regard  the  severance  of  Western  Australia  from  the  econo¬ 
mic  unity  of  the  Common w'ealth  as  unjustly  barring  against  them 
a  door  w^hich  they  had  a  right  to  regard  as  having  been  permanently 
opened  to  them  by  the  Constitution. 

“(Para.  514.)  The  present  relatively  small  development  of  second¬ 
ary  industries  within  Western  Australia  is  almost  certainly  due  largely 
to  its  limited  population,  366,000,  and  to  the  absence  of  any  special 
natural  advantages  not  possessed  by  other  States.  Its  industrial 
progress  would  perhaps  compare  not  unfavourably  with  that  of  other 
communities  of  similar  numbers. 


I^iierests  of  Federation, 

“(Para.  515.)  -(e)  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Federation  as  a 
whole,  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  to  divorce  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  for  a  term  of  years  from  the  fiscal  union  with  tlie  other  States 
would  be  a  mistake  of  the  first  magnitude. 

“(Para.  516.)  Throughout  the  half-century  during  wdiich  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Federation  was  discussed,  the  first  gi’oat  matter  was  that  of 
interstate  free  trade.  Without  a  provision  for  the  imposition  of  a 
uniform  tariff,  with  its  accompaniment  of  inter.state  free  trade,  the 
Commonw^ealth  Constitution  could  not  have  come  into  being.  That 
provision  is  the  real  economic  focus  of  the  Federation.  (Defence, 
a  question  of  a  different  order,  came  later.)  Every  State,  large  and 
.small,  had  held  up  to  it  as  an  inducement  to  enter  Federation  the 
enlarged  market  which  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth 
w^ould  provide  free  of  any  Customs  barriers. 

“(Para.  517.)  At  present  Western  Australia  presents  the  picture 
of  a  prosperous  people  and  an  imperfectly-filled  State  Treasury.  Witli 
a  Western  Australian  tariff  operating  against  the  rest  of  Australia 
and  a  Commonwealth  tariff  operating  against  Western  Australia,  the 
picture  would  probably  be  one  of  a  less  prosperous  people  and  a 
fuller  Treasurv. 
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*^(Para.  518.)  The  seconflary  industries  of  the  State  which  are 
exporting  to  the  Eastern  States  would  find  that  part  of  their  market 
closed. 

^^(Para.  519.)  The  secondary  industries  of  other  States  which  are 
exporting  on  a  much  greater  scale  to  Western  Australia,  would  find 
that  part  of  their  market  closed. 

^^(Para.  520.)  The  provisions  of  the  Con.stitution  'which  insure 
interstate  free  trade  are  of  central  importance.  To  shake  the  belief  in 
their  permanence  and  in  the  safety  of  the  interests  which  are  built 
upon  them  would  be  both  dangerous  and  unnecessary.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  itself  jirovides  ample  means  whereby  the  transitory  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  of  Western  Australia  can  be  relieved  without  the 
immense  dislocation  Avhich  would  be  caused  by  the  adoption  of  the 
proposal  in  the  Report.  The  assistance  now  being  given  under  those 
provisions  should,  as  recommended  elsew^here,  be  extended. 

^^(Para.  521.)  For  the  above  reasons  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  highly 
undesirable  that  the  i-ecommendation  of  the  report,  to  the  effect  that 
Western  .Australia  be  given  complete  independence  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  in  all  tariff  matters,  should  ]ye  adopted.” 
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CHAPTER  18.— THE  FUTILITY  OF  A  CONSTITU¬ 
TIONAL  CONVENTION. 

552.  It  is  a  most  significant  fact  tliat  throughout  the  years 
during  which  the  people  of  Western  Australia  were  constantly 
making  demands  whicli  ultimately  resulted  in  a  referendum 
being  taken  on  the  question  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  State 
from  the  Commonwealth,  there  was  never  at  any  time  any 
statement  of  a  public  nature  made  by  any  individual  or  public 
body  in  estern  Australia  wliicli  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  relationship  of  tlie  State  of  Western  Australia  and  the 
Commonwealth.  On  the  contrary,  dissatisfaction  with  those 
relations  has  been  State  wide,  even  the  opponents  of  Secession 
being  dissatisfied. 

553.  Those  people,  who  were  opposed  to  the  proi)osal  that 
Western  Australia  withdraw  from  the  Federation,  acknow¬ 
ledged  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  position  by  offer¬ 
ing  an  alternative  proposal  as  a  means  of  removing  the  evils 
of  this  State’s  disabilities,  namely  the  holding  of  a  convention 
equally  representative  of  all  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
viewing  the  Constitution.  The  merits  of  such  last  mentioned 
proposal  were  fully  explained  to  the  electors  by  the  Federal 
League,  which  was  also  sujiported  by  the  J^rinie  Minister  of 
Australia  (Mr.  J.  A.  Lyons),  the  Kigllt  Honourable  .Mr.  W.  M. 
Hughes,  P.C.,  the  Itiglit  Honourable  Senator  Sir  (Jeorge 
Pearce,  Senator  Brennan,  and  a  number  of  other  pi'ominent 
persons  who  journeyed  2,000  miles  across  the  continent  to  sup¬ 
port  the  alternative  projiosal.  The  views  of  these  gentlemen 
were  given  prominence  through  the  Press,  l)y  wireless  l)roa(l- 
cast,  and  from  the  public  platfoi  in. 

554.  The  rejection  at  the  referendum  of  the  ])roposal  for 
a  convention  indicates  that  the  people  of  Western  Australia 
have  no  faith  in  the  usefulness  of  such  a  convention.  The 
review  of  the  fate  of  i)ro|)Osals  for  a  convention  in  previous 
years,  which  follows,  shows  that  the  people  of  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  had  good  ground  for  doubt  as  to  the  probability  of  a 
convention  being  held,  and,  in  the  event  of  such  a  convention 
being  held,  as  to  whotlior  it  would  be  constituted  in  a  man- 


ner  satisfactory  to  Westorn  Ausralia,  or  as  to  whether 
its  recommendations  would  be  given  effect  to  by  the 
Federal  Parliament.  Furthermore,  the  people  of  West- 
ei’ii  Australia  realised  that  no  alteration  of  the  Constitution 
could  overcome  the  geographical  isolation  of  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  from  eastern  Australia. 

555.  On  1st  December,  1921,  the  then  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
W.  M.  Hughes,  moved  in  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
second  reading  of  a  Bill  for  “An  Act  to  make  provision  for  a 
National  Convention  for  tlio  purpose  of  a  revision  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  laying  the  proposals  of  the 
Convention  before  the  Parliament  and  for  other  i)ui'poses  in 
connection  therewith.”  On  9th  December.  1921,  Mr.  Hughes 
moved  for  the  discharge  of  the  said  Bill  and,  in  doing  so,  stated 
that  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  in  the  following  session 
the  Government  would  l)ring  down  such  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  as  were  deemed  desirable.  No  further  move  was 
made  in  the  matter. 

556.  On  5th  October,  1925,  the  then  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  S. 
M.  Bruce)  announced  in  his  policy  speech  at  Dandenong,  Vic¬ 
toria,  that  his  Government  considered  a  constitutional  conven¬ 
tion  was  impracticable,  and  had  rejected  it,  and  proposed  to 
ask  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  to  undertake  the  great  task 
of  reviewing  the  Constitution.  The  Commonwealth  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  never  re(|uested  to  revise  the  Constitution. 

557.  The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Commonwealth  Constitu¬ 
tion,  1927-9  rejwrted  at  i>age  269  of  its  report  as  follows: — 
“AVe  do  not  recommend  that  ])rovision  be  made  in  the 
Constitution  for  the  holding  of  a  Convention  to  consider  and 
frame  proposals  for  the  alteration  of  the  Constitution,  whether 
the  proposals  are  to  be  submitted  as  recommendations  to  Par¬ 
liament  or  direct  to  the  ele(*tors.”  On  13th  April,  1931, 
when  speaking  at  the  Melbourne  Town  Hall,  Mr.  ,L  A. 
Lyons,  M.H.R.,  shortly  after  his  resignation  from  the 
Scullin  Government,  stated  that  if  he  and  his  colleagues 
assumed  office,  one  of  their  first  acts  Avould  be  to  call  a 
convention  for  the  ])urpose  of  reviewing  the  Constitution.  Mr. 
Lyons  was  re-elected  at  the  subsequent  general  election  and  as 
Prime  Minister  in  the  new  Go\'ernment  reiterated  his  pre-elec¬ 
tion  promise  of  a  convention  when  speaking  in  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Perth,  on  April  5th,  1933.  Following  the  referendum 
on  Secession  he  submitted  to  a  Premiers’  Conference  held  at 
Melbourne  on  8th  Juno,  1933,  his  Government’s  proi)osal  for  a 
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Convention.  The  constitution  of  tlie  Convention  as  proposed, 
namely  three  representatives  from  each  of  the  six  States,  and 
18  representatives  from  the  Commonwealth,  was  of  such  an 
astounding  nature  as  to  cause  its  immediate  rejection  hy  the 
State  premiers. 


The  Prime  Minister’s  admissions  of  the  impracticability 

of  a  Convention. 

558.  No  better  illustration  could  be  given  of  the  impractica¬ 
bility  of  a  National  Convention  as  a  solution  to  AVestern  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  disabilities  tlian  the  remarks  made  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Lyons,  when  submitting  the  said  proposal  to  the 
said  Premiers’  Conference.  The  Prune  Minister  inti'oduced 
the  matter  to  the  conference  by  drawing  attention  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitution,  which  he  explained  could  only  be  altered  by 
pursuing  the  means  outlined  in  Section  128  of  that  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  section  referred  to  provides  for  making  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Constitution  by  the  passing  of  pro^iosals  by  an 
absolute  majority  in  each  House  (sul)ject  to  special  provisions 
for  disagreement  between  the  Houses)  with  subsequent 
approval  by  the  people  at  a  referendum.  Mr.  Lyons  further 
pointed  out  that  at  tliis  referendum  it  was  necessai’y  under 
Section  128  to  obtain  a  majority  of  all  the  people  voting  and 
also  a  majority  in  at  least  four  of  the  States.  After  the  Prime 
Minister  had  invited  special  attention  to  the  words  which 
appear  in  Section  128  as  follows:  “This  Constitution  shall  not 
be  altered  except  in  the  following  manner,”  he  proceeded:  “It 
is  clear  that  a  Convention  cannot  be  used  as  an  actual  means  of 
amending  the  Constitution,  although  a  Convention  may  make 
recommendations  for  the  consideration  of  the  Federal  Parlia¬ 
ment  and,  if  the  Federal  Parliament  approved,  foi’  subse<|uent 
submission  to  the  people.  A  great  deal  of  misunderstanding 
exists  because  the  Constitution  was  originally  framed  by  a 
Convention.  The  principal  federation  Conventions  were 
elected  under  State  laws  and  their  delil)erations  resulted  only 
in  i)roposaIs,  which  were  afterwards  submitted  to  referendum 
in  the  several  States.  Even  these  referendurns  did  not  create 
tile  Constitution.  The  Constitution  was  created  by  the  statute 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

“It  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters  that  the  present 
method  of  amending  the  Constitution  should  itself  be  amended 
so  as  to  provide  for  amendments  being  made  by  a  Conven¬ 
tion. 


“This  proi>osal  does  not  appeal'  to  the  Commonwealth 
Government  to  be  practicable.  If  it  were  adopted,  there 
would  inevitably  be  a  great  deal  of  delay  before  anything 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  actual  amendment  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  There  are  also  quite  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
amending  Section  128.  It  is  probable  that  it  would  be  held 
that  an  amendment  of  Section  128  would  have  to  be  adopted 
by  majorities  in  all  States  of  tbe  Commonwealth,  instead  of 
in  the  majority  of  the  States.” 

Means  of  Constituting  a  Convention. 

559.  The  Pi'ime  Minister  then  proceeded,  as  follows: — “I 
propose,  therefore,  to  consider  the  method  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  Convention  for  the  purpose  of  making  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  as  distinct 
from  a  Convention  for  actually  making  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  Such  a  Convention  must  either  be  elected  by 
the  people  or  nominated  by  Governments.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney-General,  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  has  no 
power  to  pass  a  law  for  the  election  of  such  a  Convention. 

‘  ‘  The  Constitution  provides  not  only  a  specific  method  of 
amendment  but  also  that  no  other  method  of  amendment  shall 
be  adopted.  There  is  no  express  power  to  legislate  for  the 
election  of  a  Convention,  so  as  either  to  compel  electors  to  vote 
or  to  impose  the  ordinary  penalties  upon  them  for  perscma- 
tion,  double-voting,  etc.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral,  there  is  no  implied  power  to  legislate  in  this  manner. 
It  has  already  been  held,  both  in  the  High  Court  and  the  Privy^ 
Council,  that  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  has  no  power 
to  legislate  for  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to 
make  inquiries  into  subjects  which  are  relevant  only  to  poten¬ 
tial  amendments  of  the  Constitntiou.  The  application  of  this 
principle  to  any  law  providing  for  the  election  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  under  Federal  law  would  result  in  the  law  being  declared 
invalid.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that,  from  a  political 
point  of  view,  a  Convention  elected  under  Federal  law  would 
not  be  satisfactory  unless  the  States  approved  the  terms  of 
the  Federal  law  which  determined  the  character  of  the  Con¬ 
vention.  The  Parliaments  of  the  States  could,  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  opinion,  pass  valid  laws  for  the  election  of  a  Conven¬ 
tion  to  consider  amendments  of  tbe  Constitution.  These  laws 
f'ould  not  confer  any  powers  upon  the  Convention,  but  they 
could  make  the  ordinary  electoral  provisions  to  bring  about 
the  choice  of  members.” 


Difficulties  of  Election. 

Continuing',  the  I’rime  Minister  said: — “Difficulties 
which  would  arise  if  the  States  were  to  legislate  for 
the  election  of  a  convention  include: — (a)  The  necessity 
for  identical  legislation  in  six  States  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  States  agreeing  upon  the  terms  of  such  legislation;  (h) 
representation  of  the  Commonwealth  u))on  the  (\)nvention  and 
the  election  of  any  members  as  representing  the  Common¬ 
wealth;  (c)  the  very  considei’able  expense  involved;  (d)  the 
political  disturbance  incidental  to  the  holding  of  elections  for 
this  purpose  throughout  Australia;  (e)  the  futility  which 
would  be  alleged  to  characterise  the  proceedings  as  it  became 
recognised  that  the  Convention  could  not  make  amendments  of 
the  Constitution,  but  could  only  i*ecommend  amendments  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Federal  Parliament.  These  consider¬ 
ations  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Convention  ought  to 
be  nominated  rather  than  elected.” 

A  Nominated  Body. 

560.  The  Pi-ime  ^Minister  then  went  on  to  say: — “In  a 
nominaterl  Convention,  it  should  be  |)ossible  to  represent 
in  an  effective  manner  the  political  knowledge  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  experience  of  the  (-ommonwealth  and  States. 
The  members  of  the  Convention  wordd  not  be  wi  iting  upon  a 
clean  sheet  of  paper.  The  Constitution  has  been  in  existence 
for  over  30  years  and  has  been  interpreted  and  applied  dur¬ 
ing  tlie  whole  of  that  period.  A  Convention  Avhich  did  not 
contain  real  political  and  legal  knowledge  would  be  liable  to 
get  into  serious  difficulties.  The  ( 'omnionwealth  Gov^ernment, 
therefore,  invites  the  Governments  of  the  States  to  con.sider 
the  desirability  of  the  constitution  of  a  nominated  Convention. 

‘‘  e  suggest  the  following  as  the  constitution  of  the  Con¬ 
vention: — Three  representatives  from  each  of  the  States,  one 
member  in  each  case  to  be  selected  to  represent  the  opposi¬ 
tion.  This  would  give  18  representatives.  We  suggest  also 
that  the  Commonwealth  should  have  18  representatives. 

“It  is  suggested  for  your  cojisideration  that  the  powers 
of  Convention  shmdd  be: — (1)  To  settle  ndcs  for  its  own  pro¬ 
cedure;  (2)  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Commonwealth 
Government  for  the  amendment  of  the  ( ■onstitution.” 

561.  '^Phis  proposal,  as  outliiual  by  !Mr.  Ijyons  in  the  words 
quoted  above,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  States’  repre¬ 
sentatives. 
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562.  The  iinpraetieahility  of  a  Constitutional  Convention  as 
an  alternative  to  the  State’s  withdrawal  from  the  Common¬ 
wealth  is  thus  readily  apparent,  and  proves  convincingly  that 
the  i)eople  of  Western  Australia  were  justified  in  rejecting  the 
proposal.  *'‘“’rhe  Commonwealth  in  the  first  place,  is  not 
satisfied  with  l)cing  first  ainong  equals,  it  aims  at  being  equal 
to  the  whole  of  its  equals.”  ^loreover,  it  must  be  emphasised 
that,  if  tliis  astonishing  jnmposal  had  been  accepted  by  the 
representatives  of  the  various  States  and  the  Convention 
nominated  and  held,  its  recommendations  could  only  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Federal  Parliament  for  its  decision  thereon. 
The  fate  of  the  recommendations  of  dul}'  appointed  bodies 
of  an  Imperial,  Federal  and  State  character  particularly 
mentioned  in,  Chapter  15  of  this  Case,  justifies  an  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  Federal  government  would  take  little  heed  of 
the  recommendations  of  a  National  Convention  if  those  re¬ 
commendations  were  not  congenial  to  that  government. 

563.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  National  Convention 
offers  no  solution  of  AVestern  Australia’s  disabilities  under 
Federation.  In. the  first  place,  it  is  admitted  by  the  Prime  Alin- 
ister  himself,  and  he  is  strongly  supported  by  the  Federal 
Attorney  General  (Air.  Latham,  K.C.),  that  a  National  Conven¬ 
tion  cannot  make  alterations  in  the  Constitution;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  even  if  it  could,  a  mere  alteration  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  would  not  necessarily  alter  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  which  bears  .so  heavily  upon  Western  Australia. 
There  is  one  outlet,  and  one  only,  for  the  State,  and  that 
outlet  is  discussed  in  the  next  chaiiter  of  this  Case. 


(*)  “  West  Australian,”  Editorial,  June  8th,  1933. 
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CHAPTER  19.— THE  ONLT  REMEDY— SECESSION. 

564.  It  has  beeu  established  in  previous  chapters  in  this  Case 
that  Wes^teru  Australia  has  suiTered  and  is  suffering  many 
disabilities  under  the  present  Constitution  in  common  with 
all  the  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  it  has  also 
been  established  that  Western  Australia,  unlike  the  other 
States,  is  also  suffering  other  disabilities  under  Pederatio; 
due  partly  to  her  geographical  isolation  from  Eastern  Au> 
tralia,  partly  to  the  fundamental  requirements  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  that  there  shall  be  uniform  Commonwealth  duties 
of  customs  and  excise  and  free  trade  between  the  States,  and 
partly  to  the  Commonwealth  policy  of  high  protection. 

565.  In  the  next  chapter  of  this  Case  it  will  be  shown  that 
the  people  of  Western  Australia  almost  immediately  after 
the  establislunent  of  the  Commonwealth  began  to  realise  the 
disabilities  of  the  State  as  a  part  of  the  Federation,  and  that 
their  dissatisfaction  with  Federation  increased  steadily'  with 
the  passage  of  years  until  ultimately  it  developed  into  an 
organised  movement  for  Secession. 

566.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  liowever,  that  the  advocates 
and  supporters  of  Secession  for  Western  Australia  have  not 
examined  seriously'  the  means  by  which  Western  Australia’s 
serious  and  unsatisfactory’-  condition  under  Federation  may 
be  corrected  and  remedied;  and  that  they  have  decided  that 
Secession  from  the  Commonwealth  is  the  only'  effective 
remedy  without  having  good  grounds  for  their  decision. 

567.  As  shown  in  Chaptei-  8  of  this  Case,  it  has  been  con¬ 
tended  by  reliable  authorities  in  Eastern  Australia  that  in 
Australia  Federation  as  a  system  has  failed,  and  those  aiithor- 
ities  have  advocated  a  system  of  unitary'  government  as  an 
alternative.  On  the  othei-  hand,  otlier  authorities  aeknowledg- 
ing  the  failings  of  the  present  Federal  system  have  advocated 
amendments  of  the  Constitution. 

568.  Those  authorities,  how'ever,  with  Mr.  Entwistle  as  a 
notable  exception,  have  shirked  the  responsibility  of  advo¬ 
cating  Secession  as  the  means,  so  far  as  Western  .Australia 
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Avitli  lier  peculiar  disabilities  under  the  Federation  is  con¬ 
cerned,  of  overconiius  the  evil  elTects  and  consequences  of 
Federation  upon  the  individual  States,  although,  in  respect 
of  Western  Australia’s  disabilities,  it  Avas  achnoAvledged  by 
Mr.  Ashworth,  a  Member  of  the  Koyal  Commission  on  the 
Constitution,  that  “The  hindrance  may  be  inherent  in  Feder¬ 
ation  itself,  and  it  may  be  that  the  only  remedy  would  b( 
Secession.” 


The  Alternatives. 

569.  It  can  l)e  said,  therefore,  that  the  only  methods  which 
have  been,  and  can  be,  examined  as  a  means  of  overcoming 
the  disabilities  which  are  being  suffered  by  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  under  Federation  are: — 

a.  A  monetary  grant  by  the  Commonwealth  to  the 
State. 

1).  A  very  drastic  reversal  of  the  Commonwealth  policy 
of  high  protection. 

c.  An  amendment  to  the  Commoinvealth  Constitution. 

d.  TTnifieation,  which  connotes  the  constitution  of  a  uni¬ 

tary  form  of  gOA-emment  for  the  Avhole  of  Aus 
tralia,  and  the  loss  of  their  distinct  legal  entity 
by  the  seA^eral  States;  and 

e.  Secession,  AAdiich  connotes  the  AvithdraAval  of  the  State 

from  the  Federation,  and  its  restoration  to  the 
status  of  a  separate  and  distinct  self-go A’eruing 
commiAiiity  within  the  Empire. 

A  Monetary  Grant. 

570.  A  monetary  grant  cannot  renioAm  Western  Australia’s 
disabilities.  This  has  been  .so  conclusiA'ely  proA’ed  in  Chap¬ 
ters  5  and  12  of  this  Case,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
prolong  any  further  examination  in  this  direction.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  monetary  grant  by  tlie  CommouAvealth  must  be 
<lefiuitely  rejected  because  it  offers  no  offectiA'c  means  of 
removing  Western  Aiistralia’s  disabilities  under  Federation. 

A  Reversal  of  the  Policy  of  High  Protection. 

571.  A  very  drastic  reversal  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  might  well  lessen  the  main  disabilities,  Init  even 
then  no  improA-emont  could  be  looked  for  in  the  secondary 
indtistries  of  the  State;  and  in  any  CA'ent  it  is  clear  from  what 


lias  been  set  toitli  in  Chapter  11  of  this  Case  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  possibility  of  any  departure  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth  from  the  established  national  policy  of  high  protection. 

An  Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

572.  Alternative  (c),  namely,  the  alteration  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  next  presents  itself  for  examination.  It  has  been 
suggested  from  time  to  time  that  necessary  amendments  of 
the  Constitution  can  best  be  considered,  examined,  and  re¬ 
commended  by  a  Convention  convened  and  representative  of, 
the  Commonwealth  and  all  the  States.  In  Chapter  18  of  this 
Case  the  futility  of  any  sucli  Convention  as  a  means  of 
effectuating  amendments  in  the  Constitution  has  been  demon¬ 
strated.  The  Hon.  Norbert  Keenan,  K.C.,  ^M.L.A.,  Leader  of 
the  National  Party  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  when  si)eak- 
ing  on  the  matter  of  a  Constitutional  Convention  as  a  pro¬ 
posed  alternative  to  Secession,  made  this  clear  when  he  said: 
“As  for  the  suggested  Convention,  Avhich  is  to  cure  all  this, 
if  the  situation  were  not  so  tragic,  it  might  well  servo  to  amu.se 
us  in  the  passing  hour.  The  Convention  is  to  consist  of  an 
equal  number  of  representatives  of  each  State.  Who  can  call 
this  Convention  together  ?  Only  the  Federal  Parliament.  Is 
there  a  million  to  one  chance  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
or  even  Queensland  consenting  to  meet  Tasmania  or  Western 
Australia  on  a  basis  of  equal  representation.  Of  course  there 
is  not.  Rut  if  the  impossible  happened,  and  such  a  Conven 
tion  were  called  and  met,  is  there  a  million  to  one  chance  of 
any  resolution  being  carried  at  such  a  Convention  against 
the  settled  policy  of  high  protection?  Of  course  there  is  not. 
Ihit  if  again  the  impossible  happened,  and  such  a  I'esolution 
were  carried,  is  there  a  million  to  one  chance  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  give  effect  to  it?  Of  course  there 
is  not.  Tlie  most  cursory  inquiry  will  reveal  thfit  the  whole 
suggestion  reeks  with  the  impossible. 

573.  It  should  be  realised,  of  course,  that  measures  for  the 
alteration  of  the  Constitution  can  be,  and  previously  have 
been,  initiated  without  tlu*  aid  of  a  national  convention. 

574.  It  is  pro))osed,  therefore,  in  this  chapter  to  show  that 
no  amendments  to  the  Con.stitution  can  be  made  (either  with 
or  'without  the  aid  of  a  convention)  which  will  preserve  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  will  remove  the  disabilities  under  Federation  peculiar 
to  Western  Australia. 

(M“West  Australian,'’  24th  January, 
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575.  The  disabilities  under  Federation  suffered  by  the  State 
ean  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely ; — 

1.  Disabilities  sutTercd  in  common  with  all  the  other 

States;  and 

2.  Disabilities  peculiarly  suffered  by  Western  Aus¬ 

tralia. 

576.  The  tirst  class  of  disabilities  above-mentioned  for  the 
most  part  has  arisen  out  of  the  unlimited  and  unrestricted 
exercise  by  the  Commonwealth  of  its  taxing  powers  and 
spending  powers,  which  have  had  such  a  serious  effect  upon 
the  finances  of  the  States.  These  disabilities  do  not  go  to  the 
root  of  the  Federation,  and  in  theory  are  capable  of  being 
removed  by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution.  The  Com¬ 
monwealth  Government,  however,  has  always  opposed  any 
interference  with  its  taxing  and  spending  powers,  and  even 
now  at  the  time  of  writing.this  chapter,  the  ]>resent  Conhnon- 
wealth  Govermnent  has  definitely  intimated  to  the  Premiers' 
Co7iference  sitting  at  iMelbourne,  that  it  will  not  support,  but 
in  fact,  opposes  any  amendment  of  the  Constitidion  calcu¬ 
lated  to  impose  any  restriction  on  the  powers  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth. Inasmuch  as  any  ]noposed  C(»7istitutional 
amendment  must  be  initiated  by  the  inti'odiiction  of  a  Bill 
in  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  it  will  be  obvious  that  in 
practice  any  proposed  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  which 
is  resisted  by  the  Commonwealth  Government,  has  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  becoming  law. 

577.  Tlie  second  class  of  disabilities,  namely,  those  jieculiar 
to  Western  Australia,  are  in  their  nature  entirely  different 
from  any  of  the  others  mentioned.  Ignoring,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  examination,  the  disabilities  which  have  been 
enumerated  in  Chapter  9  of  this  Case,  these  disabilities 
peculiar  to  I'^’estern  Australia  arise  immediately  out  of 
the  two  fundamentals  of  the  Federation,  namely,  (a)  the 
requirement  of  tin*  Constitution  that  the  Commonwealth 
shall  im]iose  uniform  duties  of  customs  and  excise  with¬ 
out  any  discrimination  between  the  States,  and  (b)  the 
requirement  of  the  Constitution  that  trade  and  intercourse 

(*)  In  the  «  Daily  Xews  ”  of  27tli  J'’obnian-,  nppesre  the  following  l>ress 

message : — 

“The  pi'cseiit  conference  wtvs  convened  by  tlie  Commonwealth  following  the 
rejection  last  June  of  the  idea  of  the  Federal  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Latham)  for 
a  constitutional  convention.  Though  it  was  c^Uled  for  the  sjwcial  purpose  of 
constitutional  reform,  the  Federal  Government  not  only  failed  to  present  any 
policy  of  value  to  the  States,  but  took  an  attitude  of  uncompromising  hostility 
to  an V  amendment  of  the  Constitution  likely  to  def5troy  Commonwealth  domi¬ 
nation.” 
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between  the  Slates  shall  be  absolutely  free,  and  also,  out  of 
the  settled  fiscal  policy  of  high  protection  definitely  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Commonwealth;  mediatcdy,  they  arise  out  of 
Western  Australia’s  geographic  isolation.  It  will  be  realised, 
therefore,  that  these  disabilities  definitely  go  to  the  root  of  the 
Federation,  and  are  the  direct  outcome  of  Federalism  and  of 
established  Federal  policy.  Neither  in  theory  nor  in  practice, 
therefore,  can  these  disabilities  be  removed  by  an  amendment 
of  the  Constitution.  That  they  exist  and  are  serious,  and  are 
peculiar  to  Western  Australia,  is  self-evident  from  the  facts 
which  have  been  set  forth  elsewhere  in  this  Case  (particu¬ 
larly  in  Chapter  12)  and  from  the  authoritative  opinions 
which  are  contained  in  Cha])ter  15  of  this  Case.  The  Com- 
momvealth  (lovernment,  as  explained  in  Chapter  5,  has  made 
many  special  money  grants  as  a  partial  relief  against  such 
disabilities;  bi:t  there  has  never  been  any  indication  by  the 
C'ommonwealth  Government  of  any  willingness  on  its  part  to 
try  to  I’emove  or  lessen  those  disabilities  by  an  amendment 
of  the  Constitution.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  shown  in 
Chai)ter  17  that  the  Commonwealth  Government  has  indi¬ 
cated  its  definite  objection  to  the  one  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  most  likely  to  mitigate  the  ill  effects  of  Federation, 
namely,  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  granting  tariff 
autonomy  to  Western  Austi’alia.  T'his  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  Commonwealth  is  readily  understandable  when  it  is 
appreciated  that  that  amendment  Avould  necessitate  the 
destruction  ot  tAvo  fundamentals  of  the  Federation.  These 
two  fundamentals  and  the  said  Commonwealth  fiscal  policy 
suit  the  conditions  of  Kastern  Australia,  and  Avork  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Eastern  economic  unit.  Eastern  Australia, 
therefoi’e,  needs  and  Avants  those  constitutional  conditions, 
Avhich  aie  injuring  \\  estern  Australia,  and  Avliich,  therefore, 
Western  Australia  does  not  Avant.  Any  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  Avdiich  would  destroy  those  conditions  and  tlius 
injure  Eastern  Australia,  Avould  be  strenuously  opposed,  not 
only  by  the  Commonw^ealth  Government,  but  also  by  the 
people  of  Eastern  Australia,  and  with  such  opposition,  and 
|taiticularly  Avith  the  opposition  in  the  Commonwealth  Par- 
lament  from  the  Eastern  States  representatiA^es,  the  fate 
of  any  such  amendment  Avould  be  sealed  at  the  verv  outset. 
On  the  other  hand,  Secession  as  a  method  of  remoAung  West- 
01  n  Australia’s  peculiar  disabilities  proAudes  a  means  Iia' 
which  Western  Australia  can  obtain  relief  whilst  leaving  the 
present  Constitution  intact  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  Avithout  inflicting  on  the  rest  of  Australia  anv 
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iujury  such  as  might  be  indicted  upon  it  if  the  Constitution 
were  amended  so  as  to  keep  Western  Australia  within  the 
Federation  but  relieved  of  its  disabilities. 

578,  This,  then,  leaves  Western  Australia  with  the  choice  of 
but  two  alternatives,  namely,  Unification  or  Secession. 


Unification. 

579.  in  approaching  the  question  of  Unification  as  a  possible 
remedy  for  Western  Australia’s  disabilities  under  Federa¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Unification  could  only  be 
brought  about  constitutionally  if  it  were  favoured  by  all  the 
States  of  the  Commonwealth;  but  there  is  no  conclusive 
proof  that  all  or  any  of  the  other  States  are  ready  for  unifi¬ 
cation.  For  all  practical  ijurposes,  however,  the  same  result 
could  be  achieved  by  Western  Australia  surrendering  its 
individuality  as  a  State  and  being  absorbed  as  Commonwealth 
Territory  under  an  agreement  with  the  Commonwealth  Gov¬ 
ernment.  For  purposes  of  convenience,  the  term  “Unifica¬ 
tion”  is  hereafter  used  to  cover  both  these  methods.  Unifi¬ 
cation  would  not  remove  W'estern  Australia’s  geographic 
isolation;  it  could  not  bring  about  any  alteration  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  fiscal  policy  or  any  release  from  that  policy;  it 
would  afford  Western  Australia  no  relief  whatever  from  its 
existing  political,  financial  and  economic  subjugation  to  East¬ 
ern  Australia.  This  has  been  made  very  clear  in  other  chap¬ 
ters  of  this  Case.  Indeed,  it  is  the  very  tendency  toAvards 
unification  which  has  served  to  aggravate  the  disabilities 
of  Western  Australia  under  Federation;  an  account  of  the 
“practical  unification  of  Australian  finance”  has  already 
been  given  in  Chapter  5  of  this  Case;  and  this  general  ten- 
dency  tow’ards  unification  is  made  very  clear  fi'om  the  follow¬ 
ing  declaration,  which  Avas  subscribed  to  by  five  Premiers  at 
the  Premiers’  Conference  held  in  February,  1934,  and  which 
prompted  the  Prime  Minister’s  announcement  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth’s  refusal  to  agree  to  the  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  as  desired: — 

agri’oe  that  unless  unilieation  is  to  he  adopttHl  as  the  ultimate 
g:oah  amendment  of  the  Constitution  is  necessary  to  put  the  State  Govern¬ 
ments  in  a  permanently  stable  position.  Such  amendment  should  secure  to 
the  StJites,  financial  resources  adtH|uate  to  the  proper  discharire  of  their 
constitutional  functions.^^ 

580.  From  wliatever  aiig'le  tlie  question  be  approached,  it 
ultimately  reverts  to,  and  turns  upon,  the  lack  of  geographic 

(^)  “  West  Australian.'*  :37tU  February,  iu:u. 
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coiiiiectioii  l)i‘t\vooii  Kastorn  Australia  aiul  ^\  ostc'rn  Austra¬ 
lia ;  it  leaves  uo  escape  from  the  truism  contained  in  the 
Indian  Statutory  Report  that  “if  self-.£!:overninont  is  to  ho  a 
reality  it  must  he  ap])lied  to  political  units  of  a  suitable  size 
after  taking  all  relevant  considerations  into  consideration.” 
“l^iiification  means  ruin,”  declared  the  Premier  of  Western 
Australia  in  1J)28,  “this  enormous  country  cannot  be  gov¬ 
erned  from  a  iH>litical  centre  ])y  men  almost  entirely  ignorant 
of  conditions  in  the  far  corners  of  the  land.” 

581.  On  these  grounds,  therefoi-e,  unification  )nust  be  defin¬ 
itely  rejected. 

582.  Aloreover,  even  if  unification  offered  prospects  of  finan¬ 
cial  and  economic  advantages  to  the  people  of  AVestern 
Australia,  it  is  most  unlikely  tliat  they  Avould  favour  it  even 
under  those  circumstances — they  would  not  lightly  surrender 
that  distinctive  individuality  of  which  they  are  so  proud,  and 
Avhich  has  earned  and  enjoys  respect  and  admiration  far 
I'.eyond  the  boundaries  of  this  State. 

Secession. 

583.  Secession,  therefoi'e,  is  the  only  remedy;  and  there  is  no 
other  effective  remedy.  It  is  a  remedy  which  cannot  inflict 
any  direct  or  indirect  injury  upon  the  States  in  Eastern 
Australia,  and  therefoi’e  the  preference  of  Secession  before 
constitutional  amendments  (e  g.,  tariff  autonomy)  or  unifica¬ 
tion  must  be  obvious  even  so  far  as  Eastern  Austi’alia  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Later  chapters  in  this  Case  will  establish  that  Seces¬ 
sion  as  a  solution  will  almost  certainly  benefit  not  only 
AA^estern  Australia  but  also  Australia  as  a  whole. 

584.  If  any  corroboration  be  nece.ssaiy,  it  can  be  found  in 
the  considered  opinion  of  Air.  Entwistle,  one  of  the  Cnmmis- 
siouers  on  the  Disabilities  Commission  of  1025,  referred  to 
in  other  cha])ters  of  this  Case,  that  Secession  is  the  only  com- 
ifiete  remedy  tor  AV  e.stern  .Australia’s  di.sabilities  under 
I  ederation.  That  ojiinion  was  e.xiiressed  in  1025,  but  the 
growth  of  the  movement  for  Secession  since  proves  that  sub¬ 
sequent  experience  establishes  the  correctness  of  that  opinion. 

585.  The  people  of  AN  estorn  .Nnstralia  have  not  lightly  de¬ 
cided  in  favour  of  Secession.  As  the  next  chapter  will  show,  it 
has  taken  them  many  years  to  reach  that  decision.  They  have 
now  come  to  realise  that  a  speedy  remedv’  is  ne(*essary  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  economic  .stability  of' the  State;  they  desire  that 
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something  shall  be  done,  they  cannot  any  longer  be  put  off  by 
promises  or  excuses.  Tlie  attitude  of  the  advocates  and  sup¬ 
porters  of  Secession  in  ^V'ostern  Australia  is  aptly  ex’pressed 
in  the  following  words  of  the  Hon.  Norbert  Keenan,  K.C., 
M.L.A.:  “We  stand  fourscpiare  to  save  the  industries  of  the 
State  and  the  peoi)le  of  the  State  from  cei-tain  bankruptcy. 
We  stand  four.s<iuaie  for  the  riglit  of  tliis  State  ami  the 
people  of  this  State  to  continue  to  work  out  the  destiny  Oo<l 
has  given  them,  and  man  robbed  from  them. 


(*)  “  West  Australian,”  24th  January’,  1933, 
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CHAPTER  20— THE  SECESSION  MOVEMENT. 

586.  The  great  strength  of  the  itioveuient  for  Seces¬ 
sion  may  be  said  to  liave  developed  from  two  causes. 
Firstly,  it  is  essentially  a  movement  which  concentrates 
the  irresistible  forces  which  are  roused  in  any  com¬ 
munity  by  an  appeal  to  national  dignity  and  national 
pride — forces  whose  power  in  any  Britisli  community 
is  materially  reinforced  when  based,  as  in  this  ease,  upon  a 
demand  for  P)ritish  freedom  and  British  justice.  A  rugged 
individuality  of  their  oAvn,  and  a  sincere  loj'alty  to  the  British 
Crown  and  Throne  ai-e  outstanding  characteristics  which 
Western  Austi*alians  have  inherited  from  jn-e-Federal  days. 
Secondly,  the  gradualness  of  the  growth  of  the  Secession 
movement  has  increased  its  intensity  and  insured  its  perma¬ 
nence. 

587.  Before  ])ioceeding  to  outliiu'  the  giowth  of  the  Seces¬ 
sion  movement  it  is  necessary  for  a  ])ro))(;r  ai)preciation 
thereof  that  certain  aspects  of  the  general  question  of  the 
formation  and  the  force  of  public;  opinion  in  Western  .Aus¬ 
tralia  should  be  described. 

Public  Opinion  in  Western  Australia. 

588.  As  a  <;ountry,  whose  po]>ulation  is  !)8  ])er  cent.  British, 
who.se  peo|)le  have  inherited  the  British  love  of  democratic 
self-government  and  Avho  believe  in  no  other  principle  of 
government  than  “Cioverninent  by  consent  of  the  governed,’’ 
Western  .Australia  possesses  a  highly  d('V(4o|)ed  political 
consciousness  in  its  people.  ’Phey  have  an  outlook  not  bound 
by  i)recedont,  and  a  courage  and  resource  wliich  i.s  illimitable. 
In  their  desire  for  ]>olitical  freedom  and  in  their  demo¬ 
cratic  ideas,  they  have  outstripped  in  some  directions  the 
^fotherlancl  it.self.  I*ertiaps  in  no  other  country  in  the  world 
have  industrial  questions  entered  so  largely  into  its  poli 
tical  spheres  as  in  Australia ;  and  this  may  be  advanced  as 
one  reason  why  all  sections  of  the  community  evince  the  keen¬ 
est  interest  iji  politif's  generally.  ’I'hey  trc'at  their  (dected 
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representatives  strictly  as  instrinnents  for  enforcing  the 
views  of  their  constituents.  So  far  as  Western  Australia  is  con¬ 
cerned,  this  is  not  (piite  so  pronounced  in  Federal  politics 
since  the  people  of  this  State  realise  that  their  representatives 
are  always  overwhelmed  by  the  greater  numbei's  of  the  East¬ 
ern  States  representatives,  whose  co7istituents  are  equally 
emphatic  that  the  members  whom  they  return  shall  enforce 
their  views,  and  above  all  maintain  intact  or  increase  that 
tariff  wall  which  tends  so  etfeetively  to  place  Australia  in 
economic  quarantine. 

589.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  in  Western  Australia  a 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  Commonwealth  protection  and  in¬ 
terstate  free  trade  is  by  no  means  limited  to  a  few  interested 
capitalists  on  the  one  hand  or  fewer  disinterested  Professors 
of  Economics  on  the  other.  The  wharf  labourer  realises  that 
the  restriction  of  overseas  trade  involves  a  corresponding 
restriction  in  his  opportunity  of  securing  employment;  the 
motorist  knows  that  the  cost  of  his  car  and  equipment  is 
heavily  loaded  by  the  tarifl';  the  factory  employees  are 
aware  that  dumping  by  Eastern  States  manufacturers 
deprives  them  of  earning  a  livelihood  in  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia;  while  the  wdieat-growers,  and  other  agricidtur- 
ists,.  and  the  pastoral ists  can,  wdth  each  hour  of  the 
day,  quote  fiesli  instances  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  exploited  through  the  tariff.  In  Western  Australia 
there  is  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  effect  of  the  sugar 
embargo  which  has  been  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Queens¬ 
land  growers;  the  housewife  knows  that  she  is  required  to 
pay  4d.  per  lb.  for  sugar,  which  could  otherwise  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  2d. ;  the  .jam  manufacturer  bitterly  resents  the  crip¬ 
pling  elfect  of  the  embargo  upon  his  industry;  and  the  fruit¬ 
grower  is  equally  resentful  that  it  should  thus  deprive  him  of 
the  natural  outlet  for  his  production.  The  people  of  Western 
Australia  are  well  aware  that  although  Australia’s  inflexible 
national  policy  of  protection  has  some  compensating  advant 
ages,  those  advantages  accrue  not  to  the  people  of  Western 
Austi’alia,  but  to  the  ])eo))le  located  two  thousand  miles  away 
on  the  eastern  fringe  of  the  continent. 

The  Force  of  Public  Opinion. 

590.  Political  thought  and  influence  extend  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  State.  Fnquestionably,  public 
opinion  is  the  power  which  affects  and  controls  the  course  of 
government  in  Westenm  Australia.  The  Ib'ess,  the  platform. 
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aud  wireless  broadcasting  are  the  instrmnents  employed  to 
assist  in  moulding  ))nblic‘  oi)inion,  hut  a  discriminating  public 
prefers  to  stndy  the  facts  for  itself,  and  the  act^ial  formation 
of  public  opinion  may  generally  be  said  to  evolve  not  from  the 
blind  acceptance  of  a  lead  from  its  jinblic  men,  but  rather 
from  an  aggregation  of  the  ]>ersonal  decision  of  the  indivi¬ 
duals  tliemselves  upon  a  more  or  less  general  knowledge  of 
the  facts. 

The  Political  Parties. 

591.  There  are  three  political  paities  in  Western  Austra¬ 
lia,  the  Labour  Party,  which  at  present  occnj^ies  the  Treasury 
Benches,  the  Country  Party,  Avhich  is  the  official  Opposition, 
and  the  National  Party,  Avhich  occupies  the  Opposition  Cross 
Benches.  'Phe  relations  between  these  various  parties  are 
characterised  by  an  absence  of  those  acerbities  which  un¬ 
fortunately  have  been  evidenced  in  the  conduct  of  otlier  Par¬ 
liaments  in  Australia.  Despite  natural  differences  uj)on  minor 
questions  and  in  respect  of  industrial  matters,  all  these  par¬ 
ties  have  one  thing  in  common,  that  is  to  say,  successive  ad 
ministrations  have  had  faith  in  the  ability  of  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  to  become  a  great  primary  producing  State  and  have 
beeji  prepared  to  offer  inducements  to  intending  settlers  t* *^! 
take  up  the  land;  and  generally  to  pursue  a  vigorous  policy 
ior  tlie  development  of  the  State  by  the  exploitation  of  its 
natural  resources. 

The  Secession  Referendum  Resolution  of  1906. 

592.  In  Chapter  3  of  this  Case  an  account  has  been  given  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  settled  populatioti  of  Westem  Aus¬ 
tralia  made  an  unwilling  entry  into  Federation — ^^’of  the 
“historical  accident  into  which  the  W  e.stcrn  Anstralian  leaders 
were  pushed  and  cajoled  by  two  forces  of  external  origin.” 

593.  The  failure  of  Federation  so  far  as  AVestern  Austi'alia 
was  concerned,  became  very  eviclent  within  a  few  years  after 
the  union.  In  the  Governor’s  S]>eech  at  the  opening  of  the 
Second  Session  of  the  Sixth  Parliament  of  AVestern  Australia 
on  the  2Tst  June,  1006,  there  appeared  the  following  pai’a- 
graphs : — 

<2)  the  recent  Conference  of  the  Premiers  of  tlie  various  Statc.s, 

a  resolution  was  adopted  in  connection  with  the  return  of  tlie  Common¬ 
wealth  Surplus  Hevenue  on  a  )>o|)ulation  basis,  whieh  if  carried  into  effect, 
would  mean  a  loss  to  this  State  of  approximately  £4:1.1.000  for  this  year. 

(U  Professor  Shaim.  Appendix  No.  .19  at.  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

(*)  W.A.  Parliamentary  Debates,  1906,  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  4. 
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“  Such  a  course  wouhl  be  a  distinct  violation  of  one  of  the  fuudainenlal 
principles  of  the  Commonwealth  Constitution,  and  would  deprive  this  State 
of  its  legitimate  revenue  after  contributing  its  quota  to  the  cost  of  the 
Commonwealth  administration.  My  Government,  while  jealously  guarding 
the  riglits  of  the  State  in  this  respect,  has  every  confidence  that  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  will  recognise  the  rights  of  Western  Australia  and  deal  justly  in 
this  matter.” 

594.  riie  foregoing  i>aragraiilis  in  the  Governor’s  Speech 
created  considerable  discussion  during  tlie  <^>Address-in- 
Reply;  Federation  was  generally  attacked  as  being  harmful 
to  the  best  interests  of  Australia;  and  the  government  of  the 
day  was  urged  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
secure  the  withdrawal  of  AVesteni  Australia  from  Federation. 

595.  On  the  2bth  September,  190(>,  the  Legislative  Assembly 
agreed  to  tlie  following  resolution  on  tlie  motion  of  Mr.  F.  C. 
Monger,  a  private  member  of  the  Assembly  and  re])resenta- 
tivc  for  the  Yoik  district: — 

••That  (lu!  I'nioii  of  Western  Australia,  with  the  other  States  in 
the  Connnonwcalth  of  Australia,  has  proved  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  this  State,  and  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  placing  before  the  people 
the  question  of  withdrawing  fi’om  such  union.” 

596.  In  his  capacity  as  a  ]>nvate  tnember,  !Mr.  IMonger  snb- 

setjuontly  brought  down  a  Hill  to  provide  for  a  Referendum 
on  the  fpiestion  of  Western  .Vustralia  withdrawing  from 
Federation.  Upon  a  point  of  order  being  raised,  the  Speaker 
ruled  that  motions  for  the  first  reading  and  the  second  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Bill  could  be  proceeded  with,  but  that  since  the. 
Bill  involved  itublic  expenditure,  it  could  not  go  into  Commit¬ 
tee  without  a  me.ssage  from  the  Governor.  the  1.3th 

November,  1906,  the  Bill  was  introdueed  and  read  a  first 
lime;  on  the  loth  November,  1906,  Mr.  Monger  moved  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  when  the  debate  was  adjourned,  but 
the  close  of  the  session  iuterv<“nod  before  the  debate  could  be 
resumed. 

597.  The  outstanding  speech  during  the  debates  wliicli 
occurred  on  that  occasion,  was  that  of  ^Ir.  ’riiomas  AValker 
(for  25  years  until  his  ilcatb  in  1932  the  Tiabour  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Kanowna  district).  Mr.  Walker  represented  a 
goldfields  constituency,  and  voted  against  the  motion  hecau.se 
he  <‘‘>“was  of  tlie  opinion  that  we  had  entered  into  a  marriasre 

(*)  W.A.  Parlia mental rv  Debates,  100b,  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  311,  ef  seq, 

W.A.  Parlia mental rv  Debates,  HKlb,  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  1871. 

(^)  W.A.  Parliamentarv  Debates,  1906,  ^'ol.  XXX.,  pp.  2829-2JI4S-9. 

{*)  W.A.  Parliamentary  Debates,  1906,  Vol.  XXTX,  p.  748. 
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from  which  there  was  no  divorce;  or  only  divorce  under  such 
circumstances  as  mi;?ht  bo  voi'v  disastrous  to  us”;  but  his 
speech  was  delivered  in  an  endeavour  ‘‘to  show  that  a  course 
even  of  extremities  may  bo  nocossary  if  this  Stato  does  not 
receive  justice.”  <^’‘‘As  soon  as  I  can  see  a  way  open,”  lie 
said,  ‘‘to  declare  more  forcibly  the  position  of  Ibis  State  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  tho  Commonwealth,  so  as  to  obviate 
those  difficulties  under  which  wo  have  lioon  sutferiiiif,  and 
those  grievances  of  which  we  have  a  very  clear  right  to  com¬ 
plain,  then  I  will  vote  strongly  with  the  government  side. 
One  speaker  insinuated  that  those  who  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
resolution  were  not  sincere.  As  1  was  one  of  the  speakers, 
T  wish  it  to  go  forth  to  the  world  that  the  statement  that  the 
House  is  not  sincere  in  the  resohition  is  absolutely  without 
foundation.  1  can  speak  of  myself,  and  I  believe  I  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sentiments  of  others.  No  greater  earnestness, 
no  greater  sincerity  could  be  thrown  into  anything  than  was 
thrown  into  the  expression  of  my  views  of  this  subject.  They 
were  not  reminiscences  of  s})eeches  delivered  during  tlie 
Federal  campaign.  The  facts  arose  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  moment,  the  hardshi])s  that  this  State  has  suffered,  is 
suffering,  and  will  suffer  ....  W  e  are  too  much  governed 
by  sentiment;  and  a  day  will  come,  and  is  not  far  distant 
when  absolute  stress  of  circumstances,  suffering,  and  mis 
fortune  in  the  State  will  compel  its  inhabitants  to  do  some¬ 
thing  more  active  than  to  ]iass  a  mere  resolution.” 

598.  jMr.  Walker’s  contrilmtion  to  the  debate  on  the  fore- 
going  motion  reveals  such  a  remarkable  insight  and  forecasted 
the  future  with  such  a<‘curacy,  tliat  it  is  considered  helfiful  to 
set  forth,  in  Ajipendix  No.  at  tlie  end  of  this  chajiter,  I'x- 
tracts  from  his  speech. 

The  Period  1914-1918. 

599.  A  few  years  intervened,  ami  tlien  (*ame  the  W  ar  ]>eriod 
in  which  all  other  qiu.'stions  wore  submergeil  for  the  time 
being.  During  that  ])criod,  however,  there  was  growing  ;• 
pronounced  resentment  at  the  assumption  by  tin*  Common¬ 
wealth  of  all  manner  ot  powers  through  the  instrumentality 
ot  the  War  Precautions  Act — a  ])iece  of  legislation  Avhicb. 
even  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  enabled  the  Common 
wealth  to  o\er-ride  the  States,  to  interfere  witli  their  affairs 
and  show  discrimination,  and  to  exercis<»  w’holly  unexpeided 
powders,  all  under  the  plea — in  many  instances  a  very  specious 

(*)  W..A.  Ir'ttrlianienta.iy  J»ebate«,  19uij,  Vol.  XXIX,  p|>.  l»7a-4. 
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plea — of  the  defence  of  Australia.  Dissatisfaction  with 
Federation  fjrew  apace  and  in  the  lyogislative  (^onncil  on  the 
11th  April,  1918,  an  important  speech  on  the  matter  was 
delivere<l  hv  ^fr.  TT.  P.  Colehatch  (then  Polonial  Secretary 
and  now  Sir  Hal  ( *olel)atch,  the  present  Ageiit  Heneral  for 
Western  Australia).  During  the  course  of  his  speech  he 
made  this  statement: — “ Tt  is  therefore  my  duty  to  place 
the  ])osition  of  finances  in  outline  before  members,  all 
of  whom,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  arc  keenly  anxious  to 
assist  the  (lovernment  in  what  everyone  recognises  ai*e  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  unexampled  difficulty  in  this  State;  indeed  not 
frequently  has  any  State  in  the  British  Funpire  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  more  serious  i>osition.”  Proceeding,  he 
dealt  with  many  aspects  of  the  question,  and  assei’ted  that 
threatened  State  bankruptcy  may  drive  the  people  of  the 
State  into  either  of  two  alternatives — separation  or  unifi¬ 
cation. 

600.  At  the  end  of  1918  the  ‘‘Sunday  'rimes”  new.spaper 
published  a  series  of  articles  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  .^Ofred 
Chandler  wherein  the  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tioii  of  the  Commonwealth  was  vigorously  attacked  and  Seces¬ 
sion  was  advocated. 

The  Period  1919-1924. 

601.  Then  followed  the  pre)>aration  in  1919  of  a  report  by 
the  State  Under  Treasurer  conceiming  the  effect  of  Federa¬ 
tion  upon  the  finances  of  Western  Australia;  in  1921  a  joint 
Select  Committee  of  both  Houses  of  the  Parliament  of  West¬ 
ern  Australia  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  the 
Federal  compact  upon  the  finances  of  the  State.  At  that 
period  there  was  great  resentment  right  throughout  the  State 
at  the  treatment  being  meted  out  to  Western  Australia  by  the 
Commonwealth.  At  that  time,  as  will  be  gathered  from  Chap¬ 
ters  11  and  12  of  this  Case,  the  hill  burden  of  the 
Commonwealth  'ParilT  was  but  little  aptireciated  by  the 
community  at  large,  although  its  retardation  of  the  min¬ 
ing  industry  was  ap]>arent;  world  prices  for  i)rimary 
])roducts  were  soaring;  an  artificial  ])rosperity  had  been 
created  by  heavy  governmental  borrowings;  and  the  tariff 
of  the  wartime  years  was  a  mild  affair  to  the  tariffs  which 
were  introduced  in  1921,  192fi,  and  1928.  Thus  the  aspects  of 
the  problem  then  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  Western  Aus¬ 
tralians  were  the  political  disabilities  of  Federation  rather 
than  its  economic  effects.  The  main  cause  of  the  extreme 
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dissntisfactlon  oxistiii"  in  Western  xVustralia  during  the 
period  1919-1924  was  the  ninnberless  breaches  of  the  Federal 
compact  and  the  cavalier  attitude  of  the  Commonwealth 
Government  towards  the  interests  of  the  western  State.  In 
November,  1922,  however,  the  case  against  the  Commonwealth 
tariff  was  i)resented  in  four  illuminating  articles  in  the  “  West 
Australian”  by  Mr.  ,1.  C.  ^lorrison,  then  its  chief  leader  writer. 
In  those  articles  ^Mr.  Morrison  demonstrated  that  although 
the  effect  of  Federation  upon  tlie  State  finances  was  an  im- 
IJortant  matter,  It  was  nevertheless  subordinate  to  a  greater 
question,  namely,  the  baneful  effect  of  the  Commonwealth 
tariff  upon  the  primai  y  and  secondary  industries  of  Westein 
Australia.  In  1922  the  Tariff  Board  visited  Western  Australia 
in  connection  with  its  ordinary  duties.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  tlie  Prime  ^Minister  of  the 
day  requested  the  Tariff  Board  to  report  u])on  any  matters 
affecting  the  State  which  the  Board  deemed  to  be  of  a  serious 
nature  from  a  Federal  point  of  view.  The  result  of  the  Tariff 
Board’s  investigations  are  contained  in  two  supplementary 
reports,  “General  Beport  on  Western  Australia”  and  “Re¬ 
port  on  the  Tariff  and  its  incidence  in  Western  Australia,” 
attached  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  to  30th 
June,  1924. 

602.  In  the  last-mentioned  supplementary  rei»ort  the  Boar<l 
reported,  infer  alia  (at  page  25) — 

“Oh  all  sides  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  unani¬ 
mous  disappointment  with  the  results  attendant  upon 
the  operation  of  Federation  upon  the  State  of  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia.  This  disappointment  covered  all  decrees  of  criticism 
from  a  mild  disapproval  to  a  rebellious  de.sire  to  achieve 
Secession.” 

603.  Proceeding,  the  Tariff  Board  repoi  ts  (at  i).  27)  that 
“The  Board  is  reminded  of  a  somewhat  analogous  position 
that  arose  and  became  critical  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  in  the  United  States  of  America”;  and  whilst  not  un¬ 
naturally  denying  the  .iustification  or  excuse  for  the  existence 
of  such  a  party,  the  Board  I'ccords  that  “nevertheless  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  there,  at  that  time,  as  here, 
in  AVestern  Australia,  at  this  time,  a  minority  has  arisen  ad¬ 
vocating  Secession  for  ])nrely  fiscal  reasons.” 

604.  In  conclusion,  the  Taiiflf  Board  reported  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  had  been  placed  before  it  warranted  an  expert 
investigation. 
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605.  Another  cause  of  extreme  dissatisfaction  was  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Navigation  Act  (whereby  the  coastal  trade  of  the 
Commonwealth  was  virtually  reserved  to  ships  on  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Register)  which  operated  very  harshly  upon  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  Western  Australia  as  was  testified  by  many  witnesses 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Navigation  Act  on  the 
occasion  of  its  visit  to  Western  Australia  in  1923. 


The  Period  1925-1929. 

606.  The  ‘  ‘  Sunday  Times,  ’  ’  a  newspaper  which,  incidentally, 
strongly  opposed  Federation  in  1900,  persisted  in  its  advocacy 
of  Secession.  Tlie  public  agitation  increased;  and  in  1924  the 
Commonwealth  Government  appointed  a  Royal  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  Federation  upon  the  finances  of 
Western  Australia.  That  Commission,  generally  referred 
to  as  the  “Disabilities  Commission,”  and  which  consisted  of 
three  gentlemen  resident  in  States  other  than  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia,  heard  evidence  during  the  year  1925  in  which  year 
a  Secession  League  was  formed.  By  that  time  the  effect  of 
the  Massey-Greene  Tariff  of  1921  was  becoming  very  e\’ident. 

Round  the  heads  of  that  Commission  there  gathered 
a  cloud  of  witnesses  who  damned  Federation  as  a  disastrous 
experiment,  a  very  great  mistake.”  Although  that  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  the  majority  of  witnesses  who  appeared  before  it, 
were  primarily  concerned  with  the  question  of  P''ederation 
purely  from  its  financial  effect  upon  the  State  Treasury,  the 
question  of  Secession  was  raised  and  freely  discussed,  and 
part  XXIII.  of  the  Commission’s  Report  is  devoted  entirely 
to  a  discussion  upon  the  issue  of  separation.  Even  the  official 
statement  presented  before  the  Commission  on  behalf  of  the 
government  of  AVestern  Australia  contained  the  hint  “That 
in  the  absence  of  adequate  assistance  the  State  would  be 
forced  into  one  of  two  positions,  that  is,  either  to  siarrender 
its  individuality  and  to  allow  the  State  to  become  absorbed  as 
a  Commonwealth  'ferritory,  or  to  seek  some  relief  from  a 
partnership  which  has  brought  disaster  to  her.”  (Vide  para- 
graf)h  22  of  the  Commission’s  Report.)  Many  witnesses  sub¬ 
mitted  the  view  that  Secession  alone  offered  a  lasting  solution 
to  the  problem  and  announced  themselves  as  avowed  Seces¬ 
sionists.  In  Appendix  56  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  extracts 
from  some  of  the  evidence  in  siipport  of  Secession  as  tendered 
by  witnesses  who  appeared  before  that  Commission  are  con¬ 
tained. 


(')  Professor  Hancock’s  “  Australia  ”  at  p.  104. 
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607.  There  were,  of  course,  some  witnesses  who  expressed 
themselves  as  opposed  to  Secession;  bnt  the  fact  that  several 
of  them  are  to-day  numbered  amongst  the  most  convinced  and 
ardent  Secessionists,  may  be  taken  as  further  evidence  of  the 
steady  and  gradual  growth  of  the  movement. 

608.  In  concluding  a  discussion  on  tlie  question  of  Secession 
in  1925,  the  Commission,  in  paragraph  392  of  its  Keport,  re¬ 
fers  to  the  “dissatis-faction  with  Federation  which  has  been 
sedulously  fostered  l)y  at  least  one  Western  Australian 
journal  of  wide  circulation,  and  which  has  obtained  a  degree 
of  acceptance  that  cannot  be  dismissed  as  insignificant.” 

609.  It  is  paragraph  581  of  that  Commission’s  re]>ort  which 
contains  the  now  famous  Minority  Report  by  Commissioner 
Entwistle : — 

In  my  opinion,  Western  Australia  should  never  have  entered  the 
Federation,  but,  having  done  so,  there  is,  I  feel  convinced,  only  one  com¬ 
plete  and  satisfactory’  remedy  for  her  present  disabilities,  viz,,  Secession/^ 

610.  The  making  of  the  disabilities  grant  to  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  consequent  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Disabilities 
Commission;  the  promise  of  a  ^^’Constitutional  Session  of  the 
Federal  Parliament  to  review  the  Constitution;  and  the 
appointment  of  still  another  Royal  Commission  in  1927,  all 
tended  to  hold  the  Secession  movement  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation. 

611.  Nevertheless,  di.scontent  was  rife  and  on  the  24th  June, 
1926,  subsequent  to  his  return  from  a  Premiers’  Conference, 
the  then  Premier,  Mr.  P.  Collier,  issued  a  statement  vigorously 
protesting  that  “the  aim  of  the  Federal  government  for  some 
time  past  has  been  in  the  directioii  of  gradually  depriving  tlie 
States  of  their  self-governing  rights.”  The  Premier’s 
remarks  were  published  officially  in  pamphlet  form  and 
extracts  therefrom  are  set  forth  in  Appendix  No.  57 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  Avhile  in  Appendix  No. 
58  extracts  are  furnished  from  speeches  l)y  the  Premier 
and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  on  tlu^  occasion  of  the 
Address-in-Reply  during  the  State  Parliamentaiy  Session  of 
1926.  On  that  occasion  Federation  was  attacked  by  these  two 
leaders  in  a  thoroughly  non-party  manner.  ‘  ‘  There  is  nothing 
that  we  can  do  that  we  cannot  undo  if  we  go  the  right  away  to 
work”  then  declared  Sir  .Tames  Mitchell,  “It  will  he  a  slow 
business,  and  I  do  not  know  where  we  shall  find  the  men  with 

(^)  The  proy^al  to  hold  a  Constitutional  Session  was  a  feature  of  the  Policy 

Speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Bruce)  delivered  on  5th  October,  1925. 
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siiflicient  money  and  leisure  to  devote  themselves  to  undoing 
the  P’ederal  knot.  T  should  like  to  see  this  country  free.” 

612.  Great  results  were  promised  from  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  of  1927  which  had  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
quiring  into  and  reporting  upon  the  working  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Constitution  since  Federation  and  to  recommend  con¬ 
stitutional  changes  considered  to  be  desirable.  As  may 
readily  be  gathered  from  its  terms  of  reference,  the 
Constitution  Commission  was  largely  concerned  with  the 
working  of  the  Australian  Constitution  without  particular 
reference  to  any  individual  State.  Mr.  Chandler,  however, 
took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  impress  upon  the  Commis¬ 
sion  that  ”the  only  remedy  for  Western  Au.stralia  is  Seces¬ 
sion.”  Some  pertinent  evidence  on  the  peculiar  position  of 
W estern  Australia  as  a  State  of  the  Commonwealth  was  also 
given  by  Professor  Shann,  who,  w'hilst  expressing  his  in¬ 
ability  then  to  see  how  it  could  be  achieved,  said  he  was 
definitely  of  the  opinion  that  Western  Australia  could  do 
better  out  of  Fe<leration  than  in  it.  Extracts  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  given  by  these  two  gentlemen  in  1927  before  the  Con¬ 
stitution  Commission  will  be  found  in  Appendix  Xo.  59  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter. 

613.  Mr.  Collier  again  returned  to  the  attack,  and  is  reported 
on  28th  January,  1928,  to  have  said — 

We  have  six  States,  poor  and  needy,  and  a  rich,  bloated  Common' 
wealth  endi ng*  each  year  with  fat  surpluses  that  are  tlie  sign  manual  of 
bad  government.  .  .  .  Bit  by  bit  the  Federal  authority  is  grooving,  at  the 
expense  of  the  SUites.  We  are  drifting  as  sure  as  fate  towards  unification- 
That  means  ruin.  This  enormous  country  cannot  be  governed  from  a  politi¬ 
cal  centre  by  men  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  conditions  in  the  far  comers 
of  the  land.^^ 

614.  The  promise  of  a  Constitutional  Session  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Parliament  did  not  materialise.  The  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Constitution  presented  its  report  late  in  1929, 
but  no  action  has  been  taken  upon  it.  By  that  time  the  tariff 
wall  of  1921  had  been  raised  in  three  successive  instances, 
namely,  by  the  Massey-Greene  tariff  of  1 925  and  the  Pratten 
tariffs  of  1926  and  1928;  and  it  had  become  increasingly 
clear  from  the  study  and  thought  Avhieh  had  been  directed 
to  the  question  by  the  general  dissatisfaction  then  existing, 
that  T)o  constitutional  alteration  could  remove  the  root  cause 
of  Western  Australia’s  disabilities  under  Federation,  namely, 
her  geographical  isolation  and  all  its  cojiseqnential  effects. 

615.  The  harmful  results  of  Federation  were  obvious  but 
various  factors  were  often  misinterpreted  as  being  the  cause. 
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In  the  earlier  stages,  the  Federal  Government  was  regarded 
as  being  solely  responsible;  and  that  was  one  reason  why  the 
people  of  the  State  were  so  long-suffering— they  felt  that 
good  sense  and  common  justice  would  ultimately  prevail  in 
the  councils  of  the  Federal  government,  and  that  the  wrongs 
they  suffered  would  then  be  righted ;  but  gradually  it  became 
clearer  and  clearer  that  Western  Australia’s  disabilities  under 
Federation  arose  not  merely  from  the  questionable  actions 
of  an  arrogant  Federal  government,  hut  also  from  grave 
inherent  weaknesses  in  the  Australian  Federal  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  from  the  impossibility  of  giving  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  a  satisfactory  place  in  any  such  system. 

The  Period  1930-1934. 

616.  So  with  the  realisation  of  these  facts  the  agitation  for 
Secession  was  renewed.  In  May,  1930,  an  enthusiastic  Seces¬ 
sion  meeting  was  held  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  then 
Premier,  Sir  James  Mitchell.  The  Secession  forces  were 
thereupon  re-organised  and  in  the  following  July  the 
Dominion  League  of  Western  Australia  was  formally 
launched,  its  avowed  object  being  to  secure  for  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  the  status  of  a  Dominion  within  the  British  Empire. 

617.  Hitherto  the  dissatisfaction  with  Federation  had  been 
widespread  and  general;  the  desire  for  Secession  had  inci’eased 
with  each  succeeding  year;  but  it  was  lacking  in  one  particu¬ 
lar — it  exhibited  little  evidence  of  organised  political  cohesion. 
The  task  of  organising  and  marshalling  the  forces  of  public 
opinion  throughout  the  State  was  a  stupendous  one.  The 
difficulties  were  accentuated  by  reason  of  a  then  unsympa¬ 
thetic  daily  Press,  since  Western  Australia  has  but  two  news¬ 
papers  with  a  daily  circulation — one  morning,  and  one  even¬ 
ing — and  both  had  then  recently  been  purchased  by  ^^Tinan- 
cial  interests  in  the  Eastern  States.  In  giving  evi¬ 
dence  before  the  Disabilities  Commission  in  1925  the 
Acting  Premier  (Hon.  W.  C.  Angwin),  when  questioned 
on  the  matter  of  Secession,  frankly  admitted  that  he 
(2)£<regarded  it  as  useless  to  consider  the  matter,  because  it 
would  be  too  big  a  job  to  place  anything  in  regard  to  Secession 
before  Western  Australia.”  Under  date  of  the  27th  June, 
1930,  the  then  Premier,  Sir  Jajnes  Mitchell,  K.C.M.G., * (*) 

(')  The  “  Daily  News  ”  changed  ownership  in  1925-26.  The  “  West  Aus¬ 
tralian  changed  ownership  in  1926,  but  that  journal  has  since  announced  that  65 
per  cent,  of  its  capital  is  held  in  Western  Australia. 

(*)  Disabilities  Commission’s  Reyiort  at  para.  376. 
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addressed  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Arthur  Lovekin,  M.L.C., 
who  was,  until  the  time  of  his  death,  a  vice-president  of  the 
Dominion  League.  In  that  letter  Sir  James  stated  that 
although  the  fight  for  Secession  would  entail  a  terrific  amount 
of  work,  it  was  his  fervent  hope  that  the  Dominion  League 
would  organise  for  the  fight  and  launch  the  campaign  in  real 
earnest;  it  was  a  patriotic  duty  which  could  not  be  left  undone. 
He  promised  to  help  in  every  way  possible,  but  he 
pointed  out  that  the  duties  of  office  were  too  exacting  to  per¬ 
mit  of  his  giving  as  much  time  to  the  movement  as  he  could 
wish.  The  full  text  of  the  letter  is  as  follows : — 

Sm  JAMES  MITCHELL’S  LETTER,  27th  JUNE,  1930. 

The  movement  for  Secession  is  provoking  considerable  interest,  not 
only  amongst  our  own  people,  but  throughout  the  Co-mmonwealth.  Our  wish 
is  to  be  free  of  Federation.  If  we  cannot  get  our  freedom  quickly,  we  must 
strive  as  a  first  step  to  secure  a  reduction  of  Federal  taxation  and  of 
tariff  duties,  for  it  is  imperative  that  immediate  relief  be  obtained. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  the  Federal  Government  return  to  the 
position  the  Commonwealth  was  intended  to  occupy  when  we  federated. 
After  nearly  thirty  years’  experience,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  Federation  are  too  great  to  be  supported  by  the  earnings  of  our 
people.  This  year,  I  have  no  doubt,  Federal,  State  and  local  government 
taxation  will  absorb  at  least  25  j>er  cent,  of  the  gross  production  of  wealth, 
which,  of  course,  is  far  too  heavy  a  burden  for  a  country  like  ours. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  people  of  Western  Australia  were  promised 
great  advantages  from  the  Federation.  Experience  has  shown  that  only 
disadvantages  and  ever-increasing  burdens  have  been  our  portion.  So  re¬ 
cently  as  two  years  ago  we  were  told  of  great  benefits  that  would  accrue 
to  us  if  we  approved  of  the  Financial  Agreement,  but  none  of  the  good 
expected  from  the  Financial  Agreement  has  come  our  way  yet.  Money, 
instead  of  becoming  cheaper,  has  become  dearer  and  at  present  is  almost 
unprocurable.  As  a  mattei'  of  fact,  the  Federal  Treasurer,  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Loan  Coiuicil,  had  to  confess  inability  to  borrow  for  us 
£2,0<)0,00()  of  loan  money  already  expended,  and  I  suppose  our  case  is  that 
of  everx"  other  State. 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  a  young  primary  producing  State 
vitally  dependent  upon  loan  money  for  the  development  of  its  resources. 
If  Western  Australia  were  free  to  manage  its  own  affairs,  as  it  did  for 
a  bnef  ten,  but  exceedingly  pi’osperous  years,  from  1890  to  1900,  we  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  borrowing  the  money  we  need  on  terms  as  favourable 
as  those  enjoyed  by  New  Zealand.  Previous  to  our  subscribing  to  the  Fm- 
aneial  Agreement,  the  interest  paid  by  Western  Australia  was  lower  than 
that  paid  by  any  other  State,  and  thei'e  was  never  any  doubt  about  our 
being  able  to  borrow  in  TiOndon  all  the  money  we  required. 

‘^The  Dominion  League  of  Tasmania  has  written  suggesting  that  a 
conference  between  representatives  of  that  State,  Western  Australia  and 
South  Australia  be  held  in  Adelaide.  According  to  a  Press  telegram  from 
Adelaide,  the  South  Australian  Chamber  of  Manufactures  has  decided  to 
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convene  a  conference  of  business  men  to  consider  the  disabilities  of  tbfl 
smaller  States.  These  three  States  have  had  to  approach  the  Coituiion- 
Tvealth  for  monetary  g^rants  to  counteract  the  disabilities  of  Federation,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Queensland  would  be  in  smiilar  difficulties  but  for 
the  Commonwealth’s  bolstering  of  heavily  bonused  industries,  towards  which 
we  have  to  contribute  substantially.  Thus  Federation  has  proved  a  boon 
only  to  two  of  the  States,  and  a  decided  detriment  to  three. 

**  It  would  be  wise  to  join  with  South  Australia  and  Tasmania  in  hold¬ 
ing  a  conference,  which  should  impress  upon  the  Commonwealth  Government 
the  need  for  returning  to  the  original  intention  of  Federation.  It  should 
demand  drastic  reform,  an  iimnediate  reduction  of  taxation,  and  particularly 
that  the  Commonwealth  should  abolish  tuiy  overlapping  of  State  activities, 
which  not  only  adds  to  the  cost  of  administration,  but  causes  confusion. 
Could  all  the  overlapping  of  departments  for  which  the  Commonwealth  has 
been  responsible  be  wiped  out,  administration  would  be  cheapened  and 
simplified.  In  these  directions  I  see  a  possibility  of  the  smaller  States  secur¬ 
ing  that  early  relief  of  which  they  stand  so  sorely  in  need. 

I  realise  that  there  is  a  considerable  volume  of  public  opinion  in 
favour  of  a  straight-out  fight  for  Secession.  Such  a  fight  would  entail  a 
terrific  amount  of  work — far  more  than  any  busy  man  could  superimpose 
upon  his  other  duties  and  carry  through  successfully — but  it  would  not  be 
an  impossible  task  if  the  people  interested  would  only  come  together  and 
share  the  burden.  Already  there  has  been  a  wide  response  to  your  call  for 
Secession;  the  people  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  qiie.stion  and  are  asking 
that  speakers  be  sent  about  the  country  to  discuss  the  position  with  them. 
To  meet  their  wishes  wdll  involve  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  money, 
but  it  is  a  patriotic  duty  that  cannot  be  left  undone. 

There  can  be  no  turning  back  until  we  get  substantial  relief  or  free¬ 
dom.  If  there  be  anj"  let-up  in  the  agitation,  w’c  shall  be  let  down.  We 
are  making  a  fight  for  freedom,  not  because  we  entertain  any  dislike  for  the 
people  of  the  Eastern  States  personally,  but  because  w^e  simply  cannot  longer 
bear  the  load  of  debt  that  partnership  in  the  Federation  imposes  upon  us. 
Oui-s  is  a  fight  for  the  right  to  live  in  some  degree  of  comfort.  Our  people 
have  achieved  wonderful  results  in  developing  the  country,  and  because  we 
want  to  continue  that  w^ork  of  development  and  are  unable  to  do  so  while 
hampered  by  the  excessive  burdens  of  Federation,  we  are  driven  to  fight  for 
freedom.  In  consequence  of  our  having  entered  Federation,  our  lives  are 
more  or  less  controlled  by  Eastern  States  people,  .some  of  w'hom  have  never 
seen  Western  Australia  and  some  of  whom  have  scarcely  heard  of  it. 

is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  Dominion  League  of  Western  Austra¬ 
lia  will  determine  upon  a  definite  line  of  action  to  fight,  firstly  for  immediate 
substantial  relief,  'which  is  imperative,  and  secondly  for  Secession.  May  T 
suggest,  therefore,  that  a  leader  be  chosen,  and  that  speakersJ  and  workers  bo 
appointed  to  organise  the  fight.  With  the  encouragement  we  have  received, 
not  only  from  the  people  Avithin  the  State,  but  from  some  people  in  all  the 
States,  we  lack  nothing  of  incentive  to  press  our  claims. 

“It  must  be  remembered  that  if  the  Secession  movement  proved  suc¬ 
cessful,  this  State  would  have  to  bear  its  share  of  the  war  debt  as  well  as 
other  obligations  incurred  by  the  Federal  Government.  Those  matters,  how¬ 
ever,  could  easily  be  adjusted,  and  the  payments  due  by  the  State  would 
represent  only  a  fraction  of  the  direct  and  indirect  cost  of  Federation  to 
the  State  at  the  moment. 
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“  I  have  stressed  the  need  for  the  State's  secnrini?  immediate  relief. 
This  need  would  not  interfere  with  your  prosecution  of  the  major  fight,  but 
its  achievement  would  mark  the  attainment  of  a  stage  along  the  road 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  final  goal — Secession.  Consequently,  I 
trust  you  wDl  exert  your  efforts  to  get  the  work  of  the  League  properly 
launched  in  real  earnest.  You  may  depend  upon  me  to  help  in  every  way 
possible,  but  you  will  realise  that  the  duties  of  office  are  too  exacting  to 
permit  of  my  giving  as  much  time  as  I  could  wish  to  the  movement  at 
present.’^ 


The  Dominion  League’s  Activities. 

618.  Siicli  was  tlie  enthusiasm  and  sincerity  of  the  Seces¬ 
sionists  that  they  immediately  responded  to  the  appeal 
contained  in  the  above  letter.  The  utter  impossibility 
of  securing  substantial  F'ederai  relief  or  a  reduction 
of  tariffs  became  more  evident  every  day — indeed  added 
burdens  were  experienced  and  higher  tariffs  were  imposed. 
So,  by  means  of  public  meetings,  broadcasting,  the  Press,  and 
considerable  educational  propaganda,  the  Dominion  League 
set  out  to  place  the  question  of  Secession  and  its  many  impli¬ 
cations  before  the  public  of  AVestern  Australia;  and  this  was 
accomplished  with  that  zeal,  enthusiasm,  and  sincerity  which 
alone  could  sustain  an  effort  of  such  magnitude. 

619.  In  the  conduct  of  its  campaign  the  Dominion  League 
had  recourse  to  various  authorities  both  past  aud  pre¬ 
sent.  The  eloquence  of  Sheridan,  the  declamations  of 
Thomas  Paine,  and  the  wisdom  of  Alacaulay,  concerning 
the  rights  of  man,  the  absence  of  any  power  to  bind  pos¬ 
terity  to  the  end  of  time,  and  the  superiority  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  over  force  in  the  government  of  men  were  placed  before 
the  people.  From  recent  speeches  by  the  present  Prime 
Alinislei-  of  the  Fnited  Kingdom,  the  Kight  Honourable  Ram¬ 
say  AracDonald,  P.C.,  they  quoted  these  Avords — 

(2)  ‘^The  Empire expansion  must  more  and  more  be  an  expression 
of  constitutional  liberty,  finding  new  forms  of  expression.^' 

(3)  «<The  evolution  of  the  political  institutions  of  the  Empire  has  to 
continue  ....  This  country  and  this  Empire  have  been  the  first  that  have 
promised  to  suc-ceed  in  solving  the  problem  of  how  to  preseiwe  individual 


(* *)  Sec  Chapter  11  of  this  case. 

•)  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald’s  Empire  Day  Message  (May  24th.  1931). 
®  “West  Australian,”  11th  November,  1931. 
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freedom  within  Imperial  imity.  We  appear  to  be  the  first  to  substitute 
common  loyalty  for  coercion,  and  affection  for  legal  forces,  and  to  succeed 
in  the  experiment/^ 

They  explained  how  the  Right  Honourable  Stanley  Baldwin, 
P.C.,  had  emphasised  the  fact  that  (^>“The  Empire  was  a 
living  organism.  It  was  in  the  constant  process  of  evolu¬ 
tion  .  It  could  not  be  supposed  that  in  this  w'orld  of 

evolution  India  alone  would  remain  static.”  What  applies  to 
India,  they  said,  must  surely  apply  with  at  least  equal  force 
to  Western  Australia. 

620.  At  a  Convention  representing  duly  constituted  branches 
of  the  Dominion  League  and  various  local  governing  bodies 
throughout  the  state,  and  held  on  the  4th  August,  1931,  the 
assembled  delegates  solemnly  pledged  themselves  not  to  cease 
in  their  efforts  “until  the  citizens  of  Western  Australia,  as  a 
united  body,  assert  their  determination  to  save  the  State  and 
its  people  by  declaring  with  an  overwhelming  majority  their 
desire  for  complete  separation  from  the  control  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Parliament,  and  for  a  return  to  the  status  of  a  free 
community  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

621.  For  three  years  the  Dominion  League  unremittingly 
pursued  the  course  which  it  had  set.  Needless  to  say,  the  oppon¬ 
ents  of  Secession  put  forward  their  side  of  the  case  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  rising  tide  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of 
Secession  encouraged  the  Dominion  League  to  more  strenu¬ 
ous  efforts  in  which  they  had  the  public  support  of 
many  of  the  King’s  Counsel  in  Western  Australia.  When 
Parliament  was  satisfied  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people 
were  demanding  a  Secession  referendum  the  necessary  legis¬ 
lation  for  the  holding  of  such  a  referendum  was  passed.  The 
Bill,  which  became  law  on  the  30th  December,  1932,  was 
introduced  into  the  Legislative  Assembly  by  the  then  Pre¬ 
mier,  Sir  James  Mitchell,  who,  incidentally,  was  one  of  the 
members  who  voted  in  favour  of  the  Secession  Resolution  of 
1907. 

(^)  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin  in  the  Debate  on  the  Constitutional  future  of  India 

{12th  March,  1931). 

Proceedings  of  Dominion  League  Convention  4th  August,  1931,  pp.  13-14. 
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The  Secession  Campaign,  1933. 

622.  The  Secession  campaign  which  concluded  on  the  day  of 
the  referendum,  8th  April,  1933,  provided  what  was  probably 
the  greatest  political  battle  ever  conducted  in  Australia.  Two 
questions  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  624  of  this  chapter,  were 
submitted  to  the  electors.  The  general  elections  which  were 
held  concurrently  with  the  referendum,  were  overshadowed 
entirely  by  the  referendum.  The  people  of  the  State  were 
thoroughly  roused  and  a  visit  by  a  Federal  delegation,  headed 
by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  only  served  to  increase 
the  enthusiasm  of  Western  Australians  in  favour  of 
Secession.  It  was  determined  by  the  leaders  of  the 
various  parliamentary  political  parties  in  the  State  not 
to  make  the  question  of  Secession  the  football  of  party 
politics.  The  decision  of  the  people  was  to  prevail  and 
the  people  were  to  express  their  opinion  by  way  of  the  refer¬ 
endum.  In  this  way  Secession  was  considered  as  a  great 
national  question  entirely  free  from  any  semblance  of  party 
politics.  The  referendum  campaign  was  conducted  by  two 
non-party  and  otherwise  non-political  organisations.  The 
Dominion  League  of  Western  Australia  advocated  Secession 
and  opposed  a  Constitutional  Convention,  while  the  Federal 
League  oppossed  Secession  and  advocated  a  Constitutional 
Convention.  The  “Sunday  Times”  and  almost  the  whole  of 
the  provincial  Press  supported  Secession,  which,  however,  was 
opposed  in  varying  degrees  by  both  sections  of  the  daily 
Press.  Every  argument  for  and  against  Secession,  therefore, 
was  placed  before  the  people  who  then  decided  the  issue  with 
an  enthusiasm  equalled  only  by  that  with  which  they  carried 
the  referenda  for  Conscription  for  Imperial  Service  during 
the  Great  War. 

623.  At  a  meeting  of  ATestern  Australian  citizens  in  the 
Perth  Town  Hall  held  subsecpiently  to  the  referendum,  the 
following  resolution  was  carried: — 

*‘This  gathering  of  West  Australian  citizens,  assembled  to  celebrate  the 
success  of  the  Secession  Eeferendiim  Campaign,  regrets  the  attempts  which 
are  being  made  in  certain  quarters  to  misinterpret  the  vote  in  favour  of 
Secession.  We  hereby  proclaim  that  our  vote  in  favour  of  Secession  is  no 
gesture;  our  vote  means  that  we  demand  Secession,  and  nothing  but  Seces¬ 
sion.  ^ 
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The  Result  of  the  Referendum. 

624.  The  Secession  Eefereiidnin  was  lield  on  the  8th  April, 
1933.  Two  questions  were  submitted  to  the  electors  by  means 
of  separate  ballot  papers  in  the  followin.s:  forms: — 

Form  C. 

W estern  A  ustralia, 

THE  SECESSION  REFERENDUM  ACT,  1932. 

Ballot  Paper, 

(Question  1.) 

Directions  to  Voter, — The  voter  should  indicate  his  vote  as  follows  : _ 

If  he  is  in  favour  of  the  question  set  forth  hereunder,  he  should  make 
a  cross  in  the  square  opposite  the  word  “  Yes.” 

If  he  is  not  in  favour  of  the  question  set  forth  herevmder,  he  should 
make  a  cross  in  the  square  opposite  the  word  “  No.” 

Submission  of  a  Question  to  the  Electors. 

Question  :  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  State  of  Western  Australia  withdrawing 
from  the  Federal  Commonwealth  established  under  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Constitution  Act  (Imperial)  ? 

I  I  Yes. 

n  ''■> 


Form  D. 

Western  Australia, 

THE  SECESSION  REFERENI^UM  ACT,  1932. 

Ballot  Paper, 

(Question  2.) 

Directions  to  Voter, — The  voter  should  indicate  his  vote  as  follows  ; — 

If  he  is  in  favour  of  the  question  set  forth  hereunder,  ho  should  make 
a  cross  in  the  square  opposite  the  word  “  Yes.” 

If  he  is  not  in  favour  of  the  question  set  forth  hereunder,  he  should  make 
a  cross  in  the  square  opposite  the  word  “  No.” 

Submission  of  a  Question  to  the  Electors. 

Question  :  Are  you  in  favour  of  a  Convention  of  Representatives  of  equal 
number  from  each  of  the  Australian  States  being  summoned 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  such  alterations  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Commonwealth  as  may  appear  to  such  Con¬ 
vention  to  be  necessary  ? 

Yes. 

No. 


□ 

□ 
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625.  Tliere  were  237,198  persons  whose  names  were  on  the 
electoral  roll  and  who  were  entitled  to  vote  at  the  referendum. 
The  detailed  results,  as  certified  by  the  Chief  Electoral  Offi¬ 
cers,  are  contained  in  Appendix  No.  60  at  the  end  of  this  chap¬ 
ter.  The  grand  totals,  according  to  the  electoral  districts 
defined  for  the  purposes  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  elections, 
were  as  follows: — 

OX  THE  QUESTION  OF  SECESSION. 

Electors 


Enrolled. 

Yes. 

No, 

17  Metropolitan  Districts 

....  123,682 

72,037 

39,043 

21  Agricultural  Districts  *  .... 

....  89,405 

57,316 

21,319 

8  Mining  and  Pastoral  Districts 

....  20,880 

7,763 

9,279 

4  Northern  Districts 

3,231 

1,537 

1,065 

Grand  Total 

....  237,198 

138,653 

70,706 

ON  THE  QUESTION 

OF  A  CONV^ENTION. 

Electors 

Enrolled. 

Yes. 

No. 

17  Metropolitan  Districts 

....  123,682 

48,066 

61,831 

21  Agricultural  Districts 

....  89,405 

29,609 

48,248 

8  Mining  and  Pastoral  Districts 

....  20,880 

9,271 

7,677 

4  Northern  Districts 

3,231 

1,329 

1,275 

237,198 

88,275 

119,031 

626.  It  must  not  be  presumed  from  the  foregoing  results 
that  there  were  some  seventy  thousand  electors  who  were  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  who  were  neither 
in  favour  of  Secession  nor  of  holding  a  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion.  It  has  already  been  explained  earlier  in  this  chapter 
that  the  Secessionists  advocated  a  negative  vote  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  Convention  while  the  Conventionists  urged  a  nega¬ 
tive  vote  on  the  question  of  Secession.  The  electors  fell 
largely  into  these  two  divisions  although  a  number  apparently 
followed  the  advice  of  a  minor  section  and  voted  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative  on  both  questions  which  accounts  for  the  fact  of  the 
majority  against  Convention  being  less  than  the  majority  in 
favour  of  Secession. 

627.  The  most  striking  features  of  the  referendum  were  the 
high  percentage  of  electors  who  voted,  and  the  widespread 
regularity  of  the  overwhelming  majority  in  favour  of  Seces¬ 
sion.  ^lore  than  ninety-one  per  cent,  of  the  electors  on  the  roll 
exercised  their  franchise,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  group 
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of  districts — the  mining  districts — the  results  for  the  State 
as  a  whole  represented  a  true  reflex  of  the  voting  in  each  elec¬ 
toral  district.  Secession  was  carried  in  forty-four  of  the  fifty 
Legislative  Assembly  electoral  districts  into  which  the  State 
is  divided.  Throughout  those  fifty  districts  voting  facilities 
were  provided  at  950  polling  booths  and  majorities  in  favour 
of  Secession  were  recorded  at  no  less  than  870  of  these  booths. 

628.  The  following  are  the  detailed  results  in  the  mining  and 
pastoral  division;  the  one  group  of  districts  in  which  Seces¬ 
sion  was  not  carried : — 


District. 

Secession. 

Conv'ention. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Boulder  .... 

895 

1,648 

1,505 

1,020 

Brown  Hill-Ivanhoe  .... 

707 

1,328 

1,195 

836 

Hannans 

567 

1,006 

954 

615 

Kalgoorlie 

....  1,210 

1,769 

1,693 

l,2fi9 

Kanowna 

898 

687 

745 

830 

Mt.  Magnet 

903 

783 

814 

862 

Murchison 

844 

931 

1,033 

732 

Yilgarn  .... 

....  1,739 

1,127 

1,332 

1,523 

7,763 

9,279 

9,271 

7,677 

629.  These  two  outstanding  features  of  the  Secession  Befer- 
endum  of  1933 — the  record  poll  and  the  uniformity  of  the 
vote  in  favour  of  Secession — are  all  the  more  pronounced  by 
contrast  with  the  results  of  the  Federation  Beferendum  of 
1900  of  which  full  details  are  given  in  Chapter  3  of  this  Case. 
In  1900,  44,800  votes  were  cast  in  favour  of  Federation,  or 
less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  electors  on  the  roll  and  entitled 
to  vote,  namely,  96,065;  and  of  the  total  majority  then  in 
favour  of  Federation,  namely  25,109,  no  less  than  24,517  re¬ 
presented  the  majority  on  the  goldfields. 

630.  When  moving,  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  the  29th 
August,  1933,  a  motion  to  give  effect  to  the  result  of  the  re¬ 
ferendum  in  favour  of  Secession,  the  Premier  (Hon.  P.  Col¬ 
lier,  M.L.A.)  said  inter  alia: — 

(1)  “  The  result  of  the  voting  -was  remarkable.  ...  It  is  interesting  to 
survey  the  electorates  that  gave  the  majority  for  Secession,  and  those  which 
voted  against  it.  If  ever  a  vote  was  east  in  this  or  any  other  State  of  the 
Commonwealth  that  was  entirely  free,  untrammelled,  and  uninfluenced  by 
party  considerations,  it  was  this  particular  vote.  We  find  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  .side  of  the  House  is  represented  by  30  seats.  It  was  believed  in  some 


(•)  Parliamentary  Debates,  29th  August,  1933. 
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quarters  that  our  party  did  not  support  the  question  for  Secession,  but 
rather  supported  the  alternative  of  a  Convention  to  consider  amendments  to 
the  Constitution.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to  survey  the  position.  Of 
the  30  seats  represented  on  this  side  of  the  House,  24  electorates  gave 
majorities  in  favour  of  Secession,  and  in  many  cases  substantial  majoritiels. 
I  am  glad  indeed  to  say  there  was  no  party  flavour  in  connection  with 
the  vote.  Of  the  whole  fifty  electorates  of  the  State,  only  six  gave  a 
majority  against  Secession  ....  Of  the  30  seats  represented  on  this  side  of 
the  Chamber  only  six  gave  a  majority  against  Secession.  Taking  the  whole 
of  the  30  seats  held  by  Government  supporters,  the  majority  in  favour  of 
Secession  was  32,473.  Turning  to  the  twelve  Country  Party  sleats,  w?e  And 
that  each  one  of  them  gave  a  substantial  majority  in  favour  of  Secession  .  .  . 
Of  the  eight  seats  represented  on  the  cross-benches  by  the  Nationalist  Party, 
each  one  gave  a  substantial  majority  in  the  same  direction.  .  .  Taking  it  all 
in  all,  the  vote  in  favour  of  Secession  was  a  remarkable  vote  ....  I  hope 
we  shall  be  able  to  cany  the  matter  through  step  by  step,  so  that  whatever 
move  is  made  will  be  approved  by  the  Parliament  of  Western  Australia, 
and  so  that  ultimately  it  can  be  said,  when  the  ease  does  go  before  the 
Home  authorities,  that  it  has  the  backing  not  only  of  the  Western  Austra¬ 
lian  people  as  expressed  at  the  referendum,  but  also  of  the  Parliament  of 
the  State  as  returned  at  the  recent  general  election.’^ 


The  Will  of  the  People. 

631.  In  Western  Australia  the  question  of  Secession  over¬ 
shadows  all  other  public  questions.  The  people  have  expressed 
their  desire  for  Secession  in  a  constitutional  manner  and  in 
high  expectation  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  will  give  effect 
to  their  desires. 


APPENDIX  No.  55. 


PARLIAMENT  OF  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA 
LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY,  1906. 

Motion  for  Secession  Referendum. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A  SPEECH  BY  MR.  T.  WALKER 
(Kanowna). 

(Parliajiientary  Debates  1st  August,  1906,  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  748,  et  seq.) 

....  The  cry  of  union,  ot  brotherhood,  of  fijifhtinof  as  comrades  and 
fellows  whether  it  be  among*  individual  members  ot  families,  citizens  of 
States,  or  among  nations  is  always  an  uplifting  cry,  wliich  invariably  gives 
people  a  stimulus  towards  ci-ying  “Hear,  hear,’^  and  “Hip,  hip,  hurrah 
But  in  the  affairs  of  life  two  forces  are  found  at  work;  and  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  as  much  good  is  sometimes  accomplished  bv  division  as 
by  union.  In  fact,  the  work  of  nature — and  I  take  it  that  even  in  politics 
we  should  be  more  or  less  guided  by  the  illustrations  that  nature  affords— 
the  work  of  nature  is  a  wi.se  balance  between  the  two,  between  union  and 
division.  I  could  instance,  if  it  w’ere  necessary,  as  many  historical  advan¬ 
tages  that  have  accrued  from  division  as  the  hon.  member  can  from 

. I'  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  have  been  far 

wiser  for  us  if  we  had  not  so  precipitately  rushed  into  the  Federation  at 
the  time  we  did.  Great  and  lofty  ideals  are,  I  admit,  great  factors  in  the 
character  of  national  life;  they  are  vrise  things,  good  things;  but  we  must 
always  remember  that  there  should  be  sentiment  for  our  own  country,  for 
our  own  spot,  the  place  in  which  we  live,  before  we  exhaust  all  our  patrio¬ 
tism  in  altruism  for  other  Colonies  or  other  States.  1  think  that  no  better 
illustration  can  be  .showm  in  that  respect  than  the  course  taken  by  New 
Zealand.  New  Zealand  refused  to  come  into  the  Federation.  Has  she 
sunk  in  consequence?  Has  she  not  rather  strengthened  herself?  The  late 
Mr.  Seddon.  w^ho  had  a  tribute  of  respect  so  worthily  paid  to  him  by  the 
Premier  and  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  not  so  long  ago,  upon  his 
regrettable  end  did  he  in  his  lifetime  earn  less  respect,  even  from  the 
motherland,  than  the  Premiers  of  the  other  States  who  yielded  to  the  cry 
of  Federation?  He  stood  out,  and  yet  he  won,  I  think,  from  all  the  world 
more  admiration  from  that  fact  than  did  the  Premiers  of  the  other  States 
who  were  so  willing  to  sacrifice  their  States  for  the  common  pooling  of 
interests,  as  it  were,  in  Federation;  and  New  Zealand  has  flourished  at  the 
expense,  I  submit,  of  the  Federation,  and  has  obtained  advantages  for  her 
little  State  in  con.sequence  of  the  fact  that  all  these  States  are  no\v  obliged 
to  submit^  to  a  common  tariff.  New  Zealand  has  been  able  to  export  her 
products  into  the  Commonwealth  more  advantageously  under  the  Common¬ 
wealth  than  ever  she  could  have  done  under  separate  protective  tariffs,  and 
the  Custom -house.s  in  these  States  as  they  were  run  prior  to  Federation. 
She  has  obtained  advantages  by  that,  and,  I  submit,  so  also  could  this  State 
have  obtained  advantages  if  she  had  refused  to  come  in  at  the  time  «he 
did.  To  the  present  this  State  has  obtained  no  benefit  perceivable  in  ft 
material  sense  from  joining  Federation.  On  the  contrary,  she  has  sacn- 
ficed  much.  She  has  given  up  not  only  her  right  to  the  management  of 
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the  institutions  which  should  be  in  immediate  touch  with  the  people,  but 
also  in  regard  to  her  revenue,  a  most  important  thing  and  a  vital  matter 
to  a  young  State  that  requires  every  possible  resource  in  order  to  develop 
its  industries  and  its  material  promises  of  prosperity.  We  require  all  the 
money  we  can  raise  amongst  ourselves  for  that  purpose;  and  not  only  are 
we  now  sacrificing  the  taxes  we  were  privileged  to  enjoy  prior  to  Federation, 
but  there  is  the  constant  menace  over  us  that,  as  the  Federal  power  grows 
in  strength  and  gathers  to  itself,  as  all  great  powers  will,  more  privileges, 
we  shall  from  time  to  time  be  more  exploited  and  more  and  more  placed 
under  burdens,  and  we  cannot  protect  ourselves.  We  shall  be  called  traitors 
if  we  dare  to  criticise  this  marvellous  organisation  down  there  in 
Melbourne,  a  Governmental  organisation  w^hieh  they  will  keep  in 
Melbourne  as  long  as  they  can  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  that  a 
sponge-centre  which  draws  into  it,  as  it  w^ere,  the  resources  from  the  other 
States,  flowing  constantly  to  that  temporary  capital  of  the  Commonwealth. 
They  will  keep  it  there.  They  are  profiting  by  it.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
this  State,  in  the  material  w’ealth  of  each  in^vidual  inhabitant,  was  pro- 
gi’essing  at  a  marvellous  rate.  When  came  the  stop?  When,  did  we  feel 
the  arresting  shudder?  Precisely  when  the  Commonwealth  power  began 
to  take  effect  upon  us.  We  have  stopped,  we  have  rested  to  a  certain  extent 
in  our  growth.  Factories  that  were  once  employing  hands  gradually  reduced 
the  number,  and  some  of  them  have  gradually  closed  down.  There  is  no 
promise  of  factories  starting  here.  All  the  workmen  engaged  in  those 
particular  kinds  of  employment  have  been  drafted  over  again  to  the  Eastern 
States,  and  precisely  as  we  have  dwindled  in  our  opportunities  of  growth 
and  material  prosperity,  just  in  the  same  manner  have  the  Eastern  States 
taken  a  sudden  rise  to  life  again.  Dead,  bankrupt,  almost  hopeless,  Victoria 
is  under  the  proud  princeship  of  Mr.  Bent,  who  glories  in  the  luxuries  of 
the  full  Treasury  chest  that  has  come  upon  Victoria,  by  no  effort  of  Vietoiia 
specially,  but  because  this  State  is  constantly  drained  of  the  w^ealth  of  her 
inhabitants  and  of  her  workmen  in  order  to  administer  to  the  prosperity' 
that  has  dawmed  upon  that  Eastern  State.  There  is  no  denying  all  these 
facts.  They  are  given  to  us  in  that  driest  of  all  arguments,  pure  statistics. 
Those  countries  of  the  East  are  going  ahead  at  our  expense.  We  are  finding 
the  markets.  They  are  draining  us  of  the  wages  of  our  citizens.  They  are 
taking  from  us  that  revenue  which  should  go  into  our  own  coffers.  In  every 
possible  way  they  are  growing  at  our  expense ;  and  it  is  not  only  that  the\ 
are  gi-owung  at  our  expense  and  to  the  detriment  of  our  national  life  and 
our  national  progress,  but  they  are  rendering  us  nerveless.  Who  is  anxious 
to  invest  his  money  now  in  this  Stat-e  in  any  industry  that  will  give  employ¬ 
ment?  What  man  desirous  of  making  a  living  out  of  some  kind  of  factorv, 
or  works  of  this  description,  will  spend  his  money  here?  .  .  .  This  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance  to  our  national  life,  of  importance  to  our  future. 
I  repeat  that  we  are  being  drained  by  the  Eastern  States,  and  shall  he 
drained  so  long  as  we  continue  in  subjection  to  them.  But  the  danger  is 
that  the  power  will  grow  and  not  diminish.  Tt  is  the  tendency  of  nil  cen¬ 
tral  powers  to  draw  power  to  tliemselves-  .  .  . 

Hoav  do  we  bring  out  our  best  possibilities?  Only  by  focussing  our 
energies  on  what  lies  immediately  before  ns  and  about  us.  Onr  resoiiice'^ 
cannot  be  developed  from  any  great  central  seat  of  Government.  We  need 
all  our  powers  focussed  on  what  we  are  doing  here,  and  we  want  to  be  able 
to  nse  those  resources  without  having  to  consult  anybody  outside  us.  We  do 
not  want  any  crippling  power  placed  on  our  endeavours  to  develop  what 
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is  ours,  or  what  is  about  us  and  for  us.  I  submit  that  we  are  only  in  that 
sense  crippled  by  having  to  look  abroad,  by  looking  elsewhere,  to  the  East¬ 
ern  States — and  mark  you,  we  are  just  as  much  isolated  from  the  central 
Government  of  the  Commonwealth  as  is  New  Zealand.  That  Bight  as  much 
separates  us  from  ttie  East  as  does  the  siea  separate  Sydney  from 
Auckland.  Ha\lng  that  tract  ofi  desert  or  the  Bight  between  us 
gives  us  an  isolation  which  separates  us  from  the  East.  We  are  by  geography 
absolutely  separated  from  the  East.  We  cannot,  with  that  separation,  obtain 
that  sympathy  with  which  this  State  should  be  governed.  We  see  in  every 
debate  that  takes  place  in  the  Federal  Parliament  the  localism  that  exists 
there.  We  see  an  anti-federal  spirit  displayed  there.  We  see  how  every 
senator  and  every  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  fights  for  his 
particular  State  in  the  East.  There  are  still  the  same  old  jealousies  between 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales;  and  in  those  fights  this  State  is  absolutely 
forgotten.  We  might  as  well  be  away  in  Timbuctoo  or  some  other  unearthly 
place  as  where  we  are.  We  are  not  worthy  of  consideration.  What  is  pro¬ 
posed  even  by  Sir  John  Forrest  himself  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  treated  lightly.  People  sneer  at  it,  and  we  are  treated  as  a  country 
remote,  unknown.  We  cannot  develop  our  industries  or  our  country  under 
such  circumstances;  we  are  harassed  by  such  circumstances  as  these.  In 
addition  to  that,  this  is  taken  from  our  land  what  I  take  to  be  the  greatest 
incentive  to  the  greatness  of  its  citizens — patriotism  of  a  country  within 
our  own  boundaries,  that  patriotism  to  which  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
alluded.  We  have  expended  our  patriotism;  it  is  no  longer  focussed  within 
the  boundaries  of  Western  Australia.  We  have  none  of  that  patriotism  for 
ourselves  now;  we  cannot  discuss  problems  of  our  own;  that  power  of 
national  life,  so  to  speak,  has  been  taken  from  us;  we  have  to  rest  satisfied 
with  what  our  lords  and  masters  do  in  the  East.  Let  me  give  an  illustra¬ 
tion.  If  it  be  proposed  by  this  Government  or  any  other  Government  to 
inti-oduce  a  national  bank  in  this  State,  before  we  can  do  that  we  have  to 
consult  what  the  Commonwealth  Constitution  says  about  it,  and  if  the 
Commonwealth  Constitution  arrogates  to  itself  the  sole  right  of  currency, 
we  find  the  law  dead  against  us,  we  cannot  do  it  although  it  be  a  great 
thing  for  the  country,  a  wise  law  to  be  enacted,  a  matter  that  would  help 
us  out  of  our  difficulties;  the  hand,  the  claw  I  mean  to  say,  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  prevents  us,  and  we  dare  not  mova  .  ,  .  Then,  too«,  there  are 
great  national  questions  between  the  Mother  country  and  this  country,  mat¬ 
ters  which  in  this  House  should  be  debated;  questions  of  high  material 
import,  of  great  national  interest  and  international  interest,  matters  that 
should  come  for  discussion  here;  but  these  are  tabooed  to  us,  now  under 
the  Commonwealth;  the  Parliament  of  this  great  State,  one-third  of  the 
whole  Commonwealth,  has  been  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  mere  shire 
council.  Vife  discuss  mostly  matters  of  roads  and  bridges;  matters  of  great 
moment  and  policy  we  seldom  can  discuss.  What  is  the  result?  The  national 
life,  the  mental  activity  that  is  given  to  our  citizens,  especially  to  the 
young,  is  taken  from  us.  Our  inhabitants  are  born  as  it  were  to  go  through 
a  dull  period  of  monotony,  while  in  the  East  activity  takes  place.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  State  to  quicken  it,  nothing  to  make  it  feel  the  stimulus 
of  the  spirit  of  rivalry.  ...  I  submit  that  is  very  dangerous  to  our  public 
life,  it  is  a  burden  to  the  life  of  this  particular  State;  we  lose  our  best 
energies.  ...  In  other  words,  as  we  are  now  situated  we  are  not  allowed 
to  mind  our  own  business,  to  look  after  our  own  affairs.  The  greedy  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  East  can  insist  on  giving  us  supplies  to  our  own  disadvantage. 
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If  we  desire  in  any  way  to  help  our  own  local  men,  these  merchants  can 
say,  ‘No,  we  must  be  put  upon  exactly  the  same  level  as  your  own  men, 
although  we  have  already  advantages  over  them.  We  have  the  advantege 
of  having  established  the  trade,  of  having  got  our  factories,  of  having 
obtained  our  machinery,  and  having  everything  running  and  in  good  working 
order.  We  have  all  these  to  start  with.  You  are  beginning.  You  have  the 
inexperience;  you  have  the  expense  of  the  initial  outlay;  you  have  to  wait 
until  you  get  your  market.  We  insist  that  we  shall  come  down  upon  you 
now,  before  you  get  your  strength,  before  you  get  your  experience,  before 
you  obtain  your  market ;  we  will  swamp  you  out  of  it.’  This  is  what 

Federation  means  to  us,  so  that  we  can  start  nothing,  we  can  have  no 

industry,  we  must  confine  ourselves  purely  to  mining  and  faj-ming.  That 
is  what  we  are  to  be  reduced  to  as  things  are,  and  as  they  have  existed 

during  the  time  w’e  have  had  Federation . They  obtain  these  advantages, 

and  they  insist  on  our  remaining  in  this  isolated  position.  They  still  want 
to  treat  us  as  if  we  were  a  conquered  State  and  not  a  partner  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  as  if  w'e  were  their  Cinderella  to  do  all  the  housew'ork  for  them 

and  receive  no  wages.  Should  they  wonder  if  we  complain?  Should  they 
w'onder  if  there  are  cries  about  separation,  about  Secession?  And  I  am  not 
too  sure  that  it  would  be  such  a  harmful  or  heinous  thing.  For,  from 
whom  are  we  separating?  Not  from  that  great  Motherland  which  is  our 
source  of  protection.  We  do  not  desire  to  sever  those  bonds  that  unite 
us  historically  with  the  greatest  nation  that  has  ever  yet  appeared  in  history. 
We  are  loyal  to  that  Empire,  which  w'ould  protect  us  as  it  now  protects 
New  Zealand,  and  as  it  protects  the  Commonwealth.  Is  there  not  a  sort 
of  drawing  us  from  that  loyalty  by  the  lodestone  that  exists  at  Melbourne t 
We  are  new’  no  longer  turning  our  eyes  to  the  great  historical  fountain  of 
justice.  We  now  no  longer  look  to  the  Motherland,  but  we  look  to  the  Fed¬ 
eration  of  the  Commonwealth  for  whatever  appeals  in  justice  we  may  have, 
in  regard  to  whatever  grievance  our  State  may  suffer.  We  are  at  their 
beck  and  call,  at  their  mercy.  And  so  really  by  means  of  this  very  Federa¬ 
tion  our  loyalty  to  a  certain  extent  is  strained,  and  is  diverted  from  its 
enurse;  and  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  great  Roman 
Empire,  which  from  Rome  at  one  time  governed  even  to  the  confines  of  the 
ocean,  a  shadow  being  right  over  Europe,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Turkish  Empire  into  several  principalities  and  kingdoms,  and 
just  as  I  believe  the  feeling  is  in  Russia  that  growth  and  prosperity  and 
ultimate  liberty,  and  the  salvation  of  men,  will  come  about  by  the  partition 
of  Russia,  just  as  Poland  is  seeking  to  obtain  her  traditional  freedom,  just 
so  I  believe  this  great  continent  could  work  better  in  parts,  in  zealous 
rivalry,  not  hatred  or  jealous>%  but  in  actual  emulation  for  the  benefit  odt 
this  great  continent,  for  great  it  is,  though  sparsely  populated  now,  looking 
to  the  future  can  we  judge  what  this  nation  may  be?  ...  .  With  their  example 
visible  before  us,  we  want  to  emulate  and  carrj"  on  the  traditions  of  the 
Great  Empire  of  which  we  are  a  portion,  and  of  which  w^e  should  not  bo 
lass  a  portion  if  we  were  separated  from  the  Commonwealth  to-moiTOW. 
Nay,  more,  w’e  should  seem  more  a  portion,  as  being  more  dependent  upon 
the  mother  country.  By  being  separated  from  the  Federal  centre  we  should 
look  more  to  that  home  land  that  has  been  a  pattern  of  libeidy  to  all  the 
world;  a  land  that  has  produced  the  bravest  warriors,  the  finest  poets,  the 
greatest  scientists,  the  noblest  philosophers.  We  do  not  want  to  look  to 
any  David  Gaunson  or  Tommy  Bent  in  Victoria,  We  want  to  look  to 
Britain,  the  land  of  history. 
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APPENDIX  No.  56. 

THE  ROYAL  COM.MIRSlOK  OX  THE  EFFECTS  OF  FEDERATION 
UPON  THE  FINANCES  OF  WESTERN  Al'STRALlA,  1925. 


Membem : 

lion.  W.  G.  Esq.,  Cliairman. 

John  Entwistle,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Stephen  Mills,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 

Extracts  f  rom  Evidence  given  by — 

(A)  J.  C.  Morrison,  Journalist,  of  Pei-th. 

(B)  A.  J.  Monger,  Fai-mer,  of  York. 

(C)  F.  C.  Clifton,  Engineer,  of  Bunbiirj'. 

(D)  A.  T.  Chandler,  Leader  Writer  for  ^‘Sunday  Times, of  Perth. 

(E)  H.  R.  Sleeman,  Mining  Engineer,  of  Whim  Creek. 


(A) 

THURSDAY,  26th  FEBRUARY,  1925. 

J.  C.  MORRISON,  Journalist,  Sworn  and  Examined. 

1343.  By  the  Chaii*man:  \ou  are  editor  of  the  newspaper,  ^^Free 
Lanee^'?— Yes. 

1344.  Where  were  you  formerly  employed? — I  was  principal  leader 
writer  on  the  ^‘West  Au-stralian”  for  over  twelve  years. 

1345.  ^  oil  desire  to  make  a  stateinenit  concerning  the  disabilities  of 
the  State  of  Vestern  Australia? — \es.  In  the  statement  I  wish  to  make 
to  the  Royal  Commission,  1  propo.se  to  confine  myself  almost  entirely  to  the 
disabilities  specially  suffered  by  1\  estern  Australia  as  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eiation,  the  disabilities  l>eing  consequences  of  the  protection  policy  favoured 
by  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  particularly  by  the  Eastern  States.  The 
financial  relations  between  the  Governments  of  Western  Australia  and  of  the 
Commonwealth  I  intend  to  touch  upon  as  little  as  possible,  not  because  I 
consider  them  unimportant  in  them.selves  but  as  relatively  unimportant  l>e- 
side  the  injury  done  to  this  State  by  the  protection  policy;  and  though  I 
would  gladly  include  reference  to  the  purely  financial  relations,  if  by  so 
doing  anything  1  might  say  would  a.ssist  the  Royal  Commission,  1  am 
prevented  by  jjressure  of  busine.ss  from  doing  more  than  refemng  to  the 
most  important  features  of  Western  Australia’s  disabilities.  The  Tariff 
Board,  when  in  the  State  in  1922,  through  one  of  its  members,  Mr.  Herbert 
Brookes,  approached  me  to  put  up  a  case,  for  publication  in  the  ^^West 
Australian,”  showing  what  1  thought  to  be  the  nature  of  the  special  disa¬ 
bilities  under  which  Western  Australia  laboured  as  a  result  of  its  member- 
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ship  of  the  Federation.  The  Board,  in  a  section  of  its  report  presented 
to  the  Federal  Parliament  last  July,  and  entitled,  ‘‘Western  Australia’s  case 
against  the  Taritr,”  dealt  almost  entirely  with  these  articles,  and  though  not 
admitting  in  full  the  conclusions  therein  stated,  acknowledged  a  substantial 
foundation  tor  them.  I  make  this  reference  because  I  wish  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  to  understand  that  I  have  found  no  cause,  in  the  more  than  two  years 
w'hich  have  elapsed  since  the  articles  were  written,  to  alter  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  them;  and  I  desire,  if  it  is  necessary  for  their  consideration 
by  the  Commission,  to  submit  them  as  part  of  ray  evidence.  In  my  opinion, 
the  ease  of  Western  Australia  against  the  Federation  is  one  that  is  extremely 
simple  to  understand,  though  illustrations  of  the  injurious  operation  of  the 
Federal  bond  upon  us  require  much  research.  Put  briefly,  our  c.ase  is  this: 
We  are  now^,  as  when  we  joined  with  the  eastern  colonies  to  create  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  essentially  a  primary  producing  people.  Eastern  Australia — I 
do  not  propose  to  distinguish  between  the  other  States,  though  obviously  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria,  with  Queensland  in  a  special  way,  are  principally 
concerned — is  a  territory  of  both  primary  and  secondary  production.  As  its 
primary  products — wdth  a  reservation  in  respect  of  Queensland  sugar  and 
bananas — are  similar  in  character  to  ours,  very  apparently  it  has  as  little 
need  to  buy  our  primary  products  as  we  have  to  purchase  its.  Therefore, 
we  sell  tile  great  bulk  of  our  exports  overseas  in  competition  with  other 
primary  producing  countries.  The  direction  of  our  exports,  totalling  £11,- 
105,220  in  1922-23  w’as  £1,126,223  (10.14  per  cent.)  to  the  Eastern  States; 
and  £9,679,496  abroad;  and  £299,501  ships’  stores,  a  total  of  89.86  per  cent, 
practically  overseas  exports.  As  predominantly  a  primary  producing 
country,  payment  for  our  exports  must  be  by  imports  of  manufactured  ar¬ 
ticles.  The  imported  manufactures  are  to  supply  the  tools  and  machines 
necessary  to  enable  primary  production  to  be  undertaken,  and  to  furnish 
us  with  those  manufactured  adjuncts  of  modern  civilisation  wdiich  our  cir¬ 
cumstances  forbid  us  to  make  for  ourselves.  Here  w^e  come  to  the  evil 
kernel  of  our  case:  Primary  producing  countries  should  sell  to  manufac¬ 
turing  countries  and  get  back  their  manufactures  in  payment;  but  w*e  are 
compelled  to  sell  in  the  cheapest  markets  in  the  world,  and  to  buy  in  the 
dearest,  namely  in  the  highly  protected  manufacturing  States  of  the  East; 
and  for  one  essential  primaiy  product  sugar,  wdiieh  we  do  not  produce,  to 
buy  in  the  highly  protected  sugar  fields  of  Queensland  and  New  South 
Wales.  We  sell  approximately  90  per  cent,  of  our  exports  overseas;  we  buy 
approximately  48  per  cent,  of  our  import,  requirements  from  the  East,  and 
our  eastern  imports  are  brought  to  us  by  the  most  highly  protected  merchant 
marine  in  the  w’orld,  a  service  that,  under  the  shield  of  the  Navigation  Act, 
is  able  to  exact  for  transport  between  some  ports  of  Australia  almost  as 
much  as  it  would  cost  to  bring  goods  from  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  and 
very  much  more  relatively.  Not  one  of  Western  Australia’s  primary  indus¬ 
tries  is  protected,  but  jf  our  primai-y  produeei*s  consume,  as  they  do.  sugar 
as  an  important  article  of  diet,  they  pay  a  special  tax  in  common,  admit¬ 
tedly,  wdth  citizens  of  other  States,  though  w  ithout  the  compensation  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  other  States — to  support  sugar  growlers  in  Queensland  and  New’' 
South  Wales.  That,  in  short,  is  We^^tern  Australia’s  ease  against  Federa¬ 
tion,  apart,  from  the  less  important  problems  of  the  financial  relations 
between  the  Goveniments,  Stated  thus,  it  may  be  claimed  for  it  that  it  is 
practically  self-evident.  All  additions  are  merely  by  way  of  illustra¬ 
tion  .  .  .  .” 
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(B) 

SATURDAY,  28th  FEBRUARY,  1925. 

A.  J.  MONGER,  Fanner,  Sworn  and  Examined. 

p.  171 . Federation  has  been  on  trial  for  24  years,  and  it  has 

proved  a  disastrous  expenment  for  Western  Australia.  The  indefinite  con- 
tinuan-ee  of  the  present  unfortunate  position  is  likely  to  end  in  serious 
financial  embarrassment  for  the  State  and  its  people.  It  must  lead  to  the 
imposition  of  such  a  burden  of  taxation  as  will  militate  against  the  future 
settlement  and  development  of  the  State,  which,  after  all,  is  a  part  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  as  a  whole,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  justice.  Our  people  entered  into 
federation  when  they  numbered  not  more  than  194,000,  and  before  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  appreciate  to  the  full  the  effect  it  might  have  upon 
their  destinies.  Western  Australia  certainly  agreed  to  enter  federation 
without  insisting  upon  any  safeguard  to  protect  her  vital  interests;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  that  time  the  population  of  the  State  was 
made  up  largely  of  persons  who  had  migiated  from  other  parts  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  to  tr\^  their  fortunes  here,  and  that  it  was  chiefly  due  to  this  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  preponderance  of  local  opinion  was  in  favour  of  linking  up 
the  destinies  of  Western  Australia  with  those  of  Eastern  Australia. 

With  the  history  of  the  past  in  our  minds,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
if  a  referendum  were  taken  amongst  the  people  of  this  State  upon  the 
question  of  whether  they  would  prefer  to  remain  a  part  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  or  revert  to  their  former  status  as  a  sovereign  State,  there  would  bo 
an  overwhelming  vote  in  favour  of  breaking  away  from  the  Federal  yoke. 
I  suggest  that  this  question  could  best  be  determined  by  means  of  a  refer¬ 
endum  submitted  to  the  people.  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  the  inference 
drawn  by  the  Acting  Premier  (Mr.  W.  C.  Angwin)  and  invite  his  Govern¬ 
ment  to  test  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  the  State  in  the  manner  sug¬ 
gested. 


(C) 

MONDAY,  2nd  MARCH,  1925. 

F.  C.  CLIFTON,  Engineer,  Sworn  and  Examined. 

P.  179  ....  Then  the  question  of  Secession  is  a  very  seriotus  matter, 
because  it  almost  amounts  to  revolution.  However,  I  desire  to  impress  upon 
you  that  there  exists  throughout  the  country  a  very  distinct  movement  to¬ 
wards  Secession.  I  base  that  statement  upon  conversations  I  have  had  with 
persons  from  as  far  north  as  Wyndham  and  as  far  south  as  Ravensthorpe 
and  Esperance.  Only  the  other  day  I  discussed  the  matter  with  an  Agri¬ 
cultural  Bank  inspector  who  travels  all  over  the  State,  and  he  indorsed  ray 
contention  that  the  opinion  is  growing  strongly  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  go  for  Secession  if  relief  cannot  be  obtained  by  other  means. 

Q.  1604.  You  contemplate  a  peaceful  withdrawal? — Certainly.  I  do  not 
mean  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  revolution. 

Q.  1606.  You  have  not  contemplated  what  would  happen  if  the  Imperial 
authorities  refused? — No,  but  the  position  now  is  that  the  deficit  is  gradu- 
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ally  piling"  up,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  fault  of  any  particular  Gov- 
erimient,  as  there  is  not  enough  revenue  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  country. 
If  we  could  not  obtain  Secession,  people  would  become  desperate,  and  would 
probably  declare  a  strike  against  the  payment  of  Commonwealth  dues.  That 
is  purely  my  own  opinion.  Of  course,  no  single  person  could  refuse  to  pay 
tiixes;  it  would  be  necessaiw  to  have  an  organised  movement. 

Q.  1607.  However,  you  say  the  majority  of  the  people  you  meet  are  in 
favour  of  Secession,  and  you  consider  that  they  Avould  petition  the  Imperial 
Parliament  ? — Undoubtedly. 

Q.  1608.  You  have  not  discussed  the  question  of  w'hether  you  would 
refuse  to  pay  taxes? — No,  because,  naturally,  that  would  be  a  last  resort  as 
it  would  assume  the  nature  of  a  revolution,  which  we  do  not  desisre. 


(B) 

MONDAY*,  9th  march;,  1925. 

A.  T.  CHANDLER,  Leader  Writer  for  Sunday  Times, 

Sworn  and  Examined. 

Q.1881.  By  the  Chairman:  For  how  long  have  you  been  associated 
xvith  the  Sunday  Times  f — About  sixteen  years. 

Q.1882.  You  have  been  a  resident  of  Western  Australia  for  how  many 
years? — About  31  years. 

Q.1883.  I  understand  you  have  prepared  a  statement  for  presentation 
to  the  Commission? — Yes.  In  accepting  the  invitation  to  appear  before  the 
Commission,  I  wish  to  say  the  Sunday  Times  is  in  such  an  invidious  position 
that  it  could  not  veiy  weU  refuse  to  come  forward  and  vindicate  its  attitude 
on  the  question  of  Commonwealth  and  State  relationships.  The  awakening  of 
the  people  of  Western  Australia  to  the  crushing  disabilities  which  they  suffer 
under  Federation  was  largely  due  to  a  series  of  articles  that  appeared  in  the 
Su7iday  Times  tow^ards  the  end  of  1918  and  the  beginning  of  1919.  There 
were  mutterings  of  discontent  prior  to  that,  and  in  1906  the  late  Mr.  Fred 
Monger,  then  member  for  York  in  the  State  Parliament,  submitted  a  motion 
for  securing  Secession.  At  that  time  many  of  the  disabilities  and  oppressions 
of  Federation  had  not  been  so  acutely  felt  or  realised,  and  the  proposal 
was  not  treated  seriously.  That  there  were  serious  financial  disadvantages 
was  apparent.  Even  the  Federal  Government  and  Parliament  admitted 
those  disabilities  by  making  special  grants  to  the  State;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  War  Precautions  Act  was  imposed  upon  us  that  the  intolerable 
conditions  were  so  manifested.  The  interference  with  personal  liberty,  the 
restrictions  on  trade  and  production,  the  prohibition  of  export,  the  craze 
for  pooling  everything  by  the  Commonwealth,  the  creation  of  boards  of 
control,  the  dictation  as  to  what  a  producer  should  do  with  his  products, 
the  invasion  of  State  functions,  and  the  interference  with  transport  prt>- 
voked  intense  dissatisfaction.  The  Sunday  Times  dealt  with  the  cumulative 
grievances  in  the  indicated  series  of  articles,  which  culminated  in  a  great 
meeting  of  citizens  in  the  Perth  Town  Hall.  That  meeting  was  enthusiastic 
in  its  unanimity  for  drastic  action;  but  its  effective  consummation  w^  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  supine  Premier,  and  the  petrified  passivity  of  certain  politicians 
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who  denounced  the  federal  bondage,  but  had  not  the  courage  to  advocate 
the  logical  conclusion — freedom,  or  a  reversion  to  the  full  and  progressive 
autonomy  which  the  Stat^  enjoyed  before  accepting  the  Federal  promises 
on  their  face  value  .  .  .  The  Federal  Government  absolutely  killed  the  baso- 
nietals  industry  in  Western  Australia.  This  was  done  by  prohibiting  the 
export  of  tin,  copper,  or  lead  unless  these  metals  were  first  sent  to  Port 
Keinbla,  New  South  Wales,  to  be  refined.  This  abuse  of  the  War  Precau¬ 
tions  Act  was  perpetrated  after  the  Armistice,  when  there  was  no  longer 
any  war  pretext;  and  the  only  conclusion  forced  upon  us  was  that  the 
ukase  was  imposed  to  benefit  eastern  refinery  shareholders  at  the  expense 
of  Western  Australian  producers.  Writing  to  the  Western  Australian  news¬ 
paper  on  the  25th  February,  1919,  Mr  F.  D.  Moss,  President  of  the  Mining 
Association  of  Western  Australia,  said: — 

I  think  it  would  interest  of  the  people  of  Western  Australia 
to  know  how  the  Federal  Government  have  for  the  last  two  months 
been  doing  their  utmost  to  injure  the  tin-inining  industry  of  this 
State.’’ 

Application  was  made  on  the  13th  January,  1919,  to  the  Acting  Prime 
Minister  for  space  to  ship  40  tons  of  tin  ore.  A  reply  dated  the  30th 
January  was  received  stating  that  it  had  been  arranged  that  limited  quanti¬ 
ties  of  tin  ore  would  be  shipped  monthly  from  all  ports,  but  it  was  uncertain 
w’hen  this  arrangement  would  begin.  Correspondence  went  on  until  the 
10th  Februaiy,  when  Mr.  Moss  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  were  only  fooling,  and  later,  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  J.  M.  Fowler  (the 
member  for  Perth)  informed  him  that  Acfng  Prime  Minister  Watt  haxi 
telegraphed  him  that  the  export  of  tin  from  the  Commonwealth  had  been 
prohibited  because  they  had  decided  that  all  tin  ore  should  be  sent  to  Mt. 
Bischoff,  in  Tasmania,  to  be  refined.  Think  of  the  tin  from  Marble  Bar  or 
Greenbushes  being  shipped  to  Melbourne,  reshipped  to  Tasmania  and  then 
reshipped  to  Melbourne  en  route  for  London  I  Mr.  Moss  had  already  14 
tons  of  metallic  ore  at  Mt.  Bischofi  waiting  to  be  shipped,  but  the  Acting 
Prime  Minister  would  not  grant  space  until  the  22nd  February,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  price  had  fallen  about  £60  per  ton,  that  day’s 
quote  being  £203,  London.  Mr.  Moss  wired  to  the  Acting  Prime  Minister 
on  the  22nd  P’ebmary,  setting  out  the  facts,  and  adding — 

Mineral  and  metal  shippers,  Eastern  States,  are  granted  ship¬ 
ping  space  which  is  denied  to  as  in  this  State.  Is  there  no  justice 
available  from  the  Commonwealth  Government  for  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia?” 

The  result  of  the  “fooling”  was  further  summed  up  in  a  wire  to  the 
Acting  Prime  Minister  sent  on  the  25th  Febimary — 

“Thanks  permission  ship  metallic  tin.  Purchaser  cancelled  sale 
contract  whilst  waiting  your  permission.  Price  also  fallen  £60  per 
ton.  Yonr  blocking  for  eight  weeks,  then  finally  prohibiting  export 
tin  ore  caused  loss  thousands  pounds  Greenbushes  mine-owners. 
Sydney  now  offering  £165  per  ton  metallic  contents  70  per  cent,  tin 
ore,  and  most  mines  shut  down.” 

Similar  treatment  'was  imposed  on  the  copper  and  lead  industries 
Export  was  prohibite<l  unless  the  ore  or  blister  copper  and  lead  were  sent 
to  Port  Kembla  and  refined.  Instead  of  being  allowed  to  ship  direct  to 
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London,  as  prevailed  before  the  nefarious  War  Precautions  Act  was  passed 
and  renewed,  copper  producers  were  ordered  to  send  their  copper  ore  2,000 
miles  and  more,  or  4,000  miles  extra,  before  it  could  be  shipped  to  London, 
and  the  difference  in  cost  of  refining  at  Port  Kembla  as  compared  with 
London  was  about  £17  per  ton.  The  Whim  Creek  Company,  operating  50 
miles  ea»t  of  Roebourne,  or  over  3,000  miles  from  Port  Kembla,  had  an 
order  for  copper  ore  from  the  Japanese  Government;  but  the  company  was 
refused  permission  to  export  unless  the  ore  was  first  sent  to  Port  Kembla 
to  be  refined.  On  this,  the  Perth  Daily  News  remarked — 

“  Thus  once  again  our  bondage  to  Federal  administrators  of  a 
peculiar  kink  of  mind  is  demonstrated.  Whim  Creek  must,  willy- 
nilly,  help  to  bolster  up  the  metals  octopas  of  the  Fast.  The  ore 
must  be  carried  half-way  round  Australia  before  it  is  permitted  to 
increase  the  stocks  of  the  world  or  to  reach  open  markets  ready  and 
eager  for  purchase.” 

.  .  .  .  Tn  consequence  of  this  dictatorship,  and  the  prohibition  of  export, 
the  whole  of  the  base  metals  industry  in  this  State  was  crushed  out  of  exist¬ 
ence,  and  about  1,000  miners  and  mine  workers  were  compelled  to  seek  other 
avocations.  Many  drifted  to  the  city,  and  the  industries  liave  not  been 
resumed,  except  in  very  insignificant  instances;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  base  metals  industry  of  Western  Australia  was  killed  by 
the  illegitimate  use  of  a  War  Act,  to  batten  the  Port  Kembla  and  other 
metal  refineries  in  the  Eastern  States.  It  was  a  wanton  and  unwarranted 
interference  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  in  the  industrial  fuiiction.s 
of  this  State  and  the  whole  circumstances  left  a  bitter  feeling  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  what  is  colloquially  called  a  ^hiasty  taste  in  the  mouth. 
But  it  was  not  only  in  regard  to  metals  that  the  M  est  was  penalised. 
The  Eastern  States  were  consistently  granted  preference  in  the  shipment 
of  fiour  to  Egypt,  Java  and  other  Asiatic  countries.  .  .  .  Evei’}"  obstacle  was 
placed  in  the  way  of  our  shipping  flour  to  Batavia  and  Singapore,  the  natural 
trade  poifs  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  for  this  State,  and  yet  ev’ery  facility 
was  afforded  the  Victorian  millers.  The  same  experience  was  encountered 
in  the  shipping  of  apples.  Tn  February,  1919,  the  Federal  Government 
arranged  to  ship  640,000  cases  to  England,  and  of  this  quantity  Tasmania 
was  allotted  five-sixths,  leaving  one-sixth  to  be  divided  between  Victoria  and 
Western  Australia.  Of  coui-se,  Victoria  is  not  a  large  exporter  of  apples, 
but  Western  Australia  is,  and  Western  Australia  required  at  least  space  for 
200,000  cases.  The  Federal  Government  were  controlling  the  export  of 
leather  to  England.  :Nrr.  H.  Underwood,  Secretary  to  the  Federated  Tan¬ 
ners’  Union,  wrote  to  the  press — 

“  After  a  deni  of  battling,  one  firm  in  Western  Australia  wa-^ 
allowed  16  bales  out  of  nearly  2,000  bales  sent  to  the  order  of  the 
Imperial  Government.” 

Later  on,  between  the  1st  January  and  the  12th  January,  1919,  four 
consignments  of  leather,  amounting  to  1,978  bales,  left  the  ports  of  Sydney, 
Melbourne  and  Adelaide  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Western  Australia  s 
quota  to  these  shipments  was  nil.  And  so  it  was  in  all  our  efforts  to  export , 
the  eastern  exporters  got  first  preference  every  time. 

So  far  T  have  dealt  only  with  the  major  disabilities  inflicted  upon  this 
this  State  by  Federation,  hut  there  are  many  minor  matters  which  have  to 
be  enumerated.  During  the  influenza  epidemic,  in  1919,  the  Commonwealth 
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Government  endeavoured  to  force  Western  Australia  to  admit  passengei-s _ 

many  of  whom  were  contacts — without  undergoing  any  quarantine  whatever. 
The  State  Government  opposed  this  attempt  to  impose  free  entry  fro» 
plague-infested  States,  and  compelled  passengers,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
to  undergo  the  necessary  quarantine  safeguards.  In  retalliation,  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Government  withdrew  all  interstate  ships  except  two  from  the 
western  trade,  and  stopped  the  colliers  from  bringing  over  Newcastle  coal. 
The  Acting  Prime  Minister  wired  to  the  Premier  of  Western  Australia^ 
as  follows: — 

I  have  instructed  the  shipping  Controllers,  therefore,  that  such 
States  as  are  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  Commonwealth  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  connection  with  the  quarantine  restrictions  must  have 
prior  claim  to  such  tonnage  as  is  still  available.  The  States  which 
are  not  prepared  to  co-operate  and  assist  the  Commonwealth  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  present  crisis  must  necessarily  have  the  reduced 
amount  of  tonnage.  Until  your  Government  is  prepared  to  withdraw 
all  your  State  quarantine  regulations,  a  proportion  of  tonnage  which 
is  at  present  employed  in  Western  Australian  trade  must  necessarily 
be  employed  in  such  other  trades  as  offer  more  continuous  employ¬ 
ment.  The  Controller  of  Shipping,  therefore,  is  cancelling  the- 
Mallina^s  trip  to  Western  Australia,  and  is  also  withdrawing  all 
colliers  from  the  Western  Australian  -trade,  as  they  can  be  more 
continuously  employed  between  other  States,  where  the  necessity  for 
their  service  is  equally  imperative;  but  the  Controller  will  endeavour 
to  keep  the  Wyandra  and  Dimboola  in  the  present  service.  I  have 
advised  overseas  steamers  that  they  must  make  their  own  bunkering 
arrangements  to  take  them  past  Western  Australia,  without  depend¬ 
ing  upon  getting  supplies  of  New  South  Wales  coal  there.  If  essen¬ 
tial  for  them  to  bunker  in  Western  Australia,  Collie  coal  is  to  be^ 
used.’^ 

Furthermore,  the  Commonwealth  Government  raised  the  freights  o» 
Western  Australian  timber  shipped  to  the  Eastern  States.  The  West  A«5- 
trcUian  newspaper,  referring  to  the  matter  at  the  time,  said: — 

^^The  latest  attempt  at  Federal  coercion  as  revealed  by  the  Deputy 
Premier  (Mr.  H.  P.  Colebatch)  yesterday  will  cause  many  people  to 
wonder  whether  or  not  the  Federal  Government,  inspired  by  the 
Acting  Prime  Minister,  has  entered  upon  a  vendetta  against  Western 
Australia.  By  increasing  freights  on  timber  shipped  to  the  Eastern 
States,  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  cripple  the  State’s  timber 
industry.” 

Early  in  February  of  If)  10,  the  Controller  of  Shipping  in  Melbourne 
(Rear-Admiral  Clarkson),  acting  under  orders,  increased  the  freights  on 
Western  Australian  timbers  by  7s.  6d.  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet,  equal  to  9s.  5d- 
per  load.  The  Western  Australian  Sawmillers’  Association  wrote  to  the 
State  Premier  stating  that  in  eonsecjuence  of  the  action  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  authorities,  their  orders  for  timber  from  the  Eastern  States  had  been 
cancelled.  The  Premier  (Sir  Henry  Lefroy)  and  the  Minister  for  Works 
(Mr.  George),  then  attending  interstate  conferences  in  Melbourne,  were 
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^sked  to  make  representations  with  a  view  to  having  the  old  rates  restored. 
A  couple  of  days  later  the  Minister  for  Works  wired — 

Rise  timber  freights  means  partial  extinction  of  industry.  Have 
taken  up  matter  with  Watt  who  states  increased  rates  rendered  im¬ 
perative  by  your  quarantine  regulations,  and  refuses  to  consider 
jmsition  until  same  are  relaxed.” 

The  Acting  Premier  then  wired  pointing  out  that — 

“  The  increased  freights  were  notified  on  7th  February  and 
enforced  on  8th  February,  whereas  our  quarantine  regulations  were 
never  mentioned  till  days  later.  In  view  of  this,  WatPs  statement 
to  you  that  increase  was  rendered  imperative  by  our  quarantine 
restrictions,  and  that  he  refused  to  consider  position  until  same  were 
relaxed,  is  astounding.” 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  because  Western  Australia  sought  to  prevent 
the  influenza  plague  from  being  introduced  from  the  Eastern  States,  the 
Federal  Government,  under  the  atrocious  War  Precautions  Act,  cut  off  our 
food  supplies  by  steamer,  and  Newcastle  coal  for  bunkering,  and  raised  the 
freights  on  Western  Australian  timbers  to  the  east — all,  presumably,  to 
•display  the  practical  u.ses  of  the  noble  “Federal  sentiment” 

Again,  Western  Australia  started  a  Forest  Products  Laboratory'  in 
Perth,  which  was  subsidised  by  the  Commonwealth.  Excellent  work  was 
being  done,  and  through  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  A.  Lovekin,  M.L.C.,  of  the 
‘‘^Daily  News,”  who  loaned  a  model  paper-making  machine  to  the  laboratory, 
the  public  were  enabled  to  see  good  newspaper  print  being  made  from 
jarrah  chips.  Other  valuable  research  work  was  being  carried  out,  and 
great  expectations  were  formed  with  regard  to  the  experimental  results. 
When  the  laboratory  looked  like  becoming  important,  it  was  “kicked  in  the 
neck,”  to  use  a  slang  phrase,  by  the  removal  of  most  of  the  staff  t4>  Mel- 
bounie.  Protests  were  fired  and  wired  at  Mr.  Hughes,  who  fooled  the 
Western  Australian  people  with  temporising  promises;  but,  finally,  one  day 
we  found  that  the  i*emaining  member  of  the  staff  had  been  spirited  away  or 
sacked — I  forget  which  now — and  the  remainder  of  the  equipment,  including 
Mr.  Lovekin’s  paper-making  model,  was  shipped  to  Melbourne  by  Sir  George 
Knibhs;  and  since  then  we  have  heard  no  more  of  our  stolen  laboratory,  or 
whether  it  has  ever  .solved  anything  of  use  or  value  to  the  timber  industry 
of  Western  Australia. 

Another  matter,  <mall  but  indicative  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  was  the  order  prohibiting  the  berthing  of  returning  troop¬ 
ships  at  Fremantle.  Our  own  returning  soldiers  had  to  come  ashore  in  a 
launch,  and  some  were  taken  aerass  to  xVdelaide  and  returned  by  any  inter- 
t^tate  boat  available.  Acting  Prime  Minister  Watt’s  excuse  for  this  was  that 
Hobart,  Adelaide,  Sydney  and  Brisbane  (strange  to  say  Melbourne  was 
omitted)  had  objected,  as  transports  would  have  to  undergo  quarantine 
after  berthing  at  Fremantle.  The  Acting  Premier  of  Western  Australia 
wired  to  all  the  Easteni  Premiers  asking  whether  this  was  true,  and  South 
Australia  replied : — 

“No  restrictions  of  any  description  imposed  on  any  vessels  from 
any  port  of  Commonwealth.” 

Replies  from  other  States?  did  not  get  into  print,  so  we  never  knew  what 
they  said;  but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  South  Australian  answer  repre- 
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sented  the  attitude  of  the  other  States.  Mr.  Watt  then  appears  to  have 
shifted  his  ground,  for  he  willed  to  Mr.  Gregory,  M.H.R. : — 

‘^In  view  of  the  diniculties  winch  arose  through  the  attitude  of 
the  Eastern  States  over  the  importance  of  landing  troops  at  their 
home  States  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  avoiding  delays  to  transports, 
it  is  considered  inadvisable  to  permit  any  communication  whatever 
between  the  shore  and  incoming  transports.” 

Now,  Fremantle  Hai’bour  is  the  most  facile  for  berthing  in  Australia,  and 
there  would  be  little  loss  of  time  compared  with  Adelaide,  Melbourne  and 
Sydney.  Yet  the  troopships  were  berthed  at  all  those  eastern  ports,  while 
Mr.  Watt’s  order  for  Fremantle  was  ‘^no  communication  whatever  between 
the  shore  and  incoming  transports.”  We  learnt,  subsequently,  that  the  real 
reason  was  to  punish  AVestern  Australia,  and  also  because  the  soldiers  were 
allowed  a  certain  amount  of  pocket  money  on  coming  ashore,  which  they 
naturally  spent,  and  Melbourne  interests  especially  coveted  that  loose  silver; 
hence  the  prohibition  against  berthing  at  Fremantle.  It  was  on  a  par  with 
the  closing  of  the  Blackboy  camp  in  Western  Australia,  and  the  transference 
of  the  Western  Australian  reernits  to  Broadmeadows,  near  Melbourne — a 
change  which  was  quite  unnecessary^  for  the  actual  saving  was  trivial,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  Defence  Department,  then  under  Senator  Pearce,  was 
guilty  of  gross  extravagance  (see  the  Royal  Commission’s  report  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Defence  Department).  And  so  it  is  with  everything  that  can 
be  seized,  irrespective  of  the  rights  or  interests  of  this  State;  and  w’here  a 
thing  coveted  cannot  be  directly  annexed,  it  is  indirectly  attacked.  The 
establishment  of  a  Commonwealth  Savings  Bank  in  opposition  to  the  State 
Savings  Bank  was  a  scandalous  encroachment  upon  State  functions  and  State 
interests.  The  State  Savings  Bank  was  of  enonnous  value  in  financing  the 
fanners  and  settlers  on  Crown  Lands  through  the  Agricultural  Bank  and  the 
Industries  Assistance  Board,  and  any  attempt  to  divert  the  AVestern  Austra¬ 
lian  people’s  money  from  the  State  Savings  Bank  into  the  Commonwealth 
was  a  distinct  breach  of  the  Federal  sentiment,  which  induced  us  to  sell  out* 

birthright  to  the  confidence  tricksters  of  the  east . When  we  look  back 

at  the  24  years  of  Federation,  we  ask  what  has  it  done  for  AVesteni  Austra¬ 
lia,  and  we  realise  that  it  has  done  nothing  but  bleed  us;  in  fact,  Eastern 
States  exploiters  seem  determined  to  uphold  the  AA’^hite  Australia  ideal  by 
bleeding  us  white.  True,  we  have  had  doles;  the  five- years  State  tariif 
against  the  eastern  dumpers,  and  special  g’rants  of  money.  But  these  v*ere 
not  gifts;  the  money  was  taken  from  us  with  one  hand  and  given  back  with 
the  other.  Indeed,  Ave  had  to  prove  that  owing  to  a  larger  ])ercentage  ot’ 
masculinity,  especially  before  the  war,  we  Avere  entitled  to  a  special  return, 
or  we  should  never  have  received  those  doles.  .  .  .  As  ex-Premier,  Sir  Jaraeis 
Mitchell,  said  in  Parliament,  Avhen  discussing  the  State’s  disabilities, 
Evei*AThing  they  said  Avonld  happen  under  Federation  has  not  happened, 
and  eveiything  they  said  AA^ould  not  happen,  has  happened.”  For 
all  our  sacrifices  our  lost  autonomy,  oiij*  lost  resources — what  have  we  got 
out  of  federation?  Absolutely  nothing.  Does  the  CommonAvealth  defend 
AVestein  Australia?  Not  in  the  least.  .  .  AVe  cannot  discover  one  singlo 
benefit  that  f  ederation  has  conferred  upon  us,  but  many  disadvantages. 
When  Ave  come  to  consider  that  the  Commonwealth  has  dropped  £11.000,000 
in  the  Northern  Teiritory,  incurred  .£4,000,000  Avaste  in  building  the  East- 
AAest  raihvay,  about  £12,000,000  waste  in  soldiers’  homes,  something  like 
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.£'K),000,0()0  in  an  inflated  hureaueraey,  counting  from  1915  only;  £2,000,000 
in  a  wild-cat  capital,  probably  £50,000,000  to  £100,000,000  in  extravagant 
war  administration  in  Australia;  £11,327,126  in  a  mad  shipping  venture; 
£3,000,000  a  year  in  the  sugar  ramp,  over  at  least  ten  years — equal  to  £30,- 
000,0000 — and  God  knows  how  much  in  invisible  leakages  and  extrava¬ 
gances,  can  you  wonder  that  Federation  is  a  ghastly  failure,  and  that  Western 
Australia  is  determined  to  get  out  of  the  quagmire  of  Federal  finance?  The 
items  enumerated  total  £153,000,000  of  absolute  loss  to  the  peojile  of  Austra¬ 
lia,  although  Melbourne  and  Sydney  get  enough  loot  out  of  the  waste  to 
more  than  pay  their  whack  of  it.  We  are  not  blaming  any  particular  party 
for  this  reckless,  dissolute,  and  criminal  squandering  of  the  people’s  money — 
all  parties  are  equally  culpable;  but  that  is  no  consolation,  for  it  shows  that 
we  have  no  party  in  the  Federal  Parliament  who  will  block  the  ever-increas¬ 
ing  prodigality. 

Q.  1889.  What  is  your  remedy"  for  all  this? — I  have  advocated  Seces¬ 
sion. 

Q.  1890.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — Withdrawal  from  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  and  the  restoration  of  our  complete  autonomy  and  State  sover¬ 
eignty,  the  same  as  we  had  prior  to  Federation.  I  may  add  that,  personally, 
1  am  extremely  sorry  that  Federation  has  degenerated  to  w'hat  it  is.  I  w-as 
born  in  the  Eastern  States,  in  Victoria,  and  I  had  a  great  idea  of  Federation 
AS  an  ideal.  I  voted  for  Federation,  but  it  has  become  so  grossly  mercen¬ 
ary,  and  this  State  is  suffering  so  intensely  in  every  direction,  that  I  see  no 
remedy,  except  secession. 

Q.  1893.  You  have  l>een  advocating  Secession  for  many  years  now, 
have  you  not? — Since  1918. 

Q.  1894.  That  is  .seven  years.  Is  the  feeling  against  Federation  very 
general  in  Western  Australia? — Yes,  it  is. 

Q.  1895.  You  would  not  regard  it  as  a  remedy  if  you  had  your  cwii 
tariff? — The  tariff  concession  could  not  be  a  remedy,  but  only  a  palliative. 
Tf  we  had  our  own  tariff  for  all  time,  subject  to  certain  agreed  restrictions, 
it  might  make  ns  more  satisfied.  However,  the  administrative  interferences, 
what  one  of  the  Banbury  witnesses  called  the  pin-pricks,  are  so  frequent 
and  so  persistent  as  to  have  become  extremely  irritating.  One  gets  skin 
disease  from  them. 

Q.  1900.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  you  and  your  fellow-journalists 
•on  the  ^^Sunday  Times”  to  throw  your  weight  in  with  those  who  want  to  try 
practical  remedies  rather  than  withdraw  from  the  Federation? — T  would  like 
to  see  a  remedy,  I  confess.  I  am  not  a  rabid  Secesvsionist ;  not  one  who 
wishes  to  secede  for  the  mere  sake  of  cutting  away  fi*om  the  Eastern  States. 
I  am  a  Secessionist  because,  under  present  conditions,  Western  Australia’s 
j)osition  is  intolerable.  Federation  is  bearing  too  heavily  on  this  StAte.  The 
Commonwealth,  when  constituted,  took  over  no  expensive  obligations  what¬ 
soever,  but  it  did  not  take  over  any  of  the  factors  of  expense,  such  as 
police,  education,  and  health.  I  have  those  factors  somewhere  enumerated; 
there  are  heaps  of  them.  Of  all  the  State  functions  that  cost  money,  and 
produce  no  revenue  the  Commonwealth  has  undertaken  none.  The  Com¬ 
monwealth  has  established  a  Health  Department,  apparently  because  the 
Commonwealth  has  too  much  money  and  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
The  Commonwealth  appoints  boards,  and  increases  the  Federal  Public  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  starts  more  Federal  departments,  just  because  it  has  the  money,, 
^ind,  I  sui^pose,  reckons  it  lias  to  spend  that  money,” 
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TUESDAY,  31st  MARCH,  1925. 

H.  R.  SLEEMAN,  of  Whim  Creek,  Sworn  and  Examined. 

Q.  395.  I  am  a  mining  engineer,  trained  at  Ballarat,  with  30  years^ 
experience  i*  various  parts  of  the  world,  of  which  25  years  has  been  man¬ 
aging.  I  have  now  been  in  this  State  eighteen  years,  representing  a  number 
of  London  mining  companies.  I  have  also  pastoral,  agiieiiltural  and  com¬ 
mercial  interests  in  the  State.  For  over  30  years  I  have  been  a  student 
of  economic,  social  and  political  matters,  and  have  published  many  essays 
on  these — including  a  number  on  the  subject  under  consideration.  Firstly 
I  would  point  out  that  the  evidence,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  is  all  based  on 
too  narrow  a  view.  It  is  restricted  to  the  disabilities  of  the  State  as  it 
aftects  the  residents  of  it.  The  basis  should,  while  paying  due  regard  to 
that  feature,  be  widened  to  embrace  the  well-being  of  Australia  as  a  whole^ 
The  economic  disabilities  under  which  the  State  suffers  has  prevented,  is 
preventing,  and  must  continue  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  developed  and 
peopled.  Australians  interests  are  not  served  by  its  western  half  being 
practically  empty.  The  idea,  therefore,  which  some  seem  to  hold — that  re¬ 
sistance  to  conditions  that  must  keep  the  West  empty — is  anti-Australian, 
is  utterly  fallacious.  The  reasoned  belief  that  Australia  is  suffering  from 
over  centralisation  around  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  and  that  its  worst  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  effect  on  the  West,  is  compatible  with  the  highest  Australian 
patriotism.  That  belief,  which  is  held  at  least  by  some,  including  the  writer, 
leads  to  the  conviction  that  those  conditions  ought  to  be  altered — without  Seces¬ 
sion  if  possible;  with  Secession,  if  necessary.  But  apart  from  the  foregoing, 
by  what  right  or  on  what  grounds  is  it  presumed  that  the  belief  in  and 
desire  for  Secession  is  anti-Australian.  Was  it  anti-British  for  Australia 
to  desire  to  become  self-governing?  Was  it  anti- Australian  for  Victoria  and 
Queensland  to  separate  from  New  South  Wales  (which  then  meant  Austra¬ 
lia)  ?  Were  the  inhabitants  of  these  States  worse  Australians  before  1901 
than  they  have  been  since,  or  are  now?  For  practical  purposes  this  State 
is  as  far  from  Australia’s  economic  centre  of  gravity  as  is  New  Zealand; 
can  it  be  said  that  New  Zealand  ought  to  be  in  the  Federation,  that  she  ie 
anti-Australian,  because  she  is  not?  Can  it  be  doubted  that  she  is  more 
prosperous  outside  Federation  than  she  would  be  inside?  Having  seen  the 
effects  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Federation,  would  any  one  have  the 
hardihood  to  now  propose  to  New  Zealand  that  she  enter  it?  To  every 
question  the  answer  is  ^^No.”  .  .  .  People  do  not  exist  for  systems.  Systems 
should  exist  (and  be  designed)  for  people.  That  Federation  is  injuring  this 
State,  you  can  now  need  no  demonstration.  The  evidence  before  you  must 
be  overwhelming  that  the  conditions — of  a  young  and  nearly  unpeopled 
and  undeveloped  State  of  huge  dimensions,  having  a  fiscal  policy  imposed 
on  it,  designed,  not  for  it  but  for  others  (and  by  others),  a  policy  which 
heavily  taxes  practically  all  its  existing  and  potential  industries  and  helping 
practically  none — are  injuring  it,  and  must  continue  to  injure  it  yet  more 
grievously.  Every  individual  among  us  will  know  of  numbers  of  families 
and  individuals  who  have  recently  left  this  State  for  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 
That  this  particular  effect  of  Federation — of  preventing  the  population  of 
the  western  part  of  the  continent^ — is  injuiious  to  Australia  should  need  no 
demonstration.  The  universal  cry,  shared  in  by  its  legislators,  including 
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Ministei*s,  is  that  our  gfreat  empty  spaces  ai’e  our  danger,  and  will  become 
our  reproach  if  not  filled;  that  we  must  secure  immigrants  to  fill  them. 
That  cry  is  the  reputed  raison  d’etre  of  the  sugar  subsidy.  The  West  will 
not  fill  up  under  existing  conditions.  That  the  effects  of  Federation  are 
injurious  to  the  individuals  of  this  State  also  should  need  no  demonstration. 
The  impoverishing  of  the  State  means  the  impoverishing  of  the  average 
individual.  Some,  especially  manual  workers,  with  no  property,  can  go  to 
Melbourne  or  Sydney.  But  even  so,  they  leave  relatives,  friends  and  con¬ 
nections  behind.  The  move  costs  money  and  lost  time,  and  means  a  new 
start — perhaps  a  new  avocation.  To  most  people  such  a  move  means  a 
great  loss,  only  to  be  faced  when  their  affairs  are  desperate.  For  those 
who  remain,  their  chances  in  life  are  cramped,  their  land  lessened  in  value, 
their  businesses  restricted.  The  dead  weight  of  economic  stagnation  is  felt 
by  all.  The  conditions  created  by  Federation  have  made  it  impossible  for 
the  State  to  square  its  ledger  in  spite  of  high  taxation.  The  deficit  is 
great — and  growing.  If  the  deficit  is  yet  to  grow  (even  if  it  does  not) 
its  redemption  seems  impossible,  especially  if  present  conditions  remain.  A 
determined  attempt  to  redeem  might  well  mean  further  strangrulation  of 
industry,  and  therefore  individual  losses.  The  attempt  would  indeed  almost 
certainly  fail,  for  the  strain  would  discourage  enterprise,  driving  both  capi¬ 
tal  and  people  out  of  the  State,  and  making  the  situation  more  desperate 
than  before.  It  is  common  talk  that  we  must  secure  not  only  immigrants, 
but  capital  with  which  to  develop  our  resources;  but  what  capital  will  come 
into  Australia  to-day  for  industries  dependent  on  export  for  their  market, 
seeing  that  the  production  costs  of  these  are  made  prohibitive  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  other  industries?  This  means  that  capital  wiU  not  come  into  this 
State.  The  special  taxation  on  industries  in  this  State  (vide  the  foregoing) 
and  the  prospects  of  increased  taxation  in  future  (vide  the  growing  deficit) 
is  a  further  deterrent  to  capital.  On  this  matter  T  speak,  not  only  of  obvious 
deductions,  but  of  that  of  which  I  have  had  experience.  I  have  lately  found 
it  impossible  to  interest  lai^e  sums  of  capital  for  mines,  etc.  A  few  small 

sums  have  been  secured  with  great  difficulty . There  are  plenty  of  ways 

in  which  the  Australian  spirit  can  be  cultivated  without  the  present  fiscal 
conditions.  Indeed,  these  conditions  being  unjust  and  oppressive,  they  must 
steadily  and  surely  create  a  spirit  of  bitter  resentment  towards  the  States 
responsible  for  them.  That  spirit  already  exists  and  is  growing.  Nor, 
could  it  he  wished  otherwise,  for  complacency  and  docility  in  the  face  of 
injustice  would  indicate  absence  of  virility  or  of  intelligence.  A  section  of 
the  people  is  for  secession.  A  bigger  section  desires  it  but  believes  it  imprac¬ 
ticable.  Gradually,  familiarity  with  the  idea  will  remove  that  belief.  If 
existing  conditions  continue,  the  secession  movement  will  grow  in  numbers 
and  force  of  feeling.  Any  student  of  history  must  recognise  this  as  inevit¬ 
able,  even  if  the  immediate  facts  did  not  proclaim  it . In  order  to  make 

it  clear  that  I  have  no  bias  colouring  my  convictions,  I  will  state  that  in 
principle  T  favour  Federation.  I  would  welcome  a  much  wider  Federation 
among  men  of  similar  race  and  ideals  than  that  of  Australia  if  such  were 
feasible.  Experience  shows,  however,  that  man  is  not  ready  for  very  far- 
reaching  Federation.  He  is  too  narrow-visioned,  ignorant  and  selfish — often 
too  greedy  and  p-aspi ng — for  such  to  operate  successfully.  For  this  reason, 
geographically  separated  areas  have  up  to  the  present  time  tended  to  separate 
politically.  For  that  reason  there  is  no  Federation  of  the  Empire.  dog¬ 
matically  assume,  therefore,  that  the  existing  form  of  Australian  Federation 
is  right  or  necessary  as  applied  to  this  State  is  absurd.  The  matter  is  one 
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for  study.  I  submit  that  man  is  not  in  all  cases  rightJy  guided  slavishly  by 
the  past,  distant  or  near.  So  doing  is  to  degrade  and  insult  his  reason. 
Changes  should  be  made  when  man’s  reason  indicates  that  they  are  required. 
Facts  and  agreements  between  peoples  are  not  everlasting,  and  never  have 
been.  They  are  made  as  arrangements  believed  to  be  for  the  best  at  the 

time.  If  they  prove  otherwise  it  is  proper  and  wise  to  revise  them . 

I  submit  that  the  view  that  this  State  should  be  bound  for  ail  time  to  the 
Federation,  whatever  injury’-  is  thereby  caused  to  it,  or  to  Australia,  by  the 
stronger  States  through  Federation,  is  untenable  and  against  conscience  and 
history.  But  the  fact  is  that  injuiw  and  injustice  has  so  been  caused  here. 
Federation  has  not  proved  the  thing  that  was  promised  to  the  people  of  this 
State  when  a  majority  was  induced  to  vote  for  it.  It  has  proved  a  Federa¬ 
tion  only,  not  a  Commonwealth  as  was  promised,  and  as  it  has  been  called. 
The  Federal  fiscal  policy  was  not  foreseen.  Certainly ‘its  effects  were  not. 
It  would  be  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  bind  people  for  ever  to  a  pact  the 
consequences  of  which  were  not  perceived  at  the  time,  even  though  the 
future  policy  was  correctly  anticipated.  That  highly  placed  persons  should 
meet  such  a  case  with  bald  and  unsupported  statements  or  denunciations  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  unpatriotic  and  anti-Au.stralian,  is  deplorable.  If  the 
people  to  whom  such  are  addressed  have  any  degree  of  intelligence,  such 
statements  mu.st  excite  their  resentment  and  contempt.  They  must  intensify 
the  growing  exasperation  and  feelings  of  revolt,  for  they  indicate  little  hope 
of  the  State’s  wrongs  being  considered  impartially,  intelligently,  or  with 
wide  vision.  That  this  State  should  be  accused  by  papers  or  men  repre¬ 
senting  Melbourne  and  Sydney  manufacturers  of  displaying  disloyalty  if  it 
revolts  at  the  effects  of  the  Tanff  is  farcical.  As  well  might  Romans  have 
accused  a  subject  state  for  revolting  against  payment  of  tribute.  In  their 
case  they  did  not  add  hx^pocrisy  to  the  exercise  of  their  power  for  their 
own  enrichment.  Nor  was  their  tribute  extorted  from  f'tates  which  had 
joined  it  voluntarily  and  in  good  faith  that  they  would  receive  equitable 
treatment.  Federal  fiscal  policy  to-day  appears  to  be  run  on  the  old  Roman 
pnnciples  of  ‘^spoils  to  the  victors”  and  ^Avoe  to  the  vanquished,”  the  victors 
being  those  who  can  marshall  the  most  votes  in  the  Federal  Parliament. 
The  fact  that  the  tribute  is  levied  on  the  exporting  industries  of  their  own 
States  and  is  not,  per  ee,  applicable  only  to  this  State,  does  not  alter  the 
case.  That  those  industries  are  unable  to  escape  the  tribute  is  no  reason 
why  we  here  should  pay  it;  and  the  tribute  in  our  case  sets  up  conditions  that 
greatly  increase  its  pa7*alysing  effect.  The  tribute  leaves  this  State.  It 
does  not  leave  the  big  States.  It  is  one  thing  to  shift  population  to  Mel¬ 
bourne  and  Sydney  from  the  countryside  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales; 
it  is  another  to  shift  it  from  this  State  ffrom  the  west  half  of  .\nstr:ilia) 
to  the  east.  It  is  different  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  States  con¬ 
cerned  (as  States)  and  from  that  of  settling  and  defending  Australia.  ,  .  • 
This  is  no  indictment  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  majority  of  eastern  Aus¬ 
tralians.  It  is  probable  that  they  are  willing  to  do  justice.  But  wc 
are  not,  in  this  matter^  dealing  with  them.  They  know  nothing  about 
it.  We  are  dealing  with  the  manufacturing  and  city  interests  and 
with  the  leaders  of  the  political  I^abour  ])arty.  These  have  control 
of  the  Pre.ss  and  the  political  machines.  Can  we  expect  reasonableness  or 
equity  from  them  in  fiscal  policy?  We  have  received  none.  If  it  could  be 
pleaded  that  the  said  parties  are  ignorant  of  the  harm  done  to  us,  hope 
might  exist  that  with  the  dispelling  of  that  ignorance  they  would  change 
their  policy.  But  who  can  believe  in  that  ignorance?  It  i.s  inconceivable 
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that  men  with  brains  enough  to  scheme  for  a  taxing  policy  that  benefits 
themselves  can  be  ignorant  of  the  obvious  fact  that  others  must  contribute 
the  loot  that  they  receive.  .  .  .  The  present  conditions  should  not  be  continued. 
They  are  on  unsound  foundations,  and  can  only  grow  worse.  There  is  no 
prospect  of  achieving  solvency  from  the  insolvency  if  they  are 

maintained.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  subject  should  not  be  dropped  without 
denouncing  the  part  Australia  (or  the  bigger  States  therein)  is  playing. 
AV  hatever  the  intention  may  be,  its  acts  in  this  matter  must  appear  con¬ 
temptible;  if  continued,  the  world  must  before  long  recognise  them  as  such. 
Britain  will  soon  know  the  position,  though  she  seems  to  only  very  partially 
perceive  it  yet,  if  this  Commission  does  not  result  in  a  drastic  change  of 
conditions.  Apart  from  the  State  issue,  it  is  iniquitous  that  people  should 
be  induced  to  emigrate  from  T>r:t?iin  to  go  on  the  land  in  Australia  in  view 
of  Australia’s  economic  policy.  For  that  policy  its  land  is  already  over¬ 
peopled.  When  this  is  perceived  in  Britain,  the  effect,  especially  to  this 
State,  will  be  highly  detrimental.  Contrast  ihe  behaviour  of  Britain  to  her 
young  colonies  for  the  past  century  (inchid  ng  Australia)  with  that  of  the 
Federation  to  this  young  State.  She  protected  them  without  charge,  forced 
no  tribute  from  them,  gave  them  freedom  of  trade  and  self-government  as 
soon  as  they  desired  it.  What  a  eontra-t  to  the  picture  that  lias  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  this  Commission.’^ 
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APPENDIX  No.  57. 

Commonwealth  and  States. 

PER  CAPITA  PAYMENTS— CONSTITUTION  ALTERATIONS— 
FEDERAL  PROPOSALS  CRITICISED  BY  PREMIER. 

Extracts  from  an  Official  Pamphlet  published  under  the  above  title  on  24:th 
June,  1926,  by  the  then  Premier  of  Western  Austra-lia  {Hon,  P.  Collier, 
M.L.A.) 

“  .  .  .  .  There  is  an  insistent  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  authority 
lo-day  for  increased  powers.  The  people  are  asked  to  trust  implicitly  the 
Federal  Government,  but  we  must  be  assured  beyond  all  possible  doubt  that 
the  increased  powers  sought  will  not  operate  harshly  in  their  application 
to  the  States  and  the  taxpayers  generally.  .  .  The  Federal  Government  i^ 
endeavouring  to  obtain  powers  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  expli¬ 
citly  and  deliberately  decided  it  should  not  possess,  laying  it  down  as  a 
fundamental  of  the  Federation  that  the  States  should  enjoy  a  share  of  the 
Customs  and  Excise  revenue.  The  States  must,  therefore,  strenuously  resist 
the  proposed  Federal  encroachments,  because  tbe  ultimate  and  inescapable 
alternative  is  the  loss  of  the  Statens  sovereigTi  powers.  .  .  .  Federal  policy 
is  directed  towards  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Federal  authority.  .  .  .  The 
direct  taxation  measures  of  the  Federal  Government  were  only  temporary 
measures,  designed  to  meet  an  emergency  created  by  the  war.  It  has  been 
proved  by  recurring  annual  Budget  statements  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  collected  more  money  than  required  to  carry  on  the  legitimate  functions 
of  Government,  and  it  follows  that  there  must  have  been  a  gradual  dimin- 
ishment  of  direct  Federal  taxation.  In  a  few  years,  therefore,  the  field 
invaded  by  the  Federal  authority  would  have  been  automatically  restored 
to  the  States,  and  the  people  would  have  been  entirely  relieved  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  impost.  The  Federal  Government  is  fully  aware  of  that  position,  and 
it  desires  to  do  something  which  would  rob  the  States  of  their  rights  and 
power  to  make  them  subser\dent  to  the  supreme  authority.  ...  It  will  be 
noticed  from  the  telegraphic  reports  that  Mr.  Bruce  has  refused  to  meet 
the  representatives  of  the  States  now  assembled  in  Melbourne  because  they 
would  not  agree  to  his  ultimatum  that  they  must  first  accept  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  Federal  Government.  That  is  the  one  thing  to  w'hich  the 
Premiers  could  not  agree.  We  attacked  the  proposals  because  the  principle 
involved  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Federation.  If  we  had  accepted 
tbe  principle  that  the  Federal  Gov’’ernment  has  the  right  to  the  whole  of 
the  Customs  and  Excise  revenue,  we  would  have  placed  ourselves  entirely 
under  the  heel  of  the  Federal  authority.  In  view  of  the  attitude  of  tbe 
Prime  Minister,  I  think  it  is  evident  that  wken  he  dragged  us  to  Melbourne 
he  had  completely  made  up  his  mind  not  to  acquiesce  in  any  alternative  to 
the  principle  he  now  says  is  the  first — and  practically  the  only — considera¬ 
tion.  The  conference  was  a  conference  in  name  only — a  sham  so  far  as  the 
Federal  Government  was  concerned.  The  aim  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  some  time  past  has  been  in  the  direction  of  gradually  depriving  the 
States  of  their  self-governing  rights.  I  have  not  previously  stated — and 
I  think  I  ought  to  do  so  now,  in  view  of  what  is  transpiring — that  when  I 
was  in  Melbourne  recently  I  had  a  di.scussion  with  the  Federal  authorities 
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in  respect  to  the  agreement  under  which  the  Federal  and  vScate  Taxation 
Departments  were  amalgamated  for  the  purpose  of  tax  collection.  It  was, 
at  the  time  of  that  proposal,  suggested  by  the  Federal  authority  that  the 
State  w^ould  materially  benefit,  and  it  was  largely  on  account  of  the  induce¬ 
ment  held  out  by  the  Federal  Government  that  the  State  had  agreed  to 
the  amalgamation  proposal.  The  work  was  at  first  undertaken  at  a  cost 
to  the  State  of  £13,000  per  annum,  but,  unfortunately,  no  provision  wa.s 
made  whereby  the  State  would  be  guaranteed  for  a  period  of  years  against 
a  Federal  demand  for  an  increased  amount.  Very  soon,  therefore,  the 
J'ederal  Government  discovered  that  it  could  no  longer  collect  the  money 
for  the  £13,000;  and  the  best  figure  I  could  obtain  when  in  Melbourne  was 
£30,000  per  annum — more  than  double  the  figure  originally  accepted  and 
].'aid  by  the  State.  I  mention  that  to  show  that  the  Federal  Government, 
once  it  has  inserted  tlic  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  does  imt  hesitate  to  demand 
more  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  ...  1  might  also  mention,  as  evidence  of 
the  octopus-like  policy  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  attempt  to  take  from 
this  State  the  Perth  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint,  and  to  secure  the  business  of 
the  State  Savings  Bank.  The  State  Government  refused  to  agree  to  those 
proposals,  which  would  have  further  operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
people  of  Western  Australia  and  contributed  to  the  giadual  policy  of  Fed¬ 
eral  aggrandisement.  In  view  of  these  facts,  which  indicate  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Gt>vernment  to  ignore  the  rights  of  the  States,  what 
would  be  the  position  if  the  States  were  so  foolish  as  to  give  the  Common¬ 
wealth  increased  powers?  We  are  asked  to  trust  the  Commonwealth.  Un¬ 
fortunately  we  have  learned  by  hitter  exj)erience  not  to  trust  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  Just  as  the  Federal  Government  had  apparently  detennined  that 
the  States  should  accept  financial  proposals  thrown  at  the  Premiers  and 
the  Federal  Parliament  without  adequate  time  for  consideration,  so  there 
is  now  the  same  unjustifiable  haste  in  endeavouring  to  secure  the  passage 
of  legislation  designed  to  further  increase  the  powei*s  of  the  Federal  author¬ 
ity  in  respect  to  industrial  matters.  .  .  .For  my  part,  T  feel  I  would  he 
recreant  to  the  duty  im])osed  upon  me  as  head  of  the  Government  of  this 
State  if  I  did  not,  definitely  and  earnestly,  wam  the  people  against  accept¬ 
ing  proposals  which  can  have  no  other  effect  than  make  the  burden  they 
now  carry  infinitely  harder  to  hear.  Senator  Pearce  says  that  he  refuses  t  ) 
entertain  the  criticism  that  the  measure  represents  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  unification  or  the  nullifying  of  the  powers  of  the  States.  1  am  eonvinced 
tliat  the  pnxiess  of  Federal  shearing  now  suggested  must  inevitably  hasten 
the  day  of  unified  Government.  The  people  have  not  asked  for  these  pro¬ 
posals;  they  are  not  to  he  given  time  to  consider  them;  and  I  say  emphatic¬ 
ally  that  there  is  no  justification  for  them.  Western  Australians  position, 
if  the  Federal  Government  succeeds  with  its  financial  and  referendum  pro¬ 
posals,  will  he  that  of  a  vassal  State,  her  future  prosperity  entirely  dependent 
upon  a  central  Government  sitting  in  Canberra.  The  position  is  full  of 
clanger,  and  I  appeal  to  the  people  of  this  State  not  to  allow  their  rights 
to  be  filched  from  them  under  the  specious  guise  of  benefaction.  The 
Constitution  is  the  safeguard  of  the  SUtes,  and  we  cannot  allow  any  altera¬ 
tion  unless  it  can  he  clearly  shown  that  there  is  both  need  ami  demand  for 
alteration.  To-day  there  is  neither  need  nor  demand.’' 
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APPENDIX  No  58. 

PARLIAMENT  OF  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA 
LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 

Twelfth  Riirliameiit — Third  Session,  192(), 
ADDRESS-IN-REPLY. 

Extracts  from  Speeches  by  the  Premier  {lion,  P,  Collier)  and  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  {Sir  James  Mitchell,  K,C.M.G,) 

The  PREMIER  :  I  have  refrained  from  saying  anything  in  regard  to 
the  Federal  Government's  proposed  withdrawal  of  the  capitation  grants  to 
this  State.  I  think  the  matter  might  be  fully  ventilated  when  the  motion 
now  on  the  Notice  Paper  comes  up  for  consideration.  .  .  .  Certainly  the 
matter  ought  to  be  discussed  before  the  Federal  Parliament  closes,  which 
will  be  next  w'eek,  for  I  think  it  is  well  that  they  should  know  the  opinion 
of  this  Parliament  representing  the  people  of  Western  Australia,  I  see 
no  cause  to  alter  the  opinions  I  have  expressed  ever  since  the  matter  was 
first  broached  The  conference  held  in  Melbourne,  when  the  Premiers  w’ere 
called  together,  was  really  a  waste  of  time,  for  the  Commonwealth  Govern¬ 
ment  had  determined  on  their  policy  before  the  Premiers  met.  Anybody 
who  gives  serious  thought  to  the  matter  will  recognise  that  it  is  the  most 
important  question  that  has  come  before  this  Parliament  or  the  f)eoplo  of 
Western  Australia  for  very  many  years  past.  Our  financial  future  is  \vrap- 
ped  up  in  the  whole  question,  for  if  we  should  be  deprived  of  a  share  of 
the  Customs  and  Excise  revenue,  we  would  be  at  the  mercy,  not  only  of 
the  present,  but  of  all  future  Federal  Parliaments.  As  the  late  Mr.  Deakin 
so  shrewdly  prophesied,  we  would  then  be  within  measurable  distance  of 
unification.  The  question  of  unification  ought  to  he  discussed  openly  and 
by  itself,  so  that  the  people  might  know  what  they  are  doing  and  whither 
they  are  drifting.  The  policy  adopted  by  all  Federal  Governments  for  many 
years  past  has  been  one  of  insidious  and  gradual  whittling  away  of  the 
rights  and  sovereign  powers  of  the  States,  and  the  making  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  an  overlord  of  the  State  by  virtue  of  its  financial  strength. 

Hon.  Sir.  »JAMES  MITCHELL:  Not  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution. 

The  PREMIER  :  No,  beennse  of  its  financial  strength.  As  with  indi¬ 
viduals,  so  with  Governments,  where  the  power  of  money  lies  there  will  the 
influence  of  government  rest  as  well.  I  am  certain,  though  it  may  not  be 
intended,  and  doubtless  is  not  intended  by  those  who  propose  to  make  the 
change,  that  change  tends  in  the  direction  of  unification.  Whatever  the 
intention,  that  will  be  the  inevitable  result. 

Hon.  Sir  JAMES  MITCHELL:  They  have  the  gun;  we  want  the 
thunder. 

The  PREMIER:  I  hope  w’c  shall  7*etain  as  much  of  our  self-governing 
rights  as  we  can.  As  said  by  tbe  Leader  of  the  Opposition  the  other  night, 
it  will  be  a  black  da}*  for  this  State  when  we  are  entirely  governed  from 
Canben-a.  or  any  other  centre  of  Eastern  Australia.  If  left  alone  to  work 

(1)  Parliamentary  Debates,  1926,  Vol.  74,  p.  116-^119. 
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out  our  own  salvation  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  ...  In  the  whole  of  our 
dealings  with  the  Federal  Government  and  our  attitude  to  the  Federation, 
our  first  duty  is  to  this  State,  and  to  the  people  of  this  State,  whether 
it  be  the  matter  of  the  transfer  of  the  Noilh-West,  the  abolition  of 
the  per  capita  payments,  or  any  other  question  we  are  called  upon  to  de¬ 
cide.  Personally,  1  have  not  much  doubt  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  gi'eat 
majority  of  the  people  of  Western  Austmlia  on  the  two  matters  I  have 
specified.  We  could  not  get  the  same  freedom  and  opportunities  to  develop 
our  resources  in  our  own  way  when  controlle<l  from  Canberra  or  from  Mel¬ 
bourne  as  we  could  if  contiolled  by  our  own  people  through  the  Parliament 
of  Western  Australia . 

(1)  Hon.  Sir  JAMES  MITCHELL:  In  this  Federation  we  are  of  more 
importance  than  the  Federal  Government.  We  have  the  important  things 
to  do.  We  have  the  development  to  can*y  out.  The  Federal  Government 
could  not  come  here  and  so  much  as  drive  a  peg  in  the  ground  without 
our  permission.  It  wtis  never  intended  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
do  more  than  a  few  things.  Under  the  Constitution,  their  rights  to  do  such 
things  were  limited,  but  were  not  defined.  Therefore,  they  have  added  and 
added  to  them  these  big  jobs,  in  order  that  they  might  deal  with  them  w'ith 
a  good  deal  more  satisfaction  to  themselves.  .  .  .  This  ham-stringing  of 
State  Governments  has  been  going  on  from  day  to  day.  It  is  impossible 
for  Australia  to  develop  except  by  the  aid  of  State  Governments.  .  .  .  This 
territory  is  oui's.  They  cannot  take  over  the  northern  part  of  this  State 
without  the  <-onsent  of  the  people.  It  is  ours  to  look  after  with  the 
help  of  the  people.  It  is  our  duty  to  protect  the  people,  police  the 
countr\^,  administer  justice,  and  attend  to  the  wants  of  our  citizens 
in  a  thousand  dift'eient  waj’s.  For  these  services  there  is  no  remuneration. 
The  remunerative  services  belong  to  the  Federal  Government.  For  every 
letter  that  passes  through  this  State  they  are  paid.  The  trade  of  the  State 
is  created  by  the  State  Government.  The  very  taxes  which  the  Federal 
Government  collect  are  due  to  the  activities  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
and  largely  due  to  the  policy  of  its  Government.  When  w’e  remember  our 
responsibility  to  the  people  of  the  countrj^  and  to  Australia  in  general,  we 
shall  see  that  treatment  such  as  is  proposed  is  not  fair  either  to  us  or 
to  Australia.  The  manufacturing  centres  in  Australia  must  have  customers, 
and  these  must  be  found  within  Australia.  No  one  outside  Australia  could 
buy  the  manufactured  goods  at  Australian  prices.  We  have  to  remember 
the  disadvantages  under  which  we  are  suffering.  The  question  of  the  future 
and  the  development  of  Australia  is  almost  an  international  one.  I  will 
show  how  urgent  it  *is  that  the  British  territory  we  have  the  honour  to 
govern  should  be  developed  as  soon  a.s  possible.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
future.  After  25  yeai*s^  experience  of  Federation,  and  finding  it  is  not 
satisfactory,  that  it  is  hampering  rather  than  helping  us,  that  neither  in 
the  spirit  nor  in  the  letter  is  the  Constitution  obeyed,  that  none  of  the 
things  we  were  told  would  happen  has  happened,  and  that  practically  all 
the  things  we  were  told  would  not  happen  have  happened,  I  do  not  know 
why  we  should  continue  under  Federation  unless  we  get  a  better  arrange¬ 
ment  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Can  we  get  out? 

Hon.  G.  TAYLOR:  We  can  tr^^ 

(’)  Parliamentary  Debates,  192fi,  Vol.  74,  p.  39,  et  .wy. 
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Hon.  Sir  JAMIES  MITCHET.L:  We  should  try  to  get  justice  and 
decent  treatment.  It  is  untlunkahle  that  we  can  be  tied  to  this  chariot 
wheel  of  the  Federal  (lovermueiit  for  all  time,  if  it  is  had  for  the  people 
of  Australia  in  general,  and  of  Western  Australia  in  particular.  1  think 
we  can  get  out.  Norway  and  Sweden  were  governed  jointly  more  or  less 
in  times  past,  but  they  managed  to  separate.  There  is  nothing  that  we  can 
do  that  we  cannot  undo  if  we  go  the  right  way  to  work.  It  will  be  a  slow 
business,  and  I  do  not  know  where  we  shall  find  the  men  Avith  sufficient 
money  and  leisure  to  devote  themselves  to  undoing  the  Federal  knot.  I 
should  like  to  see  this  country  free.  If  we  harl  remained  free  we  should  l)e 
in  a  better  position.  When  1  hear  reference  made  to  the  great  development 
that  has  oecurre<l  in  Western  Australia  because  of  Federation,  and  hear 
the  claims  of  Fedenil  Ministers  concerning  it,  I  shudder  to  think  what  may 
happen  and  dread  the  thought  of  the  State  being  further  hampered  by  any 
more  Commonwealth  taxation.  It  is  true  that  because  of  Federation  we 
had  to  develop,  and  create  wealth  out  of  which  to  pay  Federal  taxes.  To 
that  extent  Federation  has  done  iis  some  good.  All  our  work  has  been  done 
under  great  difficulties.  Mr.  Deakin  foresaw  what  would  happen.  Amongst 
some  letters  to  the  London  Morning  Post,  published  in  1002.  we  find  one  in 
particular  that  ought  to  be  remembered. 

The  PREMIER :  It  was  most  prophetic. 

Hoii.  Sir  JAMES  MITCHELL:  Yes.  Mr.  Deakin  said  ^^As  the  power 
of  the  purse  in  Great  Britain  established  by  degrees  the  authority  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  it  will  ultimately  establish  in  Australia  the  authority  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  The  rights  of  self-government  of  the  States  have  been  fondly  supposed 
to  be  safeguarded  by  the  Constitution.  It  left  them  legally  free,  hut  finan¬ 
cially  bound  to  the  chariot  Avheels  of  the  central  Government.  Their 
need  will  be  its  ojiportunity.  The  less  populous  will  first  succumb,  those 
smitten  with  drought  or  similar  misfortune  Avill  fallow,  and  finally  even  the 
greatest  and  most  prosperous  will,  however  reluctantly,  be  brought  to  heel. 
Our  Constitution  may  remain  unaltered,  but  a  vital  change  will  have  taken 
place  in  the  relations  between  the  States  and  the  Commonwealth.  The  Com¬ 
monwealth  will  have  acquired  a  general  control  over  the  States,  while  every 
extension  of  political  power  will  be  made  by  its  means  and  go  to  increase 
its  relative  superiority. 

The  PREMIER  :  That  is  what  is  taking  place. 

Hon.  Sir  JAMES  MITCHELL:  Mr.  Deakin  was  one  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution,  and  one  of  the  greatest  men  Australia  has  produced. 
The  Constitution  was  two  years  old  when  this  was  written.  Were  we 
deceived  when  we  were  induced  by  our  votes  to  enter  Federation?  If  we 
were,  we  have  a  right  to  get  out,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  endeavour  to  get 
out.  I  do  not  wish  to  talk  secession  now.  It  is  our  duty  to  our  children 
and  our  children’s  children,  and  to  Australia  and  the  Empire,  that  we  should 
have  the  right  to  develop  our  own  State  and  people  it  in  our  own  way.  .  .  . 
Me  live  here  and  meet  our  people,  and  know  them.  Commonwealth 

members  are  sheltered.  They  cannot  be  approached,  for  they  are  2,000 
miles  away.  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  not  retain  the  right  to  govern 
ourselves.  We  voted  ourselves  into  Federation,  and  must  fight  our  way  out 
of  it  if  we  are  to  get  on. 

Hon.  G.  TAYT.OR  :  And  do  it  before  we  get  too  old. 
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lion.  Sir  JAMES  MITCHELL:  I  have  told  members  how  little  the 
Pederal  Government  enter  into  our  daily  lives.  We  arc  responsible  for 
ftuch  matters  as  edneation.  police,  the  administration  of  justice,  health,  trans¬ 
port,  and  so  forth.  .  .  .  We  are  more  important  than  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  w’as  never  intended  that  there  should  be  any  overlord.  There 
cannot  be  anj^  partnership,  but  there  may  be  co-operation.  The  duty  of  the 
Federal  Parliament  and  our  duty  is  to  co-operate. 

The  MINISTER  FOR  LANDS:  In  the  Federal  Parliament  they  do  not 
tJiink  the  same  as  ve  think,  though. 

Hon.  Sir  JAMES  MITCHELL:  No;  but  let  us  insist  that  that  is  our 
right;  and  if  we  cannot  get  justice  done  by  the  State,  let  us  stand  by  the 
State  and  see  what  we  cam  do.  God  knows  I  do  not  want  .... 

The  MINISTER  FOR  LANDS:  We  will  go  down  to-morrow  and  collar 
the  Customs  Department! 

Hon.  Sir  JAMES  MITCHELL:  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

The  PREMIER:  As  soon  as  we  get  the  bridge  fixed  up,  we  will  make 
them  step  along!  You  know  the  importance  of  lines  of  communication. 

Hon.  Sir  JAMES  MITCHEI.L:  Bit  by  bit  we  have  been  driven  into 
this  comer.  Our  backs  are  towards  the  wall,  and  we  have  to  see  that  justice 
is  done  to  ourselves.  .  .  .  The  Federal  Government  reap  the  harvest;  the 
State  Governments  are  the  gleaners.  That  is  neither  good  for  Australia 
nor  for  us  as  a  State.  The  Federal  authorities  have  taken  all  the  services 
that  pay,  and  we  are  left  with  the  services  that  cannot  and  are  not  intended 
to  pay.  No  one  goes  to  the  Federal  authorities  with  requests  to  provide  for 
charities,  for  hospitals,  police  protection,  or  for  work  for  the  unemployed. 
Those  responsibilities  rest  with  the  States;  the  Federal  authorities  have  the 
cash.  .  .  T  doubt  if  we  could  find  half  a  dozen  men  in  the  Federal  Parliament 
who  really  do  oppose  protection.  A  good  many  talk  against  iL  but  the>  do 
not  vote  against  it. 

The  PREMIER  :  There  are  about  two  only. 

Hon  Sir  JAMES  ^MITCHELL:  ....  For  the  farmers  there  will  be  no 
escape;  tfiey  will  have  to  shoulder  the  full  force  of  the  Federal  indirect  tax 
and  the  full  force  of  the  direct  taxation  as  well.  This,  too,  in  a  country 
of  primary  production,  not  of  manufacturing !  Ohviou.sly  the  j^rimary 
producers  will  have  to  pay  the  piper. 

The  PREMIER:  They  get  both  barrels. 

Hon.  Sir  JAMES  MITCHELL:  By  God,  yes.  The  Almighty  alone 
knows  how  the  farmers  will  shoulder  this  burden  of  taxation. 

Tlie  ]\ITNISTER  FOR  I.ANDS :  The  only  way  is  by  means  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion  Let  us  get  at  it  a.s  early  as  possible, 

Hon.  Sir  JA!MES  MITCHELL:  The  burden  that  now  must  fall  upon 
the  0  per  cent,  of  the  taxpayers  will  be  added  to  year  by  year.  If  the  price 
of  wheat  and  wool  were  to  slump,  T  do  not  know  what  would  happen. 

The  PREMIER:  That  would  upset  their  calculations  as  to  our  incomes. 

Hon.  Sir  J.N^IES  MITCHELL:  And  if  that  happened,  who  would 
suffer  most? 

The  PRE^IIER:  The  State  would  go  to  pieces. 
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Hon.  Sir  JAMES  MITCHELL:  Of  course.  We  must  not  take  the  risk 

The  PREMIER  :  I  think  we  would  be  entitled  to  go  to  any  length  iu 
resisting  it. 

Hon.  Sir  JAMES  MITCHELL:  It  is  very  dinUult  to  get  tlie  people 
generally  to  realise  what  the  true  position  is  respecting  this  or  any  other 
proposal.  ...  In  my  opinion  there  are  two  countries  in  the  world  sufTering 
to-day — China  and  Australia.  China  is  suffering  because  there  is  no  govern¬ 
ment  at  all,  and  apparently  the  country  cannot  be  governed.  On  the  other 
hand,  Australia  has  too  much  government.  Why  the  devil  do  we  want  to 
set  up  another  king  over  us?  The  SUite  Parliament  is  enough.  With  our 
population  we  can  attend  to  our  development;  yet  250,000  people  were 
foolish  enough  to  say  they  wanted  another  lord.  .  .  .  We  cannot  pay  too 
much  for  good  government,  but  bad  government  is  dear  at  .any  price.  The 
fact  is  that  Federation  has  set  up  another  authority  that  is  not  helpful: 
it  is  hannful  and  retards  our  progress. 
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APPENDIX  No.  59. 

THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION,  1927-29. 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 

Extracts  from  Evidence  given  by: — 

(i.)  Professor  E.  O.  G.  Shann^  M.A. 

(ii.)  Mr.  A.  T.  Chandler. 


(i-) 

WEDNESDAY,  Kith  NOVEMBER,  1927. 

E.  O.  G.  SHANN,  Professor  of  Historj'  and  Economics  in  the  Universit}" 
of  Western  Australia,  affinned  and  examined. 

(Page  457  et  seq.) 

By  the  Chairman :  Will  you  mention  some  of  your  degrees  and  quali- 
hcations? — I  am  Master  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Melbourne. 

You  have  occupied  the  Chair  of  Histoi*y  and  Economics  in  the  Uni- 
^ersity  of  Western  Australia  for  how  long? — Since  1913. 

Have  you  lived  in  Western  Australia  since  1913? — Yes. 

During  that  time,  and  before,  you  have  given  considerable  study  to 
A'arious  questions  connected  with  the  Commonwealth  Constitution — at  all 
events,  from  the  point  of  view  of  economics? — Yes. 

I  understand  that  you  have  prepared  a  statement? — Y"es.  I  wish  first 
to  put  before  the  Commission  the  economic  background  of  any  Constitution¬ 
making  or  mending,  as  T  see  it.  There  are,  I  submit,  three  facts  about 
these  Australian  communities  so  fundamental  that  any  plan  for  national 
government  which  does  not  shape  itself  to  them  must  set  up  stresses  between 
political  and  economic  aims  which  cannot  but  retard  development.  The 
first  point  is  that,  economically,  the  Australian  communities  remain  after 
more  than  .six  decades  of  encouraging  secondary  industries  by  tariffs  and 
bounties,  communities  which  pay  their  way  in  the  world  by  surplus  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  So  long  as  we  use  capital  brought  in 
from  Europe  and  America,  we  cannot  be  a  hermit  and  self-sufficient  nation, 
and  until  our  secondary  industries  make  up  much  leeway  in  competitive 
efficiency,  they  cannot  find  any  substantial  part  of  the  exports  by  which  we 
Iiay  intei’est  on  our  borrowing  overseas,  and  buy  there  what  we  do  not 
produce. 

The  second  ]>oint  is  that,  financially,  external  borrowing  for  the 
development  and  equipment  of  our  territory  is  likely  to  be  a  transient 
phase.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  mortgage  every  increase  of  our  produc¬ 
tive  power,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  place  our  standards  of  living  at  the  mercy 
of  our  creditors,  any  regulation  of  industry  should,  therefore,  keep  steadily 
in  view  the  progi’ess  of  the  primary  industries,  from  which  must  come, 
perhaps  in  the  near  future,  the  surplus  of  exports  necessary  to  financial 
equilibrium  when  external  borrowing — the  export  of  securities — ceases.  A 
margin  of  profit  capable  of  atti*acting  men  into  the  primary  industries,  and 
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of  stimulating  them  to  find  us  in  fresh  capital,  after  such  time,  may  be 
secured  by  levelling  up  methods  of  agriculture,  and  by  eliminating  pests  and 
diseases;  but  any  regulation  of  industry  which  imposes  upon  Australian 
industries  increased  costs  not  offset  by  increased  efficiency,  acts  as  a  brake 
on  the  necessary  expansion  of  the  primary  industries.  By  necessary 
expansion,  I  mean  the  expansion  necessary  to  the  provision  of  a  surplus 
of  exports  adequate  to  pay  the  interest  on  our  overseas  debt.  Any  such 
regulation  of  industry — that  is  any  regulation  of  industiy  which  did  not  re¬ 
sult  in  a  corresponding  increase  of  efficiency — would  limit  the  advantage 
which  these  industries  enjoy  in  the  world\s  markets.  \  et  it  is  almost 
inevitable  that  the  Australian  communities  will  rely  on  such  advantage 
whenever  they  are  called  upon  to  finance  themselves.  They  have  as  yet  no 
other  resource. 

The  third  fact  is  that,  geographically,  the  Australian  communities  con¬ 
sist  of  (a)  a  continental  mass  in  the  east  and  south-east,  containing  a  very 
wide  range  of  resources,  and  perhaps  capable  in  the  near  future  of  a  degree 
of  self-sufficiency  comparable  to  that  attained  by  France  or  the  United 
States;  and  (b)  two  insular  areas,  in  Tasmania  and  Western  Australia, 
unlikely,  for  various  reasons,  to  develop  the  status  of  supplementary  eco¬ 
nomics.  Eastern  Australia  seems  to  hold  fast  two  ambitions,  difficult 
though  not  impossible  to  drive  abreast,  namely,  that  of  becoming  an  indus¬ 
trial  country  and  that  of  keeping  the  North  white.  She  has  coal  and 
water-power  resources  comparable  in  extent  with  those  of  Germany,  but 
she  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  situated  far  from  the  world’s 
richer  markets.  With  higher  standards  of  efficiency,  however,  her  .secon¬ 
dary  industries  may  become  exporters,  or  may,  if  I  may  use  the  word 
^^mechanise”  cheaply  the  tropical  agriculture  of  Queensland,  and  so  help 
the  White  Australia  policy,  at  present  in  a  somewhat  negative  phase.  Tas¬ 
mania  is  too  small  to  pursue  a  course  of  her  own.  Assured  communication 
with  her  big  northern  neighbours  and  a  place  in  their  Commonwealth  seems 
to  be  accepted  as  her  destiny.  Western  Australia,  on  the  contrary,  is  like 
New  Zealand  in  its  insular  detachment  and  its  concentration  upon  ])rimary 
production — only  more  .so.  Her  powder  resources  are  smaller  than  those  of 
New  Zealand,  and  her  isolatiori  makes  big  industrial  ambitions  absurd.  The 
energy  of  her  people  in  primary  production  has  been  remarkable  since  she 
was  granted  self-government  in  1890  .  .  .  The  Western  Australian  who 
knows  the  circumstances  of  his  third  of  Australia  cannot  but  seek  a  system 
of  government  which  will  not  .stand  in  the  way  of  its  maximum  contribution 
to  the  solvency  and  many-sided  development  of  the  nation.  lie  is  well 
aware  that  Western  Australia’s  entry'  into  the  Commonwealth  was  an  his¬ 
torical  accident,  her  leaders  having  been  pushed  and  cajoled  into  it  by  two 
forces  of  external  origin. 

Exactly  what  do  you  refer  to? — I  refer  to  the  i)res.sure  brought  to  bear 
upon  Sir  John  Forrest  and  the  ^‘separate  or  federate”  movement  on  the 
goldfields.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
drew  Sir  John  Forrest’s  attention  to  the  position  of  Western  Australia 
and  the  question  of  her  entry  into  the  Commonwealth.  Mr.  Chamberlain  told 
him  in  so  many  words  that  in  the  event  of  Western  Australia  being  unwilling 
to  come  into  the  Commonwealth,  consideration  would  be  given  to  the  Cool- 
gardie-Esperance  movement,  which  would  have  cut  off  the  goldfields,  then 
the  richest  pocket  of  this  State. 
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These  external  forces  were:  (1)  the  sentiment  of  Eastern  Australian 
federalism  domination  amonpfst  the  new*  colonists,  who  outnumbered  the 
orijifinal  Western  Australians  durinj^  the  critical  years  of  the  late  nineties, 
and  (2)  the  pressure  in  favour  of  a  continent-wide  union  exercised  by 
Downing  Street,  to  whose  voice  the  colonial  leaders  had  been  trained  to 
defer.  The  Western  Australian  knows  that  even  these  forces  could  not 
ignore  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  West,  and  were  led  by  them  to 
open  a  way  of  retreat  for  Sir  John  Forrest,  by  granting  special  customs 
terms  for  five  years,  and  by  acceding  to  ten  years  of  restraint  on  unification, 
through  the  Braddon  Clause,  for  which  similarly  situated  Tasmania  pres¬ 
sed.  Hut  every  turn  in  the  unfolding  of  Commonwealth  policy  by  a  legis¬ 
lature  in  which  the  AVest  has  but  a  puny  voice,  and  every  recent  decision 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  by  a  High  Court  on  which  there  has 
never  sat  a  Western  Australian,  or  a  Tasmanian,  or  I  believe,  a  South  Aus¬ 
tralian  judge,  have  justified  the  forebodings  of  Sir  John  Forrest  that  the 
unlimited  financial  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  would  be  used,  at  the 
end  of  the  probation,  to  override  the  limits  set  to  its  competence  in  legis¬ 
lation  ....  Xor  can  a  ('ommunity  dependent  on  the  export  of  primaiw 
products  and  remote  from  the  limited  market  that  Eastern  Australia  offers, 
view  without  impatience  the  raising  of  a  high  and  ever  higher  customs 
tariff  designed  to  encourage  Australian  manufactures  by  increasing  their 
value  in  the  sheltered  market.  No  substantial  benefits  of  such  a  policy 
can  be  felt  in  this  isolated  corner,  whei*eas  the  whole  increase  in  the  values 
of  protected  commodities  must  affect  the  cost  of  production,  and  thus  put  a 
brake  on  the  expansion  of  the  primaiy  industries  seizing  the  world^s  un¬ 
sheltered  markets. 

In  a  third  direction  the  working  out  of  the  Constitution  has  gone  sur¬ 
prisingly  beyond  the  intentions  of  its  authors  and  imposed  rules  and  stand¬ 
ards  on  Western  Australian  development  which  are  not  native  to  its  soil 
and  circumstances,  and  may  easily  become  galling  in  their  incidence.  I 
refer  here  to  the  awards  of  the  Federal  Arbitration  Court,  and  the  Naviga¬ 
tion  Act  and  regulations  ....  Concerning  the  Navigation  Act,  it  passes 
my  comprehension  how  an  Act  and  regulations  prohibiting  the  use  hy  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Crown  and  Commonwealth  of  ships  flying  the  British  flag  can 
be  held  consistent  with  a  fundamental  law  (92)  that  trade,  commerce,  and 
intercourse  among  the  States,  whether  by  means  of  internal  carriage  or 
ocean  navigation,  shall  be  absolutely  free.  But  T  am  not  a  lawyer.  Seem¬ 
ingly,  there  is  a  difference  between  impeding  trade  by  imposts  levied 
through  customs  officials,  partly  to  meet  the  expenses  of  government,  and 
limiting  it  to  vessels  charging  high  freights  in  order  to  provide  the  incomes 
of  seamen,  officers,  and  shareholdei’s  who  are  thereby  privileged  far  and 
above  those  who  run  sliips  on  the  ocean  routes  of  the  world,  and  carr\^  on 
those  routes  Australia’s  exports  and  imports.  Although  so  limited,  inter¬ 
state  trade,  it  seems,  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  absolutely  free.  The  fanner 
who  may  ship  liay  to  Eastern  Austi-alia  this  summer,  but  not  by  vessels 
that  would  caiTV  it  almost  at  ballast  rates,  will  no  doubt  find  the  distinction 
as  strained  as  1  do  .  .  .  AVe  in  AA^estern  Australia,  almost  2,000  miles  away 
from  the  main  body  of  .Vustnilia,  look  with  envy  at  the  freedom  New  Zea¬ 
land  has  to  use  any  vessels  in  trading  with  Australia  .  .  .  Alany  of  us 
envy  New  Zealand  her  autonomy  to  shape  her  laws  according  to  her  ex¬ 
perience  as  an  in.sular  community. 

The  same  logic  that  kept  New  Zealand  out  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
enacted  in  1900  temporary  provisions  to  meet  the  peculiar  circumstances 
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of  Westeni  Australia  points  to  Secession  as  the  remedy  for  a  discrepancy 
between  law-making  opinion  in  WesteiTi  and  Eastern  Australia,  a  discrep¬ 
ancy  almost  certain  to  grow  wider,  certain  beyond  any  doubt  to  do  so  if  the 
suggestions  towards  the  increase  of  Federal  competence,  which  show  in 
everj’  column  of  the  (wideiice  given  at  Canberra  before  this  Commission, 
should  be  adopted.  it  is  no  answer  to  tell  Western  Australians  that  the 
special  tariff  provisions  of  1900  were  tem|>oraiy.  The  only  tenable  ground 
for  making  them  so  was  the  assumption  that  within  the  period  of  their 
operation  Western  Australia  would  be  assimilated  in  economic  conditions 
with  the  older  colonies.  The  episode  of  the  gold  nisli  would  priSS  and  leave 
a  community  essentially  similar  to  those  of  Eastem  Australia.  The  gold  min¬ 
ing  era  has  indeed  passed,  but  the  ineluctable  facts  of  geography,  climate  and 
physical  resources  have  maintained  and  will  maintain  the  distinct  character 
of  this  community.  We  are  constantly  told  by  candid  Eastern  Australians 
that  we  are  not  in  their  map.  We  accept  the  fact.  We  are  also  penna- 
neiitly  severed  in  interests  now  that  wheat  growing  for  the  world'^s  market 
has  become  our  premier  industiy,  in  which  we  must  compete  with  Western 
Canada,  the  Aigentine  and  other  rivals  who  pui-sue  efTieiency  in  it  with  a 
keener  concentration  than  does  Easteim  Australia.  .  .  . 

By  Mr.  DUFFY :  Regarding  the  progress  of  Western  Australia,  you 
referred  to  the  extra  wheat  yield  in  r(*cent  years.  In  what  respect  has 
the  Commonwealth  Constitution  retarded  that  progress? — It  has  been  re¬ 
tarded  not  so  much  by  the  Constitution  as  by  the  operation  of  the  tariff. 

me  correct  that,  however,  by  saying  that  I  think  the  raising  of  a  verv 
big  revenue  by  the  Commonwealth  has  been  a  handicap  on  some  of  our  in¬ 
dustries . 

I  want  to  ascertain  clearly  what  is  in  your  mind.  Is  your  complaint 
against  the  working  of  the  tariff  or  mainly  against  the  operation  of  the 
tariff? — Yes,  mainly  against  the  operation  of  the  tanff,  but  by  no  means 
entirely. 

Do  you  think  that  the  progress  and  development  of  Western  Australian 
primai-y  production  would  be  greater  if  Western  Australia  were  not  part  of 
the  Commonwealth? — Yes. 

On  what  do  you  ba.se  that? — We  should  have  a  revenue  tariff  designed 
to  leave  primary  industries  unimpeded. 

Would  that  make  for  more  production? — If  you  reduce  costs,  you  natur¬ 
ally  bring  more  land  within  the  marking  of  profitable  cultivation . 

To  bring  it  down  to  bedrock,  is  it  your  contention  that  pninury  in¬ 
dustry  Is  all  that  is  worth  fostering? — I  object  to  having  to  choose  between 
primary  industries  and  any  secondary  industries,  but  T  would  limit  the 
fostering  of  secondary  industries  to  those  that  can  serv'e  tlie  efficiency  of 
primaiw  industnes.  In  We.stem  Australia,  so  fai*  as  we  cam  see.  the  com¬ 
munity  is  and  must  be  devoted  te  primaiw  industries. 

Do  you  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  contention  that  the  development  of 
a  home  market  will  provide  an  outlet  for  primaiy  production? — I  have 
been  reading  of  late  a  lot  of  the  propaganda  in  the  ’sixties  in  connection 
with  the  first  protectionist  movement  in  Australia,  and  I  find  no  instantaf 
in  which  prophecies  of  the  wonderful  part  the  home  market  was  to  pl^.V 
in  connection  with  our  products  that  has  been  home  out  by  events,  not 
one. 
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Do  you  think  that  our  home  market  has  developed  in  that  period? — 
Yes,  mainly  in  the  sei*\'ice  of  big  primaiy^  indiLstries.  Secondar>"  industries 
confess  their  incflficiency  by  their  inability  to  export  and  to  face  the  world’s 
markets,  which  means  that  they  must  live  in  the  service  of  the  primary 
industries  that  can  do  so.  .  .  . 

Do  I  take  it  the  Western  Australian  point  of  view  is  not  a  protective 
tariff? — Yes. 

Is  not  that  likely  to  be  even  worse  from  a  country  point  of  view? — 
If  you  assume  that  all  the  revenue  of  the  countiy-  is  to  be  raised  by  its 
tariff;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  make  that  assumption,  for  there  are  other 
methods  of  taxation  besides  that  of  a  revenue  tariff. 

By  Mr.  ASHWORTH:  I  gather  that  in  your  opinion  the  development 
of  Western  Australia  is  being  hampered  by  Federation  under  the  conditions 
that  exist  to-day? — I  do  not  deny  that  a  number  of  Federal  grants  have 
been  made  to  Western  Australia  lecently  to  obviate  the  disabilities  under 
which  w’e  labour. 

But  you  are  speaking  of  certain  hampering  influences  from  which 
Western  Australia  is  suffenng  to-day,  and  you  attnbute  that  in  some  way 
to  Federation.  Is  that  so? — Yes. 

T  used  the  words  ^‘^under  the  conditions  that  exi.st  to-dav”  advisedly. 
Could  the  conditions  lie  altered  so  as  to  remove  the  hindrance? — The  hind¬ 
rance  may  be  inherent  in  Federation  itself.  It  may  be  the  only  remedy 
would  be  secession.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  due  to  Federal  legris- 
lation,  or  to  some  provisions  of  the  Constitution — or  to  the  interpretation 
of  them? — When  I  s]>eak  of  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  1  indude  the 
interpretation  of  them. 

Will  you  let  us  know  specifically  to  which  of  those  or  any 
other  conditions  you  attribute  the  cause  of  your  trouble  or  ginevance 
here? — In  the  first  place  T  was  at  pains  not  to  put  forward  specific  griev¬ 
ances  against  the  Federal  Government.  1  was  at  pains  to  put  for^vard 
a  general  case  against  the  working  the  Constitution,  because  of  our  iso¬ 
lation  and  our  dependence  on  primary  industries.  I  followed  that  up  by 
mentioning  two  or  three  directions  in  which  the  Constitution  has  worked 
adversely,  and  I  also  elaborated  the  point  regarding  the  tariff.  A  tariff 
designed  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  secondary’  industries  in  a  conununity 
2,000  miles  away  cannot  be  helpful  to  a  community  living  by  primary  pro¬ 
duction  for  export.  That  is  the  general  case  against  the  tariff . 

By  Mr.  BOWDEN:  You  say  you  were  pushed  into  the  Federation? — 
I  have  explained  that.  We  were  pushed  into  the  Federation  partly  by  the 
goldfields  vote  and  partly  by  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

You  had  a  referendum  here  and  carried  Federation? — Yes;  but  when 
AVestern  Australia  g<ot  self-government  she  had  40,000  people,  whereasf 
in  1900,  a  few  months  after  the  referendum,  she  had  184,000  people.  The 
bulk  of  the  increase  had  come  from  the  Eastern  States. 

It  is  still  here? — The  children  are  here.  jNIost  of  these  people  have 
become  Westeni  Australians.  At  tliat  time  they  were  full  of  enthusdasra 
for  the  Eastern  States,  for  the  Federal  movement,  for  the  idea  of  one 
nation,  one  continent,  and  one  destiny.  Man  does  not  live  by  broad  aJone, 
but  mainly  by  catchwords. 

By  SIR  fl.  COLE  BATCH  :  Is  it  not  a  fact  tlint  the  settled  portion 
of  Western  .Vustralia  voted  strongly  again.st  Foderation? — Yes. 
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By  Mr.  ASHWOKTIi:  T  luulerstand  the  trouble  is  partly  the  leg^isla- 
tion  in  the  nature  of  the  tariff,  and  possibly  the  industrial  lej^islation? — 
Most  of  all  it  is  a  mitJaise  due  to  the  fact  that  we  find  ourselves  under  a 
distant  government.  Western  Australia  lived  from  1829  to  1890  under  the 
Colonial  Ortice,  always  governed  fi*oni  Downing  Street.  We.stern  Australia 
for  ten  years  had  self-government  and  responsible  government,  and  a 
of  magnificent  progress.  Since  1900  it  has  again  been  under  a  distant 
•  government,  and  the  sense  that  that  government  is  distant  grows  stronger 
and  stronger  from  such  things  as  1  have  instanced,  the  tariff  policy  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  by  a  court  in  which  no  Western  Australian 
has  ever  had  a  part  or  lot.  But  the  sense  itself,  I  submit,  results  from 
the  unavoidable  fact  that  we  are  a  community  as  far  from  Australia  as 
New  Zealand  is.  There  are  5,000,000  jieople  in  the  three  mainland  States 
of  Queensland,  New  South  Wale.s  and  Victoria,  while  the  odd  million  of  our 
population  is  scattered  in  three  more  or  less  detached  communities.  South 
Australia  is  only  seini-detoched,  but  Westeni  Australia  and  Tasmania  are 
completely  detached.  There  are  less  than  400,000  i>eople  in  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that  we  are  not  on  the  map  of  Australia, 
that  we  are  not  taken  into  consideration.  We  know  that  by  little  symptoms, 
everj^  day  of  our  lives.  It  is  that  main  sense  of  living  in  another  country 
that  I  speak  of.  ]  could  give  you  .specific  instances  in  these  two  big 
things  .... 

T  was  interested  to  get  your  view  of  that  point.  You  know,  of  course, 
that  in  the  1923  Premiers’  Conference  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  between 
the  representatives  of  the  States  and  those  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
frame  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  wliich  would  embody  a  list  of  tlm 
interstate  industries,  and  also  the  principles  upon  which  the  list  was  to  be 
detemiined  and  revised.  Ycm  remember  that,  of  coui*se? — 1  know  there 
w;us  some  such  conference. 

And  then  do  you  know  that  when  the  Attorneys-General,  Federal  and 
State,  endeavoured  to  define  the  principles,  they  could  not  agree;  that  this 
principle  of  migration  that  you  speak  of  was  considered  to  be  altogetlier 
inadequate;  that,  in  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  definition,  a  proper 
dividing  line.  Surely  you  must  realise  that  if  the  matter  were  easy  it 
would  have  been  done  long  ago? — No,  I  do  not  realize  that . 

By  Mr.  BOWDEN :  Do  you  consider  that  Western  Australia  is  to  he 
permanently  a  primary  producing  State  only? — As  far  ahead  as  we  can 
see. 

Do  yon  think  that  thei*e  is  any  great  future  ahead  of  any  country 
which  depends  solely  upon  its  primary'  production? — Your  question  implies 
that  we  must  think  of  ourselves  here  in  Western  Australia  as  a  separate 
and  more  or  less  independent  community. 

I  am  talking  about  the  whole  of  Ansti*alia  now?-  -As  regards  Eastern 
Australia  I  admit  that  it  has  the  elements  of  a  many-sided  industrial  com¬ 
munity  in  its  resources. 

Is  not  that  only  the  natural  evolution  of  States ?--Tf  they  have  the  re¬ 
sources,  but  not  otherwise.  ^Vlust  every  community  in  the  world  become  a 
big  centralised  industrial  nation,  producing  its  own  motor  cars  and  its 
own  rnachineiy^? 

Every  nation  which  desires  to  develop  must?  -T  doubt  whether  wo  in 
Westeni  Australia  have  the  ambition  to  become  a  great  power.  We  are 
content  with  our  ])lace  in  the  British  Coitunonwealth. 
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By  Mr.  ASIIWOKTH:  But  will  not  you  inevitably  develop  just  as  the 
Eastern  States  have  done,  your  secondary  industries  arising  from  your  pri¬ 
mary  ones? — Why  sliould  that  be  so? 

Wliy  should  not  the  secondary  industries  so  develop? — To  the  extent 
that  it  is  necessary  to  cany  on  the  primary  industries,  yes:  but  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  we  should  attempt  to  become  exporters  of  secondary 
products,  which  is  what  eastern  Australia  aims  at  doing. 

l^y  Mr.  BOWDEN  :  AVhen  you  say  that,  geographically.  Australia  con¬ 
sists  of  the  eastern  or  south-eastern  States,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
two  insular  States  of  Tasmania  and  Western  Australia  on  the  other,  do  you 
mean  that  there  is  no  community  of  interest  between  those  States? — There 
is  some  coinmunitN^  of  interest:  but  I  thinlc  there  is  a  real  division  of  inter¬ 
est  between  Western  Australia  and  eastern  Australia  at  the  present 
moment,  in  our  greater  concentration  upon  the  production  of  primars'  pro¬ 
ducts  for  export. 

You  do  not  admit  that  is  only  a  stage  in  your  growth  as  a  State? — • 
I  think  it  is  likely  to  be  a  much  longer  .stage — an  indelinitely  lengthened’ 
stage — in  the  case  of  Western  Australia,  because  of  two  things:  First,  tho 
slightness  of  power  resources,  and  second,  our  distance  from  any  market. 
Why  should  a  manufacturer  seeking  to  establish  a  secondaiy  industry’  In 
this  group  of  communities  pick  on  Western  Australia.  He  would  be  re¬ 
mote  from  his  two  markets — Australia  and  New  Zealand.  He  would  liave 
a  comparatively  tiny  home  community. 

At  the  present  moment  ? — Well,  is  the  community  likely  to  grow  to  any 
numbei-s  comparable  with  those  in  the  south-eastern  section  of  Australia. 
Look  at  the  rainfall  map  of  Australia. 

By  SIR  HAL  COLEBATCH:  But  if  it  is  to  grow,  must  not  it  be  by 
the  unhampered  development  of  its  primary  industries? — 1  should  say  so. 
That  is  my  contention  .... 

Do  you  think  that  your  400,000  people  can,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
develop  the  whole  of  this  great  State  of  Western  Australia,  without  Com¬ 
monwealth  assistance? — Independently  of  all  Commonwealth  interference? 

Yes? — I  do. 

By  SIR  HAL  COLEBATCH:  You  mean,  if  you  are  free  from  the  dis¬ 
abilities  imposed  by  Commonwealth  legislation? — Yes,  by  sweeping  away 
disabilities  as  well  as  grants,  tariffs  as  well  as  gifts. 

By  Mr.  BOWDEN :  You  have  1,000,000  square  miles  of  territoiy,  and 
400,000  people  to  develop  it? — Yes,  but  87  per  cent,  of  those  people  are 
within  an  area  from  a  little  noiih  of  Geraldton  to  about  Esperance. 

And  any  development  which  has  beeti  made  lately  has  been  in  that  same 
area? — But  it  is  time  all  round  Australia  that  the  tendency  is  to  concen¬ 
trate  upon  the  better-Avatered  areas.  We  have  made  our  exploration  of 
Australia;  and  we  have  tried  out  tlie  inner  areas;  and.  on  the  Avhole,  the 
population  in  every  part  of  Australia  tends  to  con(*entrate  into  the  hetter- 
Avatei*ed  areas,  and  to  make  a  more  intensive  development  there.  But  I 
think  Western  AustraIia^s  I'ecord  as  regards  pastoral  development  in  the 
last  twenty  years  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  any  State.  That  is  to 
say,  there  has  been  more  new  pastoral  development;  there  has  been  a 
greater  proportionate  increase  in  our  wo<a1  and  sheep  yield  than  anywhere 
else  in  Australia . 

Then  you  have  no  disabilities  as  compared  with  New  Zealand? — We 
have  a  disability  in  our  trade  with  Eastern  Australia.  Being  inside  the 
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Federation  puts  us  at  a  disadvant4Jg^e  in  comparison  with  New  Zealand. 
I  do  not  say  that  we  are  in  competition  with  New  Zealand. 

You  would  be  at  a  disi^dvantage  if  there  were  any  competition? — But 
why  w’ait  until  there  is  competition  between  us  before  givinja:  us  equall 
treatment.  Take  the  case  of  bay.  It  is  just  conceivable  that  New  Zealand 
may  be  able  to  sell  hay  to  New  South  Wales  during  this  smmner  and  she  can 
ship  hay  to  New’  South  Wales  by  any  vessel  which  comes  along:  but  we,  if  I 
understand  the  position  aright,  must  either  send  the  hay  over  the  trans¬ 
continental  railway  or  on  the  intei-state  shipping  companies’  vessels.  .  .  . 


(2) 

]^[ONDAY,  Pth  MARCH,  1925. 

A.  T.  CHANDLER,  Iveader  Writer  for  the  '^Sunday  Times,”  sworn  andi 

examined. 

Defence,  which  is  really  self-preservation,  is  a  ghastly  joke  so  far 
as  Westeni  Australia  is  concerned.  There  are  no  iniliUry  aeroplanes  in 
the  West,  all  being  concentrated  around  Melbourne  and  Sydney.  We  have 
no  mine-laying  eoi-ps,  no  submarines.  The  wdiole  of  the  western  half  of 
the  Australian  coastline  is  absolutely  undefended;  from  Adelaide  to  Albany, 
from  Albany  to  Fremantle,  from  Fremantle  to  Broome,  from  Broome  to 
Darwin,  and  from  Darwdn  to  Thui'sday  Island  there  is  not  a  single  unit 
of  effective  coastal  defence.  An  enemy  could  land  an  anny  anywdiere  be¬ 
tween  Fremantle  and  Darwin,  without  opposition.  An  enemy  cruiser  could 
suddenly  appear  off  Fremantle,  send  up  Moth  ’planes  and  drop  poison  gas 
bombs  and  explosive  bombs  on  Perth,  loot  the  metropolis  and  be  off  before 
the  air  squadrons  around  Melbourne  and  Sydney  could  get  so  far  as  Port 
Augusta.  Federation  was  chiefly  established  to  defend  Australia — Wes¬ 
tern  Australia  included — and  to  have  free  trade  betw’een  all  the  States. 
It  has  failed  in  both  respects.  We  are  undefended — abandoned  to  the 
first  predatory  power  that  chooses  to  poison  us  and  plunder  us.  During 
the  war  the  western  half  of  Australia  from  Albany  to  Darwin  wms  de¬ 
fended  by  the  Japanese  Navy,  which  also  policed  the  Indian  Ocean  after 
Ihe  smashing  of  the  Emden  at  Cocos  Island.  .  .  . 

Whether  the  powers  of  the  Cominomvealth  arc  increased  or  not,  the 
only  remedy  for  Western  Australia  is  secession — that  is,  to  resig^n  from  a 
partnership  that  is  all  one-side<l.  At  present  w’e  are  a  tribute  State  and 
nothing  else,  and  the  drain  upon  our  resources  i.s  too  great  a  tribute  to 
pay  for  a  defunct  sentiment.  The  idea  of  Federation  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  venality  and  rapacity  engendered  under  a  policy  of  predatory  protec¬ 
tion,  and  as  we  have  no  chance  wdtli  the  existing  Constitution,  and  would 
have  worse  treatment  under  unification,  w^e  must  regain  our  lost  freedom.  It 
is  beyond  reason  to  expect  a  people  wdio  are  being  exploited,  economically 
and  financially,  will  submit  Avithout  making  an  effort  to  escape.  Not  one 
of  the  EavStem  States  would  suffer  the  disabilities  that  liampor  this  State 
Avithout  seeking  emancipation.  We,  therefore,  ask  them  to  vicAV  oiir  posi¬ 
tion  fairly  and  from  the  Western  aspect  ,  .  .  Moreover,  our  problems  are 
quite  different  from  those  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  demand  a  solution  on 
the  spot  by  the  people  of  the  State.  We  have  the  right  to  shape  our  destiny 
without  the  domination  of  a  distant  pow'or. 
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1,337 

3,492 

1,859 

1,191 

3,050 

2,283 

692 

2,975 

75 

1,002 

1,957 

2,959 

91 

76-7 

23-3 

33-8 

66-2 

87-31 

2-4 

2-9 

Kalgoorlie... 

Kanowna  ... 

1,067 

1,444 

3.411 

1,770 

1,327 

3,097 

1,210 

1,769 

2,979 

118 

1,693 

1,259 

2,952 

145 

40-6 

59-4 

57-4 

42-6 

90-80 

3-8 

4-7 

1,473 

587 

2,060 

1,164 

471 

1,035 

898 

687 

1„585 

50 

745 

830 

1,575 

60 

56-6 

43-4 

47-3 

52-7 

79-32 

3-0 

8-7 

Katannlnm 

3,018 

2,251 

5,269 

2,780 

2,127 

4,913 

3,455 

1,211 

4,666 

247 

1,661 

2,956 

4,617 

296 

74-0 

260 

35-9 

64-1 

93-22 

5-0 

6-0 

KImlierley 

091 

222 

913 

506 

196 

702 

303 

376 

679 

23 

433 

249 

682 

•20 

44-6 

55-4 

63-5 

36-5 

76-87 

3-2 

2-8 

Leedervllle 

4,2:56 

4,830 

9,066 

4,073 

4,548 

8,021 

5,225 

3,102 

8,327 

294 

3,6<i6 

4,500 

8,166 

4,55 

62-7 

37-3 

44-9 

55-1 

95-09 

3-4 

5-2 

.Maylands  ... 

3,284 

3,820 

7,104 

3,070 

3,507 

0,577 

3,870 

2,:378 

0,248 

329 

2,928 

3,282 

6,210 

367 

61-9 

381 

47-1 

.52-9 

92-58 

5-0 

5-6 

Middle  .Swan 

4,103 

3,800 

7,903 

3,785 

3,442 

7,227 

4,587 

2,:305 

6,892 

335 

2,907 

3,918 

6.825 

402 

66-5 

33-5 

42-6 

57-4 

91-44 

4-6 

5-5 

Mt.  Hawthorn  . 

2,873 

3,218 

0,091 

2,741 

3,062 

5,803 

3,712 

1,804 

5,606 

197 

2,379 

3,174 

*250 

66-2 

33*8 

42-8 

57-2 

95-27 

3-4 

4-3 

Mt.  Magnet 

1,655 

065 

2,320 

1,200 

540 

1,740 

903 

783 

1,686 

60 

814 

862 

1,676 

70 

53-6 

46-4 

48-3 

51-7 

75-25 

3-4 

4-0 

Mt.  Marshall  . 

2,726 

1,062 

4,388 

2,405 

1,480 

;j,885 

;l,14l 

605 

3,8(Mi 

79 

1,120 

2,642 

3,762 

123 

82-5 

17-5 

29-8 

70-2 

88-53 

2-0 

3-1 

Murchison... 

1,889 

064 

2,553 

1,351 

497 

1,848 

844 

931 

1,775 

73 

1,033 

732 

1,765 

83 

47-5 

52  •  5 

58-5 

41-6 

72-38 

3-9 

4-5 

Mu  rray-Welii  ir^toii 

2,375 

1,764 

4,139 

2,149 

1,015 

3,764 

2,744 

909 

3,653 

111 

1,273 

2,328 

3,001 

163 

75-1 

24-9 

35-3 

64-7 

90-95 

2-9 

4-3 

Nedlands  ... 

4,169 

4,297 

8,466 

3,877 

3,901 

7,838 

4,6tl5 

2,902 

7,.567 

271 

:3,:344 

4,146 

7,490 

348 

61-7 

38-3 

44*6 

55-4 

92-58 

3-4 

4-4 

Nelson 

2,049 

2,438 

5,:587 

2,822 

2,o:io 

4,852 

3,332 

1,307 

4,6:i9 

213 

1,841 

2,758 

4, .599 

•253 

71-8 

28-2 

40-0 

60-0 

90-07 

4-4 

5-2 

Northani  ... 

2,420 

2,120 

4,546 

2,329 

2,040 

4,:i69 

2,777 

1,413 

4,190 

179 

1,877 

2,281 

4,158 

211 

66-2 

33-8 

45-1 

54-9 

96-10 

4-0 

4-8 

Perth  . 

3,724 

3,619 

7,;343 

3,319 

3,3:i9 

0,058 

4,052 

2,:334 

6,386 

272 

2,848 

3,478 

6,326 

332 

63-4 

36-6 

45-0 

55-0 

90-67 

4-0 

4-9 

i*erth,  ICast  ... 

3,480 

3,903 

7,383 

3,168 

3,418 

0,580 

4,021 

2,202 

6,283 

303 

2,751 

3,476 

6,227 

:559 

64-0 

:160 

44-2 

55-8 

89-20 

4-6 

5-4 

Perth.  North  . 

2,550 

3,:i6l 

5,911 

2,439 

3,102 

5,.541 

3,346 

1,986 

5,332 

209 

2,352 

2,939 

5,291 

250 

62-7 

37-3 

44.4 

55  •  6 

93-74 

3-7 

4-5 

Perth,  West 

2,923 

3,773 

0,696 

2,673 

3,486 

0,159 

3,793 

2,175 

5,968 

191 

2,727 

3,167 

5,894 

205 

63-5 

36-5 

46-3 

53-7 

91-98 

3-1 

4-3 

IMlbara  . 

440 

109 

549 

373 

98 

471 

268 

189 

457 

14 

222 

230 

452 

19 

58-6 

41-4 

49-1 

50-9 

85-80 

2-9 

4-0 

Pinjtelly  ... 

2,389 

1,621 

4,010 

2,240 

1,250 

3,496 

2,074 

753 

3,427 

69 

1,094 

2,304 

3,398 

98 

78-0 

•22-0 

32-2 

67-8 

87-18 

1-9 

2-8 

Roebourne 

442 

144 

586 

356 

149 

505 

300 

176 

482 

23 

218 

269 

487 

18 

63*5 

36-5 

44-8 

55-2 

86-18 

4-5 

3-5 

Sublaco 

3,237 

4,038 

7,275 

3,014 

3,810 

0,824 

3,970 

2,477 

6,453 

371 

2,930 

3,437 

6,307 

457 

61-6 

38-4 

46*0 

54*0 

93-80 

5-4 

6-7 

Sussex 

2,237 

1,805 

4,042 

2,i:i6 

1,717 

3.853 

3,0.30 

653 

3,083 

170 

1,114 

2,5*28 

3,642 

211 

82*2 

17-8 

30-6 

69-4 

95-32 

4-4 

5-5 

Swan  ...  ...  ••• 

2,413 

2,:319 

4,702 

2,254 

2,206 

4,400 

3,032 

1,300 

4,:i;i8 

122 

1,741 

2,540 

4,284 

176 

70-0 

:«)-0 

40*7 

59-3 

93-65 

2-7 

3-9 

Toodyay  ... 

1,869 

1,533 

3,4tl2 

1.718 

1,395 

3,1 13 

2,240 

780 

3,020 

93 

1,032 

1,058 

2,990 

123 

74 -t 

25*9 

34-5 

65-5 

91-50 

2-9 

3-9 

Victoria  Park 

3,509 

3,955 

7,464 

3,276 

3,730 

7,012 

4,309 

2,385 

0,7.54 

258 

•2,892 

3,768 

6,660 

3,52 

♦V4'6 

,35-4 

43*4 

56-6 

93-94 

8-6 

5-0 

VVafrin  ...  ••• 

2,482 

1,793 

4,275 

2,117 

1,548 

3,005 

2,8(M) 

782 

3,582 

83 

1,151 

2,404 

3,555 

110 

78-1 

21-9 

32-4 

67-6 

85-73 

2-2 

3-0 

Willfarns-NarruKin  ... 

1,841 

1,478 

3,319 

1,006 

1,342 

3,008 

2,251 

082 

2,933 

75 

935 

1,948 

2,883 

125 

76-7 

•23-3 

32-4 

67-6 

90-03 

2-4 

4-1 

YilfEarn-Coolgardio  ... 

2,2:59 

1,048 

3,287 

1,998 

999 

2,1)97 

1,7:19 

1,127 

2,806 

131 

1,332 

1,523 

2,855 

142 

JW)-7 

.39-3 

46-7 

53*3 

91  •  18 

4-3 

4-7 

York  . 

1,717 

1,309 

3,026 

1,575 

1,214 

2,789 

2,191 

520 

2,711 

78 

821 

1.870 

2,691 

98 

80-8 

19*2 

30-5 

69-5 

92-16 

2-8 

3-5 

Total  . 

124,780 

112,418 

237,198 

114,247 

103,033 

1  217,280 

138,653 

70,700 

209,359 

7,921 

88,275 

119,031 

207,306 

9,974 

66-23 

33-77 

42-09 

57-91 

91-60 

3-6 

4-5 

i 
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DIVISION  FOUR— THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF 

SECESSION. 

Chapter  21 — The  Basis  of  Western  Australia's  Withdrawal  from 
Federation. 

Chapter  22 — The  Defence  Consequences  of  Secession. 

Chapter  23 — The  Economic  Consequences  of  Secession, 

Chapter  24 — Thei  Financial  Consequences  of  Secession. 

Chapter  25 — The  Empire  Outlook — Empire  Settlement  and  Recipro¬ 
cal  Trade  within  the  Empire. 

Chapter  20 — Summary  and  Conclusion. 


C 1 1 A 1  h:  H  21  —  r  UK  A  S I S  OF  W  EST  ERN 
AUSTHAI.IA’S  WITHDRAWAL  FROM 
FFDFRATIOX. 

632.  Division  Throe  having  set  forth  the  main  grounds  which 
make  it  imperative  for  Western  Australia  to  withdraw  from 
the  Commonwealth  this,  the  fourth  and  final,  division  of  this 
Case  deals  with  the  consequences  of  Secession.  In  order  to 
gain  a  due  appreciation  of  the  consequences  of  withdi-awal 
it  is  first  necessary  to  understand  the  general  basis  upon 
which  such  withdrawal  is  to  be  effected. 

Back  to  Pre-Federal  Autonomy. 

633.  A  consideration  of  the  question  may  be  conveniently 
approached  by  emphasising  that  constitutionally,  Secession, 
as  the  people  desire  that  it  should  be  brought  about,  implies 
nothing  more  than  that  Western  Australia  should  withdraw 
from  the  Australian  Fedei'ation  and  carry  on  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  self-governing  community  in  the  British  Empire. 
It  does  not  involve  the  creation  of  a  new  Constitution  foi- 
Western  Australia— the  present  Constitution  (originally 
granted  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1890)  will  suffice.  It 
does  not  require  the  creation  of  a  new  Parliament  for  West¬ 
ern  Australia — the  existing  State  Parliament  will  remain.  It 
does  not  require  an  establishment  of  Courts  of  .Tustice  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Western  Australia  is  already  in  existence ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  departments  of  gov- 
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eminent  in  respect  of  whicli  Western  Australia  would  resume 
unfettered  control.  The  only  difference — the  outstanding  dif¬ 
ference — will  be  that  whereas  all  these  instruments  of  admin¬ 
istrative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  have  been  permitted 
but  a  restricted  field  for  their  operation  since  Federation, 
Secession  will  enable  a  full  and  complete  and  more  beneficial 
discharge  of  their  various  functions.  If  not  immediately,  then 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  people  of  Western  Australia  hoiie 
to  attain  the  distinction  of  Dominion  Status — a  distinction 
which  very  possibly  would  have  already  been  theirs  had 
AVestern  Australia  not  entered  Federation  but  had  continued 
as  a  separate  entity  like  New  Zealand.  It  has,  however,  been 
made  perfectly  clear  in  Chapter  12  of  this  Case  that  the 
driving  force  for  Secession  arises  primarih'  from  economic 
factors — from  a  desire  to  be  free  from  Australia’s  policy  of 
economic  isolation,  so  as  to  adopt  a  fiscal  policy  which  will 
at  once  benefit  Western  Australia  and  promote  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Empire  trade.  “The  crimson  thread  of  kinship  mns 
through  us  all’’;  but  who  will  deny  that  “the  Empire  finds 
its  common  weal  in  its  economic  character.” 


An  Honourable  and  Friendly  Withdrawal. 

634.  The  people  of  Westerji  Australia  desire  nothing  but  an 
honourable  withdrawal  from  Federation.  They  are  prepared 
to  assume  full  responsibility  for  their  just  share  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  public  debt.  They  earnestly  desire  that  Secession 
might  be  accomplished  in  the  most  friendly  spirit,  with  the 
utmost  goodwill,  and  without  leaving  any  trace  of  bitterness 
or  resentment  behind  it.  There  is,  of  course,  no  suggestion 
that  the  attitude  of  A\  estern  Australians  towards  their  fellow 
Australians  in  Eastern  Australia  Avill  l)e  that  of  “enemies 
in  war,  in  peace  friends.”  The  withdrawal  of  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  does  not  involve  the  severance  of  a  race.  The  people 
of  A\  estern  Australia  were  good  Australians  before  Federa¬ 
tion.  1  hey  have  been  goo<l  Australians  in  Federation.  They 
will  be  good  Australians  after  having  withdrawn  from  Fed¬ 
eration.  All  true  Australians  whether  in  the  East  or  in  the 
A\  est — whether  in  the  Commonwealth  or  not — will  still  re¬ 
main  [British  citizens  enjoying  the  manifold  advantages  and 
benefits,  and  assuming  all  the  duties  and  obligations  which 
British  eitizensliii)  confers  and  imposes.  Tlie  r)eople  of  West¬ 
ern  Australia  will  still  be  loyal  subjects  of  the  King,  living 
in  amity  with  their  neighbours,  and  \  ying  with  them  in  their 
loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  their  attaclunent  to  the  Empire. 
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A  Necessary  Reorganisation  of  Australian  Polity. 

635.  Secession  must  be  regarded  as  a  necessary,  desirable, 
and  inevitable  reorganisation  of  Australian  polity.  Dis¬ 
loyalty,  and  all  such  similar  terms,  have  no  more  application 
to  Western  Australia’s  withdrawal  from  Federation  than  to 
the  event  by  which  AVestern  Australia,  or  for  that  matter, 
any  other  State,  was  first  granted  liJesponsible  Government. 
It  is  this  very  principle  of  self-government  to  which  the 
British  Empire  owes  “its  unexampled  capacity  for  world 
functional  organisation.” 

636.  “Autonomy,”  declared  Gladstone,  in  the  Commons  on 
the  10th  May,  1886,  “is  a  name  Avell  known  to  European  law 
and  practice  as  importing,  under  historical  signification  .suffi¬ 
ciently  definite  for  every  practical  purpose,  the  management 
and  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  territory  to  which  the  word 
is  applied,  and  as  being  perfectly  compatible  with  the  full 
maintenance  of  Imperial  unity.”  If,  therefore,  Secession 
which  means  a  return  to  the  autonomous  conditions  enjoyed 
by  the  people  of  W  estern  Australia  under  the  British  flag  dur- 
ijig  tlie  ten  years  prior  to  Federation  is  compatible  with 
Imperial  unity,  as  the  people  of  this  State  are  determined  to 
demonsti'ate,  surely  Secession  is  even  more  compatible  with 
Australian  unity.  “AVhat  was  the  ciy,”  inquired  Gladstone 
]>ursuing  his  discourse,  “of  those  who  resisted  the  concession 
of  autonomy  to  Canada?  It  was  the  cry  ....  of  the  unity  of 
the  Empire.”  In  like  manner  the  cry  of  those  who  resisted 
Secession  was  the  cry  of  the  unity  of  Australia;  but  surely 
a  (central  government  at  Canberra  having  complete  or  partial 
control  of  the  whole  of  the  vast  continent  of  Australia  is  no 
more  essential  to  the  unity  of  Australia  than  a  single  gov¬ 
ernment  at  I^ondon  in  control  of  the  whole  Empire,  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 

The  Evolution  of  Constitutional  Relations  within  the 

Empire. 

637.  The  withdrawal  of  Western  Australia  from  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  must  be  regarded  as  another  phase  in  the  continual 
development  of  the  political  system  of  the  Empire — a  system 
which  is  sufficiently  elastic  to  enable  a  unit  of  the  Empire  to 
revert  from  the  status  of  a  self-governing  Dominion  to  that 
of  a  Crown  Colony.  W^estern  Australia  is  in  difficiilties  largely 
through  Federation:  but  the  people  of  this  State  have  no 
desire  to  solve  their  difficulties  by  renouncing  their  rights  and 
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losing  their  individuality  and  allowing  the  State  to  be 
absorbed  as  Commonwealth  Territory.  Their  troubles  are 
not  insuperable  and  the  people  of  Western  Australiti  tirinly 
believe  that  if  they  are  given  freedom  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation  all  their  disabilities  could  be  faced  with  confidence 
and  vigour. 

A  Change-over  Without  Disorganisation. 

638.  There  is  no  valid  reason  whatever  why,  in  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  AN'estem  Australia  from  the  Commonwealth,  the 
change-over  in  political  control  should  not  be  accomplished 
without  any  noticeable  disorganisation  even  in  the  matter  of 
currency  or  even  in  departments  such  as  Post  and  Telegra|)hs. 
The  actual  financial  settlement  as  between  the  Western  Aus¬ 
tralian  government  and  the  Commonwealth  govenirneut — 
a  question  which,  along  with  other  financial  considerations,  is 
discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  24  of  this  Case  would  be  a 
mere  matter  of  acconntaucy;  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that 
any  um^xpected  or  unforseeu  emergency  which  might  arise 
could  and  would  be  overcome  by  the  united  endeavours  of  the 
respective  ])arties. 


Protection  of  Bondholders’  Security. 

639.  4’he  holders  (.f  Commonwealth  Covernment  Bonds  or  of 
Western  Australian  Government  Bonds  may,  not  unnaturally, 
inquire  whethei'  Secession  might  prejudicially  affect  the 
securities  which  they  hold.  The  reph'  to  any  such  inquiry  is 
definitely  and  emphatically,  “No.”  Considering  the  matter 
first  from  a  purely  legal  aspect  it  is  smlieient  to  say  that 
so  far  as  Western  Australian  Bonds  or  Stocks  are  concerned 
— and  some  £34,000,000  have  been  floated  on  the  London 
market  alone — such  Bonds  or  Stocks  were  issued  entirely 
upon  the  security  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  of  West¬ 
ern  Australia.  It  is  clear  therefore,  that  notwithstanding 
Western  Australia’s  withdrawal  from  the  Commonwealth,  the 
legal  security  of  the  holders  of  Western  Australian  Bonds, 
etc.,  will  be  precisidy  the  same  as  at  the  time  Avhen  stock  bonds 
were  issued. 

640  Concerning  Bonds  and  Stocks  issued  or  guaranteed  by 
the  Commonwealth,  the  contractual  relations  between  the 
bondholders  and  the  Commonwealth  will  I'emain  unimpaired. 
Such  bonds,  etc.,  ■wdll  continue  to  constitute  a  charge  upon 
the  Consolidated  Revenue  of  the  Commonwealth.  As  between 
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the  two  governments,  however,  the  State  government  will 
have  to  assume  responsibility  to  the  Commonwealth  govern¬ 
ment  tor  the  service  of  an  agreed  portion  of  the  Cominon- 
Avealth  debt;  and  certain  farther  aspects  of  this  matter  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  24  above-mentioned. 

641.  A  moment’s  reflection  upon  the  practical  aspects  of  the 
question  will  serve  to  emphasise  how,  far  from  weakening  the 
security  of  the  bondholders — Commonwealth  or  State — the 
Secession  of  Western  Australia  will  really  strengthen  and 
enhance  the  security  of  such  bonds.  The  people  of  Western 
Australia  are  at  present  required  to  provide  sufficient  funds 
to  meet  the  whole  of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  of  the 
State ;  and  also  to  contribute  their  quota  towards  the  interest 
of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Commonwealth  Government.  The 
heavy  burden  of  this  liability  may  be  readilj"  appreciated 
when  it  is  explained  that,  quite  apart  from  the  quota  due  in 
respect  of  the  Commonwealth  debt,  no  less  than  45  per  cent, 
of  the  total  revenue  of  the  Western  Australian  Government 
for  the  year  1932-33  was  absorbed  in  the  payment  of  interest 
on  the  public  debt  of  the  State.  Default  is  repugnant  to  the 
mind  of  the  people  of  Western  Australia  and  foreign  to  their 
character.  If,  however,  the  existing  circumstances  are  to  con¬ 
tinue,  it  requires  no  special  brilliance  to  perceive  that  sheer 
stress  of  circumstances  may  prevent  Western  Australia  from 
fulfilling  her  obligations. 

642  It  must  be  equally  evident,  and  particularly  from  what 
is  set  forth  in  Chapters  12  and  24  of  this  Case,  that  free  from 
the  entanglements  of  Federation,  the  people  of  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  would  be  in  a  much  better  position  to  discharge  their 
obligations  to  the  holders  of  State  Bonds,  and  much  more 
able  as  citizens  of  Western  Australia,  to  meet  that  share  of 
the  service  of  the  Commonwealth  debt  for  which  they  are  to¬ 
day  liable  as  Commonwealth  citizens. 
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APPENDIX  No.  61. 

PROVISIONS  SUGGE8TKL)  FOR  INCLUSION  IN  Till:  DESIRED 
LEGISLATION  BY  THE  DIPEKIAL  PARLIAMENT  TO  EFFEC¬ 
TUATE  THE  WITHDRAWAL  OF  WESTERN  AFSTRAI.IA  FROM 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

1.  On  and  after  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  l^roelaination — 

(a)  M  estern  Australia  shall  cease  to  be  a  State  of  the  (\)mnioiiwealth 
of  Australia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Constitution  Act,  .1000, 
and  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  made  thereunder,  shall,  subject  to  the 
Act,  cease  to  apply  or  have  any  effect  in  any  part  of  Western  Australia,  and 
the  Western  Australian  Constitution  Act,  1889,  and  its  amendments  shall 
thereafter  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  and  free  from  any  limitations 
hitherto  imposed  in  any  manner  whatsoever  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  Constitution  Act,  1900. 

(b)  The  members  serving:  in  the  Commonwealth  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  for  any  constituency  in  Western  Australia,  and  the  vSenators  of  West¬ 
ern  Australia  in  the  Commonwealth  Senate  shall  cease  to  be  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  Senators  (as  the  case  may  be) :  and  no 
writ  shall  be  issued  thereafter  for  the  election  of  a  member  to  serve  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  constituency  in  ^Vestern  Australia  or  for 
the  election  of  a  Senator  for  Western  Australia  in  the  Senate. 

(c)  W  estern  Australia  shall  have  the  same  constitutional  status  in  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Australia,  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  the  Union  of  South 
/i  frica,  the  Irish  I  ree  State,  and  shall  be  styled  and  known  ns  the  Dominion 
of  Western  Australia. 

2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  relationship  between  the 
Dominion  of  Western  Australia  and  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  Govern¬ 
ment  and  otherwise  shall  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tr;.Iia;  and  the  law,  practice  and  constitutional  usage  governing  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  Crown  or  the  representatives  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Parliament  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  shall  govern  the  like 
relationship  to  the  Dominion  of  AVestern  Australia. 

3.  The  representative  of  the  Crown  in  Western  Australia  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  in  like  manner  as  the  Governor-General  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Austialia,  and  in  accordance  with  the  practice  obser\'e<l  in  the  making  of 
such  appointments. 

4.  (i.)  Ihe  Dominion  of  W  e.stern  Australia  shall  assume  liability  for 
the  service  of  the  Public  Debt  ot  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  as  exist- 
ing  at  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  Act  and  for  the  payment  of 
\\  ai  and  other  Pensions  as  existing  on  that  date  in  such  proportion  as  may 
be  lair  and  equitable,  having  regard  to  any  just  claims  on  the  part  of 
Western  Australia  by  way  of  a  set-off  or  counter-claim. 

(ii.)  The  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund,  if  any,  upon  the  portion  of  the 
Public  Debt  to  be  so  taken  over  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  by 
the  Dominion  of  Western  Australia  shall  be  a  reserved  charge  payable  to 
the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  by  the  Government  of 
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the  Dominion  oi  ^\esterll  Australia;  provided  alwaj’s  that  this  provision 
shall  not  in  any  way  j)rejudic*e  or  affect  the  security  of  any  stock  or  bonds 
which  may  have  been  issued  by  the  Government  of  the  Comnlonwealth  oc 
Australia  before  the  withdrawal  of  Western  Australia  from  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

o.  In  default  ot  agreement  between  the  Dominion  of  AVestern  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  as  to  the  amount  of  the  sums 
mentioned  in  the  last  preceding  provision,  or  upon  any  other  matter  what¬ 
soever  arising  out  of  or  in  connection  with  the  withdrawal  of  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the  question  or  questions  shall 
be  determined  by  the  arbitration  of  one  or  more  independent  persons,  being 
citizens  of  the  British  Empire,  and  in  the  case  of  any  such  arbitration,  jus¬ 
tice  and  equity  shall  be  the  sole  principle  which  shall  dominate  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  such  arbitration. 

C.  Subject  to  the  Act  and  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  not  incon¬ 
sistent  therewith,  the  Commonwealth  laws  in  force  in  Western  Australia  as 
at  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  Act  shall  continue  to  be  of  full 
force  and  effect  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dominion  of  AVestern  Australia  until 
the  same  or  any  of  them  shall  have  been  repealed  or  amended  by  enactment 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Dominion  of  Western  Australia. 

7.  As  respects  departmental  property,  assets,  rights,  and  liabilities, 
and  to  the  extent  to  which  functions  of  any  Department  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Australia  become  functions  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion 
of  Western  Australia,  the  Government  of  that  Dominion  shall  be  regarded 
as  the  successors  of  the  Commonwealth  Go\  eminent. 

8.  The  transfer  of  the  administration  uf  any  Public  Service  shall  be 
made  as  from  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  Act,  or  may  be  deferred 
to  such  later  date  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Government  of  the 
Dominion  of  AA^estern  Australia  and  the  Government  of  the  CommoiiAvealth 
of  Australia,  and  ratified  by  their  respective  Parliaments;  and  such  of  the 
permanent  olTicers  ordinarily  engaged  in  the  administration  of  those  ser¬ 
vices  on  the  date  of  transfer  shall  be  transferred  to,  and  become  officers  of, 
the  Dominion  of  AA^'estern  Australia. 

1).  Subject  to  the  Act,  every  permanent  oflicer  of  the  Commonwealth 
Government  ordinarily  employed  in  AA^estern  Australia  at  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  Act  shall,  on  that  date,  be  transferred  to,  and  become 
an  officer  of,  the  Dominion  of  AVesterii  Australia,  and  shall  hold  office  by  a 
tenure  corresponding  to  his  previous  tenure. 

10.  The  Govei'ument  of  the  Dominion  of  AVestevn  Australia  shall  pay 
fair  compensation  to  officials  and  other  public  servants  referred  to  in  the 
next  preceding  pi’ovision  who  are  discharged  by  it  or  who  retire  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  change  of  Government. 

I  I.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Department  of  the  AA'estern  .Australian 
Government  to  make  arrangements  with  any  Alinister  of  the  Commonwealth 
Government  whereunder  any  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Alinister  may 
be  exercised  and  performed  on  his  behalf  hy  officers  of  tliat  Department, 
or  whereunder  any  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  that  Department  may  be 
exereised  and  performed  on  I)elialf  of  that  Department  by  oflieers  of  the 
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Minister  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed:  Provided  that  no 
such  arrangements  shall  diminish  in  any  respect  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  by  which  the  arrangement  is  made:  Provided  further  that  any 
such  agreement  shall  be  subject  to  ratification  by  the  respective  Parlia¬ 
ments. 

12.  .In  the  event  of  a  bank  or  savings  bank  being  established  in  the 
Dominion  of  Western  Australia  by  the  Government  of  that  Dc)minion  and 
arrangements  being  made  for  the  transfer  to  the  bank  or  savings  bank  of 
the  Dominion  of  Western  Australia  of  the  deposits  in  the  CommonAvealth 
Bank  of  Australia  or  the  Commonwealth  Savings  Bank  of  depositors  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  Dominion  of  AVestern  Australia,  it  shall  be  laAvful  for  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia  or  of  the  Common- 
Avealth  Savings  Bank  and  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  to  transfer  to 
such  authority  as  may  be  provided  by  legislation  of  the  Dominion  of  West¬ 
ern  Australia  such  apportioned  part  of  the  assets  held  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia  as  may  be  determined  by  agreement 
between  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  AVestern  Australia  and  the 
Gov’emment  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  to  ])e  properly  attributable 
to  the  deposits  so  transferred;  provided  that  such  agreement  is  ratified  by 
their  respective  Parliaments. 

Provided  further  that  nothing  in  oi*  done  under  this  provision  shall 
affect  the  rights  under  the  Commonwealth  Bank  Acts  of  any  depositor  in 
the  Commonwealth  Bank  or  in  the  Commonwealth  Savings  Bank,  without 
the  consent  of  the  depositor. 

13.  The  Govenimcnt  of  the  Dominion  of  AA^estern  Australia  may  make 
agreements  with  the  Commonwealth  Government  and  the  Bidtish  Govern¬ 
ment  or  either  of  them,  Avith  respect  to  any  matter  arising  out  of  or  touch¬ 
ing  upon  the  AA’ithdraAval  of  Western  Australia  from  the  Commonwealth, 
or  in  respect  of  any  matter  concerning  Avhich  it  may  be  expedient  that  an 
agreement  should  be  made;  and  every  such  agreement,  if  ratified  by  the 
respectiA'e  Parliaments,  shall,  subject  to  revocation  or  alteration  by  a  sub¬ 
sequent  agreement,  haA’e  effect  as  if  it  Avere  included  amongst  the  provisions 
of  the  Act. 

14.  Until  an  arrangement  has  been  made  between  the  British  and 
AA  estern  Australian  Governments  Avhereby  the  Dominion  of  AA'estern  Aus¬ 
tralia  undertakes  her  oavu  coastal  defence,  tlie  defence  by  sea  of  the 
Dominion  of  AA  estem  Australia  shall  be  undertaken  by  His  Majesty’s  Im¬ 
perial  Forces,  and  toAvards  the  expenditure  in  respect  of  such  service,  the 
Dominion  of  AA^'estern  Australia  shall  make  a  just  and  equitable  contribu¬ 
tion  :  ProA’ided  that  nothing  in  this  proA’ision  contained  shall  preclude  an 
agreement  betAveen  the  Commonwealth  and  AA^estern  Australian  Govern¬ 
ments  concerning  the  defence  by  sea  of  the  Dominion  of  AA'^estern  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

15.  (i.)  The  Avithdrawal  of  Western  Australia  from  the  ComnioiiAvealth 
of  Australia  .shall  not  affect  any  liability  to  pay  any  taxes  or  duty  payable 
under  any  laAvs  of  the  CommouAvealth  in  respect  of  the  current  financial 
year,  or  any  preceding  financial  year,  or  in  respect  of  any  period  ending 
on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  current  financial  year,  or  payable  on  any 
occasion  happening  vdthin  the  current  or  any  preceding  financial  year,  or 
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the  amount  oi‘  such  liability,  and  all  such  taxes  and  duties  as  atoresaid  and 
arrears  thereof  shall  continue  to  be  assessed,  levied  and  collected,  and  all 
payments  and  allowances  of  such  taxes  and  duties  shall  continue  to  be  made 
in  like  manner  in  all  respects  as  immediately  before  the  withdrawal  of 
Western  Australia  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  subject  to  the  like 
adjustments  of  the  proceeds  collected  as  were  theretofor  applicable;  and 
for  that  purpose  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Western  Australia 
shall  have  the  like  power  and  be  subject  to  the  like  liabilities  as  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Government. 

(ii.)  For  the  purpose  of  this  provision  the  expression  ‘^financial  year^’ 
means,  in  respect  of  income  tax  (including  super  tax),  the  year  of  assess¬ 
ment,  and  as  respects  other  taxes  and  duties  the  year  ending  on  the  30th 
day  of  June. 

16.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  to  make  laws  containing  provision  with  resj>ect  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Debt  and  the  Government  Securities  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  that  the  management  thereof  shall  not,  except  to  such  ex¬ 
tent  as  may  be  authorised  by  such  legislation,  be  transacted  within  the 
Dominion  of  Western  Australia;  or  to  enable  an  agi*eement  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Dominion  of  Western  Australia  for  the  business  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Bank  in  relation  thereto  to  be  partly  transacted  at  an  office  of 
any  Bank  now*  or  hereafter  carrying  on  or  formed  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  banking  in  the  Dominion  of  We.stern  Australia,  and  in  the  latter  case  to 
appl}’  in  respect  of  any  securities  inscribed  or  registered  in  the  books  and 
registers  kept  at  such  office,  the  provisions  applicable  in  respect  of  securi¬ 
ties  inscribed  or  registered  in  the  books  and  registers  kept  at  the  head  office 
of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  or  its  existing  branch  in  Perth;  and  any  such 
laws  may  contain  supplemental,  consequential  and  incidental  provisions  as 
may  appear  necessary  or  proper  in  the  performance  of  the  law,  and  any 
such  laws  shall,  subject  to  revocation  or  alteration  by  a  subsequent  law, 
have  effect  as  if  enacted  in  the  Act. 

17.  His  Majesty  may,  by  Order  in  Council,  make  such  adaptions  of 
any  enactments  so  far  as  they  relate  to  any  of  His  Majesty  s  Dominions 
other  than  the  Dominion  of  Western  Australia  as  may  appear  to  him  neces¬ 
sary  or  proper  as  a  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  Dominion  of 
Western  Australia. 

18.  Such  other  provisions  as  it  may  be  meet  and  proper  to  enact,  in 
order  to  give  effect  to  the  desire  of  the  people  of  Western  Australia  to 
withdraw’  fi*om  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
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CHAPTER  22.— THE  DEFENCE  CONSEQUENCES 
OF  SECESSION. 

643.  The  State  systems  of  defence  were  taken  over  by  the 
Commonwealth  in  March,  1901,  in  which  month  the  Common¬ 
wealth  assumed  control  of  Defence  matters  under  the  terms 
of  the  Commonwealth  Constitution. 

644.  In  its  bearing  upon  Secession,  the  consequential  ques¬ 
tion  of  Defence  is  a  very  problematical  one;  aiid  a  discussion 
upon  that  question  therefore  can  only  be  reasonable,  in  the 
absence  of  expert  and  professional  advice,  whilst  such  dis¬ 
cussion  is  free  from  dogmatism  on  any  of  tlie  considerations 
which  might  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  scope  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion. 


Dependence  upon  Britain. 

645.  At  the  very  outset,  however,  it  must  be  obserN-yid  that  it 
is  British  diplomacy  and  the  British  Navy  which  have  assured 
to  the  people  of  Australia  their  peaceful  occupation  of  this 
great  and  glorious  country.  Moreover,  the  ^^’Common¬ 
wealth  High  Commissioner,  the  Right  Honourable  S.  M. 
Bruce,  P.C.,  and  the  Commonwealth  Minister  for  Defence, 
‘^’Bir  George  Pearce,  were  only  stressing  the  obvious  when 
they  recently  emphasised  Australia ’.s  dependence  on  Britain 
for  defence. 


Admiral  Henderson’s  Report. 

646.  On  the  1st  iNlarch,  1911,  Admiral  Sir  Reginald  Hender¬ 
son,  K.C.B.,  submitted  a  ^‘^’Report  containing  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  the  Australian  Naval  Forces.  Admiral  Hender¬ 
son’s  investigations  were  conducted  and  his  recommendations 


(1)  In  afldressinR  the  Imperial  College  of  Defonee,  Ixindon,  Mr.  S.  M.  Ilriice 
emphasised  Australia’s  aerial  dependence  on  IJritain. —  Vide  “  Daily  News  ”  22nd 
Xovember,  1933. 

(2)  Sir  Oeorge  Pearce,  Minister  for  Defence  :  “  ....  if  any  part  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  is  attacked  the  attacker  will  have  to  reckon  with  the  whole  of  the  military 
and  naval  power  of  the  Ilritish  Empire  ....  It  has  been  suggested  at  times  that 
our  force  should  be  large  enough  to  maintain  a  watch  over  the  whole  of  our  ex¬ 
tensive  eoa-stline.  I  repeat,  that  this  would  be  unnecessary.  The  points  at  which 
an  enemy  would  have  to  strike  to  obtain  any  decisive  result  can  be  determined 
»ith  reasonable  accuracy.— PtWe  “Daily  News,”  16th  November,  1933. 

(3)  Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Papers,  1911,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  78. 
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were  mnde  at  the  request  of  the  Coniinoiiwealth  government; 
and  in  the  letter  whieli  contained  such  request  it  was  inti¬ 
mated  on  l)ehalf  of  the  (Vunmonwealth  government  that 
“the  main  points  on  which  we  wish  to  have  the  benefit  of 
your  experience  are: — 

“(a)  tJie  best  position  for  the  Central  Naval  Base,  and 
the  works  necessary  to  make  it  effective; 

“(b)  the  positions  for  secondary  bases  for  the  service 
of  a  fleet,  and  what  we  should,  in  your  opinion, 
do  to  make  them  of  best  service  in  any  naval 
operations.  ^  ’ 

647.  Tlie  AdmiraPs  report  includes  the  following  observa¬ 
tions  : — 

Once  the  command  of  the  sea  is  lost  by  the  Empire,  no  local  system 
of  defence,  Naval  or  Military,  could  secure  Australia’s  autonomy,  and  she 
Mould  be  the  prey  of  the  strongest  maritime  poMcr. 

Any  nation  that  threatens  or  attacks  the  sea  power  of  the  Empire 
must  be  an  enemy  of  Australia  and  of  the  whole  Empire. 

“  Unity  of  purpose  in  this  matter  with  regard  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
will  give  gi’eat  strength  to  the  sea  power  of  the  Empire,  and,  too,  unity  of 
control  in  war  of  all  the  Naval  foi'ces  of  the  Empire  is  of  paramount 
imj)ortance. 

The  primary  object  of  an  Australian  Navy,  therefore,  should  be  the 
immediate  support  of  the  rest  of  the  Empire’s  Naval  forces  in  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  I’etain  the  command  of  the  sea. 

The  geographical  position  of  Australia,  its  immense  coast-Hne, 
sparsely  populated  districts,  large  shipping  and  coasting  trade,  and  ovei-sea 
communications,  require  that  the  secondary"  object  should  be  the  proteetior. 
of  ports  and  shipping  from  i^nids  and  incursions  by  hostile  ships  and 
cruisers. 

Field  Marshall  Viscount  Kitchener,  of  Khartoum,  has  w'ell  set  forth 
the  strategic  position  of  Australia  in  his  Memorandum  on  the  Defence  of 
Australia,  in  which  he  says: — 

It  is  an  axiom  held  by  the  British  Government  that  the 
Empire’s  existence  depends  primarily  upon  the  maintenance  of 
adequate*  and  efTicient  Naval  forces.  As  long  as  this  condition  is 
fulfilled,  and  as  long  as  British  superiority  at  sea  is  assured,  then  it 
is  an  accepted  principle  that  no  British  Dominion  can  be  successfullv 
>  and  permanently  conquered  by  an  organised  invasion  from  over-sea  ” 

648.  The  ma|)S  -wliieh  are  furnished  hy  way  of  appendices  to 
Chapter  16  of  this  Case,  serve  to  illustrate  the  distribution 
of  the  population  of  Australia  and  the  distances  between  the 
various  centres. 
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649.  In  his  report  Atlmiral  Ilendcj  son  set  forth  his  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  the  strength  and  nature  of  the  completed 
fleet  to  be  built  up  on  a  22-year  plan;  he  recommended  that 
the  fleet  should  be  divided  into  two  divisions — an  Easterii 
division  and  a  Western  division — each  having  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  ships ;  Sydney  to  be  the  principal  base  of  the  Eastern 
division  and  Fremantle  the  principal  base  of  the  Western 
division.  Discussing  the  anchorage  of  the  AVestern  division 
the  Admiral  rejiorted  that  “Port  AVestern  is  a  very  good 
harboitr,  and  until  ^^’Cockburn  Sound  (Fremantle),  which  is 
far  more  important  from  a  strategical  point  of  view,  is  ready, 
this  port  should  be  utilised  by  the  AA^'estern  division  as  one 
of  its  pi'incipal  anchorages,  and  as  a  place  where  ships 
should  be  able  to  replenish  with  coal  or  oil  fuel.” 

650.  The  Admiral  recommended  that  the  preparatory 
measures,  which  should  be  taken  in  hand  forthwith,  should 
include  the  provision  and  equipment  of  the  necessary  har¬ 
bour  establishments,  naval  bases,  etc.;  and  the  erection  of 
barracks  and  a  Naval  College  at  Sydney  and  barracks  at 
Port  AA  estern — the  naval  barracks  at  Port  AA’estern  to  include 
a  torpedo  school  and  destroyer  base  and  subja.nrine  base  and 
to  be  capable  of  accommodating  a  personnel  of  2,000  ranks 
and  ratings  of  which  a  proposed  complement  of  292  ranks 
and  ratings  should  be  sufficient  to  un<iertake  the  eiitrv  and 
preliminary  training  of  the  personnel  re(|uired  by  the  West¬ 
ern  division  of  the  fleet.  In  Appendix  D  to  his  report 
Admiral  Henderson  sets  forth  liis  opinion  as  to  the  completed 
requirements  of  the  naval  bases  and  sub-bases;  he  deals 
with  Sydney  and  Fremantle  as  primary  fleet  bases,  and  then 
details  the  order  in  which  the  work  at  the  respective  bases 
.should  be  completed.  Concerning  the  AYestern  coast,  his 
i-ecommendations  Avere  as  follows: — 

FinST  STAGE 

FREMANTLE 

(a)  Proceed  with,  and  complete,  the  constnietion  of  the  dock  and  of 
the  repair  shop.s  and  machinery’,  including  sheers,  etc.,  connected  therewith. 

(h)  X^ndertake  thorough  survey  of  Cockburn  Sound  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  land,  and  reserve  nwe.ssajy  land;  dredge  out  channel  so  ns  to  make  the 
ajichorage  suitable  for  a  fleet  of  large,  vessels. 

(c)  iMake  arrangements  for  storage  of  coal,  oil  fuel,  etc. 

(d)  Establish  temporary  Pestroyer  and  Submarine  Bases  in  the  Swan 
River. 

I’?’***'*’"  Cockburn  .‘^oiind  was  one  of  the  principal  grounds 
u^n  which  Captain  Stirling,  in  1828,  urged  the  annexation  of  AVestern  Australia, 
Chapter  8  of  this  Case. 
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PORT  WESTERN 

(a)  Acquire  site  for,  and  build,  Xaval  ])arracks,  including  Torpedo 
School. 

(b)  Survey  land,  and  reserve  portions  required. 

(c)  Obtain  the  recjiiisite  legal  poweis  to  close  parts  of  the  harbour 
for  the  purposes  of  Whitehead  Torpedo  practice  and  adjustment. 

(d)  Establish  the  Destroyer  and  Submarine  Bases. 

SUBSEQUENT  YEARS 

FREMANTLP] 

Development  as  a  Fleet  Primary  Base  to  be  completed. 


PORT  WESTERN 

Provide  works  for  repainng  and  re-adjusting  torpedoes. 


Admiral  Lord  Jellicoe’s  Report. 

651.  In  this  connection  the  following*  paragraphs  are  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  1919  report  by  Lord  Jellicoe: — 

^^)(38)  *^For  convenience  of  mobilisation,  and  to  insure  that  the  person¬ 
nel  of  the  fleet  should  be  given  facilities  for  being  jus  near  as  possible  to  their 
homes  when  ships  are  at  their  bases  for  refit,  or  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
leave,  it  is  very  desirable  to  base  certain  vessels  upon  certain  ports  for  man¬ 
ning  purposes.  In  England,  the  three  manning  ports  have  been  for  many 
years  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  and  Chatham;  and  the  ships  of  the  fleet  are 
allotted  to  one  of  these  ports,  and  draw  their  personnel  from  the  depots  there. 
The  area  of  Australia  is  so  great  that  no  arrangements  that  can  be  made  will 
avoid  the  necessity  for  the  personnel  having  to  travel  great  distances  to  their 
homes,  but  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  distances  as  much  as  possible. 

(39)  ^‘At  present  the  fleet  is  too  small  to  introduce  any  such  scheme,  even 
if  the  necessary  bases  existed;  but  as  it  expands,  and  as  Coekburn  Sound 
develops  into  a  naval  base,  the  proposal  of  Sir  Reginald  Henderson  to  divide 
the  fleet  for  manning  purposes  into  an  Eastern  Squadron  and  a  Western 
Squadron  should  be  carried  out.  Sydney  or  Port  Stephens  (if  a  naval  base 
is  establislied  there)  should  be  the  eastern  base,  with  the  personnel  drawn 
from  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales;  and  Coekburn  Sound  the  western, 
with  the  pei’sonnel  drawn  from  Western  aiul  SoiUii  Australia,  Victoria  and 
Tasmania.-^ 

652.  There  is  no  division  of  the  fleet  at  Fremantle;  there  is 
not  a  single  ship.  A  commencement  was  made  upon  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Henderson  Naval  Base  at  Coekburn  Sound, 
but  the  works  were  dismantled  and  diseoiitiimed  in  1921. 

(')  Report  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  Viscount  Jelliooo,  of  Scapa,  G.C.B.,  O.M., 
G.C.V.O.  on  Naval  Mission  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  (at  pp.  20-21). 
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The  Existing  Defences  of  Australia. 

653.  Tlie  flefoiico  forces  of  Australia  Iiavo  been  summarised 
in  the  following  manner  in  the  Conunon wealth  Year  Book 
No.  25,  1932. 

Naval  Defence. 

654.  A  list  of  the  vessels  of  the  Boyal  Australian  Navy  is 
give)!  hereunder : — 


SHIPS  OF  THE  ROYAL  .AUSTRALIAN  NAVY,  .MAY,  19.32. 
Vessel. 


In  Commission — 
AJbatrosfi 
AuMralia 
Canberra 
Cerberus 

Penguin  Pla 
Tattoo 

In  Reserve — 
Adelaide 
Anzae 
Brisbane 
Geramurn 
Mallow 

Marguerite  ... 

Moresby 

Stalwart 

Success 

Swordsman 

Tasmania 

Fleet  Auxiliary- 
Kurumba 


Description. 

Displacement. 

Power, 

tons. 

H.P. 

Seaplane  Carrier  ... 

5,000 

12,000 

Cruiser 

10,000 

80,000 

10,000 

80,000 

Motor  Boat  (Flinders  Naval  Depot) 

61 

220 

Depot  Ship,  Sydney 

3,455 

3,500 

Destroyer  ... 

905 

27,000 

Cruiser 

5.100 

25.000 

Flotilla  T^eader 

1,310 

36,000 

Cruiser 

5,120 

25,000 

Sloop 

1,175 

2,000 

»>  • • •  . ...  ... 

1,165 

1,800 

»>  •••  ...  ...  ... 

1,175 

2,000 

*>  • ••  ...  ...  ... 

1,650 

2,500 

Destroj^er  ... 

905 

27,000 

»»  •••  ...  ... 

005 

27,000 

...  ...  ... 

905 

27,000 

»f  •••  ...  ...  ... 

905 

27,000 

Fleet  Oiler  ...  . 

7,930 

2,000 

NAVAL  FORCES. 

655.  Besides  the  sea-going  forces  there  is  a  It.A.N.  Reserve, 
which  is  composed  of  Citizen  Naval  Forces.  The  personnel  of 
the  sea-going  forces,  which  was  originally  largely  composed 
of  Imperial  officers  and  men,  is  now  98  per  cent.  Australian. 
The  strength  of  the  naval  forces  is  given  hereunder : _ 


.STRENGTH  OF  NAVAL  FORCES  (PERMANENT  AND  RESERVES) 
15tii  B'EBRUARY,  1932. 


Description  of  Force. 

Royal  Australian  Navy  (Soa-pjoing) 

Royal  Australian  Naval  Auxiliary  Services 
Cadet  Midshipmen  undergoing  training  at  R.A. 

College  . 

Royal  Australian  Naval  Reserve  (Sea-going) 

Royal  Australian  Fleet  Reserve 

Royal  Australian  Naval  Reserve 

Royal  Australian  Xavnl  Volunteer  Reserve  ... 


Numbers  Borne. 


In 

Officers. 

Men. 

Training. 

341 

2,776 

... 

28 

103 

25 

45 

V* 

209 

244 

4,910 

... 

38 

... 
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THE  HEAVY  N'AVAI.  EX1*EXDITURE. 

656.  Discussing  the  question  of  Australia’s  expenditure  on 
Naval  Defence,  General  Sir  Harry  Chauvel,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B., 
Inspector  General  of  the  Australian  ^filitary  Forces,  says  in 
paragraph  9  of  his  annual  report  of  1930: — 

(9)  this  connection,  the  following  figures  are  of  interest: — 

New  Zealand  contributes  to  the  sea  defence  of 

tlie  Empire  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  £505,107 

Canada  contributes,  in  kind,  i.e.,  with  her  own 

Navy . £345,000 

South  Africa  contributes  . .  . .  , .  £130,000 

India  contributes  . .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  £426,500 

While  Australia  contributes,  in  kind,  by  means 

of  the  Royal  Australian  Xavy  . .  ,  . £2^107,191 

“  Owing  to  the  unavoidable  overhead  charges  in  connection  Avith  the 
maintenance  of  a  separate  Navy,  it  appears  to  me  a  question  Avell  worth 
consideration  as  to  whether  the  method  of  Australia’s  contribution  to  sea 
defence  is  not  more  costly  than  she  can  afford.” 


Military  Deience. 

657.  Pursuant  to  an  enactment  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
1909,  universal  training  was  introduced  in  1911.  By  the  De¬ 
fence  Acts  of  1903  and  1904  all  male  inhabitants  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  60  years  were  made  liable  to  serve  Australia 
with  the  defence  forces  in  time  of  war.  Subsequent  legislation 
made  training  and  service  compulsory  up  to  the  age  of  26 
years  in  time  of  peace. 

J  )1  VISION  A  E  01?  G  A  N'l  S  AT  ION. 

658.  Divisional  organisation  came  into  oi)eration  from  the 
1st  May,  1921.  Under  this  system  a  war  organisation,  evolved 
from  the  Australian  Imperial  Force,  is  applied  to  peace  con¬ 
ditions,  with  a  minimum  of  permanent  personnel.  In  1922 
the  divisional  organisation  was  reduced  to  a  nucleus  force. 

THE  STSf'ENSiOX  OF  AI.L  COMPULSORY  OBLIGATIONS. 

659.  The  suspension  of  all  compulsory  obligations  in  time  of 
peace  and  the  reconstitution  of  the  forces  on  a  basis  of  volun¬ 
tary  enlistment,  Avas  brought  into  operation  as  from  1st  Nov¬ 
ember,  1929.  The  divisional  organisation  has  been  retained, 
l)ut  the  peace  nucleus  has  been  reduced  from  48,000  citizen 
forces  and  16,000  senior  cadets  to  35,000  militia  forces  and 
7,000  senior  cadets  by  reductions  in  the  training  establish¬ 
ments  of  units  and  by  ceasing  to  maintain  certain  light  horse 
regiments  and  infantry  battalions. 
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allotmp:nt  of  units. 

660.  The  organisation  is  territorial,  and  the  divisions  are 
based  upon  infantry  units.  There  are  46  battalions,  forming 
14  brigades.  The  areas  have  approximately  equal  numbers 
of  males  of  citizen  soldier  age,  and  each  furnishes  a  battalion 
of  infantry,  and  a  proportion  of  other  troops. 


New  South  ^Vale8 

2nd  '  5 

18 

10 

0 

IH 

1 

\ 

1  * 

4 

1 

1 

Victoria 

Srd  '  5 

18 

10 

5 

17 

1 

3 

1  1 

i  - 

1 

Queensland 

Is-  1  2 

8 

0 

.-{ 

0 

...  1 

1  1 

I  2 

... 

.South  Australia 

4th  1  1 

4 

3 

3 

4 

1 

... 

Western  Anatralla 

5t!i  !  1 

3 

3 

1 

3 

*> 

Tasmania 

0th  1  ... 

•> 

'  - 

1 

- 

... 

... 

•  1 

... 

Total 

...  j  u 

r>3 

,  40 

19 

50 

- 

0 

12 

- 

1 

Ihittalion  Areas. 


Providing?  the  undermentioned  Units- 


State. 

.Military  District. 

Kn*.^inecrs. 

Signals. 

Tank  j 
Corps.; 

A.A.S.C. 

! 

I 

A  A.M.C. 

A.A.0.0.  Companies. 

A.A.V.C.  Sections-  | 

Field. 

For¬ 

tress. 

A 

o 

1 

H 

! 

d 

o 

"S 

c; 

1 

!  ^ 

fi 

m  2 

^§- 
2  p 
r  . 

p 

Hcjid-qiiarters  | 

Horse  Tran.sport 
Companies. 

c 

o 

1 

'/> 

'H. 

rr.‘ 

Horse  Transport  | 
Sections.  I 

Field  .Ainbuiaiice. 

Field  Hygiene  i 

Sections. 

Coiupanies. 

1  i 

1 

1^1 

'  1 
a. 

5 

1 

New  South  Wales  ' 

2nd 

1 

5  1 

3 

23 

5 

1 

3 

3 

7 

.. 

3 

4 

4 

Victoria 

3rd 

5  1 

3 

1 

22 

5 

3 

3 

7 

-j. 

i 

3 

4 

4 

Queensland 

l8t 

o  : 

1 

1 

**5 

1 

1 

1 

.{ 

3 

1 

1 

1 

South  Australia 

4th 

1  1 

1  1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Western  Australiaj 

5tli 

1 

"i 

4  I 

1 

J 

1 

1 

Tasmania 

6th  1 

1 

1 

4 

... 

i 

1 

... 

'I’otal 

1 

8 

6 

02  ! 

1 

12 

1 

7 

7 

21 

21 

•n 

10 

10 

10 

(n)  Two  University  bittiiions  are  not  allotUii  to  any  s|>ecllk‘  battalion  area. 
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STRF,NGTII  OF  MILITARY  FORCES. 

661.  District — 'I'here  was  little  alteration  in  the  num¬ 
bers  serving  in  the  Australian  military  forces  from  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  t’oramonwealth  to  the  year  of  the  introduction 
of  the  compulsory  training  system.  From  1913  to  1918,  how¬ 
ever,  the  annual  increase  was  considerable.  As  a  result  of 
the  International  Conference  which  met  at  AVashington  on  the 
11th  November,  1921,  it  was  decided  by  the  Australian  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  1922  that  the  universal  training  law  was  to  be  con¬ 
tinued,  but  its  operation  was  to  be  restricted  to  the  more 
popiilous  centres  and  to  certain  quotas  only.  From  1st  .Inly, 
1922,  to  30th  Jiine,  1925,  training  in  the  Senior  Cadets  was 
limited  to  two  quotas  instead  of  four,  and  in  the  Citizen  Forces 
to  two  quotas  instead  of  seven.  On  1st  July,  1925,  Senior 
Cadet  training  was  reduced  to  one  quota  only  while  (’itizen 
Force  tx’aining  was  increased  to  three  quotas.  These  condi¬ 
tions  remained  in  force  until  1st  November,  1929,  when  the 
constitution  of  the  forces  on  a  voluntary  basis  was  adopted. 
During  the  period  last  mentioned.  Senior  Cadet  training  com¬ 
menced  on  1st  July  of  the  year  in  whicli  Senior  Cadets  reached 
the  age  of  17  years,  and  on  1st  July  of  the  following  year  they 
were  allotted  to  the  Citizen  Forces,  in  which  training  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  30th  of  June  of  the  year  in  which  they  attained 
the  age  of  21  years.  Notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  train¬ 
ing,  all  males  residing  within  5  miles  of  a  training  centre  were 
required  to  register  during  the  months  of  January  or  Febru¬ 
ary  of  the  year  in  which  they  reached  the  age  of  14  j'cars. 
Junior  Cadet  training  of  boys  of  the  ages  of  12  and  13  years 
which  was  in  abeyance  during  the  years  1922-23  and  1923-24, 
was  also  supervised  by  the  Defence  Department  during  the 
period  1st  July,  1925,  to  31st  October,  1929. 

662.  Under  the  voluntary  enlistment  system  now  in  force 
men  from  18  to  40  years  of  age  ma>’i  be  enlisted.  The  first 
period  of  enlistment  is  for  three  years,  and  on  its  completion, 
the  member  »‘oncerned  may  be  re-engaged  for  successive 
]>eriods  of  one  year  until  he  i-eaches  the  age  for  retirement  (48 
years).  The  normal  period  of  training  is  16  days  per  annum 
(including  8  days  in  camp  of  continuous  training). 

(I)  Sec  Table  on  next  pnsre  (446). 
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663,  The  Senior  C’adet  Corj»s,  in  which  enrolment  is  volun 
tary,  is  or.a:anised  on  the  following  basis: — (a)  Detachments 
affiliated  with  Militia  Units — Light  Horse,  nil;  Infantry, 
Signals  and  A.S.t/.,  25  per  cent,  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Militia  Unit:  Other  Arms,  20  per  cent,  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Militia  Unit;  and  (b)  Detachments  consisting  of  pupils 
attending  approved  educational  estal»lishments.  The  ages  for 
enrolment  in  the  regimental  detachments  are  16  and  17  years, 
and  in  the  school  detachments  over  .14  years. 


TR.4INrNG  STRENGTH  OF  MILIT.4RY  FORCES. 


(^)  District. 

1901. 

(2yi-:i-01 

1932. 

31-3-32. 

Army  Head-quarters  (Melbourne) 

73 

1st  (Queensland) 

.  4,310 

3,369 

2nd  (New  South  Wales) 

.  9,772 

10,819 

3rd  (Victoria) 

.  7.011 

10,141 

4th  (South  Australia) 

.  2,956 

2,477 

5th  (West  Australia) 

.  2,283  ^ 

1,715 

6th  (Tasmania 

.  2.554 

1,227 

Total 

.  28.886 

29,821 

(^)  Approximately  conterminous  with  boundaries  of  States, 
over  the  military  forces  from  States  by  Commonwealth. 

(*)  Date  of  taking 

CLASSTFlCATtOX  OF  LAND  FORCES. 

664.  The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of  the  land 
forces  in  each  State,  classified  according  to  nature  of  service, 
on  the-  31st  March,  1932. 


DTSTllIBUTIOX  OF  LAND  FORCES,  (a)  ACTIVE  AND  RESERVE  ITSTS 
31st  march,  1032. 


Brandi  of  Service. 

1 

1  Army 

1  Head- 
iqiiarter.s. 

1st 

.Military 

District. 

(QMd.) 

2nd 

'  Military 
District. 
(.N.S.W.) 

■  3rd 
Military 
District. 
(Vic.) 

1  4Mi 

1  Military 
■  District. 
(S.  Au^.) 

5  til  1  6tli 
Mllitarv  1  .Military 
District.  1  District. 
(W.  Aus.)|  (Tas.) 

Total. 

Permanent  Forces  ... 
Militia  Forces 

Engineer  and  Railway 
Staff  Cfirps 
Unattaclied  List  of 

Officers  . 

Reserve  of  Officers... 
('haiiinins 

(h)  fi.", 

8 

2 

4 

”  4 

133 

3,236 

i) 

56 

772 

41 

10,224 

10 

124 

2.  urn  : 
81  ! 

477 

0.664 

12 

100 

1  1,045 

1  88 

87 

2,300 

11 

14 

r»28 

27 

116 

1.500 

U 

22 

451) 

24 

63 

1,164 

r> 

8 

211 

14 

1,536 

28,285 

58 

328 

6,105 

279 

Total 

83 

4,247 

13.224  j 

i  12,286  j 

3,057 

2.229 

1,465 

36,591 

(a)  Excluding  civilian  staff.  (0)  IncludiDir  cadets  at  Royal  Military  Coliege  of  Aiustralla. 
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MILITIA  FORCES  AND  SENIOR  CADETS. 

665.  The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of  Militia 
Forces  and  Senior  Cadets,  by  fonnations,  at  the  31st  March, 
1932 

STRENGTH  OF  MILITIA  FORCES  AND  SENIOR  CADETS,  BY  FORM.ATIONS 

.•n-ST  MARCH.  19.32. 


State. 

Military  Formation 

Militia 

ot'iiiur 

Regimental 

Educational 

Victoria  ... 

Army  Head-quarters 

Forces. 

8 

Detach¬ 

ments. 

Establish¬ 

ments, 

Queensland 

Field  Troops,  1st 

Military 

3,091 

373 

421 

Queensland 

District 

1st  District  Base 

145 

11 

New  South  Wales 

Ist  Calvary  Division 

... 

1,954 

79 

68 

New  South  Wales 

Ist  Division  ... 

•  • 

3,035 

416 

325 

New  South  Wales 

2nd  Division  ... 

. 

4,213 

645 

551 

New  South  Wales 

2nd  District  Base  . 

. .  ... 

1,022 

149 

Victoria  ... 

2nd  Cavalry  Division 

1,633 

82 

Victoria  ... 

3rd  Division  ... 

4,254 

840 

450 

Victoria  ... 

4th  Division  ... 

.. 

3,026 

363 

225 

Victoria  ... 

3rd  District  Base 

751 

123 

South  Australia 

Field  Troops,  4th 
District 

Military 

2,312 

240 

286 

South  Australia 

4th  District  Base 

. 

78 

2 

Western  Australia 

Field  Troops,  5th 
District 

Military 

1,418 

185 

111 

Western  Australia 

5th  District  Base 

..  ... 

181 

15 

Tasmania 

Field  Troops,  6th 
District 

Military 

1,085 

90 

15 

Tasmania 

6th  District  Base 

. 

79 

15 

Total 

28,285 

3,628 

2,452 

MUNITION  SUPPLIES. 

666.  The  Commonwealth  have  instituted  a  iMiinitions  Sup- 
plj'^  Board.  The  explosives  factories  at  Maribyrnong,  Victoria, 
which  manufacture  explosives  for  cartridges  and  artillery 
ammunition,  aeroplane  dopes,  nitro-benzine,  and  special 
paints,  were  established  in  1911.  The  staff  on  the  30th  June, 
1931,  numbered  134.  In  1927  the  Defence  Department 
entered  into  possession  by  purchase  of  the  works  of  the 
Colonial  Ammunition  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Footscray,  Victoria,  where 
in  addition  to  rifle  and  pistol  ammunition,  big  gun  fuses  and 
detonators  and  cartridge  cases  are  also  produced.  The  staff 
at  30th  June,  1931,  numbered  270.  There  is  also  a  small 
arms  ammunition  factory  at  Lithgow,  New  South  Wales, 
which  had  on  its  pay  roll  on  30th  June,  1931,  245  employees. 
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Aerial  Defence. 

667.  The  present  ostablislnnent  of  tlie  Air  Force  incliulos 
the  folloAvins:  units : — 

(a)  Head-quarters  Royal  Australian  Air  Forces,  with 

representation  in  London. 

(b)  A  Flying  Training  School. 

(c)  An  Aircraft  Depot. 

(d)  Two  service  landplane  squadrons. 

668.  The  present  approved  establishment  of  the  permanent 
Air  Force  is  102  officers  and  788  airmen,  and  of  the  Citizen 
Air  Force  48  officers  and  260  airmen.  Three  aerodromes  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Air  Board;  all  other  aerodromes 
and  air  routes  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Controller  of 
t.'ivil  Aviation.  The  three  aerodromes  under  the  control  of 
the  Air  Boai'd  are  situated  in  Point  Cook  in  Victoria,  I.iaver- 
ton  in  Victoria,  and  Richmond  in  New  South  AVnles. 


General  Considerations. 

669.  Suggestions  have  been  made  in  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  Secession,  though  with  a  marked  lack  of  convic¬ 
tion,  that  the  defence  problem  of  Australia  is  such  as  to  make 
it  desirable  that  Westenn  Australia  .should  remain  under 
the  control  of  the  Commonwealth  Government. 

670.  It  is  submitted,  however,  that  tliere  is  not  any  force  at 
all  in  that  argument  and  that  even  if  that  argument  has 
any  force,  it  is  insufficient  to  constitute  ;i  valid  argument 
against  Secession.  Tn  support  of  the  above  submission,  the 
following  declaration  from  the  report  of  the  Indian  Statu 
tory  Commission  which  recommended  the  separation  of 
Burma  from  India  may  be  cited : — 

(1)  “We  -n-onlfl  first  observe  thnt,  white  it  is  fioubtless  a  highly  convenient 
arrangement  from  the  military  point  of  view  that  the  whole  of  an  area  pre¬ 
senting  a  connected  defence  problem  should  be  under  one  political  adminis¬ 
tration,  there  are  many  illustrations  in  the  British  Empire  where  a  single 
strategic  plan  must  transcend  political  boundaries.  The  proposition  that 
two  areas  in  the  British  Empire  which  are  politically  quite  distinct  must 
none  the  les.s  remain  under  the  same  Government  because  they  present  a 
common  militaiw  problem  goes  much  too  far.  It  in  common  allegiance  to 
the  same  Crown,  not  common  election  to  the  same  legislature,  which  ought  to 
senire  the  (hie  esy-ordinotion  of  plan  and  of  effort  .  .  .  .  Tf  both  India  and 
Burma  are  to  loolc  to  a  common  source  for  protection  they  may  surely  do 
so  as  separate  political  entities  ....  We  see  no  i-eason  whatever  why  it 


(1)  Vol.  ii.,  p.  184-0. 
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should  not  be  possible  to  combine  political  separation  with  satisfactory 
arrang'ements  in  the  military  sphere.  .  .  .We  conceive  that  the  troops 

in  a  separated  Bunna  would  be  under  the  control  of  the  Governor  for 
purposes  of  watch  and  ward  on  the  frontier  and  in  all  internal  matters  in 
which  it  is  necessary  for  the  civil  power  to  seek  their  assistance  while,  foi 
anything*  more  than  merely  local  defence  against  raiders,  Burma  would  be 
in  the  same  position  as  other  parts  of  the  Einpii*e,  plans  for  the  defence 
of  which  in  an  emergency  devolve  upon  the  Imperial  authorities.  It  would 
be  open  to  the  latter,  by  agreement  with  the  autlionties  in  India,  to  arrango 
a  concerted  scheme  of  defence.’^ 

671.  The  present  ineffectiveness  of  the  Commonwealth 
system  of  Defence,  so  far  as  Western  Australia  is  concerned, 
is  also  demonstrated  by  the  followin;^:  official  observations: — 

(1) ^‘lf  Western  Australia  were  invaded  it  would  take  three  months  to 
send  one  division  of  troops  from  the  East.^’ 

(2) *\Suppose  the  surprise  attack  had  materialised,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Capital  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  an  invader.  Perth  would  quickly  be 
forced  to  capitulate,  or  it  would  be  bombarded  off  the  niap.^' 

672.  ^loreover,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  separated  as  they 
are  by  more  than  2,000  miles  the  people  on  the  Western 
Australian  coast  and  the  people  on  the  Plastern  Australian 
coast  are  not  domestically  interested  in  each  other’s  local 
defence.  Whether  the  defence  of  ^Vestern  Australia  and 
the  defence  of  Eastern  Australia  be  regarded  as  closely 
related  questions  or  not,  it  does  seem  that  the  immediate 
and  personal  concern  of  both  these  parts  of  Aiistralia 
is  to  ‘‘guard  against  ‘hit  and  run’  raiders — a  danger  to  which 
the  large  industrial  centres  and  railways  on  the  seaboard  are 
specially  exposed.”  For  anything  more  than  such  local 
defence  against  raiders  the  position  must  he  exactly  the  same 
as  stated  in  the  foi’egoing  quotation. 

The  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future. 

673.  A  separated  Western  Australia  would  l)e  willing  and 
anxious  to  continue  to  bear  the  cost  of  all  siich  local  defences 
as  may  be  necessary.  As  to  whether  this  would  be  done  in 
co-operation  and  consultation  with  Britain  or  with  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  or  with  both,  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  pursue  the 
matter  any  further  except  to  make  the  observation  that  as 
such  expenditure  would  then  cii’culate  in  Western  Australia 
she  would  thus  enjoy  an  economic  benertt  which  is  denied  her 
to-day,  since  the  greater  portion  of  her  ])resent  contribution 
towards  the  defence  of  Australia  is  expended  and  circulates 
in  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  Furthermore,  apart  from  any 

(1)  Major-General  Blainoy — vide  ‘‘Oaily  Xews’’  l3/2/19o4. 

(2)  Brigadier  M.  Martyu  (8tate  Commandant  in  Western  Australia) — 
vide  ^‘Daily  News’’  13/2/U)34  in  eommonting  upon  General  Blarney’s  remarks. 
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assistance  -which  might  be  forthcoming  from  Singapore  or 
from  Sydney  (and  both  bases  are  of  about  equal  distances 
from  Fremantle,  with  Singapore  the  nearer  of  the  two),  the 
existing  armaments  available  for  defence  from  a  raid  upon 
the  Western  coast  of  Australia  consists  entirely  of  four  6-inch 
guns  located  at  Fremantle.  The  range  of  these  guns,  on  their 
present  mountings,  is  7  miles;  that  is  their  estimated  range, 
because,  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  during  the  twenty 
years  or  more  since  they  Avere  erected  they  have  never  been 
fired  under  service  conditions — they  have  only  been  fired  with 
a  half  charge.  The  sum  of  £232,000  is  the  annual  sinn  which 
in  the  Commonwealth  annual  financial  statement  has  been 
charged  against  Western  Australia  as  her  contribution 
towards  the  defence  expenditure  of  Australia;  and  therefore 
it  should  not  be  beyond  the  resoxirces  of  We.stern  Australia,  as 
a  separate  State  to  continue  the  upkeep  of  the  existing  garri¬ 
son  on  the  Western  seaboard  and  the  remaining  units  in  this 
State  as;  set  forth  in  the  preceding  tables.  Such  defences 
could  be  augmented  by  arranging  for  the  presence  of  a  naval 
sloop  to  be  based  at  Fremantle,  and  for  the  creation  of  the 
nucleus  of  an  air  force  in  Western  Australia.  MoreoA’cr,  the 
construction  of  the  Henderson  Naval  Base  would  then  prob¬ 
ably  receh-e  the  consideration  which  it  deserves. 

674.  ith  regard  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire  generally,  no 
reminder  is  necessary  as  to  Western  Australia’s  very  sub¬ 
stantial  contribution  towards  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire  during  the  Great  War,  during  which  period  the 
people  of  Western  Aiistralaa  distinguished  themsellves  by 
carrying  with  an  overwhelming  majority  the  referenda  of 
1016  and  1917  in  favour  of  conscription  for  military  service 
overseas.  Also  the  percentage  of  enlistments  during  the  war 
was  higher  in  Western  Australia  than  in  any  other  State  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Neither  has  it  been  forgotten  that 
as  far  back  as  the  South  African  AVar  in  1899 — in  pre- 
Federation  days — offers  of  trained  men  were  made  to  and 
accepted  by  the  British  Government,  and  that  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  readily  took  up  her  share  of  the  burden.  Much  as  they 
hope  for  world  disarmament  and  for  a  permanent  world  peace, 
AA^estern  Aiistralians  may  justly  claim  that  xmder  whatever 
political  system  they  find  themselves  governed,  they,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  people  of  the  Eastern  States,  of  New  Zealand 
and  of  the  other  countries  of  the  Empire,  will  not  be  found 
wanting  should  it  ever  again  be  necessary  to  demonstrate  to 
the  world  that  “in  the  face  of  danger  the  Imperial  unity  of 
Britain  is  a  reality  to  be  always  taken  into  account.” 
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Summary. 

675.  The  Oefonce  position  may  therefore  be  summarised  as 
follows : — 

(a)  The  existing  armaments  available  for  defence  against 

a  raid  upon  the  western  coast  consist  entirely  of 
four  obsolete  6-inch  guns,  located  at  Fremantle; 
and  the  training  strength  of  the  military  forces 
in  Western  Australia  was  1,715  in  1932,  as  against 
2,283  at  the  time  of  Federation  at  1901. 

(b)  The  defence  establishments  of  Australia,  namely, 

the  fleet  and  the  na\'al  bases,  the  fighting  ’planes 
and  the  aerodromes,  and  the  munition  factories 
are  located  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  which 
is  further  away  from  Western  Australia  than  is 
Singapore. 

(c)  This  concentration  of  the  defence  establishments  in 

the  Fast,  and  the  entire  absence  of  any  adequate 
defence  in  Western  Australia  exists,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  expert  advice  as  to  the  necessity  for  an  equal 
division  of  such  establishments  between  the  East 
and  the  West. 

(d)  As  a  separate  Dominion,  Western  Australia  could 

not  be  more  undefended,  or  more  vulnerable  or  ex¬ 
posed  to  any  greater  danger  than  she  is  to-day. 
On  the  contrary,  her  present  per  capita  quota 
(£232,000)  of  the  defence  expenditure  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  could  then  be  applied  towai’ds  building 
up  the  defence  services  in  Western  Australia. 

(e)  For  anything  more  than  local  defence  against  raiders, 

a  separated  Western  Australia  would  then,  as 
now,  “be  in  the  same  position  as  other  parts  of  the 
Empire,  plans  for  the  defence  of  which  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  devolve  upon  the  Imperial  Authorities.” 
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CHAPTER  23— THE  ECOXOIMIC  ('OXSEQUENCES  OK 

SECESSION. 

676.  Since  the  opi)0!>ite  of  every  truth  is  also  time,  tlie  econo¬ 
mic  consequences  of  Secession,  so  far  as  Western  Australia 
is  concerned,  are  at  on(*e  apparent  from  the  discussion  wliich 
has  taken  place  in  Division  Three  upon  the  economic  effects 
of  Federation  upon  AVestern  Australia.  It  therefore  becomes 
unnecessary  in  this  chapter  to  dilate  upon  the  undoubte<l 
economic  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  Western  Australia 
upon  her  withdrawal  from  Federation — benefits  which  would 
accrue  whether  she  adopted  a  policy  of  high  protection  or  of 
free  trade.  It  has  been  made  quite  clear,  liowever,  that  AVest- 
ern  Austimlia’s  aptitude  for,  and  dependence  upon,  unpro¬ 
tected  e.xport  industries  is  such,  that  from  the  economic  view¬ 
point  AVe.stern  Australia,  desires  to  secede  in  order  that  she 
might  thereby  escape  from  the  burden  of  the  Commonwealth 
fiscal  policy  of  protection  and  institute  a  low  tariff,  which 
will  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  economic  requirements  of  the 
State.  “A" our  Commission  is  of  opinion,”  reads  the  Majority 
Report  of  the  Disabilities  Commission  of  1925  (at  paragraph 
129),  “that  if  the  State  of  Western  Australia  had  not  joined 
the  Federation,  that  State  might  have  imposed  customs  duties 
partly  protective  and  partly  revenue-producing,  and  derived 
advantage  therefrom,”  and  in  paragraph  198  of  that  repoi-t 
the  opinion  is  expressed  that  “the  Customs  Tariff  the  West¬ 
ern  Australians  would  probably  favour,  in  view  of  their  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  develoinnent,  depending  as  they  are  mainly  on 
the  primary  industries  which  have  to  compete  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  would  be  similar  to  that  which  y)revailed  at  the 

commencement  of  Federation . ”  That  was  a  considered 

opinion  after  hearing  the  evidence  of  the  many  witnesses 
who  api>eared  before  the  Commission  in  1925.  It  is  to  enable 
them  to  institute  such  a  tariff  that  the  people  of  AVestern  Aus¬ 
tralia  desire  to  secede. 

The  Economic  Relations  between  Western  Australia  and 

the  Eastern  States. 

677.  Jn  the  absence  of  any  mutual  arrangement  to  tlio  (;on- 
trary,  one  effect  of  separation  would  be  that  imports  into  the 
Commonwealth  from  Western  Australia  would  become  sub- 
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ject  to  the  then  existing:  Commonwealth  tariff,  while  imports 
into  Western  Anstralia  from  the  Commonwealth  would  be¬ 
come  subject  to  the  new  AVestern  Australian  tariff.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  it  were  found  necessary  in  their  mutual  interests  to 
arrive  at  a  trade  convention  between  the  Commonwealth  and 
Western  Australia  so  as  to  mitijfate  the  effect  that  would 
otherwise  be  produced  by  suhjectinj?  each  other’s  commerce 
to  the  full  tariffs,  then  it  would  appear  that  since  both  coun¬ 
tries  are  included  in  the  British  blmpire  this  could  he  done 
without  i3ifrin^?ing  the  most  favoured  nation  clause  in  treaties 
with  foreign  countries.  In  approaching  a  consideration  of  the 
etfects  of  separation  upon  the  economic  relations  between 
AA’^estern  Australia  and  the  Commonwealth,  there  must  always 
be  l)orne  in  mind  the  main  rea&ou  for  Western  Aiistralia’s 
desire  to  withdraw  from  Federation;  anrl  it  is  also  well  to 
remember  that  thei*e  is  not  the  slightest  mutual  interest  in 
the  trade  and  commerce  between  the  two  units.  The  Fastern 
States  depend  u])on  none,  and  import  little,  of  the  production 
of  AVestern  Australia.  Since  the  commencement  of  Federa¬ 
tion  exports  from  AVestern  Australia  to  Fastern  Australia 
have  never  exceeded  an  annual  value  of  £1,500,000.  For  the 
five  years  ended  30th  .Tune,  1933,  the  average  was  £1,000,000, 
representing  not  a  single  item  of  any  magnitude,  Imt  a  mis- 
cellaneoiis  collection  including  gold  and  comparatively  insig¬ 
nificant  parcels  of  produce,  manufactures,  and  repossessed 
farming  machinery,  and  ev(‘n  then,  only  half  the  value  of 
those  exports  were  of  AVestern  Aiistralian  origin.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  annual  imports  fi-om  Fastern  Australia  have 
averaged  slightly  more  than  £8  millions,  as  detailed  in 
Chapter  10  of  this  Case. 

678.  Western  Australia  retpiires,  duty-free,  iron  ami  steel  for 
her  general  development — the  construction  of  railways,  water¬ 
works,  etc.,  machinery  and  ecpiipment  for  her  great  agricid- 
tural  and  ])astoral  and  mining  industries,  machinery  for  many 
factories  which  could  well  he  commenced  in  the  State,  raw 
materials  (c.//..  manufactured  metals,  textiles,  sugar,  etc.), 
and  commodities  which  cannot  be  economically  manufactured 
in  the  State  and  which  arc  re()uix‘ed  by  the  consumers  in 
Westoiai  Australia  at  a  low  cost  (c.//.,  wearing  apparel,  tools, 
etc.,  motor  cars,  parts  and  tyi’es).  But  because  of  Federa¬ 
tion — ^and  its  coTicomitaiit  of  Australian  protection  and  inter¬ 
state  free  trade — AV'^estern  .Australian  users  and  consumer-s 
cannot  obtain  those  articles  duty-free,  and  have  to  pay  much 
higher  prices  for  the  benefit  of  the  I'lnstern  States  protected 
manufacturers  when  these  commodities  are  purchased  from 
Eastern  Australia. 
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The  Economic  Relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
Western  Australia. 

679.  Most  of  these  imports  from  tlie  Eastern  States  are 
goods  of  a  nature  whicli — if  Western  .Vustralia  were  free — 
could  be  imported  direct — and  at  considerably  less  cost — from 
Great  Britain  and  other  overseas  eoimtries  to  which  Western 
Australia  must  look  for  a  market  for  the  bulk  of  her  agricul¬ 
tural  and  pastoral  production.  Western  Australia’s  exports 
overseas,  including  exports  of  gold,  averaged  about  £15,750.000 
per  annum  over  the  five  years  ended  30th  June,  1933.  Since 
Western  Australia  desires  only  a  moderate  tariff,  market 
opportunities  here  for  Eastern  States’  manufacturers  would 
then  be  limited  only  by  the  ability  of  such  manufacturers  to 
sell  their  goods  in  Western  Australia  at  competitive  prices — 
competing  principally  with  the  prices  of  British  manufac¬ 
turers.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  tliis  may  not  be  an  easy 
matter  for  the  manufacturers  of  the  Eastern  States,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  at  present  the  Commonwealth  can 
find  an  export  market  for  not  more  than  4  per  cent,  of  its 
production  from  manufacturing. 

A  Market  for  British  Manufactures. 

680.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  most  natural 
trade  convention  foi’  adoption  by  a  free  and  independent 
Western  Australia  would  be  one  with  Great  Britain  rather 
than  with  the  Commonwealth.  Since  Western  Australia,  un¬ 
like  the  Commonwealth,  enjoys  an  absence  of  vested  manu¬ 
facturing  interests,  and  is  vitally  concerned  in  preserving 
the  overseas  markets  necessary  as  an  outlet  for  such 
a  large  i)roportion  of  her  primary  production,  and  in 
securing  her  requirements  in  manufactures  at  the  lowest 
cost,  it  should  be  possible  for  Great  Britain  and  West¬ 
ern  Australia  to  conclude  an  agreement  whicli  would  put  into 
the  fullest  jiractical  effect  the  sentiments  whi(‘h  were  ex- 
pi'essed  at  Ottawa,  and  which  would  demonstrate  to  tlie  whole 
Empire  the  capacity  of  its  component  parts  for  real  I’ecip- 
rocal  trade  within  the  Empire  and  all  the  benefits  which  flow 
therefrom.  Consequential  considerations  such  as  these  are 
discussed  more  fully  in  Chapter  25  of  this  Case. 
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CHAPTER  24— THE  FINANCIAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF 

SECESSION. 

681.  Tlie  effect  of  Secession  upon  the  public  finances  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  of  Western  Australia  is  a  question  of 
major  importance.  The  actual  settlement,  however,  is  obvi¬ 
ously  a  matter  for  subsequent  negotiation  between  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  Western  Australia.  Moreover,  there  are  many 
debatable  points  which  ultimately  might,  and  probably  would, 
have  to  be  referred  to  and  determined  by  a  suitably  appointed 
board  of  financial  assessors.  Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  general  principles  in  order  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
financial  effects  of  Secession. 

682.  For  this  purpose,  therefore,  this  chapter  contains  an 
account  of  the  issues  involved,  and  a  statement  showing  the 
approximate  effect  of  separation  on  the  public  finances  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  of  Western  Australia  respectively. 
The  calculations  hav^e  been  based  upon  certain  assumptions 
as  to  the  basis  of  settlement — assumj)tions  which,  of  course, 
must  not  be  regarded  as  binding  one  way  or  the  other. 

683.  If  Western  Australia  is  separated  she  would  become 
responsible  for  that  class  of  expenditui'e — politically  and 
economically  unavoidable  or  socially  desirable — now  made  by 
the  Commonwealth  in  or  on  behalf  of  Western  Australia,  e.g., 
war,  invalid  and  old  age  pensions,  and  a  just  share  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  debt.  Customs  and  excise  duties,  however,  sales 
tax,  and  other  Federal  taxes  and  revenues  hitherto  collected 
in  Western  Australia  would  then  be  i)ayable  to  the  State 
'rreasury  of  Western  Australia.  It  has  been  claimed  by  the 
State  '^Freasury  officials  that  the  transfer  would  involve  a 
substantial  gain  to  the  State  Treasury.  On  the  other  hand. 
Federal  Treasury  officials  have  asserted  that  the  Federal 
Treasury  would  enjoy  an  immediate  benefit  by  such  a  trans¬ 
fer.  It  is  not  generally  recognised  that  the  conflict  between 
these  two  opposite  claims  is  moi’C  apparent  than  real,  and 
that  separation  may  result  in  an  immediate  benefit  both  to 
the  State  and  Federal  Treasuries.  The  possibilities  in  this 
direction  will  appear  as  the  discussion  in  this  chapter  de- 
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velopos;  and  for  the  purpose  of  siieii  discussion  tlie  calcula¬ 
tions  are  based  upon  the  accounts  for  the  financial  year  ended 
30th  June,  1032 — the  latest  year  for  which  full  details  are 
available. 

Additional  Liabilities  to  Western  Australia. 

684.  The  liability  to  be  taken  over  by  Western  Australia  in 
respect  of  pensions  and  similar  items  can  be  readily  and  defin¬ 
itely  ascertained,  as  can  also  the  diminution  of  the  revenues 
of  Western  Australia  through  the  elimination  of  the  payments 
at  present  paid  to  the  State  by  the  Commonwealth.  The 
items  in  this  class  may  be  summarised  as  follows: — 

£ 

Invalid  and  Old-Age  Pensions  and  Maternity  Allowance  706, 000 

Commonwealth  contribution  towards  Interest  and  Sink¬ 
ing  Fund  on  State  Debts:  and  SptK*ial  ilrants  ..  89*1,000 

£1,599,000 


685.  There  are  other  important  matters,  however,  where  the 
liability  cannot  possibly  be  calculated  with  such  accuracy  and 
precision;  and  in  this  connection  the  outstanding  items  are  the 
apportionment  of  Western  Australia’s  share  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  debt,  defence,  the  trans-Australian  railway,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  postal  services.  One  residt  of  these  transac¬ 
tions  would  be  that  as  between  the  Commonwealth  and  West¬ 
ern  Australia,  the  State  would  assume  liability  for  the  service 
of  an  agreed  proportion  of  the  Commonwealth  debt.  The 
contractual  relations  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
holders  of  Commonwealth  Bonds  would  remain  unaltered. 
The  Commonwealth  public  debt  as  on  the  3()th  .lune,  lb:)2,  ma\- 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely: — 

(a)  War  debt  ‘'>£286,0()0,0()0  (including  a  net  indebted¬ 

ness  of  approximately  £80,000,000  due  to  th(‘  Brit¬ 
ish  (Tovernment  and  in  resi>ect  of  which  ])rincipal 
and  interest  payments  have  been  suspended). 

(b)  Works  and  other  purposes  £113,000,000. 

(‘)  Aa  supplied  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Coniinonwoultli  Treasury,  :{0th 
September,  1932.  File  No.  2441/30/5911. 
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War  Debt. 

686.  The  Avar  debt  is  not  represented  by  assets.  Of  the  re¬ 
maining  CominonAvealth  debt,  part  is  represented  by  assets, 
e.g.,  railways  and  postal  Avorks,  while  part  is  not  noAA’  so 
represented.  In  ealculathig  Western  Australia’s  .share  of  the 
AA'ar  debt,  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  an  allocation 
on  a  per  capita  basis  has  been  assumed.  'Fhe  population  of 
^^’^estern  Australia  represents  6.47  )>er  cent,  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Australia  (81st  December,  19.‘>1);  and  on  that  basis 
AVestern  Australia’s  share  of  the  Avar  debt  Avould  equal 
£18,500,000,  involAung  an  annual  chai-ge  of  £736,000  (plus 
£23,000  exchange)  for  the  service  of  that  amount  of  debt. 
The  said  amount  of  £736,000  represents  6.47  ])er  cent,  of 
£11,378,000,  beijig  the  amount  of  interest  and  sinking  fund 
liaid  by  the  (’onnnonwealth  on  the  total  Avar  debt  during  the 
year  1931-32;  but  it  is  not  conceded  that  this  debt  should 
be  apportioned  upon  a  i)er  capita  basis.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  allocation  should  be  upon  a  basis  much  more 
faAourable  to  Western  Australia.  Writing  in  “The 
Economic  Kecord’’  (XoA-ember,  1926)  Professor  L.  F. 
Giblin  points  out  that  countries  of  the  same  race  and 
civilisation  arc  not  of  necessity  equal  in  wealth  or  material 
resources,  and  if  they  contribute  in  iAi;oportion  to  a  common 
cause  the  burden  Avill  be  unequally  felt.  “When  Ireland 
i-eceh'ed  Home  Rule,’’  ho  declared,  “not  -even  the  bitterest 
opponent  of  Irish  Relf-GoA'ernment  pro]iosed  that  .she  should 
be  asked  to  carry  any  but  a  A'ery  small  fraction  of  her  per 
capita  liability  for  the  public  debt  of  the  United  KinS'dom.  No 
agricultural  ])ortion  of  England  or  any  other  civilised  country 
could  possibly  i>ay  its  share  of  the  expetises  of  GoA’-ernment 

on  a  popxilation  basis’’ . (]>age  150).  It  is  further  argued 

by  the  same  authority  that  OA’en  if  States  are  equally  Avell 
endowed  they  may  be  at  A-ery  <lifferent  stages  of  doA’-elopment 
so  that  equal  contributions  would  not  be  equitable. 

687.  Moreov(‘r,  it  is  common  knoAvledgc  that  in  proportion  to 
population,  the  enlistments  in  AVestern  Australia  for  Imperial 
War  Service,  far  exceeded  the  enlistments  in  any  other  State. 
*’^'The  enlistments  in  the  other  States  aA’eraged  81  .38  per 
thousand,  whereas  this  State  display.ed  its  loyalty  to  the 
Empire  by  enlistments  at  the  rate  of  101.3 — a  greater  eidist- 
ment  by  approximately  25  per  cent.  On  this  point  it  is  main¬ 
tained  that  quite  apart  from  the  other  considerations  AA-hich 


(1)  Pocket  Year  Book  of  Western  Australia,  p.  Kk 
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have  been  mentioned,  the  allocation  of  the  war  debt  should 
be  in  inverse  ratio  to  tlie  proportionate  enlistments  for  war 
service. 

Commonwealth  Debt  for  Works  and  Other  Purposes. 

688.  For  reasons,  which  have  already  been  stated,  the  pro¬ 
position  that  the  Commonwealth  debt  for  works  and  other 
purposes  should  be  apportioned  on  a  per  capita  basis  cannot 
be  accepted.  The  only  equitable  method  would  be  for  'Western 
Australia  to  assume  liability  for  such  amount  of  the  works 
debt  of  the  Commonwealth  as  would  equal  the  value  of  the 
Commonwealth  assets  to  be  transferred  to  the  State — a  basis 
somewhat  similar  in  principle  to  that  upon  which  State  pro¬ 
perties  were  transferred  to  the  Commonwealth  at  the  time  of 
Federation. 


Postal  Services. 

689.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  pre¬ 
sented  to  Parliament  on  the  26th  May,  1933,  the  capital  value  of 
fixed  postal  assets  and  equipment  in  Western  Australia  as  at 
the  30th  June,  1932,  is  shown  at  approximately  £4,000,000.  It 
is  not  necessarily  agreed  that  this  figure  represents  the  fair 
value  of  the  postal  assets  to  be  taken  over,  but  it  is  accepted 
for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion.  If  the  interest  in  respect 
of  this  debt  be  included  as  a  debit  in  the  postal  accounts, 
Western  Australia’s  resumption  of  the  postal  services  would 
apparently  result  in  her  being  required  to  bear  an  annual 
loss  of  some  €43,000  in  respect  of  that  department,  less  any 
savings  which  might  arise  h'om  the  benefits  of  local  control, 
e.g.,  the  elimination  of  central  office  expenses.  The  details 
as  disclosed  by  the  above-mentioned  report  are  as  follows : — 

POSTS,  TELEGI{.\PHS  AXD  TELEl’HONES  TN  W.A 


£ 

Workinsr  Expenses  and  Depreciation 

074,073 

Tntere.st  on  Capital  .. 

186,803 

860,936 

Revenue 

817,694 

£43,242 

Trans-Australian  Railway. 

690.  The  next  consideratioTi  is  that  of  the  trans-Australian 
railway  ( Kalgoorlie  to  Port  Augusta),  the  (•ai)ital  cost  of 
which  is  sojue  £6,500,000.  The  net  result  of  the  oi)erations  of 
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that  line  tor  the  year  ended  .'JOth  .June,  19d2,  after  taking  into 
account  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  total  indebtedness, 
was  a  loss  of  £158,707,  arrive<l  at  in  the  following  manner; — 


TK ANS-Al’STK'AM AN  H AI LWA V. 


£ 

Workino:  Kxpen.ses 

. 105,454 

1  nterest 

1-2G  033 

Sinkiiif^  Fund 

14,534 

336,021 

Kevenue 

177,254 

Loss 

€158.767 

This  line,  as  explained  jnore  fully  in  Chapter  16  of  this  Case, 
runs  over  the  desert  portion  of  Australia ;  and  it  is  a  matter 
for  argument  as  to  what  liability,  if  any.  Western  Australia 
should  assume  in  respect  thereof.  The  capital  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  railway  was  provided  from  funds  obtained 
by  the  issue  of  Australian  notes  by  the  Commonwealth 
government.  At  the  time  of  their  issue  the  Common¬ 
wealth  was  liable  for  their  redemption,  i.e.,  each  note 
issued  gave  the  holder  the  right  to  a  claim  for  gold; 
but,  by  a  recent  amendment  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank 
Act,  this  right  has  been  cancelled,  and  the  notes  are 
no  longer  redeemable — in  other  words  the  Commonwealth 
is  no  longer  indebted  to  any  one  for  the  money  required  to 
build  the  trans- Australian  railway.  About  one-half  of  the 
line  runs  over  territory  which  is  within  the  boundary  of 
Western  Australia,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  calcu¬ 
lation  it  is  assumed  that  the  State  would  accept  liability  for 
a  half  interest  in  the  line  at  its  full  cost,  which,  of  course, 
would  hardly  be  the  case,  and  the  result  would  be  an  annual 
loss  of  some  £79,000  to  Western  Australia. 

Defence  Expenditure. 

691.  F^or  the  year  ended  OOth  dune,  1932,  the  defence  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  Commonwealth  was  £3.593,000,  detailed  as 
follows : — 

DKKK.VCE  EXPENDITI  UH  IN  AUSTHAIAA. 

Ill  Millions  of  £s. 

Central  Administration,  Military  and  ^Innitions  Supply  .  .  l.od 

Naval  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  1,54 

Air  Services  (including!;  subsidies  for  the  development  of 

Civil  Aviation)  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  .4f) 


3.50 


Total 
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692.  On  a  popnlation  basis  Westeiai  Australia’s  proportion 
of  that  expenditure  would  be  €232,000,  at  which  figure  it  has 
been  taken  into  the  statement.  It  is  not  possilfie  to  obtain  the 
amount  actually  spent  in  Western  Australia  under  this  head, 
but  as  explained  in  Chapter  22  of  this  Case,  thei-e  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  actual  expenditiire  here  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  amount  thus  debited  to  the  State  on  a  popula¬ 
tion  basis. 


Federal  Aid  Road  Grants. 

693.  This  is  an  item  (£384,000  for  1931-32)  which  it  has  not 
been  customary  for  the  State  to  take  into  Consolidated  Reve¬ 
nue;  as  the  amounts  have  been  received  from  the  Common¬ 
wealth  they  have  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  a  Trust  Fund. 
Much  of  tliis  expenditure  by  the  Commonwealth  could  not 
be  regarded  as  either  necessary  or  economical.  The  grants 
were  made  snb,ject  to  many  onerous  conditions  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  (including,  for  many  years,  a  pro  rata  expenditure  by 
the  State),  and  in  the  main  had  to  be  utilised  in  constructing 
arterial  roads  alongside  existing  railways,  thereby  inviting 
unliealthy  competition  between  rail  and  road  transport  into 
the  country  districts.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  would  continue  this  expenditure  as  a  separate  entity 
and  the  item  as  a  prospective  liability  of  Western  Australia 
has  therefore  been  disregarded. 

Bounties. 

694.  Of  the  amount  disbursed  by  the  Commonwealth  by 
way  of  bounties  some  £73,000  was  received  by  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  gold  bounty.  This  bounty  has 
since  been  suspended  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  item  is 
there foi-e  i.gnored. 


War  Pensions. 

695.  On  a  population  basis,  Western  Australia’s  liability 
for  war  pensions  would  be  £482,000,  at  which  figure  it  lias  been 
taken  into  account. 

Civil  Administration. 

696.  Concerning  civil  administration  it  is  pointed  out  that 
many  of  the  matters  so  to  be  transferred  merely  represent 
expenditure  or  services  which  have  been  duplicated  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  that  such  services  are  already  ade¬ 
quately  catered  for  by  many  existing  State  department^  of  a 
similar  nature.  In  this  class  there  may  be  included  matters 
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such  as  the  Parliament,  Courts,  Crown  Law,  Ilealtli,  Elec¬ 
toral,  Taxation,  Kailways,  Government  Printei’,  Forestry,  In¬ 
dustrial  Arbitration,  Statistics  and  Public  Works. 

697.  Upon  se()aration,  however,  the  Sate  would  have  to  in¬ 
cur  the  cost  of  collecting  (^ustoms,  etc.j  also  administrative  ex¬ 
penditure  in  Departments  such  as  Bankriiptcy,  Pensions,  Re¬ 
patriation,  Quarantine,  Lighthouses,  the  management  of  its 
currency,  and  certain  miscellaneous  expenses.  The  Under- 
Treasurer  of  Western  Australia  estimates  (on  the  1)asis  of 
the  accounts  for  the  year  1931-32)  that  the  cost  of  this  addi¬ 
tional  civil  administration  Avould  be  not  more  than  £150,000, 
as  against  £629,000,  which  represents  the  remaining  balance 
of  Commonwealth  Departmental  expenditure  in  or  on  behalf 
of  Western  Australia  as  allocated  by  the  Commonwealth 
Treasury  in  respect  of  the  year  in  question. 

Additional  Revenue  to  Western  Australia. 

698.  It  is  now  proposed  to  discuss  what  the  additional  rev¬ 
enue  to  tlie  State  would  have  been  if,  during  the  year  under 
consideration.  Western  Australia  had  been  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  and  had  imposed  customs  and  excise  duties  and  tax¬ 
ation  similar  to  that  imjiosed  by  the  Commonwealth  during 
that  year  upon  the  people  of  the  State. 

Direct  Taxes. 

699.  The  aggregation  of  the  subject-matter  of  Common 
wealth  direct  taxation  is  a  cardinal  feature  of  Federal  Law  and 
Practice;  and  when  a  taxpayer  derives  income  from,  or  owns 
land  in  (as  the  case  may  be)  more  than  one  State  in  the  Com 
monwealth,  he  is  not  assessed  by  the  local  branch  of  the 
Federal  Taxation  Department;  the  assessment  is  made  and 
the  tax  collected  by  the  Commonwealth  at  Central  Office, 
Melbourne.  The  amount  included  in  the  statement  represents 
the  actual  collections  in  Western  Australia,  plus  a  share  of 
Central  Office  collections  on  a  population  basis;  the  details 
being  as  follows : — 

DIRECT  T.VXATION. 

£ 


Tncome  Ttix 

9S0,00O 

Land  Tax 

106,000 

Estate  Duty 

30,000 

1,125,000 

Entei’ta inmen ts  Tax 

12.000 

£1,137.000 
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Sales  Tax. 

700.  Commonwealth  Sales  Ta.\  is  payable  to  the  Taxation 
Department  by  a  manufacturer  or  wholesaler  who  almost  in¬ 
variably  adds  the  tax  to  the  amount  of  his  invoice  and  collects 
the  same  from  the  retailer  to  whom  he  sells.  The  purchases 
made  by  the  retailers  in  Western  Australia  from  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  Eastern  States  are  considerable  and  although 
the  Sales  Tax  in  respect  of  such  purchases  is  actually  paid  by 
Western  Australians,  it  is  credited  in  the  Commonwealth  tax¬ 
ation  accounts  to  the  State  in  which  the  manufacturer  carries 
on  business.  The  amount  which  has  been  taken  into  account 
under  this  head  is  £497,000,  being  the  amount  of  the  actual 
collections  in  Western  Australia.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  this  sum  is  less  by  £50,000  than  the  amount  which  should 
be  credited  to  Western  Australia. 

Customs  and  Excise. 

701.  Various  ch’cumstances  make  it  quite  impossible  to  cal¬ 
culate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  amount  of  customs  and 
excise  duties,  which  would  have  been  collected  in  West¬ 
ern  Australia  had  she  been  free  and  independent  during 
the  year  in  question.  Commonwealth  customs  and  excise 
duties,  like  sales  tax,  may  be  paid  in  one  State  while  the 
goods  subject  to  the  duty,  are  sold  in  another.  According  to 
a  formula  propounded  in  a  ‘^’memorandum  submitted  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Constitution  by  two  eminent  econo¬ 
mists,  Professors  Giblin  and  Brigden  (i,e.,  that  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  contribution  to  Commonwealth  customs  and  excise 
as  compared  with  the  general  average  per  head  in  Australia, 
was  as  11  to  10)  the  amount  paid  by  Western  Australia  dur- 
ing  the  year  19.31-.32  on  account  of  Commonwealth  excise,  and 
customs  duties  on  imports  from  overseas  was  £2,018,000.  The 
actual  collections  in  the  State,  namely,  £1,670,000,  have,  how¬ 
ever,  been  taken  into  account.  But  that  is  only  half  of  the 
picture,  because  while  cstern  Australia  ’s  total  im]')orts 
amounted  to  £10,656,000,  no  less  than  £7,927,000  rei')resented 
imports  from  the  Eastern  States.  Now,  what  customs  duties 
would  have  been  collected  in  respect  of  those  imports  from 
the  Eastern  States,  if,  during  the  year  in  question,  Western 
Amstralia  had  been  free  and  independent  and  had  effected 
tariff  and  supplementary  arrangements  identical  w’ith  that  of 
the  (commonwealth  so  that  the  cost  to  the  consumers  of  such 

(1)  1932  Report  of  State  Disabilities  Committee,  p.  27. 
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imports  would  not  have  exceeded  the  said  amount  of 
£7,927,000?  So  far  as  it  coiieerns  one  particular  item  of  those 
imports,  i.e.,  sugax-,  the  result  may  be  illustrated  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy.  The  importation  of  sugar  into  Australia  is 
prohibited  by  Proclamation  under  the  Customs  Act;  and  by 
arrangement  between  the  Commonwealth  and  Queensland 
governments,  Queensland  sugar  is  sold  in  Australia  at  the 
wholesale  price  of  £.3.3  4s.  per  ton  cash  with  order,  as  against 
the  world  parity  price  of  about  £7  per  ton.  The  latter  figure 
approximates  the  comparative  price  at  which  the  surplus 
sugar  production  of  Queensland  is  sold  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  to  Canada.  In  19.31-32  the  importations  of  sugar 
into  ^Vestern  Australia  from  Queensland  were  17,454  tons, 
the  recorded  value  being  £524,000.  Had  that  sugar  been  pur¬ 
chased  from  overseas  (as  it  could  have  been  had  Western 
Australia  withdrawn  from  Federation)  or  had  it  been  pur¬ 
chased  from  Queensland  at  the  same  comparative  price  at 
which  Queensland  sells  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  Canada 
— say  at  £7  per  ton,  or  £122,000  in  all — the  Western  Austra¬ 
lian  Treastxry  could  have  imposed  duty  to  the  extent  of 
£400,000  without  any  burden  upon  the  people  of  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  other  than  what  they  bear  to-day.  Thus  the  burden  of 
the  sugar  arrangement  upon  Western  Australia  rein-esents  a 
tax  of  £1  per  head  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State.  Since 
most  of  the  goods  from  the  Eastern  States  are  similarly 
inflated  (though  not  to  the  same  extent)  on  account  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  fiscal  policy  of  high  protection,  it  follows 
that  the  same  principle  applies,  but  with  varying  degrees,  to 
the  balance  of  the  imports  from  the  Eastern  States.  This 
fact  may  be  more  readily  appreciated  from  a  table  and 
the  accompanying  remarks  Avhich  appear  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commonwealth  Tariff  Board  to  the  .SOth  June,  1932,  a 
table  which,  according  to  the  Board,  makes  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  commodities  which  are  fairly  comparable  and  which 
contains  instances  taken  from  cases  recently  inquired  into  by 
the  Board,  firstly  because  they  represent  important  goods, 
and  are  typical  of  a  large  number  of  essentially  important 
products,  and  secondly  because  the  facts  relating  to  them  can 
be  regarded  as  up-to-date.  Extracts  from  this  table  are  shown 
in  Appendix  No.  62  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

702.  Nevertheless,  the  problem  as  a  wliole  is  impossible  of 
an  accurate  solution;  but  some  answer  to  the  question  must  bo 
obtained  if  the  picture  is  to  be  comi)leted.  There  are,  there¬ 
fore,  set  foi  th  in  Appendices  Nos.  63  and  64,  at  the  end  of  this 


chapter,  two  metliocls  of  calculation  m  liicli  probably  rei)resent 
the  uuniinum  and  maximum  amounts  of  customs  duty  wliicli 
(without  any  further  l)urden  u])on  the  i)eople  of  Western 
Australia)  would  have  been  collecte<l  in  respect  of  the  imports 
in.  question,  had  Western  -Vustralia  been  separated,  '^flie 
minimum  figure  is  £2,140,000  and  the  maximum  £2,812,000.  It 
is  clear  that  the  first  calculation  umlerstates  the  amount,  and 
it  is  acknowledged  that  the  second  calculation  may  overstate 
it.  A  figure  of  £2,500,000  would  ju’obably  bo  a  close  estimate. 
The  minimum  figure  of  £2.140,000  has  been  taken  into  account. 

703.  'I'hus  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at  that  a  very  low  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  customs  and  excise  duties  which,  without  any  adde«l 
burden  upon  her  peojde,  would  have  accrued  to  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  had  she  been  separate  and  independent  would  be 
£3,848,000  as  follows: — 

£ 

Actual  collection  of  Excise  on  Western  Australia’s 
manufa<*tu!*es  and  CustoiiLs  Duty  on  Tinports  from 
0x  61*8005  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  1 ,070,000 

Duty  assumed  to  be  inelnded  in  eost  of  Imports  from 

Eastern  States  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  2,1-^0,000 

Total  (Tistoms  and  Exei.se  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  £3,810,000 


704.  It  may  here  be  pertinent  to  observe  that  the  heavy 
fall  in  the  price  of  AVestern  Australia’s  principal  exports — 
wheat  and  wool — has  been  such  that  notwithstanding  an  in¬ 
crease  in  volume,  the  value  of  Western  Australia’s  exports 
has  fallen  considerably  in  recent  years.  This  and  other  fac 
tors  have  involved  a  corresponding  reduction  in  imports,  so 
that  the  total  imports  into  AVestern  Australia  during  the  year 
1931-32  amounted  to  only  £10,656,000  as  eomi)ared  with  an 
average  of  £18,000,000  for  the  five  years  eiuied  30th  June, 
1930.  An  increase  in  prices  for  her  stai>le  products  and  a 
eonse(|uential  restoration  of  her  higher  value  of  trade  for 
those  years  would  likewise  involve  an  increase  in  the  custt)ms 
revenue  of  AV'estern  Australia. 

Commonwealth  Bank  Profits. 

705.  That  proi)ortion  of  the  profits  of  the  Commonwealth 
Bank  which  were  paid  direct  to  the  Sinking  Fund  in  the  year 
in  question,  amounted  to  £396,905  of  which  the  share  of  West¬ 
ern  Australia  on  a  population  basis  would  be  approximately 
£26,000.  This  item,  however,  lias  been  omitted  from  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  additional  revenue. 
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Other  Revenue. 

706.  'I'lie  transferred  departments  of  tJie  civil  adininistration 
would  produce  certain  additional  revenue  from  matter.s  such 
as  marine,  navigation  fees,  note  issue,  certain  interest  on  trust 
fund  investments,  etc.,  bankruptcy  and  other  miscellaneous 
sources.  On  a  population  basis  Western  Australia’s  share  of 
such  Commonwealth  revenues  for  the  vear  in  question  was 
£232,000. 


A  Financial  Gain  to  Western  Australia. 

707.  ITpon  these  broad  genei'al  principles  therefore,  and 
Tipon  these  assumptions — assumptions  based  upon  the  most 
unfavourable  tei*ms  to  Western  Austi’alia — it  would  appear 
that  separation  would  mean  an  annual  gain  of  some  £2,.3.32,000 
to  the  State  Treasury  of  Western  Australia  according  to  the 
following  summary.  This  figure  represents  the  surplus  with¬ 
out  taking  any  ci'edit  for  possibilities  and  probabilities  Avhich 
might  well  increase  Western  Ansti’alia’s  gain  bv  a  further 
<’>£1,500,000. 


THK  KFKECT  OF  SEP.ARATION  UPON  WESTERN  AUSTRAI.I.'^  S  FFNANCES. 


Additional  R even ce . 


£ 


Customs  and  Excise  Duties 
Sales  Tax 

Direct  Taxes  j)revionsh^  collected  by  Commonwealth 
Other  Revenue  previously  collected  by  Commonwealth 


3,810,000 

497,000 

1.137,000 

232,000 


Deduct. : — Commonwealth  payments  w  Inch  would  cease — 

Contribution  to  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  on  State  Debts  and  Special 
Grant 


£'>,670,000 


S93,(X>0 


Total,  Xet  Additional  Revenue  ...  .  ...  £4,783,000 


Additional  Expenditure.  £ 

Invalid  and  Old-Age  Pensions  and  Maternity  Allowance  ...  ...  706.000 

War  Pensions  (on  population  basis)  ...  ...  ...  ...  482,000 

Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  on  War  Debt  (on  population  baxsis)  ...  7'>9.tX)0 

Defence,  etc.  (on  population  basis)  ...  ...  ...  ...  232,<ltXl 

New  Civil  Administration  and  Treasury  expenses  ...  ...  150,000 

Ta)ss  on  Posts  and  Telegraphs  after  debiting  1  nterest  and  Deprecia¬ 
tion  ...  ...  ...  •••  ...  ...  4,3, (KX) 

Half-Share  of  Working  Loss,  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  on  Trans- 

Australian  Railway  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  79,000 


£ 


'rotal.  Additional  Exixuiditurc  ... 


Surplus  available  to  Western  Australia  in  respect  of  Separation 


£2,451,000 

-  £2,451,<H)0 

£2„3,32,000 


(n  The  probable  aililltlonal  £.*}48.0(10  In  respect  of  existinp  (Tisloni.K  and  Excise  ;  Oic  prolwblc 
^(17*2.000  additional  duty  equivalent  In  the  cost  of  Imports  from  En.stcm  States  :  a  prol>able  £500,000 
or  more  in  rosiu'ct  of  the  ulhK'ntion  of  the  War  Debt,  etc.,  npon  a  ha.s.is  more  favourable  than  a  per 
capita  basis,  and  the  more  favourable  arranpements  as  contemplated  In  respect  of  other  matters. 
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708.  '^riie  fovegoins?  figuros  arc  haseil  upon  departmental 
reports  and  Treasiiry  accounts  and  memoranda  for  tlie  year 
1931-32  as  amplified  in  correspondence  between  Mr.  11.  K. 
IVatson  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Commonwealth  Treasury.  It 
will  be  found,  however,  that,  subject  to  the  observations  in 
paragrapli  704  of  this  chapter,  the  variations  from  year  to 
year  "will  not  materially  alter  the  final  result.  Upon  principles 
much  along  the  lines  of  those  enunciated  herein  ^^'Mr.  Watson 
ill  a  statement  “which  did  not  purport  to  reveal  the  lull 
financial  benefits”  as  pi’epared  by  him  in  19.31,  estimated  a 
minimum  gain  of  £2,000,000  based  upon  the  accounts  for  the 
year  1929-.30;  while  in  respect  of  the  year  1928-29  the  <2>State 
Treasury  officials  estimated  a  gain  of  £1,500,000  without  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  savings  of  some  £500,000  which 
they  estimate  would  arise  from  the  eliminated  e.vpenditure  on 
duplicated  departments. 

709.  This  gain  of  between  £2,000,000  and  £3,000,000  would 
permit  ^^estern  Australia  to  re-arrange  and  reiluce  her 
tarifi'  in  such  proportions  as  her  economic  requirements 
may  dictate.  Such  a  rehabilitation  of  the  industries  of 
Western  Australia  would  result  in  increased  production, 
and  increased  incomes,  and  therefore  inci’eased  taxes 
(without  any  increase  in  the  rates  of  ta.\)  and  increased 
revenues  in  respect  of  various  State  services,  princi¬ 
pally  railways.  The  cumulative  effect  of  these  great 
economic  benefits  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  restore 
the  finances  of  Western  Australia  to  a  position  more  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  highly  satisfactory  conditions  which  prevaile<l 
in  the  ten  years  of  self-goveinment  which  Western  Australia 
enjoyed  before  Federation — and  to  a  jiosition  to  which  it  is 
essential  that  she  should  attain  if  the  State  is  to  pay  her  way 
and  meet  her  extremely  heavy  obligations. 


The  Effect  of  Separation  upon  the  Finances  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

710  A  rough  estimate,  but  nevertlieless  a  fair  indication  of 
the  effect  of  separation  upon  the  finances  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  is  furnished  by  the  following  statement,  although  it 
must  be  remembered  that  if  separation  were  carried  out  on  a 
more  favourable  basis  to  Western  Australia — as  it  is  main- 


(1)  "West  Australian,”  17th  AprU,  1931. 

(2)  1932  Report  of  the  State  Disabilities  Committee. 
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tained  it  should  be — then  the  benefit  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
as  shown  in  the  following^  statement  would  be  corresyjondingly 
reduced. 

EFFECT  OF  SEPARATION  UPON  FIN.ANCKS  OF  THE 
COMMON  WP:  A  LTH . 


Gains. 


Reductions  in — 

£  * 

War,  Invalid  and  Old-Age  Pensions  and 

Maternity  Al- 

lowance 

1,188,000 

Contribution  to  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  on  State  Debts 

and  Special  Grant 

893,000 

Road  Grant 

_  _ 

384,000 

Service  on  War  Debt 

759,000 

Loss  on  Trans- Australian  Railway  .... 

,,  _  _ 

79,000 

Loss  on  Postal  Services 

43,000 

Defence  Expenditure  .... 

_ 

232,000 

Other  Departmental  Expenditure  .... 

. 

629,000 

Total,  Gains 

£4,207.000 

Losses. 

Revenue  which  would  cease — 

£ 

Existing  Customs  and  Excise  Collections 

in 

Western  Australia 

....  1,670,000 

Sales  Tax  Collections  in  Western  Australia 

497,000 

Direct  Taxation  in  Western  Australia 

....  1,137.000 

Other  Revenue  from  Western  Australia 

232,000 

Total,  Losses 

....  £3,536,000 

3,536,000 


Surplus  available  to  the  Commonwealth  in  respect  of  Separation  £67 1,000 

711.  The  surplus  available  to  the  Commonwealth  as  shown 
above  would  be  reduced  to  the  extent,  if  any,  by  which  the 
Commonwealth  might  not  be  able  to  effect  a  saving  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure  allocated  by  it  as  having  been  expended  in  or  on  be¬ 
half  of  Western  Australia.  On  the  other  hand  the  said  sur¬ 
plus  would  be  increased  by  such  amount  of  customs  duties 
as  might  be  levied  by  the  Commonwealth  upon  imports  into 
the  Commonwealth  from  Western  Australia.  The  value  of 
exports  from  Western  Australia  to  the  Eastern  States  dui  ing 
the  year  in  question  was  £1,000,000,  and  it  has  never  been 
much  more  than  that. 

Currency  and  Banking. 

712.  In  Chapter  (5  of  this  Case  there  have  been  furnished 
copies  of  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  and 
the  Commonwealth  Savings  Bank,  in  which  institutions  the 
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people  of  Western  Australia  have  a  proportionate  interest. 
In  that  chapter  there  has  also  been  given  a  general  outline  of 
the  existing  circumstances  relating  to  banking  and  currency 
in  Australia. 

713.  Tn  respect  of  currency  there  is  more  than  one  course 
which  suggests  itself  as  being  open  for  consideration  and 
adoption  by  Western  Australia  in  the  event  of  Secession.  For 
example,  the  joint  stock  banks  might  be  permitted  to  beimme 
banks  of  issue  as  was  ]>ractised  in  Western  Australia  during 
the  period  before  1910;  but  the  far  more  likely  course  wmdd 
be  to  establish  a  central  bank  in  Western  Australia — a  govern¬ 
ment  owned  institution  whose  functions  would  include,  inter 
alia,  the  control  of  currency,  the  regulation  of  the  volume  of 
eredity  and  the  control  over  the  external  ^•alue  of  the  monetary 
unit;  the  issxie  and  management  of  the  Public  Debt  of  Western 
Australia;  acting  as  baiiker  for  the  government  of  Western 
Australia  and  such  local  and  other  authorities  as  may  be  con¬ 
venient;  the  buying  and  selling  of  gold  and  silver,  foreign  and 
other  exchange,  also  AYestern  Australian  government  securi¬ 
ties  and  other  goveriimcnt  securities,  and  the  granting  of 
advances  on  such  securities.  It  is  noted  that  from  the  report 
of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Canadian  banking  and  currency 
there  are  pre-eminent  advantages  to  the  State  in  entrusting 
the  special  and  highly  technical  functions  of  a  central  bank 
to  a  body  “not  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  political  life.” 
and  it  is  submitted  that  of  Western  Aiistralia  it  may  also  be 
said  as  the  recent  Eoyal  Commission  said  of  Canada: — 
“there  are  resources  of  intelligence  combined  with  experience 
and  public  spirit  fully  adequate  to  insure  the  successful  man¬ 
agement  of  a  central  bank.” 

714.  It  is  neither  necessary  iior  desirable  that  this  or  that 
])articular  course  should  be  decided  iipon  immediately.  The 
(piestion  with  all  its  ramifications  calls  for  due  consideration 
and  deliberation  at  the  proper  time;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
course  of  action  which  is  ultimately  decided  upon  in  resyiect 
of  these  important  matters,  it  sliould  only  be  after  consulta¬ 
tion  between  His  Majesty’s  Governments  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  AYestern  Australia 
and  their  respective  advisers  and  experts. 

715.  Whatever  the  ultimate  decision  may  be,  however,  the 
adjustment  of  these  matters  should  be  effected  with  at  least 
the  same  ease  witli  which  su(*h  matters  were  adjusted  in  re- 
s])ect  of  the  separation  of  the  Irish  Free  State  from  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Conclusion. 

(a)  General. 

716.  It  may  fairly  be  said,  therefore,  tluit  separation  will 
]K)t  involve  any  serious  financial  injury  either  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth  or  the  State;  but  on  the  contrary  will  effect  a  profound 
improvement  in  the  financial  situation  of  Western  Australia, 
leaving  her  with  adequate  resources  for  her  present  needs  and 
a  balance  for  development  purposes  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
which  she  obtains  to-day. 

(b)  Western  Australia's  Credit  for  Borrowing. 

717.  As  to  the  question  of  the  effect  of  separation  upon  the 
credit  of  Western  Australia  and  the  possibility  of  Western 
Australia  being  able  to  borrow  on  terms  as  favourable  as  if 
she  remained  a  part  of  the  Commonwealth  and  continued  to 
share  the  credit  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  is  submitted  that 
there  is  no  room  for  two  opinions.  A  free  and  independent 
Western  Australia  could  most  certainly  borrow  upon  terms 
at  least  as  favourable  as  the  Commonwealth.  The  financial 
rectitude  of  the  State  since  the  grant  of  responsible  govern¬ 
ment  in  1890  and  her  “ca]>acity  to  pay”  must  stand  her  in 
good  stead.  Jt  has  been  shown  in  Chapter  d  of  this  Case  that 
of  all  tin,'  Australian  Colonies  in  1896-7,  Western  Australia 
alone  enjoyed  the  credit  necessary  to  go  on  the  London 
market;  and  that  at  the  inauguration  of  her  Public  Debt, 
Western  Australia  institnted  a  sinking  fund  whereby  ade¬ 
quate  provision  was  made  for  the  rei)aymeut  of  her  indebted¬ 
ness.  ddiat  policy  of  sound  finance  was  pursued  right  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Financial  Agreement  in  19*28  when  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  took  over  the  matter  of  raising  loans  for  the 
States.  At  the  time  of  the  Financial  Agreement  her  sinking 
fund  amounted  to  ajiproximatelN'  £9.000,000. 

718.  So  long  as  she  hatl  charge  of  the  raising  of  her  own 
loans  up  till  1928,  Western  Australia  was  able  to  borrow  upon 
terms  at  least  equal  to,  and  in  many  cases  more  favourable, 
than  those  secured  by  the  (bmimonwealth,  or  any  of  the  other 
States.  Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  inchided  in  the 
conversions  now  being  handled  by  the  Commonwealth  High 
Commissioner  in  London,  there  is  a  Western  Australian  4 
per  cent,  loan  of  £998,d;>,‘>  which  fell  due  on  the  15th  .lanuary. 
19.84,  and  in  respect  of  which  misinformed  opinion  might  con¬ 
ceivably  express  the  view  that  Western  Australia  is  fortunate 
in  having  the  “backing”  of  the  Commonwealth.  As  a  matter 
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of  fact  the  sinking  fiiinl  aecnmulations  which  have  been 
built  up  by  annual  contributions  from  the  State  'rreasury  of 
Western  Australia  in  respect  of  this  debt,  amount  to 
£1,150,000,  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  repay  the  loan. 
It  is  not  generally  appreciated  that  in  order  to  meet  the 
overseas  interest  commitments  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
State  Governments,  Australia  must  export  produce  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  some  £25,000,000  in  British  currency  over  and  above  her 
imports,  and  that  of  last  year’s  adjusted  surplus  exports  of 
£26,000,000  in  Britisli  currency,  Western  Australia  with  a 
population  of  439,000  accounted  for  £8,000,000  while  the  re¬ 
maining  States  Avith  a  population  of  over  6,191,000  (or  16 
times  greater  than  that  of  Western  Australia)  accounted  for 
the  balance  of  only  £18,000,000.  This  circumstance  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  commitments  in  respect  of  interest  payable  overseas 
is  less  than  £2,000,000.  It  is  felt  that  investors  may,  and  do, 
rest  assured  in  the  knowledge  that  a  free  and  independent 
Western  Australia  would  offer  a  safe,  desirable  and  pro¬ 
fitable  field  for  the  ])ublic  and  private  investment  of  cap¬ 
ital — particularly  British  capital.  And  finally,  adopting  the 
language  of  the  ‘^Gndian  Statutory  Commission,  it  may  be 
said  that  in  any  event  Western  Australian  opinion  would 
prefer  that  Western  Australian  credit  should  be  influenced 
by  Western  Australian  policy  rather  than  continue  to  be  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  policy  of  her  neighbours — a  polic\'  in  which 
she  herself  exercises  no  effective  control. 


(^)  Indian  Statutory  Commission,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  187, 


EXTRACT  FROM  TARIFF  BOARD'S  ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  YEAR  ENDED  30th  JUNE,  1932. 
THE  HIGH  COST  OF  ESSENTIAL  PLANT  AND  RAW  MATERIAL  IN  AUSTRALIA. 
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APPENDIX  No.  63. 

StAtrment  shovrinp  for  the  year  1031-32 : — 

1.  Total  Overseas  Imports  into  Western  Australia. 

2.  Gross  Customs  Duty  paid  on  such  Imports. 

3.  Classified  Imports  to  Western  Australia  from  other  States  of  the  Common vrealth.  (Duty 

assumed  to  be  included). 

4.  .\ssumed  Customs  Duties  which  would  have  l»een  collected  on  Interstate  Imports  if  same 

percentage  of  Duty  were  collected  as  is  collecte<l  on  Total  Overseas  Imports. 


l<»31-32. 


Class 

No. 

Description. 

1. 

Oversea 

Imports. 

2, 

Gross  Duty  Col¬ 
lected  thereon. 

Oversea 

Imports 

plus 

Duty. 

3. 

Inter¬ 
state  Im¬ 
ports 

i(Duty  as¬ 
sumed  to 
l)e  in¬ 
cluded). 

4. 

Duty  cal¬ 
culated 
at  same 
rate  as 
on  Total 
Oversea 
Imimrts. 

i 

1 

£ 

Kate  %. 

£  1 

£  ' 

£ 

£ 

1 

Foodstuffs  of  .\nimal  Origin  ...  | 

48.373 

18-23 

8,817 

57,190 

633,761 

97,720 

2  • 

Foodstuffs  of  Vegetable  Origin  { 

153,548 

50-80 

78,009  1 

231,557 

1,237,609 

416,944 

3  1 

i 

[  Spirituous  and  Alcoholic  ; 

Liquors  . j 

17,407 

171-18 

29,797 

47,204 

266,909 

168,484 

4 

Tobacco  ...  ...  ...  1 

10,224 

388-84 

39,755 

49,979 

699,534 

566,433 

5 

Live  .\ntmals . 

444 

444 

146,038 

6 

Animal  Substancc.s  . 

1,333 

42-’39 

565 

1,898  I 

10,803 

.3,216 

7 

Vegetable  Substances  and 

1  Fibres  . 

43,444 

7-12 

3,095 

46,539  i 
28,061 

49,313 

3,279 

Sa 

.\pparel 

20,657 

40-20 

8,304 

1,418,149 

406,630 

ftb 

Textiles  . 

440,822 

13 -.52 

59,619 

500,441 

317,084 

37,764 

8c 

Maniifacriired  Fibres 

396,479 

0-21 

827 

397,306 

80,525 

169 

‘  Oils,  Fats  and  Waxes 

496,491 

86-29 

428,422 

924,913 

72,887 

33,761 

10 

Paints  and  Varnishes 

3,910 

32-66 

1,277 

5,187 

75,508 

18,590 

11 

Stones  and  JOnerals  ... 

20,153 

2-65 

534 

20,687 

134,315 

3,467 

12a  , 

1  Machines  and  Machinery 

192,473 

22-53 

43,365 

235,838 

465,145 

85,528 

I2b  ! 

Metal  and  Metal  Manufactures 

202,233 

13-78 

27,876 

230,109 

569,954 

69,028 

13a 

;  Rubber  and  Rubber  Manufac- 
i  ture . 

8,250 

11-03 

910 

9,160 

331,143 

32,897 

13b 

i  iaiather  and  Leather  Manufac- 
'  tures  . 

1,458 

.52-19 

761 

2,219 

77,165 

26,462 

14 

;  Wood  and  Wicker 

18,481 

43-17 

7,079 

26,460 

144,212 

43,484 

l.S 

:  Barthenware,  Cements,  etc.  ... 
j  Paper  and  .Stationery 

29,294 

30-22 

8,854 

,  38,148 

66,979 

1.5,544 

16a 

91,499 

7-92 

7,2.50 

98,749 

59,560 

4,871 

16b 

1  Stationery  and  Paper  >fanu- 
facturca  . 

64,114 

10-08 

1 

12,230 

1 

:  70,344 

161,239 

25,836 

17 

.  .iewellery  and  Timepieces  ami 
‘  Fancy  Goods 

16,052 

44-91 

7,209 

23,261 

95,729 

!  29,668 

18 

Optical,  Surgical  anti  Scien- 
•  tide  Tnstnimentsi  ... 

1  12,179 

14-00 

1,705  ! 

!  13,884 

’  1 
03,459 

1 

7,793 

19 

i  Drags,  Chemicals,  and  Ferti¬ 
lisers  ... 

1  280,970 

5-04 

14,152  ' 

'  295,122 

363,917 

17,461 

20 

i  Miscellaneous . 

;  158,627 

7-26 

11,517 

:  170,144 

385,471 

26,091 

21 

j  Gold  and  Silver  and  Bronze  ... 

1  48 

1  -  - 

... 

48 

360 

i  Total  . 

|2, 728.963 

29-42 

802,829  ! 

13,531,792 

7,926,858 

2,140,620 

Hxcess  Cost  £2,140,020  —  duty  of  37  per  cent,  or  27  per  cent,  of  total  cost. 

XOTK.— It  is,  of  course,  clear  that  the  excess  cost  of  £2,140.«20  which  consumers  In  Western 
Australia  pay  In  this  connection  is  not  a  contribution  to  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  Is  the 
prif^c  Western  Australia  pays  to  support  the  secondary  industries  of  other  States.  Moreover  It  Is 
reasonable  to  as..sume  that  the  amount  stated  under-esti mates  rather  than  over-estimates  the  effects 
of  the  subsidy  on  added  costs  borne  by  cousumers  In  Western  Australia.  The  Tariff  has  operated  to 
restrict  imports  into  Western  .\ustralia  from  overseas  an<l  to  increase  im|K)rts  from  other  States  ; 
overseas  imports  to  the  Commonwealth  are  confined.  In  general,  to  raw  materials  which  are  processed 
in  the  .sec^mdary  industries.  Were  the  comparison  in  the  foregoing  table  to  be  dissected  In  detail  it 
wotild  be  found  that  tlie  rates  of  duty  paid  on  overseas  imports  in  this  State  are  lower  than  the  duties 
on  the  processctl  commodities  of  Uic  same  classification  imported  from  other  States  ;  therefore,  tlie 
ealculatlon  based  on  similar  rates  of  <luty  has  the  effect  of  under-estimating  the  cost  ot  the  tariff  to 
Western  Australia.  Moreover,  the  above  calculations  do  not  take  Into  consideration  the  full  effect  of 
the  Sugar  Kmbargo. 


APPENDIX  No.  64. 

.STATEMENT  SHOWING  FOR  THE  YEAR  1931-32: — *1.  Classiael  DafcUble  Imports  Into  Western  Australia  from  Overseas.  2.  Gross  Customs  Duty  paid 

on  such  Imports.  3.  Glasslftel  Imports  to  Wasbsrn  Auitralla  fro  n  othor  Stites  of  the  Commonwealth.  4.  Assumed  Customs  Duties  which  would  have 

been  collect^  on  Interstate  Imports  if  sims  rate  of  Duty  ware  collected  as  is  collected  on  Overseas  Dutiable  Imports. 
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fRecorded  Value  of  Sugar  Imported  from  Eastern  States  in  1931-32: — 17,4:>4,  tons  .  £524  847 

Price  at  which  Sugar  could  have  been  purchased  but  for  Sugar  Embargo:— 17,451  tons  at  £7 .  £122, *178 
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CHAPTEK  -25— THE  EMPIRE  OUTI.OOK  —  EMPIRE 
SETTLEMENT  AND  RECIPROCAL  TRADE  M- ITHTN 
THE  EMPIRE. 

The  Resources  of  Western  Australia. 

719.  In  Western  Australia  all  the  elements  exist  for  the  per¬ 
manent  settlement  of  a  large  population,  and  the  production 
of  great  wealth.  The  State  is  blessed  with  productive  agri¬ 
cultural,  pastoi’al  and  orchard  lands  of  vast  areas,  a  regular 
rainfall,  and  one  of  the  most  temperate  climates  in  the  world. 
The  agricultural  and  orchai'd  lands  comprise  an  area  in  the 
South-West  corner  of  the  State,  approximately  the  size  of 
Great  Britain.  Tlie  pastoral  lands  of  the  State  comprise  a 
vast  area  of  some  195,000,000  acres. 

720.  Besides  possessing  rich  gold-bearing  belts,  including 
the  world-famous  “Golden  Mile,”  from  which  £102,000,000 
worth  of  gold  has  been  won,  the  State  also  has  valuable  coal 
fields,  iron  deposits,  as  well  as  numei’ous  other  marketable 
minerals,  and  also  large  forests  of  valuable  timber. 

The  Future  Development  of  Western  Australia. 

721.  By  the  development  of  mining  by  scientific  research, 
and  technical  assistance  in  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  indus¬ 
tries,  by  the  establishment  of  a  sound  plan  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  great  North-^Vest  portion  of  the  State,  and  above 
all  by  closer  settlement  in  the  cultivable  area  of  the  State 
there  is  opportunity,  almost  unlimited,  for  the  development 
and  population  of  the  country.  British  statesmen  must  recog¬ 
nise,  as  our  people  recognise,  the  “danger  of  invasion  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  by  excluded  races.”  All  must  realise  that  the  most 
effective  means  of  holding  Australia  for  the  British  race  is 
to  populate  the  country  with  British  people.  An  appreciation 
of  the  great  issues  involved  in  this  iiroblem  is  evident  from 
the  following  extract  from  an  article  dealing  with  a  meeting 
of  the  Economic  Advisory  Council  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Viscount  Astor  who  said: — 

(1)  “When  the  time  comes  for  the  Dominions  to  welcome  migrants,  it 
might  be  economically  advantageous  to  Britain  to  supply  them,  but  migra¬ 
tion  within  the  Empire  has  more  important  aspects  than  the  purely  economic 
ones.  In  the  interests  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire  and  the  security  of 
the  Dominions,  additional  population  for  the  latter  is  of  primary 
importance. 


(1)  Quoted  in  W.A.  Parliamentary  Debates,  .10th  Angust,  1933,  p.  664. 
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‘^Maintenance  of  substantial  iuiiiiigratioii  to  Australia  may  in  the  long 
run  prove  vital  to  the  avoidance  of  serious  international  issues.  We  believe 
that  the  growth  of  the  British  population  in  the  Dominions  will  become  an 
important  factor  in  maintaining  Avorld  peace.  When  the  present  depression 
has  passed  it  will  be  again  desirable  for  Britain  substantially  to  support 
tinancially  overseas  settlement.’^ 

Great  Britain’s  Surplus  Population. 

722.  It  is  well  known  that  every  liiimanitarian  and  states¬ 
man  in  England  is  looking  for  some  outlet  for  Great  Britain’s 
surplus  population;  and  it  is  claimed  that  no  more  congenial 
outlet  exists  than  in  this  land  of  Western  Australia;  but,  in 
the  words  of  the  Bight  Honourable  J.  TT.  Thomas,  P.C.,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  the  Dominions; — “Before  you  give  encour¬ 
agement  to  thousands  of  Britisliers  ready  to  go  to  tlie  Domin¬ 
ions,  the  Dominions  must  be  equally  ready  to  receive  them 
and  give  them  a  fair  chance.’ From  Mr.  Thomas’s  speech, 
in  which  that  statement  appeared,  it  can  be  gathered  that  the 
Biitish  Government  would  not  hesitate  to  incur  expenditure 
in  any  Empire  settlement  scheme  oiTering  assured  prospects 
of  success. 

How  Federation  Prevents  Empire  Settlement  Schemes. 

723.  ’Phe  CommonAvealth  cannot  of  itself  induce  land 
settlement;  it  has  no  control  over  the  land  'or,  except  for 
naval  and  military  purposes  and  in  time  of  war,  over  the 
railways  of  the  States,  The  State  controls  the  land  within 
its  boundaries,  and  the  facilities  for  transport.  The  State, 
therefore,  has  the  potentialities  for  success  in  its  land 
settlement  schemes;  but  it  has  no  control  whatever  over 
the  main  factors  which  influenee  the  profitable  production 
of  the  various  commodities.  The  State  can  give  no  guarantee 
that  any  contract  it  may  enter  into  with  i>ros]iective  settlors, 
may  not  1)0  I'cndered  nugatory  and  ahoi'tive  by  the  cumulative 
effect  of  over-riding  Federal  taxation  and  legislation  in  the 
form  of  tariffs,  income  tax,  land  tax,  sales  tax,  etc.,  and  the 
Navigation  Act.  ’Phis  applies  not  merely  to  M  estern  Aus¬ 
tralia  hut  to  all  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth. 

724.  It  follows  then  that  under  the  existing  system  of  Federal 
srovernment,  \^'estern  Australia  can  never  hope  to  afford  pro- 
spectiA'e  British  migrants  that  “fair  chance”  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  the  success  of  any  scheme  foi'  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  British  migrants  overseas.  This  statement  is  made 

(>)  “AVest  Australian,”  16th  November,  1933.  Keport  of  Speech  in  House 
of  Commons  in  England. 


without  uu  exhaustive  exposition,  because  it  is  felt  that  such 
is  unnecessary/^^  ^Moreover,  it  has  been  acknowledged,  even 
by  the  (’ommon wealth  government, that  freedom  from 
Commonwealth  tariffs  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  <le- 
velopmeut  of  the  North  and  North-West  ot  Western  ^\us- 
tralia.  Tt  Avas  the  necessity  for  these  free  imports,  ami  the 
Constitutional  impossibility  of  granting  any  State  or  any 
portion  of  a  State  freedom  or  exemption  from  the  Conmion- 
Avealth  tariffs  that  induced  the  '^’Commonwealth  to  approach 
the  State  Avith  the  proposal  that  W'cstern  Australia  should 
surrender  to  the  CommouAA'ealtli  the  northern  ])ortioii  of  the 
State.  But  freedom  from  CommouAA’ealth  tariffs,  etc.,  is 
equally  essential  for  the  profitable  conduct  of  industries  in 
the  other  portions  of  Western  Australia.  The  North — 
and  all  the  other  ])ortions  of  the  State — Avould  auto¬ 
matically  secure  the  requisite  tariff  relief  and  other  re¬ 
lief  upon  the  Avithdrawal  of  W*estern  Australia  from 
the  CommonAvealth.  The  Western  Australian  government 
could  see  no  good  purpose  in  the  transfer  of  the  North,  and 
declined  to  agree  to  the  CommonAvealth ’s  proposal.  “Tn  the 
three  best  eonsecutWe  pre-war  years  (1911-1913),  when  Aus¬ 
tralia  Avas  spending  borroAved  money  at  the  rate  of  about 
£20,000,000  a  year,  the  increase  of  population  by  net  immigra¬ 
tion  AA'as  207,816.  In  the  three  best  post-Avar  years  (1925-27), 
Avhen  Australia  AV'as  spending  borroAved  money  at  the  rate  of 
about  £40,000,000  a  year,  the  increase  of  i)opulation  by  net 
immigration  was  only  128,501,  or  61  ])er  cent,  of  the  foi’mer 
figure.  In  1928  the  net  immigration  Avas  only  27,352.  In  the 
early  months  of  1929  there  was  actually  an  excess  of  «le- 
pai-tures  oA'er  arri\'als;  before  the  year  ended  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  goA^ernment  had  suspended  assisted  immigration  alto¬ 
gether.”'” 

(1)  Prefacing  its  discussion  upon  the  question  of  assisted  niignition,  the 
British  Economic  !N[ission  in  its  Report  of  llt29  (at  jiar.  30)  observes: — “The 
fiscal  and  financial  system  and  the  industrial  conditions  of  Australia  to  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  later,  and  the  higli  level  of  prices  resulting 
from  them,  may  not  be  conducive  to  migration.'^  Following  upon  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  terms  of  the  £34,000,000  Migration  Agreement  and  the  advantages 
of  migration  generally,  the  Mission  Report  concludes  as  follows  (at  par. 
4^): — “But  ail  measures  designed  for  the  inorease  of  Australians  wealth  i)rt)- 
duction  and  power  oj:  alisorhiiig  new  population  tend  to  be  defeated  if  there 
are  strong  forces  within  her  whiidi  operate  so  to  raise  her  ccxsts  of  production 
that  she  cannot  sell  her  products  in  the*  markets  of  the  w'orld,  and  is  restricted 
within  the  limitations  of  lier  own  home  market.  Hen*  we  approach  tin*  most 
vexed,  and  the  most  important  of  all  Australian  questions,  that  of  the  com¬ 
bined  effects  of  the  ]jrotective  customs  tariff  and  of  the  legislative  enactments, 
both  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  States,  for  the  fixing  of  wages  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  labour,  wliieh  we  will  call,  for  brevity,  the  Ar])itratiou  Acts.'’ 

(2)  Commoiiwealtli  l)evelo])ment  Plan  for  Empty  North — “West  .Vustra- 
lian,’^  15th  July,  1933. 

(3)  “West  Australian,  “  27th  July,  1933. 

(t)  Professor  Hancock,  “Australia, “  on  page  153. 
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The  Dangers  of  Federation. 

725.  So  tar  a.s  Australia  as  a  whole  is  eoiieenied,  it  may 
faii'ly  be  said  that  l■'’ederatioll,  or  the  Federal  form  of 
polity : — 

(a)  is  detrimental  to  the  stimulation  of  any  land  settle¬ 

ment  schemes; 

(b)  liinders  the  increase  of  the  population  necessary  to 

the  defence  of  Australia  and  prevents  adequate  de¬ 
fence  in  other  directions; 

(c)  fnidher  arrests  the  natural  progress  of  our  staple 

and  other  industries  by  an  impossible  tariff  and 
excessive  ta.xation  generally;  and 

(d)  is  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Fmpii'e 

by  failing  to  assist  in  the  equitable  distribution  of 
the  surjiliis  ])oinilation,  particularly  of  (Ireat 
Britain. 

726.  By  not  offering  British  migrants  the  necessary  “fair 
chance”  Australia  thei*eby  virtually  excludes  those  prospec¬ 
tive  settlers  from  this  country.  It  must  be  emjdiasised  that 
the  above  conditions  are  created  by  the  Constitution  itself, 
and  that  those  conditions  are  at  the  present  time  aggravated 
by  the  fall  in  prices  of  primary  products;  and,  therefore,  that 
under  the  present  conditions  the  government  of  Western 
Australia  cannot  honestly  reconimen  1  land  settlement  or  im¬ 
migration. 


The  Possibilities  after  Secession. 

727.  Api)roximately  one-third  of  Western  Australia’s  ])ublic 
debt  has  been  expended  in  advances  for  land  settlement  and 
development,  Avhile  another  one-third  has  been  expended  on 
railways.  'Pheso  are  the  principal  securities  for  the  loans 
from  Fiiiglaud.  ^Vestern  Australia  must  have  more  peoide  on 
its  already  alienated  lands.  Closer  settlement  and  profitable 
l)roduction  means  that  the  State  Government  will  then  be 
more  certain  of  receiving  the  principal  due  to  it  in  respect  of 
its  advances  for  land  settlement;  it  also  means  that  the  rail¬ 
ways  will  then  be  made  to  pay.  ’Phese  factors  will  tend  to 
facilitate  the  necessary  arrangements  by  the  State  for  the 
payment  of  interest  in  respect  of  its  public  debt  and  the  re- 
dem]>tion  thereof. 
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728.  Western  Australia  has  the  lands  and  railways  ready  fur 
more  settlement  and  speedy  development;  Imt  she  has  not 
the  people.  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  ])eoplo 
and  the  available  capital.  Great  Britain  desires  to  settle  her 
surplus  people  in,  and  trade  with,  the  Dominions.  These  re¬ 
spective  assets,  needs,  and  desires  should  be  cai)able  of  co¬ 
ordination  for  the  benefit  of  both  countries.  While  Western 
Australia  remains  within  Federation,  however,  such  co-ordin¬ 
ation  is  impossible;  but  with  Western  Australia  an  inde¬ 
pendent  unit  of  the  Empire,  free  from  the  policy  of  protection 
and  the  other  burdens  of  Federation,  and  free  to  institute 
fiscal  and  other  policies  essential  to  the  profitable  production 
of  her  primary  commodities,  such  co-ordination  would  im¬ 
mediately  become  practicable. 


Reciprocal  Trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Western 

Australia. 

729.  Great  Britain  can  and  does  trade  with  foreign  nations. 
It  appears  that  she  will  be  compelled  to  continue  so  doing. 
They  buy  so  much  of  Britain’s  goods.  On  the  other  hand, 
Australia,  it  is  regretted,  does  not  want  British  goods  or 
British  people,  except  on  Australia’s  terms.  There  is,  undeni- 
great  force  and  logic  in  the  following  statement  con¬ 
tained  in  a  memorandum  submitted  by  the  Federation  of 
British  Industries  to  the  British  Government  on  the  12th 
October,  193.3: — ^^^“The  field  of  bilateral  negotiations  should 
be  extended  with  such  countries  as  are  prepared  to  make 
reciprocally  advantageous  agreements  with  Great  Britain  for 
a  mutual  increase  of  trade.”  Great  Britain,  there  is  no  doubt, 
desires  to  find  those  countries  witliin  the  Empire.  The  late 
Lord  Melchett  said  a  few  years  ago: — “Tlie  idea  of  a 
British  Empire  with  no  kind  of  hampering  barriers  between 
its  members,  with  a  trade  secured  against  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  with  rationalised  industries  may  seem  a  fantastic  dream 
and  in  its  entirety  may  never  completely  come  aboi>t ....  but 
I  do  believe  that  it  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  endeav- 
oui’  to  arrive  at  arrangements  between  us  in  which  all  the 
resources  of  the  Empire  will  be  used  for  the  best  advantage 
of  all,  and  when  arrangements  could  be  made  to  encourage 
the  production  of  commodities  of  the  most  suitable  character 
by  which  the  increases  and  developments  of  old  and  new  indus¬ 
tries  could  be  co-ordinated.”  With  an  inspiring  faith  in  the 

(1)  West  Australian,”  4th  November,  1933. 
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future  of  their  State  and  of  the  Pimpire  and  with  a  keen  real¬ 
isation  of  the  immense  benefits  of  Empire  development  and 
reciprocal  trade  with  the  Emiiire,  tlie  people  of  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  believe  that  upon  her  withdrawal  from  Federation, 
Western  Australia  will  be  able  to  offer,  and  Great  Britain 
will  accept,  a  proposal  for  a  mutual  agreement  of  the  kind 
indicated  by  Lord  Melchett.  With  her  reduced  tariffs  and 
other  policies,  and  with  her  present  population  in  profitable 
employment,  W  esterii  Australia  could  then  announce  that 
she  was  ready  to  receive  settlers  from  Great  Britain,  and  to 
give  them  a  “fair  chance”;  that  the  State  could  offer  a  safe 
and  fruitful  field  for  private,  as  well  as  public,  investment  of 
British  capital.  With  wise  administration  any  such  mutual 
arrangement  between  the  tw'o  countries  must  inevitably  work 
for  the  benefit  of  both.  With  increased  settlement  in  Western 
Australia,  reciprocal  trade  with  Great  Britain  would  increase. 
Moreover,  such  desirable  and  beneficial  results  would  be 
equally  pronounced  in  their  effect  upon  British  shipping,  the 
present  condition  of  w’hich  must  be  viewed  with  the  deepest 
concern.  The  ships  would  then  carry  cargo  both  ways  instead 
of  coming  out  from  England  in  ballast  as  is  the  case  at  pre¬ 
sent  with  very  many  of  the  ships  engaged  in  the  Australian 
trade.  Great  Britain  would  buy  our  goods.  We  would  buy 
hers. 

730.  The  possibilities  of  markets  for  British  manufactures 
in  a  free  and  independent  Western  Australia  are  great,  be¬ 
cause,  wdth  rare  (if  any),  exceptions,  the  secondary  industries 
in  W'esterii  Australia  are  confined  to  the  manufacture  of 
primary  jiroducts,  or  imported  manufactured  material  into 
commodities  for  home  use  or  export.  All  these  industries  de¬ 
mand  that  the  machinery  and  necessities  for  this  conversion 
shall  be  purchased  on  the  lowest  basis  if  they  are  to  compete 
favourably  with  other  nations. 


The  “Empty  North.” 

731.  So  far,  the  discussion  in  this  chai)ter  has  been  confiuetl 
largely  to  the  consequences  of  Secession  and  tlie  possibilities 
for  Empire  settlement  in,  ami  reciijrocal  trade*  with,  the  cul¬ 
tivable  areas  in  the  Sonlli-West  portion  of  the  State  after 
Secession.  I’here  is,  however,  anollier  s])ecial  problem — essen¬ 
tially  an  Empire  problem-— which  presents  itself  to  the  West¬ 
ern  Australian  Government  and  which  must  always  be  borne 
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in  mind  in  any  long-range  and  widc-visioned  iiolicy  for  the 
development  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  That  si)ecial  prol^lem 
is  the  development  and  settlement  of  the  north  and  nortln 
west  territory  of  Western  Australia.  The  area  of  that  por 
tion  of  the  State  above  26  degrees  of  south  latitude  is  562,01.") 
square  miles,  and  its  popidation  is  5.540.  In  certain  areas 
along  the  extreme  coastal  fringe  of  this  vmst  territory  there 
is  a  limited  scope  for  tropical  agriculture;  there  is  an  exli-a- 
ordinary  visible  iron  ore  deposit  of  some  07  million  tons  (with 
a  pure  iron  content  estimated  to  range  from  63  per  cent,  to 
69  per  cent.)  at  Yampi  Sound;  but  almost  the  whole  of  the 
ai’ea  may  best  be  described  as  pastoral  land  within  the  tropics. 
The  areas  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  stations  range  from  a  few 
thousand  acres  up  to  one  million  acres. 


Its  Possibilities. 

732.  The  matter  was  discussed  in  .July,  1933,  by  the  tlien 
Honorary  Tropical  ^\dviser  to  the  (xovernment  of  Western 
Australia,  IMr.  F.  .T.  S.  Wise,  M.L.A  .,  who  Avas  a  member  of  the 
North  Australian  Commission  which  in  1929  inquired  into  a 
pi’oposal  for  the  develoi)ment  of  the  Northern  Territory  ami 
the  northern  portions  of  Western  Australia  and  Queensland 
by  British  capital,  iVIr.  AVise  then  expressed  the  following 
view : — 

(1)  “The  land,  a-s  I  have  stated,  is  suited  in  the  main  to  pastoral  occupa- 
tion,  and  much  of  it  could  be  developed  and  utilised  by  similar  methods  tf> 
those  adopted  in  the  Arg'entine,  which  really  amount  to  a  g*radnal  migratory 
movement  of  cattle  from  the  breeding  rnnires  of  the  back  country  to  the 
more  accessible  and  arable  coastal  fringe.  Not  ten  per  cent,  of  the  excellent 
beef  cattle  of  the  Argentine  are  finally  sold  by  those  who  breed  them,  and 
therein  lies  the  secret  of  the  succajss  of  that  land. 

“  In  the  northern  parts  of  this  State,  and  e.specially  adjacent  to  Wyrid- 
ham,  is  some  fine  land  suited  to  tlie  raising  of  crops  wliich  would  serve  for 
fattening  or  topping  off  cattle.  If  the  markets  of  the  world  demanded,  and 
the  finance  needed  for  proper  development  were  available,  tliere  would  be 
a  very  big  future  for  this  area.  Empire  requirements  of  beef  could  well  be 
supplied  from  the  vast  north  land  of  Australia,  but  immense  sums  are 
needed  for  the  initial  stages  of  its  development.  ...  T  do  not  agree  that  a 
long  line  of  railway  from  Broome  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  would  be  the 

best  means  of  opening  up  this  land . Bather  would  three  short  railways 

serve  the  needs  and  foster  the  profitable  development  of  tlie  country.  Broome 
or  Derby  would  best  serve  the  hand  south  and  Avest  of  TTalTs  Ci’cek,  whilst 
Wyndham  is  undoubtedly  tlie  natin-al  ]')ort  of  all  the  eountrv  from  the 
Katherine  River  westward,  including  Wavehill,  in  the  Northern  Territoiw.  . 


(l)“We8t  Australian,”  13th  July,  1933, 
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On  this  side  of  Australia  T  am  very  strongly  in  favour  of  Wyndham’s 
claims  as  a  port.  It  is  the  natural  port  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Northern 
Territoiy. 

Closer  settlement  pastorally  would  overcome  many  existing  difficul¬ 
ties* — and  bring  along  new  ones-  -hut  without  closer  settlement  by  a  more 
otToetive  pastoral  oeeupation  there  is  little  hope  of  agricultural  development, 
unless  it  follow  iis  a  natural  sequence  of  a  great  population.  .  .  .  Whoever 
provided  the  eajiital  would  have  ample  opportunity  for  repayment.  The 
earning  capacity  of  the  land  is  undoubted.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
market  for  the  products.  If  this  land  has  been  profitably  held  and  developed 
under  existing  conditions,  when  facilities  were  afforded  for  complete 
development  of  the  natural  resoui'ces,  a  much  greater  profit  would  be  shown. 
For  example,  there  are  at  present  mihions  of  ungrazed  acres,  for  the  reason 
that  no  water  is  available  where  the  feed  is,  hut  it  has  been  proved  in 
recent  years  that  water  exists  at  very  shallow  depths.’’ 


An  Empire  Problem. 

733.  Unquestionably,  the  development  of  the  North  of  West¬ 
ern  Australia  can  onh^  he  handled  as  an  Empire  development 
plan.  Recent  events  must  have  impressed  not  only  the  West¬ 
ern  Australian  Government  hut  also  the  Commonwealth  and 
British  Governments,  of  the  paramount  necessity  of  develop¬ 
ing?  and  populating^  the  North  as  speedily  as  possible  for  de¬ 
fence  and  other  purposes. 

734.  Always  mindful  of  the  highest  national  interests  of  the 
Empire,  ami  of  Aiistralia,  successive  Western  Australian 
governments  have  incurred  considerable  expenditure  (ap 
proximately  £4,000,000)  in  respect  of  this  ai-ea;  the  erection 
of  the  Wyndham  Meat  Works  and  the  establishment  of  the 
State  Shipping  Service  may  be  cited  as  illustrations  of  the 
State  Government’s  activities  in  the  servicing  of  the  north¬ 
west  territory  of  the  State.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  ex- 
l)enditure  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  this  territory  has  con¬ 
tributed  materially  towards  the  retention  of  population  and 
the  continuance  of  economic  activity  in  what  otherwise  would 
be  a  completely  unoccupied  part  of  Axistx-alia.  The  ser¬ 
vices  provided  by  the  State  have  not  only  maintained  the 
impulation  in  the  noi'thern  part  of  Western  Australia,  hut 
liave  been  an  important  and  even  necessary  auxiliary  to  the 
(dVorts  oi‘  the  Commonwealth  Government  in  settling  the 
Norlliern  ’rorritory. 

735.  Austi-alia  has  neither  the  money  nor  the  population 
necessfU'v  to  develop  the  Noi'th.  For  the  adequate  develop¬ 
ment  oF  its  northern  areas  Western  Australia  must  have  the 
co-operation  of  the  British  Government. 
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736.  With  Western  Australia  free  from  Federation,  it 
should  then  be  possible,  with  much  prospect  of  success,  for 
the  Western  Australian  Government  and  the  Commonwealth 
Government  to  eo-oi)erate  Avith  each  other  and  with  the  British 
Goverimient  in  launching  a  Avell-planned  and  vigorous  attack 
upon  the  problem  of  developing  and  populating  the  “Empty 
North”  from  the  West  Coast  of  the  Continent  to  the  East. 

Co-ordinating  the  Empire’s  Economic  Resources. 

737.  It  will  be  seen  from  A\diat  has  been  set  forth  in  this 
chapter  that  Secession  will  atTord  greater  opportunities  for  co¬ 
operation  between  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  the  people 
of  Western  Australia;  for  the  co-ordination  of  Empire  econ¬ 
omic  resources;  and  for  “the  redistribution  of  the  Avhite 
population  of  the  Empire  in  a  manner  most  conducive  to  the 
development,  strength,  and  stability  of  the  whole.”  These 
are  the  facts,  and  these  are  the  motives,  which  so  largely 
Igovern  and  pervade  the  decision  of  the  people  of  Western 
Australia  in  respect  of  their  desire  to  witlulraw  from  the 
Commonwealth . 
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CHAPTEE  26— SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION. 

738.  The  closing  chai)ter  of  tliis,  the  Case  for  Secession,  has 
now  been  reached,  and  it  is  proposed  to  present  in  this  chap¬ 
ter  a  summary  of  the  whole  volume. 

739.  The  question  of  Secession  obviousl}*  involves  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  geographical  and  economic  circumstances 
of  Australia  and  the  Australian  States,  of  the  Australian 
Constitution  and  its  endless  problems,  of  the  pre-Pederal  and 
Federal  history  of  Australia  and  the  Australian  States,  of 
the  constitutional,  financial  and  economic  effects  of  Secession 
upon  Western  Australia  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia, 
of  its  general  effect  upon  Imperial  relations  and  Empire 
trade,  and  of  many  other  matters  of  the  greatest  magnitude 
and  importance,  and,  therefore,  it  will  be  realised  that  it  is 
impossible  to  set  forth  adequateh'  in  a  few  paragraphs  all  the 
various  considerations  to  which  it  gives  rise. 

740.  With  these  reservations,  and  Avith  the  further  qualifica¬ 
tion  that  the  bald  statements  which  follow  must  only  be  read 
in  conjunction  with  the  facts  which  haA^e  been  advanced,  and 
the  conclusions  Av^hich  haA’e  been  arriA-^ed  at  throughout  all 
the  various  chapters  of  this  Case,  an  attempt  is  now  made  to 
present  a  summary  of  the  outstanding  features  of  this  Case 
of  the  people  of  Western  Australia  in  support  of  their  desire 
to  Avithdraw  from  the  Federal  CommoiiAvealth  of  Australia. 


Summary. 

741.  (i.)  The  objective  imposed  upon  a  people  by  the  laws  of 
nature  is  the  attainment  of  its  own  welfare  and  safety.  That 
must  also  be  an  everlasting  duty,  AAdiich  a  people  owes  to 
itself.  The  only  reason  for  the  existence  of  a  set  or  sets  of 
institutional  machinery  is  to  proAdde  the  people  with  the 
ostensible  means  of  prosecuting  the  pursuit  of  that  objective 
and  the  performance  of  that  duty;  and  if  the  institutional 
machinery  so  erected  becomes  destructiA'e  of  that  objective, 
then  the  duty  which  a  people  owes  to  itself  is  to  alter  or 
abolish  it  and  institute  a  new  set  of  institutional  machinery 
in  such  form  and  upon  such  principles  as  will  be  more  likely, 
in  the  opinion  of  that  people,  to  effect  the  attainment  of  its 
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•welfare  and  safety.  Any  system  of  sovernment  in  Western 
Australia,  therefore,  should  exist  for  the  •welfare  and  safety 
of  the  people  of  Western  Australia. 

(ii.)  If  self-gov'crinneiit  is  to  be  a  reality,  it  must  l)e 
applied  to  political  units  of  a  suitable  size,  after  taking  into 
account  all  relevant  considerations.  Re{)resentati\'e  democ¬ 
racy,  as  it  is  understood  in  (Ireat  IVritain,  and  in  British  com¬ 
munities,  depends  for  its  success  on  the  possibility  of  a  close 
contact  between  elector  and  elected  person.  Unless  this  is 
secured,  it  is  not  real  representation  at  all. 

(iii.)  The  self-governing  Colony  of  Western  Australia 
prospered  and  developed  in  the  days  before  Federation,  anil 
her  people  displayed  conspicuous  ability  for  responsible  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  people  still  possess  that  ability  for  responsible 
government,  but  Federation  has  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
destroyed  the  scope  within  which  it  may  be  enjoyed. 

(iv.)  Western  Australia’s  entry  into  Federation  was  a 
great  historical  accident  due  to  two  forces  of  external  origin. 

(vA  (a)  The  creation  of  a  uniform  tariff  wall  around 
the  whole  of  its  component  States  (with  its  accompaniment  of 
free  trade  between  those  States)  is  the  real  economic  funda¬ 
mental  of  the  Australian  Federation;  without  that  funda¬ 
mental  the  Commonwealth  could  not  have  come  into  being — 
without  it  it  could  not  continue  to  exist. 

(b)  Protection  is  the  established  fiscal  policy  of  the 
Commonwealth ;  it  has  been  more  than  a  policy;  it  has  been  a 
faith  and  dogma.  That  policy  has  always  been,  now  is,  and 
ever  will  be  maintained  by  the  dominant  representation  of 
the  great  manufacturing  centres  of  IMelbourno  and  Sydney 
in  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives. 

(c)  Western  Australia  (whose  capital,  Perth,  is  some 
2,400  miles  from  Sydney)  is  poor  in  manufacturing  iiuhas- 
tries.  The  successful  conduct  in  Western  Australia  of  those 
manufacturing  industries  specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
State  is  impossible,  because  interstate  free  trade  exposes  the 
Western  Australian  manufacturer  io  unrestrained  and  un¬ 
fair  competition  from  the  powerful  and  old  established  manu¬ 
facturers  in  Eastern  Australia;  and,  as  a  result,  the  people 
of  Western  Australia  are  precluded  from  this  avenue  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

(d)  Western  Australia  luis  a  natural  aptitude  for  un¬ 
protected  industries;  she  is  essentially  a  primary  producing 
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country,  her  staple  products  for  many  years  having  heen 
wheat  and  wool,  in  that  order.  Gold  i^roduction,  which  is  in  a 
class  of  its  own,  has  enjoyed  a  revival  in  recent  times  due  to 
the  enlianced  value  of  gold.  The  almost  total  dependence  of 
Western  Australia  upon  the  overseas  market  (chiefly  Britain) 
for  the  disposal  of  the  production  of  the  State,  renders  it 
economically  and  financially  imperative  that  the  profitable 
conduct  of  tlie  primary  industries — the  e.xport  industries — 
of  Western  Australia  should  not  ho  retai'ded  by  a  fiscal  policy 
of  protection  hut  should  be  facilitated  by  a  low  tariff.  Since 
Western  Australia  is  required  to  sell  her  production  at  world 
parity  prices,  such  production,  if  it  is  to  be  profitable,  must 
be  effected  at  world  parity  costs. 

(e)  A  low  tariff  would  also  substantially  lower  the  cost 
of  the  plant  and  machinery  and  the  raw  materials  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  natural  manufacturing  industries  and 
would,  therefore,  promote  the  establishment  and  efficient  con¬ 
duct  of  such  industries  in  Western  Australia.  If,  for  any 
special  reason,  and  notwithstanding  this  lowering  of  manu¬ 
facturing  costs  and  the  general  efficiency  of  that  industry,  any 
secondary  industry  specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  Western 
Australia  still  found  itself  unable  to  compete  against  im¬ 
ported  commodities,  then  it  would  be  right  and  proper  for  an 
adequate  and  reasonable  protection  to  be  afforded  to  that 
industry. 

(f)  Her  vital  needs,  therefore,  demand  that  a  low,  well- 
balanced  customs  tariff  must  constitute  the  chief  element  of 
any  fiscal  policy  for  Western  Australia.  Another,  and  econo¬ 
mically  desirable  result  of  such  a  customs  tariff,  is  that  it 
would  enable  the  people  of  Western  Australia,  at  a  much 
lower  cost  than  at  present,  to  purchase  from  overseas  (chiefly 
from  Britain)  or  from  the  Eastern  States,  if  the  Eastern 
States  could  sell  at  favourable  competitive  prices,  that  very 
considerable  proportion  of  their  nuuiufaetured  requirements 
which  cannot  be  economically  manufactured  in  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

(g)  So  long  as  she  continues  unthiii  Federation,  West¬ 
ern  Australia  will  ever  ])rosent  the  picture  of  a  community 
obliged  to  earn  in  the  unprotected  world  market  the  credits 
with  wliich  to  i)ay  for  the  goods  ]mrchasod  in  the  highly  pro¬ 
tected  Australian  market;  of  a  community  whose  ]U’imary 
industries  bear  the  full  forct'  of  I  he  burden  of  protection,  but 
whose  manufacturing  industries  derive  none  of  the  compen¬ 
sating  benefits  for  Avhich  a  policy  of  protection  is  invariably 
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designed ;  of  a  community  which  is  at  once  subjected  to  a 
“protection”  which  does  not  protect  and  a  “free  trade”  that 
is  neither  free  nor  fair.  The  inevitable  difficulties  of  world 
depression  have,  of  course,  served  to  aggravate  these  inher¬ 
ent  disabilities  of  Western  Australia  as  a  State  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  Irrespective  of  whether  she  adopted  a  fiscal 
policy  of  protection  or  of  free  trade,  a  free  and  independent 
Western  Australia  in  control  of  her  own  customs  tarifi',  would 
be  in  a  more  satisfactoiy  position  than  if  she  were  to  remain 
within  Federation.  The  question,  therefore,  does  not  resolve 
itself  into  an  extension  of  the  histoi-ic  controversy  of  protec¬ 
tion  versus  free  trade. 

(h)  There  is  the  greatest  divei’gence  between  the  econo¬ 
mic  interests  of  Western  Australia  and  those  of  the  Eastern 
States;  and  it  is  impossible  to  frame  a  single  tariff  which  will 
meet  the  varying  needs  of  the  whole  continent. 

(vi.)  The  burdens,  direct  and  indirect,  ivhich  have  been 
placed  upon  the  staple  industries  of  Western  Australia  by  the 
Commonwealth  fiscal  policy  of  protection,  have  so  increased 
the  cost  of  production  in  those  industries  that  they  cannot  be 
carried  on  profitably.  If  these  industries  fail — and  fail  they 
must  if  they  cannot  be  carried  oti  profitably — then  the  whole 
economic  structure  of  Western  Australia  falls  with  them. 
Such  is  the  outstanding  disability  of  Western  Australia  within 
the  Federation;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  con¬ 
strains  the  people  of  Western  Australia  to  withdraw  from 
Federation.  In  Western  Australia,  Federalism  has  become 
destructive  of  the  very  objective  for  which  all  institutional 
machinery  exists — the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  people. 
It  is  for  the  better  sec'uring  of  their  own  tvelfare  and  safety, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  free  to  adopt  such  fiscal  poli¬ 
cies  as  may  be  dictated,  by  the  economic  requirements  of  the 
country  and  thereby  to  avert  the  ruination  which  otherunse 
tvould  befall  the  State  and  the  people  of  the  State  by  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  its  staple  industries,  that  the  people  of  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  desire  to  withdraw  from  Federation. 

(vii.)  Secession  will  enable  Western  Australia  to  engage 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  her  staple  indiistries  and  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  manufacturing  industries  specially  suited 
to  her  needs.  Secession,  moreover,  Avill  result  in  a  great  im¬ 
provement  of,  and  will  restore  stability  and  solvency  in,  the 
finances  of  Western  Australia ;  it  will  also  remove  many  other 
grave  disabilities — constitutional,  political,  and  economic — 
which  are  at  present  suffered  by  Western  Australia  through 
its  inclusion  as  a  State  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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(viii.)  The  Federal  system  of  government  as  inaugurated 
in  Australia  vv'as  an  experiment  without  precedent — an  unfor 
tunate  departure  from  the  British  system  of  government.  It 
was  a  combination  between  the  British  Cabinet  principle  (as 
practised  under  the  unitary  system)  and  the  American  Fed 
eral  system  (as  practised  in  conjunction  with  the  Presidential 
principle).  In  the  result,  this  Constitutional  hybrid  lacks  the 
distinctive  virtues  of  either  of  its  progenitors  and  possesses 
the  faults  of  both.  As  a  system  of  social  organisation  Feder¬ 
alism  has  failed  in  Australia.  It  has  failed  because  of  the 
serious  defects  in  the  system  as  a  system.  It  has  also  failed 
— as  an  Australian- wide  unitary  system  would  likewise  fail — 
because  it  is  incapable  of  harmonising  with  those  fundamental 
conditions  which  constitute  the  unalterable  economic  Itack- 
ground  of  any  plan  for  social  organisation  or  constitution¬ 
making  for  Australia.  The  physical  features  of  the  continent 
of  Australia — and  notably  its  distinct  division  into  a  western 
economic  unit  and  an  eastern  economic  unit  and  their  effec¬ 
tive  separation  by  a  vast  desert  which  comprises  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  area  of  the  continent — are  such  as  positively 
to  preclude  the  efficient  government  of  all  the  Australian 
people  by  a  central  government  quite  irrespective  of  whether 
that  central  govermnent  is  part  of  a  unitary  system  of  polity, 
or  part  of  the  existing,  or  any  other,  form  of  Federal  system. 
It  is  a  constitutional  impossibility  to  give  Western  Australia 
a  really  satisfactory  place  in  any  centralised  system  having 
for  its  object  the  government  of  Australia,  in  one  form  or 
another,  by  a  central  government. 

(ix.)  Secession  will  enable  the  Govermnent  of  Western 
Australia  to  proceed  with  the  orderly  development  and  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  State.  That  means  prosperity  and  employment 
for  the  citizens  of  Western  Australia  and,  later,  opportunities 
for  the  advantageous  settlement  of  some  of  Great  Britain’s 
surplus  population.  The  economic  circumstances  of  Western 
Australia  are  such  that  all  the  elements  will  then  exist  for 
her  to  conclude  an  arrangement  with  Great  Britain  for  an 
unexampled  demonstration  of  the  mutual  benefits  which  flow 
from  real  reciprocal  trade  within  the  Empii’e. 

(x.)  Prosperity  cannot  come  to  this  great  island  Contin¬ 
ent — with  its  area  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
area  of  Euroi)e — by  the  aggrandisement  of  a  few  highly  in¬ 
dustrialised  cities  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  but  can  come  only 
by  the  equal  and  orderly  development  of  Australia  as  a  whole. 

(xi.)  A  prosperous,  thriving,  and  well-governed  Western 
Australia  out  of  the  Federation  would  be  of  much  more  ad- 
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vantage  to  Australia  and  to  the  Kmpire  than  W  estern  Aus¬ 
tralia  witliin  the  Federation,  and  as  a.  result  tliereof  finan¬ 
cially  eniharrassetl  and  placed  in  . economic  subordination  to 
the  otlier  States. 

(xii.)  ^\t  a  reterendum  at  which  !H.6  per  cent,  of  the  elec¬ 
tors  of  the  State  exercised  the  franchise — and  the  referendum 
as  a  principle  is  always  regarded  as  a  conservative  instiai- 
ment — the  people  of  Western  Australia  by  a  ma.i’ority  of 
almost  two  to  one  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  Secession. 

(.xiii.)  In  Western  Australia  the  i|uesion  of  Secession 
over-shadows  all  other  public  questions.  The  strength  and 
permanence  of  the  Secession  movement  may  be  said  to  exist 
from  the  iuevital)ility.  of  gradualuess,  and  because  it  concen¬ 
trates  the  forces  which  are  roused  in  any  l^ritish  community 
by  an  a])]ieal  to  national  pride  and  natioiuil  dignity,  and  b>‘ 
a  demand  tor  British  freedom  and  Bi  itish  .iustice. 

(xiv.)  The  pe*>ple  of  W'esterii  Austi’alia  desire  that  their 
withdrawal  from  Federation  may  be  effected  in  the  most 
honourable  and  friendly  manner  and  without  leavijig  any 
trace  of  resentment  or  bitterness  behind  it. 

(xv.)  That  the  people  of  Western  Australia  ovenrhelm- 
ingly  desire  to  tvithdraw  from  Federation,  is  the  ground  upon 
ivhich  the  British  Parliament  is  being  approached  to  enacP 
such  legislation  as  mag  he  necessary  to  effect  such  ivith- 
draual.  The  chief  reason  by  which  the  people  of  Western 
Alustralia  are  constrained  to  secede  has  been  siiminawised  in 
clause  (vi.)  of  this  suininarg.  -Judged  by  the  indisputable 
standards  enunciated  in  clause  (//.)  of  this  suinnia ry,  the  2)osi- 
tion  of  - the  people  of  Western  Australia  within  the  i  'ommon- 
wealfh  is  that,  udirreas  they  enjoyed  self-government  before 
they  entered  I^edr ration,  there  is  no  measure  of  real  self- 
governmcnf  for  them  whde  they  remain  within  the  Federa¬ 
tion.  Secession,  therefore,  is  also  favoured  by  the  people  of 
Western  AnsUndia  as  a  means  of  restoring  to  them  that 
greatest  of  all  poli1ic<d  privileges — self-government ,  and  be¬ 
cause  ‘No  melhod  of  procedure  has  ever  been  devised  bu 
which  liberty  could  he  divorced  from  self-government.” 

Conclusion. 

742.^  The  lioi)e  is  expressed  that  what  has  been  set  forth  in 
■'■vill  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  in  their  desire 
for  Secession  the  ))eople  of  Western  Australia  are  not  moved 
b^  naiioM'  sectional  interests.  ’^Phey  firmly  believe,  and  the 
facts  demonstrate  it  most  clearly  and  conclusively,  that  the 


withdrawal  of  Western  Australia  from  the  Comiuouwealth 
will  be  not  only  to  her  best  interests,  but  also  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  Australia  and  of  the  Empire. 

♦743.  Xol  witlistanding  the  magnitude  and  the  seriousness  of 
the  political  and  economic  disorders,  which  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  Case,  the  remedy,  after  all,  may  be  set  forth 
in  an  exceovliugly  simple  manner,  namely,  in  the  words  of  that 
cardinal  sentence  in  the  Avell  known  Durham  Report; — 

••  It  needs  no  cliange  in  the  principles  of  Government,  no  invention  of 
a  new  constitutional  theory,  to  supply  the  remedy  -which  would,  in  my 
opinion,  completely  remove  the  existing  political  disorders.  It  needs  but 
to  follow  out  consistently  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution.” 

744.  lu  the  case  of  Western  Australia  the  proposition  may  be 
put  with  even  greater  simplicity.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  originating  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution; 
it. is  just  a  matter  of  reverting  to  those  principles.  In  a  word. 
Secession  implies  that  in  the  fntui-e,  the  .system  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  A^"estern  Australia  should  be  precisely  the  system 
of  responsible  government  wliich  was  granted  to  her  by  the 
Iinperial  Parliament  in  1890  (when  her  population  was  ap-: 
proximately  only  one-tentli  of  what  it  is  to-day),  and  under 
which  she  so  successfully  carried  on  until  1900  as  a  sepai’ate 
and  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire.  The  people  of 
Kastcru  Australia  may  find  it  neccssaw.  in  their  own  interests 
and  in  the  interests  of  Australia,  to  discard  the  Federal 
system  and,  either  as  one  unit  or  in  tAvo  or  more  suitable 
<li visions,  revert  to  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution; 
but  that,  of  course,  is  a  matter  for  decision  by  the  people  of 
the  Eastern  States  themseh-es. 

745.  This  Case  has  been  preijared  primarily  for  the  iuforma- 
tiou  and  guidance  of  the  British  Parliament  and  the  British 
people.  In  conclusion,  hoAvevor.  the  hope  is  expi’essed  that 
our  foll()w-sul).jects  on  the  other  side  of  this  great  continent 
will  study  this  Case  as  a  whole,  and  then  will  find  that  it  has 
been  written  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  sympathy  and  mth  an 
earnest  desire,  not  only  to  ex])lain  AVestern  Australia’s  im¬ 
possible  position  within  the  Federation  and  the  reason  by 
Avhieli  her  people  arc  constrained  to  secede,  but  also  to  point 
the  way  to  a  more  beneficial  social  organisation  of  Australia, 
and  to  piomote  the  peaceful  and  orderly  development  and 
population  of  Australia  so  that,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  it  may 
well  prove  to  be — as  the  first  Covernor  of  New  South  AA’^ales 
dared  to  prophesy — “the  most  valunhle  acquisition  Great 
Britain  ever  made.” 


By  Authority:  Fred.  Wm.  Simpson,  Goverument  Printer,  Perth. 
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